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Art.  I.  Elegia  ^om^  Gray^  Gntct  reddita  {by  Dr.  Niriury  tf 
Eton).    Potcj  Eton.  IS*     I79i« 

Ji,tCT.  II;     Grail  Elegia  fipukbralii^  tultu  Graco  donata^  curd 
'  Caroii  Coote^  LL.  D,     London :  printed  by  Cooper  for  the 
Rivingtons  and  Egertons.    is.  6d,     1794. 

^RT.  III.  Elegia  Grayiana  Grace.  Iiterprete  Stephano  Wejlorty 
S.  T.  B.  Hempflon^Farva  Re^ore^  R.  S,  S.  Loiidc^n :  printed, 
by  J,^Nichols  for  Clarke.    2s.     1794*       -    . 

'T^O  that  clafs  of  our  readers  who  are  convinced  of  the  general 
-*:  utility  and  importance  of  Grecian  literature,  even  in  the 
prefent  day  of  Tcience  and  philofophy;  who  are  interefted  in  all 
that  imports  its  honour  and  advances  its  cultivation ;  and  whp, 
laftly,  are  curious  to  inquire,  how  far  this  mafter-elqgy  of  the 
Britifh  bard  is  indebted  to  the^  efforts  of  the  Grecian  fchoLr  for 
its  transfufion  into  the  favourite  language  of  the  mufes;  we  need 
liot  offer  any  apblogyfor  calling  their  attention  to  our  notice 
and  comparative  view  of  the  three  iufus  poetici  comprehended 
under  this  article,  however  irregular  the  admiffiori  of  fuch  a 
criticifm  may  at  iirft  fight  appear  on  the  general  tenor  and 
conduA  of  our  plan. 

STANZA     L 

For  the  lowing  herd  Dr.  Norbury  gives  fAvmrat  Bou,  a  term 
cxpreffive,  as  we  conceive,  of  the  energy  in*petto^  rather  than  of 
^JiSi  aSiual'exertion  of  it  5  a  (ort  6f  cdnfufioii  which,  on  fimrlar  oc- 
*cafiods,an  acut£  eye  will  difcover  more  than  once  in  the  verfio^ 
#f  DrtCoQte.  ,  ,  ;    --.  .        ^• 
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11. 

*  Save  where  the  beetle,'  Wr. 

The  irxuf  f/fi  of  Dr.  Coote  comes  td  us  in  a  very  queAionable 
ihape,as  do  many  other  of  his  expreiHons,  which  it  would  be  too 
prolix  a  bufinefs  for  us  to  notice  individually. 

IV. 

^— -^  ir^^yow  %t»fM.n(  w^vtr*  vraXatoi 

This  laft  line  we  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  truly  excellent, 
firom  the  exquifite  Grjecifm  of  its  rhytlim,  its  language,  and 
its  conftru6tion* 

In  Mr.  Wcfton's  verfion  we  defiderate  the  pifturefque  cir- 
cumftance  of 

*  Where  heaves  the  turf  hi  many  a  moufdenog  heap* 

But  even  fuch  an  omiffion  -we  can  the  more  readily  pardon  m 
Mr.  Wefton,  from  the  bolder  fpirit  that  influences  his  tranfla- 
tion,  and  the  freer  fcope  he  gives  bimfelf  in  the  dreis  and  ar«» 
raiigement  of  his  author's  ideas. 

VI. 
Shall  *  ply  her  evening  care,*    ao^vov  troifjta^^    Norlury^ 

Evidently  for  troifxaa-ffih  which  change  the  metre  readily  admits.. 
How  incongruous  tyu^i,  and  iroi^t**^**  appear  when  feen  in  con- 
nexion with  MvffttM,  The  i^8<r4r6fw  vwrnvcu  tmwtui  of  Mr.  Wefton 
is  claffical  and  happy. 

VIII. 

*  Let  not  ambition  mOck/  &c. 

*  Nor  grandeur  hear,'  &c. 

It  is  in  terms  like  thefe  of  abftra£l  ideas,  enlivened  by  |)erfoni-^ 
ficatioK,  tl»t  much  cf  the  appropriate  excellence  of  the  Englifti 
language,  and  efpecially  of  its  poetry,  confifts.  For  this  ex- 
cellence the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages  are  inferior  cocnpe*- 
titors,  certainly  in  fuch  bold  and  happy  application  of  the  terms 
as  that  above.  Tranflation  becomes  proportionally  difficult, 
and  all  that  it  can  do  is  often  not  to  copy  the  living  grace,  but 
to  new  model  the  fubftance  of  the  old  idea,  and  that  moft  pro- 
bably for  the  worfe. 

M«  tui  1^  «t«x'K>  fwi  Tifl  tfin  hin9  »&  Mr. Wefton's  verfion,  confiftj- 
ehtiy  at  leaft;  a  praife- which  cannot  be  given  to  the  4>(X«3^oc  and 
f(tyi6oc  of  Dr.  Coote^  or  the  ^StfAmq  oy*m  and  fxtyttiKef^t^wn  of  Dr. 
Nbrbury. 

The 
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The  ixn  ytxd  of  Mr.  Weftbn,  and  the  fxn  fj,u^f  of  Dr.  Coote, 
are  evidently  errors  for  y^xar^  and  fMi^Zro^.  Befides  that  wc  quef- 
tion  the  acceptatkm  of  the.  latter,  qualified  though  it  be  with 
^H^»  in  the  fenfe  of  a  Jcornful  fmile  \  nor  have  we  ever  re- 
marked it  otherwife  than  expreflive  of  complacency  or  love. 

IX/  , 

*btfW  vXvmti  ivA{%,-»-^Ntrhufy.     *  All  that  wealth  tre  gave  J*  ^ 

The  tenfe  of  ^of,  is  indilputaWy  wrong,  if  it  be  not  a  miftake 
6f  the  Eton  prcfs  (which  has  difgraced  iifelf  of  late  years  by  fe- 
veral  fpecimens  of  incorrefl  typography,  and  by  this  amongft 
the  reft)  for  ^*<r«-i  or  IkhIu. 

X. 

The  proper  phrafe,  no  doubt,  is,  ic«v«w,  or  ^g^,n  r^tna-^  and  wc 
ihould  recommend  the  fubftitution  of  pj^jj  in  the  ftead  of  «tg»j. 

XI. 

£»  |*^|«v  0LifiwtA  0tof  hnetr  auBif  ava^uv        ■  Norhwy. 

For  the  fake  of  the  firft  line,  which  is  truly  exoellcnt,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  change,  or  any  other  improvement,  of 
the  fecond : 

XII. 

•  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  mighe  ha<ve  fwayed.* 

Dr.  Norbury  here  has  the  advantage.  His  f^;y«m  %%  anfwers  li- 
terally to  might  have.  The  x«c«f  ^««rai  ^  xgaT*<rai  of  Dr.  Coote 
prefents  the  idea  of  abfolute  and  indefinite  capacity^  inftead  of  fpe- 
cifying  that  the  time  was  pajiy  and  that  the  power  was  mere 
matter  oi  fuppofition  and  contingency.  The  i,  »uv»«r«T  tfABaa-iMvtn 
of  Mr.  Weftan,  though  it  gives  the  conditionality^  is  erroneous 
in  re<pe£l  of  time^  and  might  eafily  have  been  changed  into 

XV. 

Eifi|a$  hcTtfWtnm  rtvo?  ay^avKoio  rvfan/w.      ■    Norlttry. 

Td  the  feeond  line  we  have  nothing  to  objei^ ;  and  yet  we  feel 
otirfclves  ftrongly  inclined  to  prefent  what  we  deemed  an  im- 
provement on  the  firft  perufal  of  this  verfion : 

A  2  XVI. 
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XVI. 

£1et::ant  and  clafKcal  as  it  is,  this  does  not  quite  reach  the  (pifit 
of  the  O'  iginal.     But  fainter  ftill,  and  even  pro&ic,  is  the 

of  Dr  Coote.  n^o^x^  ^^  obje&ionable  as  denoting  baUt  in* 
ilead  of  a^lon  \  and  befides  the  inadmiffibility  of  the  profe  term 
^nmfi^^  into  poetry,  we  very  much  queftion  the  application  of 
Ik^t;  to  terms  of  praife  or  panegyric. 

XIX. 

fUrvx}m  (9iOTMO  Tftftw  r^iBoff  m^'fm  lytc*  ■'  «Narhtay, 

We  do  not  hefitate  t  >  attach  the  fame  deep  ftamp  of  approbation 
to  this  as  to  fome  of  Dr.  Norbury*s  former  lines.— Mr.  Wefton*s 

A*ii  ^*  (flvwc  rt^ji  itsSk  •4«^  ^X?^* 

poflfefTes  fimilar  merit:  but  to  all  the  praife  due  to  the  fine  ex- 
preflion  of  «4^^9>  i^yo^  in  the  fir^  inftance,  Dr.  Korbury  has  the 
prior  and  only  ctaim>  befides  wnat  we  fbould  grant  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  clftflica]  pofition  of  it. 

XX. 

*  Uncouth  rhymes.' 

The  pua/b(«i  r*  «^/u«i  of  Mr.  Weftoh  (for  fo  we  fulpe£t  it  (houM 
be  read)  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  attic  compofition. 

XXI. 

read,  noftro  periculo,  ^y^tyf»flrr^ll. 

XXIIL 

is  excellent  Greek  for 

*  Even  in  our  alhes  live  their  wonted  irt$.* 

XXV. 
As  a  fingular  inftance  of  violence  offered  to  the  analogy  of 
tenfes,    we  are  forry  to  produce  the  following  againft  Mi^ 
.  Norbury : 

n*XX«ji«  uhfAtt  «VTo»  ofA  HfXi«  avahnrt 

But 


Qrzy*s  Ehgji  j 

But  againft  all  three  we  have  to  objedl  an  improper  ufe  of  iT«», 
which,  as  compounded  of  ht  and  «*,  is  appropriate  to  the  ex- 
preflion  of  conditional  futurity :  and  yet  Mr.  Wefto|i  fays. 

Dr.  Coote, 

cT«r flfX*''*  **•*> 

and  In  ftanza  xxviii*  Mn  Wefton  has, 
jU)d  Dr.  Norbury, 

xxvr. 

f  His  //>?///;  /if»^/i&  at  noon-tide  would  he  ftrctch,* 

is  a  line  which  a  GlafTe  might  find  it  a  difficult  taflc  digne  verterg. 
The  full  merit  of  executing  that  talk  we  cannot  give  to  Mcffrs. 
Norbury  ^m)  QpPt?.     And  the  verfion  of  Mr.  Wefton, 

fufficiently  proves  bis  mifconcpption  of  the  author's  meaning-, 
which  has  nothing  J:p  ^o  with  mere  length  of  fyoiJy  as  fuch  ;  or 
from  his  extenfive  acquaintanpewth the  more  recondite  fources 
of  Grecian  phrafeology,  and  his  happine(s  in  the  application  of 
it  to  his  prefent  purpofe,  Ibmethin^  good  might  have  been  rea« 
fonably  expeded* 

KXVI|. 

We  inftance  as  a  happy  conformity  |o  tji^  i^iom  and  language  of 
Greek  poetry. 

XXIX. 

*  Wc  iaw  him  bom.*— ^egirfl**  mrrtn  ^»^.— 7— ^ooff. 

The  'awkward  quaintnefs  of  this  exprefliop  is  aggravated  by  thqi 
circumftance  that  tumft  cannot  be  ufed  in  a  pafave  a9cepU||qn^ 

XXX. 

A$  a  comparative  fpecimen  of  th^  three  Y^rfip.Rs,  >ire  quote 
the  following  fianza  from  each  : 

A«>^imC>  avkovroff  a*mvfA,oc  01^  /ucv,  ev^*  w; 
Avr¥f  amvrrrvc*  Tlai^ta,  yvvtn  Tif  auav^ov 

A3  ¥*f9p€ 
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We  cannot  refift  the  temptation  we  feel  to  communicate  to  the 
public  the  following  happy  verfion  of  the  laft  line  from  the  in- 
edited  eflay  of  a  gentleman  who  merits  the  higheft  rank  amongft 
the  Greek  fcholais  of  the  pref^nt  day : 

Of  gut  ^'  «  (f'gorrt?  oTi/A*  fBTsfiniw  iw» 

E»d«.  x^OTftC  »©Xfr»,  xwffl?  xs^Xnv  ctmTtftfii, 
•pv  TUX"  w'^"  iTtir6r>  ov  ovx  v/vvpia^  ^nun* 
T«  Wl^  JVr^eyitOTT;,  xxXj!  vy  fxaBna-i;  iftitJ*- 
'^  Ka*  XuF»>  awYcv;  rn  ^'  tfirnif  «Xf»  6Ttfif«v.— Con'r. 

We  are  happy  to  give  this  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Coote's  verfion, 
becaufe  we  confider  the  fecond  line  as  one  of  the  bed  perhaps  that 
could  be  feleiled  from  the  whole  work.  We  muft  not,  how- 
ever, diflemble,  that  if  Gray's  meaning  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
that  of  Horace  in  the  ode, 

^uem  tu  Melpomene  femel 
Nafcentem  placido  lumino  videris,  Gfr. 

f/A6(^«  fhould  have  been  tixu^n<T*i  and  that  i,xi»  cannot  be  taken  in 
the  fenfe  of  ^''^s^*'  we  confidently  affert,  and  appeal  to  the  theory 
of  Kufter,  as  fupported,  in  this  inftance  at  leaft,  by  facls  as  nu- 
merous as  they  are  rndifputable.  . 

To  the  tafte  of  our  readers  we  leave  the  decifion,  which  word 
of  the  four,  MsXTro/xm,  te'»''»f,  /itsxayx«'^wi,  ximi,  carries  the  idea  rhoft 
correfpondent  to  the  *  melancholy'  of  Gray, 

XXXI. 

*  *Twas  all  he  had,*     ow  v'Ktma  xreiro,  •       Coott, 

There  is  as  much  difFerence  betwixt  nraofAat  and  tttxrrsfAat,  as  be- 
twixt acquifttion  in  the  procefs  and  pojfejfwn  in  the  effeti :  and  the 
ufe  of  iktSto  in  the  fenfe  of  ntwraTe  (which,  after  all,  is  a  very 
awkward  word  in  the  paflage  before  us)  bears  very  hard  on 
what  we  have  abundant  caufe  to  impeach.  Dr.  Cootc's  credit  as 
a  grammarian. 
^-  XXXII. 

*  There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repofe.* 

We  hardly  cxpe<ft  to  fee  a  better  tranflation  of  this  admirable 
line.     The  concluding  diftich  of  Mr.  Wefton, 
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we  quote  as  one  Inftance,  among  others,  where  bit  otherwife 
laudable  affe£btion  of  what  is  chafte  and  elegaat  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  Greeks,  has  betrayed  bim  to  facriiice  much  of 
the  fpirit  aoid  force  of  the  originaU 


We  do  not  profefs  ^o  give  a  full  criticifm  on  the  verfions  be- 
fore us ;  elfe  nothing  were  eaficr  than  to  enlarge  our  review  by 
flirther  remarks  on  the  metre,  rhythm,  phrafeology,  and  cha- 
rafter  of  each;  as  on  Mr.  Wefton's  ywc^uwc.  Dr.  Norbury's 
^^c«rXA»)c,  and  the  repeated  initances  in  Dr.  Coote  of  (hort  vowels 
before  «■»,  and  even  rr,  counting  for  ihort  fyllables,  as  ya^w  dT 
^^9Tm  in  the  firft  ftanza,  and  w-ftf*"  mmc  in  the  third— the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  Latin,  as  diitiiiguilhed  from  Greek  rhythm, 
in  Meflrs.  Norbury  and  Coote,  efpecially  the  latter,  and  the 
meritorious  and  fuccefsful  attentions  of  Mr.  Wellon  in  this  re- 
fpe<9: — the  elegant  and  often  forceful  exprefEon  of  the  original 
idea  in  the  drefs  of  a  new  language,  in  the  verfions  of  MefTrs. 
Norbury  and  Weft  »n — the  diverfity  frf"  manner  which  prevails 
through  Dr.  Norbury's,  fometimes  meagre,  profaic,  and  fer- 
yile,  often  rich,  clal&cal,  and  free — the  unhappy  predican^nt  oi 
Pr.  Coote,  that 

■ dejtluit  imitator  in  arSfum^ 

XJnde  pedem  proferre  vetat  pudor  at  que  operis  Uxi 

by  which,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  detraft  from  his  fre- 
quent merit  as  a  faithful  and  elegant  copyift*— and,  laftly,  the  uni- 
form principle  that  regulates  the  whole  conduft  of  Mr.Wcfton's 
verfion,  the  defign,  in  general  well  purfued,  to  clothe  the  ideas 
of  Gray  in  a  diction,  a  ftylf,  and  a  manner  peculiarly  Gr^ek. 


Art.  IV.  A  Fiew  of  Nature^  in  Letters  to  a  Traveller  among 
the  Alps  -,  with  Rejiedions  on  Atheiftical  Philojophy^  now  exem^ 
plified  in  France.  By  R'chard  Jofeph  Sullivany  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
and  F.  A,  S.  In  Six  Volumes.  pp.  2827.  8vo.  Becket. 
London,  1794. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number,  J 

i 

[R.  Sullivan,  in  Vol.  III.  difcourfes  on  the  importance  of 
the-ftudy  of  nature;  the  infinite  variety  of  vegetable  and 
animal  nature,  and  principles  common  to  both;  the  animal 
economy,  the  fenfes,  the  foul ;  facSls  illuftrating  and  confirming 
the  intimate  union  of  the  foul  and  body  \  and  whether  the  foia 

A  4  .        i% 
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is  ever  inaftivc,  even  \ in  flcep*;  the  oppofite  fyftems  of  tini- 
vcrral  maieridlifm  and  untverfal  fpiritaaiifm ;  the  dodrines  of 
the  ancif nts  and  moderns  rcfpef^irig  ideas.— On  this  very  intc- 
rcftirg  and  much-agitated  queftion,  Mr.  Sullivan,  having  ob-^ 
ferved  ♦ba^  Ariftotlc  and  his  difcif  les  were  fairly  driven  from  die 
field  by  Galileo,  Toricelli,  ai:d  Defcartes,  f  »llowed  by  Hobbcs 
and  Locke,  fays,  ^  Perhaps  the  diverfity  of  opinion  ^hich  has 

*  taken  place  among  mankind,  may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  acr 

*  counU  d  for,  by  remarking,'  that,  with  refped  to  knowledge, 

*  three  different  difpofitions  are  found  in  nien.     The  firft,  a 

*  ti^rpor  or  animal  ftupefuftion,  that  fecks  not  to  know  any  thing 

*  around  u**.     The  fecond,  an  inclination  of  enthufiaftic  arro- 

*  gance  to  underftand  every  thing.     And  the  laft,  an  ambition 

*  warranted  in  evey  cafe    of  invcftigating  and  approving  a^ 

*  poffibl^-  whatever  lie^  within  our  power,  or  within  the  reach 

*  of  our  compr  henfion.*  Here  he  quotes  Monf.  Buffiere, 
Ae  celebrated  author  of  Pr^mieri-s  V  erites,  whofe  dodtrine^ 
refpe6^ing  the  origm  of  our  id  as,  fupported  and  illuftrated  by 
Dr.  Re  d,  and  a  ^row  ng  tra:n  of  dilcipl:  s  in  this  country,  he 
ado;  ts  and  miintains,  m  oppofuion  to  the  fceptical  conlcquei  ccs 
drawn  fiom  the  (»hilofophy  of  Locke  by  Berkely  and  Hume; 
th  ^  firft  ufing  it  as  an  engine  to  fubvert  the  material,  the  fecondi 
to  overturn  b  th  the  material  and  fpiritual  world.  Though 
feniible  objects  be  the  deftined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant 
cner  ies  of  men's  m  derftandi..^s,  yet  thofe  dormant  energies 
themfelves  arc  no  more  contained  in  fenfe  than  the  exploiion  of 
a  cannon  is  in  the  (j^ark  that  gave  it  fire. — There  is  no  thought 
in  the  world  but  in  minds;  and  therefore  all  the  things  in  the 
worid  cannot  put  a  thought  into  us ;  they  can  only  raife  thought. 
Thus  as  no  thoughts  can  come  into  us  from  without,  we  mu(t 
find  them  A\  within;  ^nd  what  is  within  belongs  to  our  nature, 
and  has  always  been  there  in  embryo,  though  it  was  not  fooncr 
difcovered. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeds  to  fake  a  comparative  view  of  mai| 
and  the  animals,  which  he  arr:^nges  into  eight  clafles  or  or- 
der^, quadrupeds,  cetaceou*^,  birds,  amphibious,  fifhes,  ii^fef^s, 
worms  and  polypi :  on  all  of  which  he  makes  various  obfer<«» 
vat  (>n^  — He  paffes  of%  by  a  natural  gradation,  to  (hew  the  par^ 
ticulars  in  wiiich  vegetables  refemble  animals ;  to  defcnbe  the 
different  part<^  of  a  plani ;  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  Linnaean 
or  fex  »al  fyftem  ;  of  the  different  proceffcs  of  nature  in  vege- 
tation ;  .  t  the  Similarity  between  vegetable  and  animal  life  in 

•  On  the  v^ry  ftriking  phen  ^menon  of  dreaming  nof  a  little  light 
lia5  been  throtn  by  PtofefTor  Stewart  in  his  Elements  of  the  Philo* 
ibphy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

produ£Uoti, 
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wroduaion,  fupport,  anatomy,  apd  deftrudlion ;  of  the  proirifion 
lo  nature  for  the  continuance  of  vegetable  and  animal  cxiftcnccj 
where  he  takes  occafion  to  touch  on  the  caufes  of  monftrous 
produftions ;  hermaphrodites  j  the  refemblance  of  children  to 
parents  i  and  marks  on  children  from  imagination. — He  goe« 
pn  to  ihew,  that  from  death  there  refults  an  increafe  of  life. 
The  extit^dtion  of  animality  is  fo  far  from  being  injurious,  that 
it  is  both  ^idvantageous  and  neceffary.  And  thus,  in  the  won- 
derful economy  of  nature,  the  Irving  fubftance  fulFers  no  diroi« 
nation  from  individual  dilFolurion:  its  very  deftrudiion  ferv^ 
to  reproduce  it.  The  flame  of  life,  after  it  is  extinguiflied  in 
one  clafs  of  animals,  immediately  rekindles  Jn  another,  an4 
burns  with  freih  luftre  and  undiminilhed  ftrength. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeds,  in  his  f.  urth  volume,  to  difcourfc  of 
the  (bul,  and  of  the  union  of  mind  with  matter ;  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  a^d  the  exiftence  of  deity. — On  all  thefe  points  he 
fets  himfelf  to  fliew  the  folly  of  fcepticifm,  both  in  a  moral  and 
aietaphyfical  point  of  view. — In  juft  fpeculation  the  exiftence 
of  God  and  fpi ritual  energy  is  the  moft  philofophical  bccaufe  tho 
mod  obvious,  fimple,  and  fatisfa£tory  folution-'of  the  phenomena 
pf  nature ;  and  it  is  folly  as  well  as  weaknefs  to  exchange  the 
intereft  and  the  hopes  that  the  fpiritual  fyllem  ipfpires  for  the 
comfortlefs  chaos  of  fcepticifm. 

His  fubje(^  calls  him  to  confider  the  age  of  the  world.  To 
explore  antiquity,  he  obferves,  is  to  walk  among  ruins.  The 
eye  can  fcarcely  difccra  any  thing  but  marks  of  defolation :  the 
curtain  has  dropped,  and  the  fplendour  has  paiTed  away.  But 
the  patient  inveftigator,  like  the  diver,  may,  by  plunging  into 
the  depth  of  things,  bring  into  light  fome  litile  proofs  of  the 
exiftence  pf  what  may  long  have  been  buried  from  general  ob- 
fervation.  Antiquity  is  to  us  what  the  whole  volume  of  nature 
was  to  antiquity.  Mighty  revolutions  have  happened  in  the 
iiniverfe.  ft ovv  awfully  aftonifhed  are  we  at  contemplating  the 
yiciffitude^  of  this  globe:  fiihes  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  moun* 
tains;  the  Alps  formed  of  aquatic  cryllall.fations;  the  Pyrenees 
pi  enorqnous  ftiaflTes  of  granite,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  fub- 
fiances;  here  ti-emendous  eminences,  fuch  as  Ena,  Heckcla, 
and  Tencriffc,  formed  by  fubmarine  eruptions;  there  the  pe- 
trified bodies  of  men  and  other  animals  conf)lidated  into  com- 
ponent parts  of  tlip  fojid  rock,  as  at  Gibraltar  and  in  Dalmatia; 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  entire  forefts  tijrned  into  coal ;  here  a 
^ratum  of  fliells ;  there  a  ftraiuin  of  lava, --r We  derive  our 
Jpnowledge  from  a  people  loft.  The  great  epoc|i>  of  nature  arc^ 
indited,  unknoum  to  us,  and  we  are  utterly  ifqable  to  penetrate 
^e  obfcurity  under  which  they  are  concealed.  But  an  anterior 
people  D^o^  evidently  lived  in  a  fiouriibii)^  ftate^  Ci^Uiyated  rht 
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irts,  and  invented  thofe  fcienccs,  of  whi^h,  in  fragments,  wc  are 
only  the  inheritors.  How  many  inftitutions  do  we  not  find,  of 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  trace  the  commencement !  The  art  of 
fufing  metals,  an  art  fd  difficult  as  to  require  many  procefles, 
and  much  preliminary  knowledge,  has  had  an  immemo- 
rial exiftence  in  the  EalK  Letters  too  arc  fo  ancient, 
that  Pliny  thought  himfelf  warranted  in  denominating  them 
eternal*.  The  invention  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  muft  have 
been  of  the  moft  profound  antiquity.  And  what  (ball  we  (ay 
of  the  aftronomy  of  the  ancients,  which  they  clearly  did  not  in- 
ifent,  but  which  they  often  pradifed  without  underftanding  its 
principles? — With  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  much  of  it, 
in  Mr.  Sullivan's  opinion,  particularly  Genefis,  has  been  com- 
piled. In  no  one  part  of  Genefis  d(ies  he  fpeak  but  as  the  fimplc 
hiftorian.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  where  he  delivers  himfelf  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
with  the  fpirit  of  a  prophet — yet  he  admits  the  authenticity  of 
all  the  compilations  and  writings  of  Mofes ;  and  that  they  have 
the  ftrongeft  poiEble  claims  to  admiration  and  refpetft  f . 

The  ftate  or  empire  the  moft  ancient  on  hiftorical  record,  in 
our  author's  judgment,  is  the  ancient  Scythia,  comprehending 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  Tartary,  Ruflia  in  Afia,  Siberia,  Muf- 
covy,  the  Crimea,  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia 

•  It  is  evident  that  much  of  this  reafoning  in  favour  of  the  fyftem 
here  contended  for  may  be  urged  in  fupport  of  that  theory  which  de- 
duces the  fublimeft  truths,  and  moft  ufeful  arts,  not  from  the  light 
of  nature,  but  from  divine  revelation  to  our  firft  parents,  and  from 
them  to  us  by  tradition. — See  lall  Number  of  this  Review,  p.  354. 

+  A  clergyman  noiv  of  the  church  of  England,  cenfured  the 
editors/  in  a  pretty  Iharp  letter,  and  even  predided  evil  to  our 
Review,  for  appearing  as  accomplices  with  Mr.  Sullivan  in 
difleminating  dodlrines  inconfiftent  with  the  plain  records  of 
Mofes.  Firft,  wc  obferve,  that  it  is  our  plan  to  give  a  fair 
analyfis  of  every  book  that  admits,  or  as  far  as  it  admits  of  ana« 
lyfis,  whatever  may  be  the  dodlrines  that  it  contains ;  nor  had  we, 
when  that  cenfure  was  made,  finifhed  our  analytical  labours,  and 
come,  on  the  whole,  to  the  critical. — But  if,  inflcad  of  reprobating 
in  going  along,  we  have  fpoken  of  Mr*  Sullivan's  view  of  the  earth 
as  of  very  high  antiquity  with  an  air  of  cordiality ;  this  air  of  com- 
placency may  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  not  a 
•aptious  fnarler  at  the  authority  of  Mofes,  but  a  fincere  well-wifher  to 
the  interefts  of  mankind  ;  beft  promoted,  in  his  judgment  ^  by  the  pro- 
motion of  religious  fentiments ;  and  thefe  again  be(l  eftHbliQicd,  in 
Jome  injiancesy  by  explanations  not  fubverfive  of  cardinal  truths- 
is 
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is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  which  in  tliAt  imaUel  aie 
equal  to  more  than  five  thoufand  miles.     The  latitudes  cannot 
be  fo  eafily  or  fo  accurately  meafured;  but  from  the  40th  degree^ 
which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we  may  fecucely  advance 
above  a  thoufand  miles  to  the  northward,  till  our  progrefs  is 
flopped  by  the  cxceflive  cold  of  Siberia.     This  vaft  region  is 
the  moft  elevated  country  of  the  world,  or  at  leaft  of  what  is 
called  the  old  continent.     It  proudly  rifes  above  the  reft  of  the 
earth.     It  is  higher  than  Mount  Blanc  in  Switzerland,  which 
is  fifteen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
level  (>f  the  fea.     Above  the  level  of  the  Tea  Scythia  rifes  more 
than,  three  miles,  and  is  refted,  as  it  were,  on  the  fummit  dF 
mountains.     The  other  parts  of  the  globe  decline  from  it  in  re- 
gular gradation.     It  is  the  great  refervoir  of  water  for  the  moft 
confidcrable  part  of  Afia.     l^o  the  fouih  you  have,  among  other 
rivers,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Burampooter,  and  the  Yel- 
low River  5  to  the  north,  tbe  Oby  and  the  Irtiz,  the  Jeninea  and 
the  Lena.     Thefe  all  ftream   from  this  elevated  country.     It 
would  be  endlefs  to  wander  over  this  imraenfe  Scythian  domi- 
nion.    One  thing,  however  [on  the  prcfent  fubjefl,  viz.  the 
antiquity  and  produ£livenefs  of  this  great  florehoufe  of  nations] 
is  neceffary  to  be  remarked.     If  thofe  vaft  folitudes,  at  this 
hour,  poffefs  (as  he  (hews  that  they  do)  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fruitfulnefs,  what  muft  they  not  have  pofefled  when  culti- 
vated  and   enriched   by  the  labours  of  millions?      Caflimir^ 
Bootan,  Naffal,  Thibet,  even  China  itfelf  would  lofe  its  cele- 
brated fertility,  were  it  to  be  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.—- 
The  ancient  orieniiil  Scythians  are  not  indeed  accurately  to  he 
traced,  either  in  regard  to  locality,  knowledge,  or  fcience.     To 
the  northward,  however,  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  the  Cafpian, 
there  are  monuments  ftill  exifting  which  clearly  prove  thofe  re- 
gions to  have  been  formerly  inhabited  by  a  polifhed  and  a  let- 
tered people,  who  traded  with  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinefe,  and 
the  Hindoos  even  confiderably  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

But  why  are  there  no  remains  of  the  Scythian  nations  in 
Scythia?  Why,  Mr.  Sullivan  afks,  are  there  no  remains  of 
the  city  of  Troy  ? — The  true  reafon  why  the  great  ftock  of  the 
Scythians  is  exhaufted  is,  that  China,  India,  Perfia,  Afia  Minor, 
and  all  Europe,  have  drained  it  of  its  inhabitants*.     Are  the 

Carthagi«ians 

•  A  quellion  here  occurs :  What  induced  the  Scythians  to  leave 
rich  and  cultivated  countries,  in  qucft  of  others  not  more,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  but  in  fome  lefs  fertile,  than  thofe  they  abandoned  ?  *  Man  is 
Ibmetimes  reprefented  by  philofophers  as  a  fluggilh  and  indolent  ani- 
mal, that  naturally  adheres  to  his  native  foil ;  but  there  are  many 
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Carthaginians  to  be  traced  who  lived  but  the  other  day  ? — La« 
TIUM  has  given  language  and  arts  to  Europe,  to  America,  and 
to  various  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa;  yet  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  the  ancient  Latium,  fcarcely  poUefles,  at  this  moment^ 
a  hut,  or  a  being  who  can  read  or  write. 

We  are  told,  favs  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  the  want  of  feas  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Ana,  as  Siberia  and  great  Tartary,  as  well  as 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  a  caufe  why  thefe  countries 
muft  be  rendered  almoil  uninhabitable,  and  is  a  circumftance 
which  furnifhes  a  ftrong  prejudice  againft  the  opinion,  that  thefe 
countries  were  the  original  habitations  of  mankind.  For  is  it 
not,  we  are  a(ked.  by  the  vicinity  of  fcas  and  rivers  that  the 
cold  of  the  higher  latitudes,  and  the  heat  of  the  lower,  are  mo- 
derated? Mr.  Sullivan  (hews  how  the  general  elevation  of 
thefe  plains,  as  alfo  that  of  the  yalley  cf  Quito  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  prevents  any  alteration  of  temperature,  or  any  diminution 
of  fertility.  Even  corn  is  found  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in 
Scythia.  This  is  a  curious  faftj  and,  were  there  no  other, 
would  warrant  us  in  believing  Scythia  to  have  been  the  firft  re- 
fidence  of  man  after  the  deluge. — Linnaeus  obferves,  that  many 
of  our  plants,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  indigenous  and  wild 
in  Siberia :  nor  were  they  cultivated  in  Europe  till  the  invafion 
of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  who  introduced  them  with  other 
good  things  amongft  us.  Corn  would  feem  to  belong  as  na- 
turally to  Scythia  as  the  coiFee  does  to  Arabia,  and  as  the  (pice 
docs  to' the  Moluccas.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  riitre,  uni* 
verfally  found  in  Tartary,  is  l.kewif^  a  ftrong  proof  of  former 
population.     It  is  from  ai;!imal  fubftances  alone  that  nitre  is 

fencrated.  Nitre,  therefore,  as  demonftrably  indicates  the  ha-^ 
itattons  of  men,  as  banks  of  (bells  do  the  habitations  of  oyfters* 
Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  fevcral  hiftorical  memoirs  proving  the  an- 
tiquity and  accuracy  of  Indian  aftronomy,  derived,  as  the  Indians 
tbemfelves,  from  the  North.  Four  fets  of  Indian  MSS.  con- 
taining tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  places  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  have  been  examined  4nd  compared  by  Bailly;  and  his 
calculations  have  been  verified,  and  his  reafonings  illuftrated  and 
extended,  by  the  learned  Profeflbr  Playfair.  The  general  refult 
pf  all  the  inquiries,  reafonings,  and  calculations,  in  regard  to 
Indian  aftronomy,  which  have  hitherto  been  qiade  public,  is^ 

>l     "  "        I  MH     J  11  I    !■_■      I  ■         I       I    II  II  I      II    I  , 

appearances  that  (hew  mankind  to  be  reftlef^  and  erratic  animals.-^^ 
Even  governments,  ai^d  civsl  fed  and  refined  governments  top,  eiJtcr 
into  this  eiraiic  and  adventurous  fpirit.  What  (Bnormous  fpms,  and 
deluges  of  blood,  hnve  not  we,  and  other  European  nations,  expende4 
in  foreign  colonial  fettlements,  while  fo  much  land  at  home,  aud  near 
a  flourilhing  market,  lies  whoUy  wj^^f 

that 
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that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  more  particularly 
their  fituation  at  the  commencement  of  the  different  epochs  to 
which  the  four  fets  of  tables  refer,  are  afcertained  with  great 
accuracy. — The  n)ethod  •f  prediding  eclipfes  followed  by  the 
B  rah  mans  is  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from  any  that  has 
been  found  in  the  poiTeffion  of  nations  in  the  infancy  of  aftro* 
nomy.  Geometry,  as  well  as  arithmetic,  is  here  Called  in  to 
contribute  its  aiEftance.  The  older  the  calculations  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  more  accurate  they  are  found.  For  thofe  very 
remotes  ages  (nearly  5000  years  diftant  from  the  prefent),  their 
aftronomy  is  moft  accurate ;  and  the  nearer  it  comes  down  to 
our  own  times,  the  more  jts  conformity  with  Ours  diminifties. 
But  from  aftronomy  in  its  mod  advanced  ftate  is  this  alone  to 
be  expefted. — Aftronomy,  in  its  progrefs,  has  had  a  conneSed 
chain  from  Samarcand  to  China,  from  China  to  Nagara,  fron\ 
Nagara  to  Bonaris,  and  from  Bonaris  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninfula  of  India.  Among  all  thsfe  nations  we  find  the  frag- 
ments, not  the  elements  of  the  fcience  of  aftronomy.  They 
evidently  have  received  an  inheritance ;  they  have  become  the 
depofitaries ;  they  are  not  the  inventors.  Why  (hould  we  no^ 
therefore,  believe,  that  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Gulph  of 
Perfia,  and  ftill  farther  to  the  northward,  there  exifted  a  people 
in  antiquity,  who  were  more  renowned,  and  better  inftru£ted^ 
than  others? 

Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  fhew  the  ftate  of  arithmetic,  ediics, 
ontology,  and  pneumatology,  among  the  ancient  Hindoos ;  and 
how  the  knowledge  of  the  weftern  world  was  derived  from 
the  caft.  He  furveys  the  ancient  empires  of  Alia,  Babylonisi 
Perfia,  and  China;  and,  from  various  conilderations,  proves 
the  ancient  migration  of  Scythians  irito  other  parts  of  Afia,  and 
into  Europe. — He  ftates  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  £u* 
ropean  nations;  all  of  which,  however,-  ire  from  the  aboriginai 
ftock  of  Celts,  or  from  Scythia.    . 

It  has  been  faid,  that  northern  clmsates,  efpecfally  thole  of 
high  latitudes,  have  a  tendency  to  deprefs  the  energy  of  the  huf 
man  mind.  Our  author  proves  this  afTertion  to  be  erroneous, 
and,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  vindicates  the  mental  vigour  of 
the  northern  nations,  who  were  more  civilifed  than  is  commonly 
fupp  )fed,and  with  whom  the  greateft  revolutions  commonly  ori- 
ginated. He  takes  a  review  of  the  diftblution  of  the  weftern 
Koman  empire;  the  courfe  of  migration  from  north  and  eaft  to 
fouth  and  weft;  and  the  hiftory  of  letters.  The  Greek  and  La. 
tin  tongues,  he  concludes,  were  of  Scythian  origin.  The 
Celtic  and  the  Gothic  languages  were  radically  different*  The 
ancient  Britons,  who  were  in  a  confiderabje  degree  civilifed  be- 
fore the  Roman  invailon,  had  letters  which  they  probably  derived 

from 
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from  the  Phoenioiant.— He  reviews  the  cbaraAer  and  doSfines 
of  the  dniids,  as  aUb  that  of  the  Scythians  i  and  makes  varioiis 
^>fervations  on  the  ancient  ftate  of  Britain.  Mr.  Sullivan 
fliews^  diac  the  ancient  Britons  and  Irifh  were  derived  from  one 
common  ftock.  He  enters  on  the  much-agitated  queftion  con* 
eeming  the  fuperior  antii[uity  of  the  Scotch  or  the  Irifli  nation* 
The  p<lems  of  Offian,  he  thinks,  in  the  main  of  great  antiquity, 
sfbrd  proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  thefe  nations.  Tho 
nordi  coafts  of  Africa  and  Spain  were  early  colonifed  by  the 
Pbotsnu^ians.  Several  parts  of  Europe  were  afterwards  colonifed 
by  the  Milefians,  and  among  the  reft,  he  thinks,  probably  Ire- 
laid.  The  Irifli,  he  obferves,  were  pofid&d  of  letters  long  be- 
fore the  introduAion  of  the  Roman  alphabet  by  the  teachers  of 
Chriftianity.  Other  collateral  proofs  Ihew  that  Ireland  was 
eivilrfed  in  a  very  remote  period.  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
movements  of  the  northern  nations,  which  were  of  very  caiiy 
date;  their  characters,  cuftoms,  literature,  fuperftitions.— ^ 
Though  the^Scythians  were  anterior  to  the  Ifraelitcs,  the  Jewifli 
fcriptures,  which  he  vindicates  againft  the  ridicule  of  Voltaire^ 
fate  ffaews  to  be  entitled  to  as  high  refped  as  the  moft  ancient  htf^ 
rical  records,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Moiaic 
laws ;  the  purity  of  the  religious  fyftem  they  contain  5  ai^l  the 
fubiimity  of  their  di<dion.  Man  is  at  all  times  nearly  die  fame; 
and  modern  attainments  in  fcience  and  arts  are  lefe  fuperior  to 
dxofe  of  the  ancients  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  The  fcience, 
and  even  the  letters,  of  the  ancient  Greeics  and  Romans,  our 
matters  in  literature,  are  both  of  them  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Scythians. — He  difcourfes  of  Greece  in  its  moft  flourifliTng 
flate;  its  phtlofophy,  and  alfo  mythology.  He  next  takes  a 
view,  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  Italy.  He  dcfcribes  the  cruelty  and 
fuperftitious  intolerancy  of  ancient  nations  before  tiie  time  of 
Chnft;  and  difplays  the  excellence  of  Chriftianity,  which  is  the 
perfeflion  of  natural  religion. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  fixth  and  laft  volume,  exhibits  a  defence 
of  Chriftianity,  taken  from  the  great  topics  of  miracles,  pro- 
l^ciess  and  its  internal  evidence  arifing  from  that  exceUenco, 
and  diofe  dear  marks  of  fupernatural  interpolation,  which  are 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  religion  itfelf.  The  two  former,  he  bbv 
ierves,  have  been  fufficiently  explained  and  enforced  by  the  ablcft 
pens ;  but  the  latter,  which  feems  to  carry  with  it,  if  not  the 
moft  fetts&Aory,  at  leaft,  the  moft  fimple  kind  of  convidion, 
has  not  altogether,  been  confidered  with  that  attention  which  it 
appears  to  deferve..  On  this  field  he  therefore  expatiates  at  very 
confiderable  length,  and,  among  other  points,  infifts  chiefly  on 
what  follows :  the  do£h:ines  of  the  Chriftian  religion  are  equally 
I  ftew 


new  with  the  objeft*;  and  contain  ideas  of  God  and  of  many 
of  the  prefent  and  of  a  future  life;  and  of  the  relations  which  all 
thefe  bear  to  each  other,  totally  .unheard  of,  and  quite  diflimilar 
from  any  which  had  ever  been  thought  of  previous  to  its  publi- 
cation. The  mind  of  man,  on  alt  occafions,  adapts  itfelf  to  the 
different  nature  of  its  objeds :  it  is  contraded  and  debafed  by 
being  converfant  with  little  and  low  things ;  and  feels  a  pro^- 
portionablc  enlargement  from  the  contemplation  of  great  and 
fublime  views.  Philofophy  contributes  much  towards  the  en-- 
largement  of  our  ideas ;  but  Chriftianity  extends  them  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  the  general  light  of  nature.  Nothing  in  reality  is 
6f  greater  force  to  fubdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the  heart, 
and  to  regulate  the  will.  For  whether  a  man  be  actuated  by 
his  pafEons  or  his  reafon,  thefe  are  firft  wrought  upon  by  fome 
obje<^  which  ftirs  the  foul  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  dimen- 
Sons.     Mr.  Sullivan  reverences  all  religions  on  the  following 

irround :  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  one  and  the 
ame  being  whom  all  mankind  adore.  We  behold  the  fame 
ftars;  we  live  under  jhe  influence  of  one  common  heaven;  we 
are  encompaffed  by  the  fame  univerfe.  Each  unenlightened 
man,  therefore,  follows  his  own  plan  in  fearch  of  truth.  It 
clearly,  then,  was  the  will  of  ^e  Governor  of  the  earth,  that 
dae  Syrians  (bould  worfliip  one  way,  the  Greeks  another,  »nd 
the  Egyptians  another.  Had  he  meant  otherwife,  he  would 
have  fo  ordained  it;  and  men  would  of  neceflity  have  followe4 
what  he  had  prefcribed  to  them.  There  are  no  peopk  who  da 
not,  by  the  Mght  of  nature,  and  an  internal  fenfe  of  their  owa 
weaknefs,  agree  in  fubmiffion  to  a  fuperior  being  f,  thou^ 
they  all,  perhaps,  difagree  in  the  ideas  they  have  formed  to 
tbemfelves  of  him.  Religion  is  the  moft  lafting  fource  of  com- 
fort; for  whatelfe  can  fill  the  aching  void  in  the  heart  that  hu- 
man pleaAires  can  never  fill  ?  The  troubled  foul  ceafes  to  beat 
with  anguifb,  for  hope  bids  it  be  ftill.  When  friends  are  unr 
kind,  and  the  mind  has  loft  the  prop  on  which  it  fondly  leaned^ 

•  Here  we  cannot  fubfcribc  to  our  author's  opinion  without  certam 
reftri^tions  and  limitations.  Though  we  by  no  Bi€ai^  a^ent  to  tho(b 
wbo  pretend  to  deduce  the  whole  of  the  Chriflian  fyftem  from 
Afiatic  mythology  and  metaphyiics;  yet  it  appears  that  not  a  few  of 
the  moral,  metaphyficalj^  and  theological  tenets  of  Chriftianity  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Hindoos ;  probably  handed  down  from  pa- 
triarchal times.    * 

f  Even  they  who  blindly  worfhip  the  creatare,  pay  real  and  fob* 
ftandalt  though  indiredl  and  unintended  homage  to  the  Creator ;  ie 
like  manner  as  the  Indian  who  proftrated  himfelf  bef(ac  a  Watoh 
did  honour  to  the  contrivance  of  the  watchmaker. 

where 
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where  can  the  tender  fufferer  fly  but  to  the  Fountain  of  alt 

Eoodneis?  And  when  death  fhall  have  defolated  the  prefcrnc 
:cne,  and  torn  from  us  the  companions  of,  our  youch;  when 
we  (ball  walk  along  the  accuftomed  path,  and  almoft  Fancying 
nature  dead,  a(k,  where  are  thofe  wno  gave  life  to  thcfe  wcU- 
known  fcenes?  When  memory  (hall  heighten  former  pleafures 
to  contraft  our  prefent  profpe«s,  there  is  but  one  fource  of 
comfort  within  our  reach;  and  in  that  fublime  folitude  the  world 
appears  only  to  contain  the  Creator  and  created, 

Mr.  Sullivan  fays,  in  conclufion,  ^  I  now  have  dane«     In  the 

*  profpedl  of  rendering  fome  fervice  to  my  fcilow-creatures  I 

*  find  my  reward.  As  I  have  gone  along,  I  have  been  much 
^  beholden  to  others.     Nor  have  I  been  aihamed  to  take  ailift- 

*  ance.     The  attention  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  my  dif- 

*  fercnt  autho  ities,  will,  befides  the  obvious  advantage  of  au«* 

*  thenticitv^  prevent  thofe  who  may  be  entitled  to  it,  fiom  be- 

*  ing  deprived  of  the  fair  fame  of  their  labours.     To  them  I 

*  Ijoneftiy  acknowledge  my  <  bligations.     They  have  fup|;oriecl 

*  me  throughout :  and  I  frankly  confef^,  that  had  it  not  b^eri 
<  for  them,  I  (hould  long  ago  have  relinquifhed  what  would 
^  have  been  too  much  for  my  own  unaided  abilities^' 


This  compilation,  interfperfed  with  refleclions,  critical,  Tfnd 
philofophical,  by  the  author,  is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be ;  and  is 
more  generally  ufeful  than  if,  like  many  other  writers,  he  had 
been  more  anxious  about  the  fame  of  original  genius,  than  to 
place  in  an  interefting  light,  fads  and  truths  already  known« 
This  is  an  excellent  companion  and  guide  in  the  ftudy  (  f  phi- 
philofophy,  human  and  divine:  a  fpirit,  fenfible,  well-difpofed, 
and  benignant;  attuned  to  whatever  is  moft  fublime  and  affeft- 
ing  in  bo'h  the  natural  and  moral  world, 

-  The  MACHINERY,  if  we  may  ufe  this  term  in  philofophy  as 
well  as  in  poetry,  is  happily  coiurived  to  arreft  attention,  to 
affift  abftradtion,  and  excite  fublime  conceptions.  The  mind, 
in  traverfing  the  fields  of  generalifation,  is  relieved  and  invi- 
gorated by  refting  frequently  on  natural  and  particdar  objefls. 
The  moft  eloquent  of  the  ancients,  and  very  many  writers  of 
the  firft  capacity  among  the  moderns,  inftead  of  compofin^ 
formal  difcourfes,  communicate  their  fentiments  in  the  form  of 
dialogues,  animated  by  many  circumftances  and  incidents.— 
Other  writers  have  roufed  attention  by  laying  the  fcenes  of 
their  dialogues  in  the  fhadcs  below.  Others,  like  Cicero  in 
Scipio's  idceam,^  Poggius  among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  Volney 
amidft  thofe  of  Palmyra,  have  tranquillifed  and  elevated  the 
blinds  of  their  readers  to  the  heights  of  meditation,  by  a  natural 
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aflbciation  between  fublime  objeSs  and  fubUme  ideas,  introduc- 
ing one  another  in  a  train  by  various  analogies.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  that  advantage  which  is  obtained  by  this  kind  of 
machinery.  The  mind,  by  taking,  as  it  were,  a  new  pofition, 
is  freed  from  the  fetters  of  ordinary  habits,  and  purfues  game  in 
a  new  trafl:.  Prejudices  are  thus,  in  fome  meafure,  thrown 
off,  and  objefts  are  viewed  in  new  relations  to  each  other.  It^ 
is  thus  that  feveral  very  extraordinary  phenomena  in  human  na- 
ture appear  highly  credible,  and  quite  natural,  in  the  romance 
*  Mammuth,  or.  Human  Nature  difplayed  on  a  grand  Scale; 
in  a  Tour  into  the  central  Parts  of  Africa  V  that  would  have 
feemad  frivolous,  if  not  altogether  falfe,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
grave  and  didadic  expofition.  All  thefe  advantages  are  gained 
by  our  author  when  he  afcends  the  Alps  f ,  broken,  abrupt,  and 
fublime,  in  phyfical  conftruition  and  appearance;  and  giving 
ihelter  to  a  fimple,  brave,  and. free  people;  and  confequently 
opening  viilas  into  all  that  is  mod  interefting  in  naturd;  through 
all  the  kingdoms  of  which,  rifmg  from  inanimatcd,  individual, 
and  elementary  matter,  through  bodies  varioufly  organifed  and 
animated,  to  abftra£led  ideas,  and  fpiritual  agents,  he  makes  a 
glorious  excurfion. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  at  once  leifure  and  ability  to 
make  fo  grand  a  tour.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  read  a  world  of 
books,  digefted  them,  and  made  what  he  approved  wholly  his 
own.  But  he  is  not  an  ungrateful  pilferer.  He  acknowledges 
bis  obligations  to  authors }  he  illuftrates  their  dodrines,  and  he 
extends  their  fame. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  we  underftand,  is  accompliflied  not  only  by  an 
intimate  converfancy  with  books,  but  by  much  travelling  in 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  and  by  an  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  as  it  is  difplayed  in  aftive  life.  Attention,  like  a 
microfcope,  magnifies  its  object.  Hence  the  folitary  plodder, 
to  whom  one  fort  of  knowledge  is  every  thing,  is  apt  to  over- 
rate his  fubjefl:  whatever  it  be,  and  to  make  a  falfe  calculation 
of  the  real  fpace  that  it  occupies  in  the  circle  of  nature  and 
fcience.  To  read  books  on  all  fubjefts,  to  vary  local  fituation, 
and  converfe  with  all  men  and  all  things,  flrengthens  common- 
fenfe,  {hews  things  in  a  JAift  light,  gives  the  mind  freedom  in 
its  operations,  and  teaches  a  kind  of  intuitive  difcernment. 

•Where  the  Mammuth  is  -ftill  fuppofed  to  exift,  and  the 
wrecks  of  a  primaeval  pe6ple,  on  a  fimilar  fcale  of  magnitude* 

•  f  Even  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  did  not  difdain  this  kind  of 
condnd  when  he  chofe  a  mountain  as  a  fit  fcene  for  opening  and  ex  - 
plaining  the  nature  of  his  divine  commifiioD* 
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Mr.  Sullivan  is  well  acquainted  with  Hindoo  literature 
and  mythology;  and  with  thofe,  too,  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  ancient  nations;  to  which  he  is  not  unwilling  to  pay  a 
portion  of  divine  regard,  as  well  as  to  our  own  facred  writings : 
the  whole  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  allow  to  be  divinely 
infpircd*.  The  writings,  the  traditions,  the  remains  of  arts, 
and  the  various  references  in  the  eaft  and  north-qaft  to  remote 
antiquity,  have  givm  a  flrong  bias  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  mind  in 
favour  of  that  fyflem  which  gives  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
Mofaic  to  thd  world.  And  this  point,  with  the  derivation  of 
all  arts  and  fcicnces  from  the  high  ktitudes  of  ancient  Scythia, 
and  perhaps  from  a  continent  now  fwallowed  up  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  forms  a  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  mind  or  caft 
of  thinking.  The  Indian  tables  of  aftronomy  brought  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  and  the  prefent  century,  muft  be 
allowed,  by  all  candid  minds,  to  form  an  addition  to  thofe  other 
circumftances  which  have  induced  even  good  and  pious  Chrif- 
tians  to  make  new  comments  on  the  chronology  of  Mofes. 

For  Mr.  Sullivan,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  writings,  and,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of  his  manners, 
there  can  be  nothing  farther  removed  from  his  intentions  thaa 
to  fhake  any  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  confolatory 
hopes  of  mankind,  fojourning  through  this  vale  of  tears,  are 
founded.  His  prepofleffions  arc  all  on  the  fide  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  his  indignation  againfl:  thofe  philofophers  who  ^  fa- 

*  crifice  the  great  interefts  of  virtue  for  the  little  interefts  of 

*  van'ty,'  is  fmcere  and  animated.     *  Even  fuppofing  the  evi- 

*  dences'of  the  Chriftian  religion  be  doubtful,  what  right  has 
<  an  individual  to  rob  a  whole  people  of  their  happinefs?'  He 
infifts  much  on  the  folly  of  indulging  the  fordid  hope  of  anni- 
hilation, and  the  comfortable  hopes  held  out  by  Chriftianity. 
On  this  topic,  how  defirable  it  were  that  the  Chriftian  faith 
Ihould  be  well-founded  (which  Lord  Bolingbroke  calls  a  beg- 
garly argument),  he  rather  infifts  too  much. — There  is,  indeed, 
as  juftly  obferved  by  our  great  apoftle,  fuch  a  thing  as  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief:  and  it  would  be  an  eflential  point  gained,  if 
the  will  could  be  brought  to  engage  the  imagination  in  the 


•  Whether  it  be  wifer,  in  the  prefent  age,  in  theologians  to  con- 
tend for  unlimited  and  implicit  faith  in  all  that  is  written  in  the 
Bible;  or,  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  to  admit  of  exceptions,  and,  in 
many  inftances  of  allegorical  interpretation,  we  pretend  not  to  dc-» 
termine.  The  obfervation  of  Lord  Bacon  on  this  fubjeft,  cannot  be 
too  often  recolleded — a  mixture  of  human  curioiity  and  human  weak- 
nefs,  produces  great  confufion. 
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Tervictf  of  the  underftanding.  But  the  fplendid  objefls  held  out 
by  religious  faith,  are  tliemfelves  the  beft  fitted  to  produce  this 
elfcd;  without  reminding  us  how  liable  to  cavil  a  profefled 
determination  is,  to  look  only  to  one  fide  of  the  queftion; 
In  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity  he  firmly  believes,  as  the  moft  na- 
tural, and  confequently  the  moft  philofophical  folution  of  the 
phenome.^a  of  the  univerfe. 

To  this  enlightened  and  amiable  fpirit  we  may  apply  the  cha- 
ra^er  of  Shaftmury  by  the  poet  Thomfon : 

'*  Who  fcann'd  his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye. 

•  His  weaknefs  prone  to  (h^de,  to  raife  his  aim, 

*  And  with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart,' 


Art.  III.  The  Hi/iory  of  Great  Britain^  conneSfed  ix>Uh  th€ 
Chronology  of  Europe :  with  Notes^  ^c.  containing  Anecdotes  of 
the  Times ^  Lives  of  the  Learned^  and  Specimens  of  their  Works • 
Vol.  /.  From  Cafar's  Invajion  to  the  Depojition  and  Death  of 
Richard  11,  By  James  P  tit  Andrews^  F.A.S.  pp.  477. 
4to.  il.  IS.  boards.     CadelL     Londoni  1794. 

'TpHE  defign  of  this  performance  is  unfolded  in  the  preface, 
^  where  we  are  told,  that  many  years  are  paft  fince  the  au- 
thor of  the  enfuing  work  formed  a  wiQi  to  reduce  the  moft  intc- 
refting  occurrences  relative  to  modern  Europe  wrthin  a  reafon- 
able  compafs;  and  by  arranging  them  in  fuch  chronological  or- 
der, that  the  events  of  each  year  fliould  face  a  corresponding 
epoch  of  Britain,  tempt  thofe  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  univerfal 
hiftory,  who  had  hitherto  been  contented,  at  moft,  with  that  of 
their  own  country. 

Our  author  has  divided  his  work  into  feveral  books;  at  the 
clofe  of  each  he  has  given  '  Anecdptes  and  obfervations  relating 

*  to  the  religion,  government,  manners,  literature,  arts  and 

*  fciedces,  commerce,  coins,  military  art,  medicine,  agriculture 

*  and  gardening,  manufa£tures,language;' of  the  particular  period 
of  which  the  bdok  treats.  He  has  alfo  added,  '  Incidents,  biogra- 

*  phical  (ketches,  fpecimens  of  poetry,'  &c.  which  are  not  the 
leaft  curious  parts  of  the  work.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  co- 
pious notes,  which,  while  they  difplay  extenfive  erudition,  form 
the  moft  amuiing  portion  of  this  chronological  hiftory.  The 
whole  are  properly  authenticated  by  the  original  authors;  a  va* 
luable  accuracy  which  unfortunately  every  modern  hiftory  cannot 
boaft. 

To  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  which  Mr. 
Andrews  has  ingenioufly  employed  to  arrange  his  materials,  and 
to  conduit  the  plan,  of  which  he  has  the  merit  of  invention, 
we  prcfent  him  with  one  page  copied  from  the  work  itfclf : 

^B  2  *A,D. 
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•  A.  D.  i344>  5,  6. 

«  The  years  1344  and  45  were  employed  by  Edward  m  preparing 
for  a  vigorous  war.  During  that  time  he  maintained  a  fmall  army 
in  Guienne,  under  John^  Earl  of  Derby,  a  brave  and  popular  com- 
mander *,  who,  although  out-numbered  by  the  French,  f(tund  means 
neverthelefs  to  aft  on  theoffeniive  with  remarkable  fuccefs. 

*  A  year  now  came  forward  which  will  ever  be  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  England.  At  the  commencement  of  1346,  the  fmall  but 
gallant  corps  under  Derby  was  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by 
a  vaftly  fuperior  force,  in  Guienne.  Edward  haded  to  affifl  th^m 
with  14,000  f  difciplined  troops,  and  as  many  irregular  Welch  and  t 
Iri(h.  The  winds  were  contrary,  and  Geoffrey  de  Harcourt,  a  noble 
Norman  fugitive,  perfuaded  the  King  that  a  diverfion  in  Normandy 
would  be  advifeable.  ThcrEnglift^  landed  at  La  Hogue,  defeated  x 
coniiderable  army  under  the  Count  d'Eu,  and,  having  taken  and  pil- 
laged Caen  and  all  the  open  towns  (fweeping  away  plunder  enough  to 
load  a  little,  fleet  of  tranfports),  purfued  their  dellru^ive  courfe  along 
the  Seine  to  the  walls  of  Paris. 

*  The  retreat  of  Edward  was  not  fo  eafy  as  his  onfet.  He  found* 
indeed,  means  by  a  flratagem  to  pafs^the  Seine ;  but  the  Somme,  wit}i 
an  army  to  defend  its  banks,  oppofed  his  march  towards  Flanders  ; 
and  Philip,  with  100,003  men  (the  flower  of  the  French  forces)  hung 
on  his  rear.  A  peafant,  Gobin  Agarre  (his  infamy  has  preferved  his 
name  from  oblivion)  lured  by  a  reward,  fhewed  him  a  ford.  He 
pailed  it,  and  drove  away  an  oppoiing  army,  while  only  the  fuddea 
rife  of  the  tide  faved  his  rear  from  being  cut  off  by  Philip.' 

*  *  Derby  was  very  much  beloved  by  his  men.  To  encourage  his 
foldiers  at  the  dorming  of  a  flrong  phce,  he  promifed  to  each  man 
whatever  plunder  he  (hould  find  for  himfelf.  A  Welch  knight  lighted 
on  the  receiver's  office,  and  would  have  reflored  the  treamrc  to  the 
general  '  No,'  faid  Derby,  ^  we  are  not  at  child's  play.  Keep  the 
'  money  thy felf.'  [Camden.] 

f  *  When  the  king  was  railing  troops  for  this  expedition,  a  large 
corps  of  young  men  of  fafhion  joined  the  army.  Thefe  had  each  a 
patch  over  one  eye ;  and  each  had  fwprn  that  there  it  fhould  remain 
until  its  owner  had  performed  fome  brave  a<flion  in  France.  In  mo- 
dern times  diis  might  raife  a  fmile,  «  But  (fays  FroifTart  gravely) 
«  thcfe  gentlemen  were  much  admired.'  Sir  Walter  Manny  was 
their  captain.  ' 

X  *  Thefe  were  armed  with  long  knives,  and  were  more  terrible 
to  a  flying  or  wounded  foe  than  to  one  in  battle  array.  The  knights 
of  each  coootry.are  however  to  be  excepted.* 
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*  Cantacuzenus  is  fupported  againft  John  Palscologus  by  the  friend- 
fliip  of  the  Turks.  Amir,  Sultan  of  Jonia,  fenda  him  troops;  by 
whofe  help  he  poflefTes  himfelf  of  Thrace.  The  Turks  gain  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  Europe,  and  foon  acquire  ftrength  there. 

*  Sultan  Orchanesweds  the  daughter  of  Cantacuzenus.  Apocaucas 
is  flain  by  the  populace  of  Candantinople. 

*  Italy,  having  no  fteady  government,  lies  a  prey  to  formidable 
bands  of  robbers  *. 

*  Nicholas  Gabrini,  ftyled  Rienzi,  having  rendered  himfelf  popu- 
lar at  Rome,  and  riien  from  the  lowed  date  to  that  of  a  deputy  from 
the  Romans  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  returns  to  Rome,  much  honoured 
by  Pope  Clement  VI. 

*  Prince  Andrew  of  Hungary,  hufband  to  Joah,  Queen  of  Naples, 
in  13^5,  is  aiTaflinated  in  his  palace.  Joan  is  fufpeded  of  contriv- 
ing this  deed. 

*  Lewis,  the  German  emperor,  fHH  tries  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
holy  fee ;  but  the  conditions  propofed  by  Clement  are  fo  hard  that  a 
diec,  called  on  purpofe,  hears  them  with  dilguil  and  refentment* 

*  Alphonfo  of  Caltile  takes  Algeiiras,  and  renders  the  Xing  of 
Granada  tributary. 

*  The  Scots  break  the  truce,  and  make  inroads  Into  England  in 
1344.  David  Bruce,  in  1346,  draws  together  his  forces  to  attack  the 
realm  while  Edward  and  his  bed  troops  are  in  France.  He  fets  out 
with  ^n  ill  omen.  Rofs  aiTafllnates  Raynald  of  the  ifles,  and  leads 
back  his  fo  lowers  to  the  mountains.  David  dorms  Liddel  Cadle,  and 
beheadb  the  celebrated  plunderer.  Sir  Walter  Selby,  with  circum- 
dances  of  great  inhumanity ;  he  now  prefles  forward  wafting  Durham 
with  great  barbarity.  The  Knight  of  Liddefdale  widies  him  to  re- 
treat, but  is  over-ruled  by  the  council,  who  think  that  this  opportu- 
nity of  revenging  the  «niferies  brought  on  their  country  by  Edward 
ihould  not  be  miffed  At  NeviPs  Crofs  the  Scots  are  utterly  defeated 
by  an  army  led  by  the  Archbiihop  of  York,  encouraged  by  Queen 
Philippa,  and  compofed  of  ecclefiadics  and  raw  militia.  David  is  taken 
by  John  Copcland,  a  brave  efquire,  after  having  wounded  his  Captor  in 
the  face.  Among  the  flain  are  Moray  and  Strathern,  the  condable, 
the  chancellor,  the  marfhal,  and  the  chamberlain.  Befides  King  Da- 
vid, there  are  taken  Fife,  Menteith,  and  Wigton,  the  Knight  of 
Liddefdale^  and  fifty  barons.  The  foldiers  fall  in  proportion.  The 
Stewart  retreats  (feme  fay  blameably)  with  thofe  he  can  draw  toge- 
ther. He  is  made  regent  of  Scotland.  The  Englifli  advance,  take 
mod  of  the  cadlcs,  fubdue  the  Lothians,  and  over-awe  the  whole 
country.' 

The 

*  *  The  profligacy  of  the  military,  and  the  wretched nefs  of  the 
dome  die  people,  were  at  this  period  incredible.  Italy,  in  particular, 
was  ravaged  by  a  •  General  Warner,'  who  wore,  on  a  tunic  eriibroi- 
dered  with  filver,  words  which  infpire  horror.  *  Duca  Guarnieri, 
figaore  della  campagnia^  nemico  di  Dio,  di  picta  et  di  mifericordia.' 

B3  la 
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The  following  anecdotes  refpefUng  two  of  our  EngHfli  mo- 
narchs  will  gratify  curiofity.  The  one  relative  to  Cceur  de  Lion 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  our  hiftorians,  yet  is  ex- 
tremely interefting  to  the  lovers  of  anecdote,  and  very  forct))ly 
diiplays  the  heroic  character  of  the  valorous  Richard: 

*  A.  D.  889  to  893. 

*  To  fecurc  thefe  advantages  to  his  now  happy  fubjedb,  this  great 
prince  inflituted  a  militia,  and  formed  a  refpedable  fleet,  compofed 
of  vefTels  longer,  loftier,  and  fwifter  than  any  the  Danes  could  boafl. 
To  affift  in  navigating  this,  as  well  as  to  found  and  continue  manu- 
faftures,  he  encouraged  by  gifts  and  privileges  ingenious  foreigners 
to  fettle  in  his  dominions.  To  learned  men,  and  to  adventurous  tra- 
vellers, he  was  a  liberal  patron,  without  diilin^ion  of  countries  *. 

In  this  blafphemous  fcroll,  the  wretch  ftyles  himfelf  *  The  enemy  of 
•  the  Almighty  and  of  humanity.*  Under  this  leader,  who  can  won- 
der that  the  rooft  execrable  exccfles  were  committed  daily?  *  Gens,* 
fays  Petrarch's  biographer,  *  fans  loix  fans  difcipline,  fans  moeurs, 
'  qui  pilloient,  violoient  et  faccagoient  tout,  fans  avoir  egard  ni  a  la 
'  naiflance,  ni  au  fexe,  ni  a  I'age.*  This  execrable  army  wafted  the 
country  about  Sienna  and  Perugia,  beiides  the  dominions  of  the  Pope, 
laid  Lombardy  under  contribution,  and  then  ieparated  ;  fome  to  carry 
home  their  ill-got  wealth,  others  to  continue  the;r  outrages  under  the 
banners  of  little  Italian  tyrants.  fViE  de  Petrarch.] 

*  *  This  magnanimous  prince  employed  adventurous  mariners  to 
explore  the  moft  didant  northern  regions,  and  actually  gained  (by 
means  of  one  Ofthere,  fuppofed  to  be  a  banifhed  Norwegian  chief) 
intelligence  of  the  Dwina,  on  whofe  banks  Archangel  flands ;  a  river 
not  again  fpoken  of  in  England  until  1^53,  when  Richard  Chancellor 
found  his  way  to  the  White  Sea:  what  follows  is  Hill  morp  furpri^ng. 
By  means  of  a  correfpondcnce  which  Alfred  engaged  in  with  Abel, 
patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  he  heard  of  a  fet  of  ChrilHans,  who  lived  in 
penury  on  the  fouth.eailern  coaft  of  Alia,  now  called  Coromandel ; 
he  chofe  a  fpirited  prieil,  named  Sighelm,  to  relieve  thefe  his  op- 
prefTed  brethren.  By  what  track  this  gallant  adventurer  proceeded 
we  know  not,  farther  than  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  he  reached  the 
end  of  his  journey,  delivered  the  royal  prefents,  and  brought  back' 
from  India  many  curious  jewels  j  fome  of  which  were  to  be  feei\  in  the 
days  of  William  of  Malm(bury,  at  Sherborne  cathedral,  of  which 
fee  Alfred  had  made  the  fortunate  and  intrepid  Sighelm  bifhop.— -« 

[ASS£R,  &c.] 

*  *  Seme  of  the  jewels  which  this  enterprifing  monarch  received  from 
India  are  believed  iViW  to  exift  in  an  old  crown  kept  in  the  Tower  of 
Londpn. 

•  After  thefe  vaft  enterprifes,  to  celebrate  this  great  prince  for  he- 
ir g  the  inventor  of  born-lant horns  may  appear  ridiculous  ;  yet  nothing 
can  lets  merit  ridicule ;  there  were  then  no  clocks  in  England ;  Alfred 
contrived  wax-tapers  of  a  proper  length  to  lad  one,  two,  or  more 
hours ;  and,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  deranging  his  plans,  he  de^ 

•fended  the  taper  with  thin  clear  horn** 

He 
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He  was  indeed  learned  himfelf ;  and  we  adlually  ftill  pofTefs  books 
tranflaced  by  this  wonderful  prince  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
In  one  of  thefe  he  congratulates  himfelf  on  having,  in  fome  meafure, 
reftored  to  the  Englifti  their  reputation  for  literature,  which  was 
brought  fo  very  low  by  inceflant  warfare,  that  at  his  acceflion  to  the 
crown,  *  he  knew  not,'  he  declares,  •  one  prieft  on  the  fouth  fide  of 

*  the  Thames  that  could  interpret  the  Litin  fervice  of  the  church; 

*  and  believed  that  on  the  north  fide  learning  was  much  in  the  fame 

*  iituation.' 

*  At  the  taking  of  Acre,  Richard  had  difgufted  the  Duke  of 
Auflria  by  pulling  down  his  banner.  The  ground  of  this  quarrel  (as 
the  amufipg  Brompt^m  tells  us)  was  this.  To  encourage  the  fbldiers 
in  the  repairing  of  Acre's  ruined  wall,  Coeur  de  Lion  not  only  la- 
boured in  perfon,  but  appointed  hours  for  the  other  leaders  to  work 
at  the  head  of  their  men.  All  cheerfully  obeyed  except  Auftria,  who. 
fent  word  to  Richard  that,  his  father  having  been  neither  a  bricklayer 
nor  a  mafon,  he  had  not  learned  either  bufinefs.  The  Englifli  kiag, 
on  hearing  this  infolent  fpeech  repeated  to  his  face  by  the  haughty 
duke,  *  cum  pede  percuflit,'  Anglice,  kicked  him  out  of  his  tent, 
and  ordered  his  banner  to  be  difgraced.'— D^  Reg$  Ricardo. 

'  Thefe  particulars  are  furely  too  curious  to  ha/e  merited  the  obli- 
vion in  which  they  have  hitherto  Iain.  It  was  Leopold's  remembrance 
of  this  infult  which  increafed  the  horrors  of  Richard's  captivity.  But 
the  greedy  Emperor  Henry  VL  made  hade  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  a 
prifoner  who  promifed  fo  rich  a  ranfom.  Dreading  the  treachery  of 
Leopold,  Cceur  de  Lion  had  travelled  in  difguife,  letting  his  beard 
grow,  and  aiFefling  the  manners  of  a  pedlar ;  but  one  of  his  fervantt 
being  known  by  an  Aullrian,  was  tortured  into  confeffion,' — Hoveden. 
M.  Paris. 

The  following  particulars  rcfpeding  the  famous  battle  of 
Haftings  are  kiterefting : 

*  A.  D.  1066. 

'  The  Englifh,'  fays  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  f  pafTed  the  night 
in  drinking  and  huzzaing.  When  day  broke,  jufl  rifen  from  their  re- 
vels, they  hotly  *  rudied  upon  the  foe.  The  Normans  (who  had  been 
all  the  night  praying  and  confeffing  their  fins),  now  having:  received 
tbe  bread  of  ftrength,  waited  with  compofure  for  their  adverfaries, 
William,  through  the  eagernefs  of  his  domeftics,  found  fome  pieces 
of  his  armour  exchanged  in  the  potting  on.  '1  accept  the  omen/ 
faid  he  J  '  this  augurs  my  changing  a  little  dukedom  for  a  mighty 


*  The  Anglo-Saxons  (like  other  femi-barbarians)  ufed  the  mofl 
loud  and  terrific  (bouts,  (hrieks,  and  hootings  at  each  onfet  in  battle. 
To  prevent  their  horfes  from  ftarting  at  thefe  horrid  founds,  they  had 
a  method  of  rendering  them  deaf,  which,  on  account  of  its  cruelty, 
was  after  a  while  condenmed  by  an  ecclefiailical  council.'— ^-—<S/J- 
man* 4  C»n/. 

B  4  .  realm,* 
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realm  *  He  then  ordered  the  fong  of  Roland  •  to  be  fung  in  chorus, 
and  led  his  warriors  *  to  the  fight.  During  great  part  of  the  day  both 
armies  contei)ded  with  equal  bravery  and  equal  advantage.  Thea 
William  made  his  troops  feign  f  to  fly ;  and  the  Engliih  think- 
ing the  day  their  own,  quitted  their  ranks  to  purfue  the  fugitives ; 
but  the  Normans  turning  upon  them,  drove  their  foes  back  to  a  hill, 
from  whence,  however,  they  could  not  diflodge  them,  for,  fo  long  as 
Harold  lived,  the  Engliih  defended  their  flation :  that  prince  through- 
out the  day,  both  as  a  general  and  as  a  private  foldier,  bravely 
fupported  hb  chara6ter,  and  overthrew  all  who  came  in  his  way; 
while  William,  *on  his  fide,  expofed  his  life  gallantly,  and  had  three 
horfes  killed  under  him.     Harold  fell  at  length,  being  flain  by  an 


•  Let  us  hear  what  Wace,  an  Anglo-I^^orman  poet,  writes  on  this 
fubjeft : 

.   '  Taille  fer,  qui  moult  bien  chantoit, 
Sur  un  cheval  qui  tot  alloit, 
Devant  eux  alloit  chantant 
De  Karlemagne  et  de  Roland 
Et  d'Oliver  et  des  vaflfals 
Qui  moururent  a  Roucefvalles/ 

Imitated. 

On  a  gallant  courfer  mounted, 

Taille-fer  before  them  all 
In  harmonious  ftrains  recounted 

Thofe  who  fought  at  Roucefvalle, 
Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Charlemagne, 
Each  hero,  there  who  fell,  was  carrol'd  in  his  ftrain. 

•      I.  P.  A. 

*  It  18,  however,  probable  that  the  French  barons  who  ferved  under 
William  were  the  chaunters  of  the  fong  of  Roland,  as  the  Normans 
had  nolntereil  in  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  knights. 

t  '  Many  writers  fay  that  the  Normans  would  not  have  conquered 
without  this  (Iratagem,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  wedge  was  too  firm  to  be 
broken,  unlefs  by  a  wile.  It  was  fo  folid  that  the  wounded  men  were 
prefTed  to  death  by  their  comrades.  It  was  thought  .worthy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Normans,  and  is  particularly,  fpoken  of  at  the  battle 
of  xkz  Standatd  in  the  days  of  Stephen.  It  is  certain  that^  after  the 
fight,  the  Normans  fell  into  great  confufion  while  purfuing  the  de- 
feated Engliih,  who  rallied  and  made  head  againft  them  amongfl  the 
inctofcd  grounds.  The  Baron  de  I'Aigle  fell  in  this  conteft,  and 
Eudace,  Count  cf  Boulogne  (while  adviiing  William  to  found  a  re- 
treat) received  a  blow  on  his  back  which  made^  him  vomit  blood. 
The  conqueror,  however,  perfevered  in  the  purfuit  until  the  army  of 
Harod  appeared  no more.-^Grr/^* 

arrow 
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arrow  which  pierced  his  head  *.  A  Norman  fpldier,  feeing  his  body 
extended  on  the  field,  wounded  one  of  his  thighs:  but  William,  dc- 
tefling  fuch  brutality,  drove  the  wretch  from  his  army.  The  Englifli 
warriors,  having  loft  their  king,  betook  themfelves  to  flight.' 

We  (hall  now  pafs  to  the  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  {hall  feledt  a  few  of  the  many  curious  particulars 
which  are  here  collefted : 

'RELIGION. 

*  The  monks  in  England  married,  and  fupported  their  families 
with  decency,  until  the  reign  of  Edred ;  when  Dunftan  introduced 
celibacy,  and  tore  their  wives  and  children  from  the  priefts,  ftyling 
them  '  harlbts  and  baftards.'— 5fr/^/.  AngUtaJJim. 

'  In  whatever  fpeculative  points  the  iniular  priefts  differed  from 
thofe  on  the  continent,  in  the  doflrine  oi tjtbes  they  were  all  united; 
and,  during  fome  centuries,  the  whole  fcope  of  fermons  and  homilies 
was  fo  exclufively  direfted  to  that  fubjed,  that  one  might  have  fup- 
pofed  from  the  gencrkl  tenor  of  thefe  difcourfes  that  all  the  pradical 
parts  of  Chriftianity  were  comprehended  in  an'exaft  and  faithful  pay- 
ment of  their  revenues  to  the  clergy.  They  grafped  at  a  tenth  of 
the  wages  6f  labourers,  the  pay  of  foldiers,  and  even  of  the  prefents 
made  to  courtezans. — Hume  from  Spelman,  and  Father  Paul, 

*  The  reduction  of  the  heathen  to  Chriftianity  was  a  favourite  em- 
ployment throughout  Europe  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

*  Charlemagne  had  converted  thoufands  of  Saxons  by  the  dread  of 
fire  and  faggot.  A  more  pleafant  metl^iod  was  ufed  at  the  court  of 
France ;  and  the  white  garment  allotted  to  the  profelyte  was  fo  allur- 
ing, that  mauy  Normans  are  faid  to  have  undergone  baptifm  twelve 
times  in  one  day  from  different  priefts,  merely  to  gain  as  many  linen 
veftments. — Gibbon. 

*  Many  of  the  earlieft  miffionarics  dreaded  the  company  of  the  fair 
fex.    '  Sfar  ambi  bo,'  faid  the  unpoliihed  St.  Columba, '  bidhabean; 

*  Sfar  ambi  bean,  bi'dha  mallacha.'     *  Where  there  is  a  cow,  there 

*  muft  be  a  woman,;  and  where  there  is  a  woman  there  muft  be  mif- 
'  chief/  On  this  account  he  prohibited  to  his  catechumens  the  com- 
forts of  milch  kine. — Pennant, 

urn  .1  II  I        I  I       11  il 

*  '  The  (haft  entered  by  the  eye,  and  pierced  his  brain. 

*  While  we  lament  the  fate  of  this  gallant  ufurper,  and  of  his  brave 
but  undifciplined  foldiers,  we  muft  not  forget  that  by  this  rough  me- 
dicine England  was  purged  of  a  deteftable  ariftocracy ,  compofed  of 
noblemen  too  powerful  for  the  king  to  reftrain  within  the  limits-of 
decent  obedience,  and  always  ready  to  employ  that  power  againft 
their  country,  when  intereft,  ambition,  or  cowardice  prompte:d  them. 
This  confideration  (joined  to  that  of  the  vaft  additional  weight'which 
England  gained  in  the  European  fcale  by  the  Norman  difcipline  being 
joined  to  the  native  valour  of  the  iflanders)  ^ords  ample  confola- 
tion  for  the  difgrace  of  Haftings ;  efpecially  when  we  recolledl  that, 
the  Saxon  race  remounted  the  Englifh  throne  at  the  end  of  only  four 
xeigns/ 

8     '  *  Nothing 
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*  Nothing  could  be  much  more  abfurd  than  the  wretched  credulity 
which  the  Engliih  monks  (drawing  their  doctrine  from  the  corrupted 
Iborce  of  Rome)  inculcated  to  the  people :  their  precepts  were  equally 
deftfu£lif«  of  religion  and  morality;  reverence  to  faints  trenched 
upon  the  adoration  of  the  Creator;  monaflic  obfervances  were 
efteemed  more  meritorious  than  the  a&ive  virtues ;  and  bounty  to  the 
church  atone^  for  all  violences  againft  fociety. — Hume, 

*  Pilgrimages  were  extremely  the  tafte  of  the  £ngli{h»  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  females.  Indeed,  we  find  a  letter  from  Boniface  (an 
Englilhman),  Archbiftiop  of  Mentz  in  the  eighth  century,  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  wifhing  him  to  retrain  the  nuns  of  his 
diocefe  from  tours  to  Rome,  *  fince  (he  fays)  the  towns  of  Italy, 
«  Germany,  and  France,  are  entirely  fupplied  with  profUtutes  by 

*  thcfe  fwarms  of  devotees.' — Spelm.  Cone, 

•  Sometimes  pilgrimages  were  enjoined  as  penance;  befides. 
which  culprits  were  frequently  ordered  by  their  confeiTors  other  kinds 
of  mortification,  fuch  as  *  to  avoid  carrying  arms ;  never  to  (lay  t<Vo 

*  nights  in  one  place ;  neither  to  cut  their  hair,  pare  their  nails,  go 
'  into  a  bath,  uCb  a  foft  bed,  eat  flefh,  or  drink  Rrong  liquors.' 
Long  faftings  were  ordered  frequently ;  but  as  the  wealthy  might  ab- 
^in  by  proxy,  a  feven  years  faft  might  be  performed  in  three  days, 
if  the  principal  could  prevail  with  eight  hundred  and  forty  perfons 
each  to  take  his  (hare.  This  concife  plan  of  atonement  for  crimes 
was  condemned  folemnly  at  the  council  of  Cioveihoos  in  747 ;  but  the 
decree  was  difregarded.' — Spelm.  Cone. 

'GOVERNMENT    and    LAWS. 

*  Wc  know  little  of  the  regulations  ufed  at  the  Saxon  court ;  and, 
were  we  to  judge  by  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  King  Edmund,  who  fell 
by  the  dagger  of  a  ruffian  in  the  midll  of  his  courtiers,  we  fhould 
think  ill  of  its  police.  But  it  happens  that  we  are  fo  fortunate  as  to 
poffefs  a  complete  copy  of  the  laws  enadled  by  Howel  Dha,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  which  are  included  the  rules  of  the  royal  houfehold ;  and 
we  have  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of 
thofe  of  England,  a  few  national  peculiarities  excepted.  This  col- 
ledion  is  well  worth  the  perufal  of  every  curious  antiquary.  A  few 
particulars  may  be  entertaining  in  this  place.  Among  the  twenty- 
four  great  officers  of  the  Welch  court  the  firft  was  the  *  Penteulu,* 
or  mayor  of  the  palace.  One  part  of  his  jduty  it  was  to  entertain 
At  his  table  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  turned  out  from  the  royal  board 
for  roiibehaviour ;  and  to  intercede  for  their  pardon.  The  *  Penteulu* 
was  always  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  his  falary  was  three  pounds  a  year, 
befides  perquifites.  The  chaplain  held  the  fecond  rank.  The  third 
officer  was  the  *  DIfdain,'  or  fteward.  He  provided  meat  and  li- 
quor, was  butler,  mafter  of  ceremonies,  and  taller.  Among  his 
perquifites  he  might  claim  as  much  plain  ale  from  every  caflc  which 
he  brough-t  in  as  he  colild  reach  with  his  whole  middle  finger  when 
immerfed  ;  fpiced  ale  with  the  fecond  joint  of  the  fame  finger ;  and 
mead  wix!ci  the  iirft  joint  only.  The  fourth  was  the  great  falconer  ; 
and  he  was  limited  to  three  draughts  only  of  flrong  liquor  at  the  royal 

table. 
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table,  left  intoxication  might  make  him  negleft  his  hawks.  When 
this  courtier  fucceeded  in  his  fport,-  the  prince  rofe  to  meet  him,  and 
fometimes  held  his  ftirrup.  The  harper  had  the  eighth  place  allotted 
to  him.  The  ninth  wAs  filled  by  the  *  Gofdegwr,'  or  *  filentiary.* 
It  was  his  office  to  prevent  unbecoming  nolfes  in  the  great  hall  by 
flriking  the  columns  with  his  wand.  The  *  Pencynyd/  or  great 
hantfman,  was  the  tenth  in  order.  Amongft  other  privileges,  thia 
important  dignitary  was  exempted  from  fwearing  unlefs  *  by  his  horn 

*  and  by  his  hounds.'  The  mead-maker  came  next.  The  twelfth 
poft  was  that  of  the  phyfician,  or  rather  the  furgeon.  He  was  to 
core  the  flight  wounds  of  the  courtiers  for  no  other  f^t  than  for 
that  part  of  their  drefs  which  their  blood  had  flained ;  but  for  deep 
wounds,  &c.  he  had  1 80  pence  in  money.  The  porter  h«ld  the 
fifteenth  ofiice ;  he  was  obliged  to  know  the  face  of  evtry  man  who 
had  a  right  to  be  adpfiitted  to  the  royal  hall.  One  of  his  perquifites 
was,  that  he  might  drink  (at  each  of  three  grand  feflivals)  three 
horns  of  a  much- valued  beverage  called  •  The  Twelve  Apoftles.' 
All  thefe  officers  were  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  in  the  palace ;  be« 
fides  this,  their  perfons  were  proteded,  and  their  families  provided 
for^  by  the  munificence  ©f  their  prince. — Henry  from  Leges  Wallica. 

*  In  Wales  fo  little  refpedt  was  paid  to  the  fair  fex  that  it  was 
found  necefTary  to  decree,  '  that  whofoever  fhould  ftrike  the  Queen, 

*  or  fnatch  any  thing  forcibly  out  of  her  hand,  fhould  forfeit  the  royal 

*  prote^ion.'  Nothing  could,  indeed,  exceed  the  brutality  of  one 
law,  which  prefcribed  the  method  in  which  the  injured  female  was  to 
fwear  to  the  offender's  perfon  in  cafes  of  violation.— L/-^.  Wall, 

'  Every  rank  in  fociety  had  its  price  (or  were -gild)  in  cafe  of  mur- 
der; even  the  aflaffination  of  a  king  was  fet  at  a  certain  fum.  The 
proportibns  ran  thus :  the  fovereign's  were-gild  was  rated  at  30,000 
thrimfas  (an  unexplained  coin) ;  the  princes  15,003:  that  of.  a  bi- 
fhop  or  eolderman,  8000 ;  a  fberifPs,  4000;  a  thane's  or  a  priefl's, 
2000;  a  ceorle,  266.  Some  trifling  difference  appears  in  the  were- 
gilds  of  Kent,  Mercia,  &c. — Wilkins, 

*  There  were  fines  appointed,  with  great  precifencfs,  for  wounds, 
,  without  regard  to  the  rank  of  the  injured.     A  wound  an  inch  long 

tinder  the  hair,  paid  one  fhilling ;  the  fame  on  the  face,  two  fhillings  j 
the  lofs  of  an  ear  demanded  thirty  fhillings. — La^s  of  Alfred. 

'  In  different  countries  the  fines  for  wounds  were  different  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and  (as  Dr.  Henry  humoroufly 
remarks)  the  nofe  of  a  Spaniard  might  be  fafe  in  England,  being  va- 
lued at  thirteen  marks,  while  that  of  an  Englifhmah  ran  a  much 
great/er  rifk  in  Spain,  having  only  a  twelve  Ihilling  fine  impofed  on 
its  lofs. 

*  It  was  owing  probably  to  this  extreme  neceffity  of  having  a  good 
fame,  that,  according  to  a  law  of  Edgar,  malicious  calumny  is  or- 
dered to  be  punifhed  by  the  lofs  of  the  defamer's  tongue,  unlefs  ran* 
fomcd  by  the  full  «  were,'  or  value  of  his  life.'— ^/S.  Leg.  Sax. 
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•MANNERS. 

*  In  the  edacation  of  their  children  the  Anglo-Saxons  only  fought 
to  render  them  dauntlefs,  and  apt  for  the  two  moft  important  occu- 
padons  of  their  future  lives,  war  and  the  chace.  It  was  a  ufual  trial 
6f  a  child's  courage,  to  place  htm  on  the  Hoping  roof  of  a  building  ; 
and  if  without  (creaming  or  terror  he  ,held  fafl»   he  was  hy\ed, 

♦  a  ftout-herce,'  or  brave  boy.^^HonveL 

*  Much  more  joyous  was  the  ceremony  of  fcpulture  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  than  that  of  marriage.  The  houfe  in  which  the  body 
lay  till  its  burial,  was  a  perpetual  fcene  of  feafling,  iinging,  dancing, 
and  every  fpecies  of  riot.  This  was  very  expenfive  to  the  family  of 
the  deceafed ;  and  in  the  North  it  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  corpfe 
was  forcibly  kept  unburied  by  the  vifiting  friends,  until  they  were 
certain  that  they  had  confumed  all  the  wealth  the  deceafed  had  left 
Behind  him,  in  games  and  fellivity.  In  vain  did  the  church  exert 
itfelf  againft  fuch  enormities.  The  cuftom  had  prevailed  during  the 
times  of  paganirm,.and  was  much  too  pleafant  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  half-X^hriftians  of  the  early  centuries.' — Spelmany  &c. 

*  In  private  life  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  devout  to  the  extreme  of 
credulity,  and  hofpitable  to  -drunken  extravagance;  their  manners 
were  rough,  but  focial ;  when  married,  each  fide  refpeded  the  nup- 
tial tie,  and  moH  of  the  ladies  fuckled  their  own  children. 

*  Their  boards  were  plainly  but  plentifully  ferved.  Xarge  joints 
of  roalled  meat  feem  to  have  had  the  preference :  failed  viduals  were 
Siuch  in  ufe.— A^«r  of  Huntingdon. 

*  At  table  the  rank  of  the  guefls  was  ftriftly  obferved;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  Canute,  a  perfon  fitting  above  his  proper  ftation  was  to 
be  pelted  out  of  his  place  by  bones,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  company* 
without  the  privilege  of  taking  offence, '-^Barih,  Leg.  Canut. 

«  The  lady  (or,  as  the  Saxons  named  her,  *  leaf  dien,'  the  bread- 
giver)  fate,  as  now,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  boards  and  diitributed  the 
provifions  to  her  guefb. 

'  The  liquors  ufed  at  genteel  tables  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
wine,  ale,  and  fpiced  ale,  pigment  (a  compofition  of  wine,  fpicc,  and 
honey),  morat  (honey  diluted  with  mulberry  juice),  and  mead.— 
Du  C  angles  Qlojjfl  in  Verh.  Morat  urn,  &c. 

*  The  charader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  to  perfonal  courage, 
varied  according  p  the  behaviour  of  their  leaders.  Under  Egbert, 
Alfred,  and  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  they  maintain<?d  the  credit 
which  their  German  anceftors  had  gained  in  battle.  Cowed  by  the 
mmanly  bigotry  of  Edgar  and  Ethelred  the  Unready,  they  (hrunk 
into  the  meanell  degree  of  cowardice  and  treachery ;  but  when  headed 
by  Edmund  Ironfide  and  Harold  II.  they  fought  (although  not  with 
fucccfb)  with  the  moft  undaunted  bravery.' 

'LITERATURE. 

*  A  period,'  fays  Baronius,  fpeaking  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, *  which,  for  barbarity  and  profligacy,  may  be  compared  to 
«  iron;'  and,  for  blindnefs  and  ignorance,  may  be  ftyled,  ♦  the  age 

•  of  dark<nefs.* 

'  Itt 
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»  In  all  the  tenth  (and  moft  part  of  the  eleventh)  century,  England 
feems  only  to  have  produced  one  remarkable  learned  man  (for  the 
hyperboles  of  the  monks  have  rendered  the  literary  charafter  of  Su 
Dunftan  queftionable) ,  and  he  is  but  little  and  con fufedly  known* 
Elfric  was  his  name  ;  he  fludied  under  Ethehvold,  Biftiop  of  Wintoni 
and  was  ftyled,  •  The  Grammarian/  from  his  having  written  a  grarn^ 
mar  gf  the  Latin  tongue.  Two  volumes  of  homilies  in  MS.  tranf- 
lated  by  Elfric  from  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language,  are  known  to 
be  extant.  Cerne  in  Dorfetfhire  was  the  fcene  of  his  ftudies.  The 
few  others,  who  have  in  any  degree  illuminated  the  gloom  of  thefe 
obfcure  times,  will  be  noticed  as  the  hiftory  proceeds.  But  Gerbert 
(who  from  a  low  origin  became  in  999  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Sylvefter  II.)  defcrves  a  particular  record,  as  it  is  to  l^is  experience, 
gained  by  travel  and  long  refidence  among  foreign  nations,  that  our 
arithmetic  owes  the  ufe  of  the  Saracen  numerals. — ^.  ofMalmJb, 

'  Among  the  various  difcouragements  which  literature  was  obliged 
to  encounter  in  this  ill-fated  period  may  be  reckoned  the  extreme 
fcarcity^f  materials  for  writinj^.  A  ftrong  proof  *  of  this  is,  that 
many  pf  the  MSB.  of-  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  written  on 
parchment,  from  which  older  works  (perhaps  decades  of  Livy)  have 
been  erafed/ — MuratorL 

We  have  thus  glanced  over  fome  of  the  darkeft,  and  perhaps 
leaft  intercfting  portions  of  Englifli  hiftory.  As  we  advance, 
we  feel'  a  new  intereft,  and  we  fhall  no  doubt/Communicate  our 
fenfations  to  the  reader  by  the  following  extrads,  Mr.  An- 
drews, not  limiting'himfelf  to  the  fober,  grave  march  of  the  hif- 
torian,  has  occafionally  happily  fported  with  the  gaieties  of  the 
mufe.  In  giving  fpecimens  of  the  literature  of  the  age  he  has 
alfo  added  his  own  verfions.  The  elegant  verfe  of  the  Laureat 
has  been  called  in  on  this  occafion,  and  has  thrown  the  brilliancy 
of  poetry  over  the  foKd  profe  of  hiftory.  Among  the  fpeci- 
mens of  poetry  in'  the  twelfth  century  we  have  the  foflowing 
epigrams  by 

•Godfrey,  a  learned  and  witty  prieft,  who  was  prior  of  Win- 
cheder ;  *  a  place,'  fays  the  venerable  Camden,  '  of  which  the  very 
"  genius  loci'*  feems  poetical.'  The  keennefs  and  claffical  turn  of  the 
epigrams  which  that  intelli^nt  antiquary  has-given  in  his '  Remaines,' 
makes  us  wilh  for  the  puwcation  of  a  MS.  volume  which  (as  tlnr 
diligent  hiftorian  of  Englifti  poetry  aflures  us)  is  extant  in  the  Bod- 
leian colleAion,  and  which  (he  writes)  is  *  certainly  worthy  of  pub- 
*  lication,  not  merely  as  a  curiofity,' 

«  The  two  firft  of  the  following  lively  pieces  we  owe  to  Camden, 
die  tail  to  Warton  : 

' : ^         ■      ■    ■       .  ■ 

•  '  For  want  of  parchment  to  draw  the  deeds  upon,  great  efldtes 
were  frequently  conveyed  from  one  family  to  another  only  by  the  pe- 
remony  of  a  turf  and  a  iione  delivered  before  witneiTcs,  and  without 
any  written  agreement;*— /«;^«i^i&«/. 

*  0« 
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'  On  a  Boaftir  of  bis  Family. 

*  Stemmata  continua,  recitas  in  ordine  patres^ 
Queis  nid  tu  iimili^^  Rafale,  quid  recitas ! 

*  Imitated. 

*  Brave  in  the  field — in  wit  tranfcendent 

Thy  anceflors  thou  coanteft  over ; 
And  art  thou  truly  their  defcendcnt  ? 

The  likenefs  we  ihould  ne'er  difcover.— — I.  P.  A. 

«  On  a  Greedy  Ahhot. 

^  Tollit  ovem  fauce  lupi,  perfspe  molofius 

Ereptamque  lapo  ventre  recondit  ovem  ; 
Tu  quoque,  Sceva,  tuo3  prxdone  tueris  ab  omni 

Unus  praedo  tamen  perdis  ubique  tuos. 

*  Imitated.  I 

'  As  fome  bafe  whelp  a  lamb  may  help 

To  'fcape  from  Ifgrim's  jaw,  .  j 

How  fmail  the  boon ! — The  lamb  fuU  foon 

Gluts  its  preferver's  maw. 
Thus  to  thy  monks  thy  felfifh  care  is  fhown, 
Prote^ed  rrom  all  wrongs — except  thy  own.— —I.  P.  A» 

*  The  Modeft  Beggar.' 

*  Pauca  Titus  pretiofa  dabat,  fed  vilia  plura 
Ut  meliora  habeam,  pauca  des,  oro,  Titus. 

*  Paraphrafed. 

*  When  Titus  difburfes  in  hour  convivial 

Large  gifts  to  his  guefts,  they  in  worth  are  but  trivial; 
But  when  in  fmall  portions  his  wealth  he  difpenfes, 
Tho'  triflinjg  their  bulk,  yet  their  value  immenfe  is : 
This  faihion  my  modefty  fuits  to  a  tittle. 
So  Titus,  be  fure  that  you  give  me  but  little.' — I.  P.  A. 

We  have  the  following  particulars   relative   to  John  of 
Salifbury : 

*  In  1 1 28  died  John  of  Salifbury;  a  man  of  fuch  learning,  that 
when  his  adherence  to  the  turbulent  Becket  forced  him  into  exile, 
l^is  merit  gained  him  the  fee  of  Chartres  in  France ;  from  whence  he 
returned  juft  in  time  to  be  a  fpeftator  of  his  patron's  fatal  cataftrophe. 
He  was  an  entertaining  and  voluminous  writer.  His  books  *  Pe 
Nugls  Curialium,'  and  *  De  Veftigiis  Philofophorum,'  are  mod 
known.  He  wrote  belides  a  life  of  his  patron  Becket ;  and  a  huge 
volume  of  letters,  in  which  are  to  be  found  ftrange  and  odious  ftories 
of  the  dignified  prieds  in  the  twelfth  century.    His  friend,  and  the 

friend 
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friend  of  Bfeckct,  Benedi£l  (Abbot  of  Peterborough)  furvived  him 
about  ten  years.  He  too  was  an  amufmg  hiftorian,  and/noiwith- 
Handing  his  connexions  with  the  Archbifijop,  was  much  favoured  by 
the  difcerning  Henry  II.— iV/V^.  Engh  Lihr.  &c. 

<  We  muft  not  part  from  John  of  Salifbury  without  inferting  a 
fpecimen  of  his  poetical  talents  from  a  humorous  prologue  to  his 
Nug»  Curialium.  It  will  remind  the  reader  of  Farquhar's  *  trifling 
•fong:'  ■ 

*  Omnia,  fi  nefcis,  loca  funt  pleniffima  nugis 
Qoarum  tota  cohors  ell  inimica  tibi. 
Eccleiia  nugae  regnant,  et  principis  aula; 

In  claullro  regnant,  principibufque.domo. 

In  nugis  clerus,  in  nugis  militis  ufus ; 

In  nugis  juvenes,  totaque  turba  fennm, 

Rufticus  in  nugis,  in  nugis  fexus  uterque, 

Servus  et  ingenuus,  dives,  egenus,  in  his,*  &€•  &c. 

'  Imitated. 

*  No  region  wilt  thou  find  from  trifles  free, 
'       A  countlefs  hoft,  and  adverfe  all  to  thee. 

The  church,  the  court,  alike  their  power  obey, 

CloiUers  and  princely  domes  admit  their  fway. 

Trifles  the  foldier  and  the  prieft  engage. 

And  fanguine  youth,  and  all  the  tribe  of  age. 

Each  ftate  and  either  fex  can  trifles  lure. 

The  free,  the  flave,  the  opulent,  the  poor,'  &c. — P. 

'  The  fentiments  of  this  great  writer  were  laudable  in  the  article 
of  morality.  •  They  err,'  he  writes, '  who  think  that  virtue  confifts 
'  of  fair  words,  as  a  wood  of  trees.    No !  worthy  deeds  are  the  glory 

*  of  virtue.'— 5a/«ri  t/».  Par. 

•  He  had,  however,  in  common  with  other  great  men  of  his  age, 
the  folly  of  believing  in  aftrology ;  and  in  his  letters  predided  muck 
of  the  year  1170,  which  never  came  to  pafs.' 

We  cannot  pafs  over  thefe  elegant  verfes  : 

'  About  the  year  12 10  flouriflied  Jofephus  Ifcanus,  or  Jofeph  of 
Exeter,  whom  Mr.  Warltoi  ftyles, '  the  miracle  of  his  age  in  claffical 

*  compoiitions.'  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  Trojan  war, 
founded  on  the  hiflory  of  Dares  Phrygius,  and  another  epic,  called 

*  Amiocheis,'  on  the  deeds  of  Coeur  de  Lion  during  his  crufade,  in 
which  his  patron  (Baldwin,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury)  had  a  con- 
fi<feraHe  fliare.  In  the  former  work  (which  we  have  entire),  the 
following  flmile  is  ufed,  when  he  has  painted  of  the  reludlance  of  the 
Trojans  to  advance  under  their  new  leader  Memnon,  after  the  fall 
OfHcaor: 

'  Qualitcr 
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:  •  .Qaaliter  Hyblxi  mcllita  pericula  reges. 
Si  fignis  iniere  datis,  labente  tyranno 
Alterutro>  viduos,  dant  agmina  ilridula  queftas; 
£t  fubitum  vix  na^a  ducem,  metuentia  vibrant 
Spicula>  et  imbelli  remeant  in  praslia  roHro. 

'  Imitated. 

*  As  when  arous'd  by  rage  Hyblxan  fwarms 
Beneath  their  muoh-lov'd  monarchs  rufh  to  arms; 
If  either  leader  fall,  the  widow'd  train 

Pour  forth  in  Ihrill  complaints  the  mournful  Urain  ; 
With  their  new  chief  their  nervelefs  darts  they  wield. 
And  move  with  front  unwarlike  to  the  field.— P. 

^  His  exordium  to  the  fame  work  is  fimple  and  elegant: 

*  Iliadum  lachrymas,  concefTaque  Pergama  fatis 
Prslia  bina  ducum,  bis  adadam  cladibus  urbem 

In  cineres,  querimfur ;  Flemufque  quod  Herculis  ira, 
Heiiones  raptus,  Helens  foga  fregerit  arcem, 
Impulerit  Phrygios,  Danaas  exciverit  orbes. 

'  Imitated.    ^ 

*  The  fate  of  Troy,  her  wretched  inmate's  moan,  ^ 
Wars  of  two  chiefs,  and  Ilium  twice  overthrown. 
My  verfe  bewails.     Alcides  rage  I  weep, 
Hefione  by  force  borne  o'er  the  deep. 

Fair  Helenas  flight,  the  ruin'd  tow'rs  of  Troy, 

Which  Grecian  fwords  and  Grecian  flames  deflroy.'— P. 

*  The  Antiocheis  is  unfortunately  loft,  except  a  few  lines,  which 
are  beautiful  enough  to  make  the  reft  feverely  regretted.' 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  the  Norman  manners,  as 
they  prevailed  in  our  country  from  the  year  1066  to  1217 : 

'  As  to  the  fines,  there  is  no  rating  their  amount ;  fo  various,  fo 
extended,  fo  arbitrary,  do  they  appear  to  have  been.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  chapter  of  Madox's  very  curious  account  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  ought,  indeed,  to  be  perufed  by  every  one  who  wiihes  to 
comprehend  the  happhiefs  exifting  in  a  civilifed  age,  and  under  a  li- 
mited monarchy.  He  will  there  find  repeated  fums  paid  in  '  for  the 
king's  favour'  in  law-fuits ;  and  will  admire  the  wifdom  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  which  judicioufly  fent  an  annual  compofition  to  the  trea- 
fury,  '  that  it  might  be  fairly  dealt  *  with.'  He  will  find  the  men 
of  Gernemue  paying  25  marks,  only  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  charter 
which  the  king  had  given  them.  Numbers  he  will  read  of  that  pay 
to  have  fuits  haftened,  and  as  many  to  have  them  delayed ;  feveral 
that  bring  money  to  compound  for  murders,  violations,  &c.  committed 

•  *  Ut  poflit  pulchre  tradari,' 

by 
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ty  tbcm  or  their  fenrants ;  and  bne  gfiardian,  William  At  Wile,  wlio 
pays  Sol.  and  loofh.  that  he  rhay  have  his  lands  and  Hand  *  redus  in 
curia/  though  a&cufed  of  ravilhing  a  maiden^  who  was  his  ward.  He 
will  £nd  money  paid  to  enable  a  ruffian  to  carry  away  a  daughter 
againft  her  own  confent  or  her  parents ;  and  that  the  mother  may  not 
nave  ^leare  to  purfue  the  ravilher  at  law.  He  will  pity  the  Wiverones, 
Marias,  ]Smmas,  Gundredas,  Sibillas,  Conftantias,  Matildas,  Hd- 
Weifas,  Roheifas,  iElizas,  Albricias,  Julianas,  AHcias,  &c.  who  pay 
enormous  Aims,  either  for  leave  to  marry,  or,  more  commonly,  that 
they  may  not  be  forced  to  wed  againfl  their  will,  or,  zi\t  is  ftrongly 
cxprefled,  *  ne  capiant  viros  nifi  voluerint:'  and  he  will  clearly  fee 
that  no  rank  could  proteA  the  female,  when  he  finds  *  Lucia,  Countefs 
of  Ghefter,'  paying  ikwt  marks  of  iilver  that  fhe  may  nof  (during  next 
five  years  only)  be  compelled  to  marry. 

*  The  cuftoms  introduced  by  the  Normans  to  England  were  in 
general  praifeworthy  and  gentlemanlike,  when  compared  to  thofe  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Knighthood,  which  necelTarily  comprehended  a 
brave  and  liberal  heart,  a  firm  demeanor,  and  a  graceful  performance 
of  manlike  e^ercifes,  flourlihed  under  their  protedlion.  The  knight, 
after  having  ferved  a  kind  of  apprenticeihip  during  feven  or  eight 
years  as  an  efquire,  bound  himfclf  by  a  folemn  oath  to  be  loyal  to  his 
king,  to  proteft  the  virtuous  part  of  the  *  fair  fex,  and  to  refcue 
widows  and  orphans  from  oppreflion  at  the  hazard  of  his  lifci  T'he 
tilts  and  toui'naments  (which  were  pompous  feftivals  where  the  (kill 
and  agility  of  thp  knight  were  feverely  tried)  afforded  perpetual  in- 
centives to  excellence  in  military  f  fcience;  and  the  pidurcfquc  duty 
annexed,  to  chivalry  of  ehoofing  a  fupreme  lady>  in  defence  of  whofe 
beauty  and  virtue  her  knight  was  always  ready  to  combat,  hid  its  own 
abfurdity  under  a  veil  of  elegance. — St,  Palaycfur  la  Chenjalerie. 

*  Theatrical  entertainments  were  not  wholly  unknown.  The  mi- 
racles of  faints,  and  the  fufFcrings  of  martyrs,  were  the  fubjedls  of 

*  *  Yet  ill  did  this  generous  fyftem  fuit  with  the  conduft  of  the 
Normans  in  England.  Let  thofe  who  are  in  hazard  of  being  fubdued 
by  a  foreign  foe,  read  What  follovvs,  and  gaip  with  horror  at  the  fate 
Which  may  await  their  own  filters  and  daughters :  '  Nobiles  puella 

*  4efpicabiliom  ludibrio  armigerorum  patebant ;  et,  ab  immundis  nc- 

*  bnlonibus  Oppreffae,  dedecus  fuum  deplorabant.' — Order •  FitaU 

't  '  The  very  great  hazard  of  this  warlike  fport  occafioned  it  to  be 
forbidden  by  decrees  of  feveral  popes,  fays  Lambarde  :  thofe  who  fell 
at  tiltings  were  alfo  (as  Gamden  writes)  denied  Chriltian  burial. 
Thcfe  fevere  prohibitions  feem  to  have  related  more  to  private  exer- 
cifes  than  to  royal  tournaments,  which  gained  much  ground  under 
Richard  Gc^ar  de  Lion  and  his  fuccefix)r.     *  The  danger  being  fuffi* 

*  ciently  provided  fOr,'  fays  Lambarde,  '  and  the  men  Waxing  ex- 

*  pert.'  Yet  not  fo  *■  expert*  but  that  many  fatal  accidents  occurred  ; 
as  witnefs  an  Earl  of  Pembroke,  an  Earl  of  Moray,  a  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, and  a  King  of  France,  who  (with  many  miore)  owed  their 
death  to  tilting.' 

ij(«^  R£v.  voL.xxiv.  JULY  X794.  ^  dramatic 
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dramatk  feprefentations  in  London,  as  Fitz -Stephens  wt-ites;  ind  wr 
find,  by  M.  Paris,  that  GecfTrey,  an  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  was  the 
author  of  a  play  of  St  Katharine;  and  that  he  borrowed  from  the 
Sacriftan  the  holy  veflments  of  the  abbey  to  adorn  the  aftors, 

<  The  ccmmoh  people  were  not  without  their  diverfiotis.  Boll- 
baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  horfe-racing,  were  known  to  the.  men- 
of  London,  The  fports  on  the  Thames,  the  (kaiting,  and  the  varioa* 
cxercifes  and  entertainments  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  accurately, 
and'  even  elegantly  painted  by  Fitz  Stephens  in  his  defcription  of 
London. 

•  The  Normans  were  fober,  and  rather  delicate  at  their  meals, 
when  they  firfl  invaded  England.  It  was  not  long,  howev6r,  bcforfe 
they  equalled  their  predeceflbrs  in  feafting,  and  even  added  coillf 
cpicurifm  to  brutal  *  gluttony.  Yet  two  meals  each  day  fupplied  thfc 
place  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  four ;  and  Robert  de  Mellent,  prime  mi- 
nifter  and  favourite  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  llrove  hard  to  reduce  thfefe 
two  to  one.— ^.  Malmjh. 

'  Th*i  dinner  was  held  at  nine  in, the  morning,  the  fuppc?  at  five 
.  in  the  afternoon  Befides  the  common  meats,  many  difhes  were  ufed 
with  the  compcfition  of  which  we  are  not  now  acquainted.  As  to  li- 
quors, they  had'feveral  kinds  compounded  of  honey,  of  fpices,  and 
of  mulberry  juice;  fuch  as  hypocras,  pigment,  claret,  and  moratf 
beftdes  wine,  cider,  perry,  and  ale. 

<  Various  kinds  of  bread  were  in  ufe.  The  *  panis  piperatus'  wasr 
^  fort  of  gingerbread.  Waftel  cakes  and  fimnel  cakes,  as  they  werfe 
part  of  the  royal  allowshce  of  the  King  6f  Scots  when  in  Eligland, 
were  probably"  made  of  the  fineft  meal.* — 'Rym.  Fad, 

*  The  drct's  of  the  Anglo-Norman  was,  in 'the  eleventh  ccntur>', 
fimple  if  not  elegant.  The  great  wore  a  long  and  clofe  gown, 
which  reached  do  vn  to  their  heels,  and  had  its  bottom  frequently 
embroidered  with  gold.  Over  this  hung  an  equally  long  cloak  f, 
which  was  generally  buckled  over  the  bread.  When  riding  or  walk- 
ing abroad,  a  hood  always  hung  behind  the  cloak.  The  clofe  gOwn 
was  put  over  the  head  like  a  (hirt,  and  faftened  ro»nd  the  waiftr  by  a 
girdle,  which  wa>  often  embroidered  and  fet  with  precious  ftones.- — 
iitruit,from  Ant,  Paintings, 

<  They  wore  breeches  and  ftockings  made  of  fine  cloth,  and 
fomclimes  very  coftly.     The  abfurd  long- toed  fhoes  came  in  with 


*  '  Their  baggage- horfes  are^  loaded,'  fays  Peter  de  Blois,  de- 
fcribing  the  barons  and  knights  going  to  war,  *  not  with  weapons 

*  but  wine,  not  with  lances  but  luncheons,  not  with,  battle-axes  but 

*  bottles,  not  v^ith  fp ears  but.ft)its. — *  All  the  forts  of  beafts  that 

*  roam  on  the  land,  of  fifties  that  fwim  in  the  water,  and  of  birds  that 
<  fiy  in  the  air,*  were  collected  for  the  table  of  William  de  Longchampf 
Biihop  of  Ely,  fays  one  of  his  contemporaries.* — BenediQ,  Abbas. 

■  \  *  Henry  IL  is  faid  by  Trevifa  to  have  imported  from  Anjou 
a  fafhion  of  wearing  fliort  cloakr.    Mr,  Strult  doubts  the  fa6l.' 

y  '  Williara 
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William  *  Rufus.  The  queen  and  the  women  of  faftiion  wore  loofe 
J^WQS  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  girt  round  the  waift.  The  mar- 
ried women  had  an  additional  robe  over  the  gown,  hanging  down  be- 
fore not  unlike  a  facerdotai  garment  To  the  girdle  a  large  purfe  or 
pouch  was  fufpended.  The  men  wore  their  hair  long,  except  fome- 
times  when  fuddenly  wrought  on  by  f  fanaticifm. 

*  In  the  approaching  centuries  we  (hall  find  ftrange  variations  front 
this  fimplicity  of  habit.  The  crufadcs,  indeed,  feem  to  iiave  intro- 
duced to  northern  Europe,  among  other  vices,  luxury  and  effeminacy 
in  drcfs  to  a  degree  which  a  modern  man  of  fafliion  would  biulh  to  % 
imitate.' 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  obfervation^  and  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  manners  and  literature  of  the  twelfth  century,  .Mr.  An- 
drews obferves, 

*  As  the  biographical  part  of  this  work  is  meant  to  include  the 
life  of  every  known  Brltifh  poet,  and  to  give  fome  fpecimen  of  his 
performance,  the  progrefs  of  the  elegant  art  of  verfification  towards- 
perfedion  will  be  eafily  afcertained  by  the  reader,  who  muft  be  con- 
tented to  wait  at  leaft  two  centuries  more  before  he  can  exped  to  find 
kny  confiderable  improvement  in  the  oblations  which  are  produced 
£ox  the  altar  of  the  mufes.' 

[^  To  be  coniinued.  ] 
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rR.  Whitaker,  having  conduced  Hannibal  and  his  Cartha- 
ginians up  to'the  fummit  6^  the  Alps,  places  him  on  the 
plain  of  the  mountain  called  the  Great  St.  Bernard:  where  he 
proceeds  to  fhew  the'  ftate  of  the   inhabitants  in  this  quarter.' 


•  «  A  man  of  diftindlion,  naiped  from  his  invention  Robert  de 
Comibus  (or  '  with  the  horns'),  fet  this  mod  abfurd  fafhion,  which 
foon  became  fo  enormous  as  to  call  down  the  cenfures  of  the  pulpit. 

t  '  As  when  Serlo  preached,  as  mentioned  before.  Or  as  when, 
in  1 129,  a  young  knight  (dreaming  that  a  fpeftre  had  ftrangled  him 
in  his  own  trefTes,  and  waking  in  a  fright)  cut  off  his  hair;  and  be- 
ing a  leader  of  fafljion,  faw  his  example  followed  by  the  court  gal- 
lants.    The  mode,  however,  wa^  of  (hort  duration. — W.  Malmfb, 

t  *  Confult  the  curious  engravings  in  Mr.  Strutt's  Regal  Anti- 
quities. Holingflied  afTerts,  that  Sir  John  Arundel,  when  fetting  out 
on  an  expedition  againft  the  coafl  of  France,  at  a  period  little  later 
than  this,  had  '  fifty-two  new  fuits  of  apparel  of  cloth  of  cold  or 
5  liffac.*        .  ^^  ^ 

C  2  At 
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At  the  period  of  an  irruption  into  Italy  by  Bellovefus,  about 
fix  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  the  Alps  appear  tcr 
have  been  totally  uninhabited.  But  a  road  over  them  being  explor- 
ed by  Bellovefus,  colonifation  would  foon  take  place  upon  them. 
Another  irruption  of  Gauls  into  Italy  by  this  grand  trunk  of 
communication,  happened  very  foon  afterwards,  and  in  the  very 
life  of  Bellovefus  himfelf.  A  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of  this 
trunk,  as  they  faw  Bellovefus,  Elitcnius,  and  others,.  condu6l 
armies  of  their  countrymen  up  it,  and  heard  of  their  fafe  m^rches^ 
along  it  to  the  rich  plains  of  Italy  beyond,  would  of  courfe  be 
ftretching  their  poffeifions  up  the  hills  more  and  more,  towards 
Great  St.  Bernard  anJ  the  Pa,  along  the  beneficial  current  of 
the  Drance ;  which  road  would  be  the  firft  part  of  thofe  moun- 
tains that  was  inhabited^  and  fo  form  a  girdle  of  population 
around  the  body  of  them.  From  this  narrow  ftream  of  popu- 
lation, which  had  mounted  aloft,  like  the  liquid  in  the  thermo- 
meter, againft  the  natural  principles  of  gravitation,  the  attrac- 
tion of  bright  {kies  and  warm  fun?,  we  have  feen  villages  an'd 
towns  Upon  the  Alps,  in  the  line  of  Hannibal's  great  road  upon 
them. — On  thefe  Alps  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Pennine  Jove,  Hannibal  refted  for  two  whole  days. 
He  thus  gave  time  for  his  wearied  foldiery  and  wearied  cattle 
to  recover  their  great  fatigue.  He  alfo  afforded  leifure  for  fome 
that  he  had  left  behind,  if  poffiWe,  to  overtake  him  here, 
Hanni^bal  was  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Alps  between  the  2Cth  and 
28th  of  Odober ;  a  period  very  late  for  an  army,  for  <  ven  a 
traveller,  over  this  bleak  apd  lofty  Atlas  of  Europe.  The  na- 
tpral  coldnefs  of  the  air,  at  this  feafon,  and  fo  great  an  eleva- 
tion of  ihe  atmofphere  muft  have  been  very  formidable  to 
Hannibal. 

From  the  fummit  of  St.  Bernard  the  foldiers  of  St.  Bernard 
•fallied  from  Iheir  tents,  all  accoutred  for  their  further  march.  The 
day  had  juft  begun  to  break.  A  wild  and  frightful  appearance 
prefented  itfelf  to  their  view.  •  They  caft  their  «yes  around, 
above,  and  below  them.  The  fnow  lay  thick  upon  the  plain 
on  the  reft  of  this  thick  and  narrow  pafs,  and  on  the  ranges  of 
rock  upon  each  fide  of  it.  From  their  lofty  eminence,  too,  they 
-could  fee  the  mountains  below  them,  as  far  as  their  eyes  could 
range,  all  covered  over  with  fnow,  all  made  difcernible  by  it 
through  the  grey  and  hazy  light  of  the  morning,  and  cafting  a 
difmal  kind  of  dead  reflexion  upon  the  half-enlightened  fky. — 
A  dulnefs  appeared  evident  in  the  fieps,  a  defpair  was  marked 
ftrong  in  the  countenances  of  them  all.  Hannibal  perceived 
both. — In  fuch  circumftances,  a  modern  general  would  have 
ordered  the  foldiers  to  halt,  and  direded  a  dram  to  be  given  tq 
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«acli  of  them  out  of  the  ftores,  under  pretence  of  fortifying  their 
ftomachs  againft  the  raw,  cold  air  of  the.  morning,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  fnows.  He  would  never  have  recourfe  to  an 
*rtf//^/i  as  Hannibal  had.  Even  under  the  high  profpe<3s  and 
exalting  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  modern  philofophy  has  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  confider  man  one  while  as  'a  mere  being  of  reafon, 
another  while  as  a  mere  machine  a£tuated  only  with  life.  The 
great  generals  of  antiquity  appear  to  have  entertained  more  juft 
and  more  raifed  conceptions  of  man.  7  hey  applied  themfelve? 
to  him,  a?  a  berng  compounded  of  reafon,  fancy,  and  paflions^ 
the  middle  principle  partaking  equally  of  the  two  extremes, 

Mr.  Whitaker  here  (hews  the  abfurdity  of  Mr.  Dutens,  who 
fuppofes  that  the  foldiers  of  Hannibal  had  an  aflual  view  of  Italy, 
when  that  general  addrefled  them  from  a  hill  near  Feneftrelle,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Alps.  From  the  top  of  Great  St,  Bernard,  and 
the  fouth-weflerly  projedion,  there,  over  Italy,  did  Hannibal, 
with  the  Gallic  ambaiiadors  probably  at  his^  hde,  point  out  tp 
■his  foldiers  through  the  clouds  immediately  under  their  fett,  the 
plains  of  the  Fo,  at  the  bafe  of  the  hills.  But  to  what  particular 
point  in  thofe  phins  is  he  tending?  To  the  neighbourhood  of 
TuR.iN,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  a  nation  the  very  next  to 
the  Gauls  of  th,;  Alps,  in  refpeft  of  the  Geneial  when  he 
ihould  dcfcend  into  Italy. — Our  author  here  takes  notice  of  the 
different  tribes  of  Gauls,  who  had  extended  their  dominions 
before  the  days  of  Hannibal,  before  the  reduction  of  them  all 
by  the  Romans,  from  the  fource  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po; 
and  fo  formed  a  cordon  of  Itrength  acrofs  the  breadth  of  Italy, 
along  the  bafeof  the  Pennine  Alps;  which  Hannibal  might^well 
indicate  to  his  foldiers  from  the,  fummit,  as  an  obje6l  of  high 
confequer^ce  to  theni. — Here  Mr.  Whitaker,  from  a  general 
furvey  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  for  two  thoufand  year?^,  reft- 
lefs  and  ambitious  of  conqusft,  illuftrates  the  pofition,  that  the 
general  character  of  a  nation  occafionally  remains  the  fame 
through  a.courft;  of  ages;  not,  fays  he,  frona  any  influence  of 
climate,  as  the  ftupidity  of  thofe  mechanical  philofophers  would 
fugged,  who  want  to  reduce  fentiment  to  fenfation,  and  fink 
fpirit  into'njattery  but  from  a  gauie  hiftorically  philofophical, 
the  identity  of  the  nation  xontinuin;^  ui violated  in  the  mafs  of 
the  people,  under  all  changes  of  appellation,  and  all  chances  of 
revolution  *. 

*  There  is  a  fentiment  fimilar  to  this  fomewhere  in  the  writings 
4)f  Milton,  who  fays  that  the  Fnglifh  are  free,  not  becaufe 
they  have  a  free  conjlitution,  but  becaufe  they  are  by  nature  a  free  and 
high-fpirited  people.  The  natarc  of  a  /pedes  or  race  continues,  in- 
deed, there  is  reafon  to  believe,  throughout  many  ages  ;  yet  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  and  foil,  in  the  formation  of  national  character,  is 
undoubtedly  alfo  very  confiderable. 

C  3  The 
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The  road  from  St.  Bernard  to  the  bottom  of  tb^lps  on  tho 
fide  of  Italy,  lies  along  the  bank  of  a  current,  in  what  is  called 
the  Peline,  for  the  Pennine  V^le !  a  courfe  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles.  The  road  was  much  more  difficult  to  be  defcended 
than  it  had  been  to  be  afcended.  It  leaned  down  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians almoft  all  the  march  in  a  headlong  kind  of  defcent,  to- 
wards Italy.  This  rendered  it  flippery  to  the  foot  of  men,  to 
ihe  hoof  of  the  cattle,  and  to  the  wheel  of  the  cars.  1  hey  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Alps  till  they  reached  the  regions  of  vegeta- 
tion. Near  St.  Remy  the  Carthaginians  met  with  a  very  fm- 
gular  incident  that  damped  their  fpirits  cfFectually.  Intelligence 
Was  brought  to  Hannibal  that  the  horfc  had  come  to  a  pafs  that 
was  abfolutely  imprafticable.  The  plane  of  the  road  was  funk 
f '  perpendicularly  and  fo  deeply,  that  one  of  the  light  infantry, 
bv  trying  the  defcent,  and  holding  with  his  hands  the  bufhes  and 
ro^t-  at  the  fide,  could  hardly  have  let  himfelf  down  into  the 
hollow  This  obftrudion,  Mr.  Whitaker  thinks,  was  n  t  any 
thing  fimilar  to  that  which  it  has  been  coniidereti  by  General 
Melville  to  be.     It  was  not  ^  fiich  a  narrow  piih  on  the  fteep 

*  (ide  of  a  large  and  rocky  hill,  as  is  liable  to  be  wafced  a^vay 

*  by  falling  rains  and  melting  fnows.'     The  hollow  way  was 

all  one  bed  of  rock.     The  end,  at  v/hich  it  had  broke  cff  from 

the  road  preceding,  was  left  with  a  deep  and  perpendicular  face 

of  folid  ftonej  occafioned,  probably,  by  an  earthquake.     After 

trying  other  expedients,  Hannibal  refolved  to  ciit  down  the 

perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  fo  as  to  render  it  dcfcendible  for  his 

liorfes  and  cars.     The  Carthagtnians  felled  a  number  of  very 

large  trees,  that  were  growing  clofe  to  the  road,  and  in  the 

wood  of  Larches  immediately  around  them.     They  lopped  off 

the  heads  and  the  branches  from  them.     With  all  they  raifed  a 

vaft  pile  of  fuel  upon  the  rocks  of  the  perpendicular  wall.     As 

foon  as  a  ftrong  wind  arofe  for  kinding  the  pile,  they  fet  fire  to 

it.     The  trees,  being  of  a  refinous  nature,  would  foon  flame. 

The  rocks  appeared  glowing  beneath  with  the  intenfenefs  of  the 

be^t  above.     They  then  applied  vinegar  to  them,  to  foften  them 

for  fplitting;  and  finally  opened  the  burning  rocks  with  their 

pickaxes. — In  oppofition  to  the  ridicule  thrown  of  late  on  this 

relation  of  a  matter  of  faft,  Mr.  Whitaker  makes  a  variety  of 

remarks  on  the  viciffitudes  of  phyfical  knowl-dge,  which  it 

fometimes  retrograde  in  its  movements;  for  we  find  the  ancients 

pofTefied  of  degrees  of  phyfical  knowledge  with  which  we  our- 

felves  were  moftly  or  entirely  unacquainted.     And  he  mentions 

fevcrs^l  incidents  which  (hew  very  ftrongly  the  natural  recourfe 

of  the  human  mind,  in  different* ages,  and  at  different  regions^ 

to  fuch  united  inftruments  of  operation  as  fire  and  liquid  for 

better  fplitting  of  rocks.     On  the  third  day  after  they  left  St. 

Bernard^  in  the  ^vcnin^,  thp  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Aofta, 

four- 
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four-and- twenty  miles  below  great  Sh  Bernard,  and  within  thQ 
very  confines  of  Italy. 

Hannibal,  in  this  ever-memorable  march,  had  loft  a  number 
of  men.  Having  refrefhed  his  troops  at  Aofta,  he  purfued  his 
march  into  Italy,  with  an  army  confifting,  now  of  no  more 
than  SIX  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot; 
eight  thoufand  of  the  latter  being  Spaniards,  and  twelve  thou- 
(and  Africans.  . 


With  regard  to  the  much- agitated  and  curious  queftion  con- 
cerning the  paflage  cf  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  the  opinions, en- 
tertained on  that  fubjc^l  feem  now  to  be  narrowed  to  two :  that 
here,  maintained  with  fo  much  learning,  ingenious  concaten- 
ations of  circumftances  the  moft  remote  from  each  other  in 
place  and  time,  and  fervent  eloquence,  by  Mr.  Whitalcer  \  and 
that  efpoufed  and  defended  by  General  Robert  Melvill,  an  anti- 
quarian, a  critic, and  a  general  fcho]ar,as  well  as  an  accomplilbed 
and  very  diftinguiflied  military  officer,  who  in  1775  went  on  a  tour 
through  the  Alps  in  order  to  inveftigate  the  courfe  of  Hannib^al 
on  the  fpot.  Allowing  the  authority  of  Livy  (whofe  inaccuracy 
is  candidly  admitted  in  the  work  before  us  in  many  inftances), 
we  are  almpft  compelled,  by  the  reafoning  of  Mr.  Whitakcr,  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  route  of  Hannibal  lay  by  Lauriol  in 
Dauphiny,  Lyons,  Geneva,  Martigny,  and  the  Great  Sr.  Ber- 
nard :  if  we  prefer  the  authority  of  rolybius,  where  that  author 
differs  from  Livy,  we  {hall  be  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Ge- 
neral Melvill,  Wiio  brings  him  by  Chamberri,  along  the  vale  of 
the  Ifere,  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  General  and  Mr. 
Whitaker  meet  together  in  the  vale  of  Aofta.  The  route  taken 
by  the  General,  as  wdl  as  that  purfucd  by  the  Divine,  has  been 
found  prafticable  again  and  again,  and  it  certainly  led  more  di^ 
reiSlly  to  its  obje£t.  It  was  proper  that  Hannibal  fliould  go  up 
the  Rhone,  in  order  to  avoid  his  enemies,  but  not  farther  thaa 
was  neceflary  for  that  pmrpofe.  I'he  General's  route,  ftrongly 
fupported  on,  the  Whole  by  the  dates  and  diftances,  and  fome 
ojdier  circumftances  mentioned  in  the  Greek  hiliorian,  is  alfo 
that  which  would  appear,  for  aught  that  is  recorded,  the  mofl: 
eligible  to  a  commander.  But,  en  the  other  hand,  when  we 
attend  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  particularly 
what  he  fays.  Vol.  L  p.  272,  on  the  fubjeift  of  the  Whire  Rock, 
and  to  the  retrograde  motions  in  Hannibal's  army,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  treachery  of  the  Salaffi^  our  opinion  will  be  not 
a  little  fliaken. — It  is  to  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time^  that  if 
ilrong  fads  are.fometimes  urged  by  Mr.  Whitaker  with  much 
energy  and  efFedl,  he  helps  out  weaker  arguments,  in  other  in- 
flaixes,  .by  the  power  of  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  a  peculiar 

C  4  talent 
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talent  for  happy  and  natural  conjefture.— On  the  whole,  }Af^ 
Whitaker  is,  in  fome  refpe(5ts,  to  General  Melvil,  what  Livy 
was  to  Polybius*^ — But,  concerning  the  queftion  in  difpute, 
our  readers  will  form  their  own  opinion.  And,  that  they  may 
the  better  be  enabled  to  do  this,  we  ihall  here  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  nojticing  a  few  inadvertencies  in  Mr.  Whitaker*s  ac- 
count of  General  Mclvil's  delineation  ;  one,  and  :hat  the  moft 
material  of  which,  he  has  conecled  in  a  tablp  of  errata,  and  nq 
'  doubt  would  have  correded,  or  may  yet  corredt,  the  ethers, 
.  when  they  are  pointed  out.  For,  with  whatever  degr«e  of  fe- 
verity  our  author  has  thought  fit  %q  criticife  on  the  opinions 
of  moft  of  the  authors  whom  he  has  quoted,  he  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  have  treated  General  ^^lelvil  handfomely ;  and  he  has 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  jf)im  for  a  communication 
which  he  had  received  from  him  of  an  improved  fct  of  maps  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  dominions  by  Druf y ;  having  on  it  a 
trace  of  Hannibal's  route  acrofs  the  Alps,  laid  down  according 
to  the  General's  own  inveltigation,  with  explanatory  pj^ferva- 
tions  written  thereon  with  his  own  hand. 

Mr;  Whitaker  having  reprefented  it  as  General  Melvil's 
opinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  been  carried  up  the  Rhone 
fo  far  as  Lyons^  found  out,  and  acknowledged,  that,  according 
to  the  General,  they  had  reached  no  farther  than  about  the  pre- 
fent  p.Qfition  of  St.  Rambut,  near  t^ie  Rhone,  when  they  turned 
caftwards,  through  Upper  Dauphine,  into  the  Alps.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  Vol.  f.  p.  86,  fays,  that  General  Melvil  condudts 
Hannibal  frofn  Les  Efchelles  to  the  plain  of  Chamberri  up  the 
river  Yere.  He  (hould  have  faid  down  the  river. — P.  87,  for 
the  right  rezd  the  left  of  a  rapid  current,  without  name —and 
for  '  clofe  on  the  left  of  a  hilly  &c.  read,  having  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  afcent  (kirted  La  Roche  Blanche  on  his  right  hand, 
as  being  the  lowermoft  hill  of  the  range  which  runs  up  to  the  top- 
paffage;  a  vale  wide  and  long  enough  to  contain  Hannibal's  army. 
*— Atthe  clofe  of  thepaflage  (beginning  laft  line  of  p.  89),  *  In  the 
f  afcent  to  St.  Didier,  therefore,  I  fuppofe  that  dangerous  pafs 

*  to  be,  which  the  General's  memory  is  obliged  to  fix  fo  indefi- 

*  nirely  at  prefent,  as  to  place  it  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the 

*  union  of  the  river  and  the  brock.' — This  paffage  ought  to  be 
omitted  as  both  inaccurate,  as  may  be  feen  on  looking  back  to 
line  8th  of  the  fame  page — and  the  palFage  which  precedes  it, 

•  A  native  of  Megalopolis,  in  Greece,  fent  as  a  hollage  to  Rome, 
acquired  the  friendfliip  and  cenfidence  of  fome  of  the  principal  Ro- 
mans. He  was  a  man  of  bufinefs  as  well  as  a  phiJofopber;  and  he 
inade  it  a  point  to  yifit  the  fcenes  he  defcribes.  ^ 

beginning 
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beginning  at  1,  23,  p.  89,  '  the  road  appears,'  &c.  onward  to 

*  ror  St,  Didler,*  laft  line  of  that  page,  ought  to  be  fuperfeded 
by  the  following :  '  from  that  difficult  part  of  the  way  the  road 
defcends  with  fome  croflings  and  re-croffings  of  the  river  that 
comes  from  /Little  St.  Bernard  to  a  fteeper  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, at  its  bottom,  in  the  vale  of  Aofti,  near  the  village  of  St. 
Didier,  fituated  a  little  above  its  jun<Stion  v/ith  the  river  Doria 
Grande.  The  General  thence  comes  down  by  Merges,  La 
Saia,  berbe,  Avife,  and  Livrogne,  to  the*  city  of  Aoiti,  and 
paiTes  through  its  long  and  winding  valley  by  Vertex  to  Jurea, 
or  its  environs ;  whence  Hannibal,  aft*  r  having  repofed  his 
army  for  fome  time,  marched  againft  the  capital  of  the  Taurir.i, 
Turin.' 

P.  92,   1.  2 — 7,   the   paflage   beginning  *  thence  up/   and 
ending  ^  Lemincum,'  is  more  correSly  as  follows :  '  thence  up 

*  the  gully,  and  along  a  valley  between  h?gh  hills  on  the  banks 
^  of  a  fmall  river  called  Yere  (but  entirely  difFerent  from  the, 

*  Guier,  or  Yere,  juft  mentioned)  which,  riling  not  far  from 

*  Les  Efchelles,  runs  north-eafterly,  and  falls  into  the  Leifle  near 
^  Chamberry ;  to  Lemincum,'  &c, 

P.  92,  1.  12,  Mr.  Whitaker  ha*  here  reprefented  General 
^elvil  as  fuppofing  Hannibal  to  have  crofTed  the  Yere  at 
idifferent  places,  which  npver  was  the  cafe.  This,  in  all 
probability,  was  occafioned  by  the  author's  not  adverting 
to  tl^  meaning  of  the  terms  right  and  lej%  when  applied  to  ri- 
yers.  In  n)ilitary  and  topographical  language,  the  obferver  is 
fuppofed  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  turning  his 
back  to  the  fource,  and  looking  down  the  courfe  of  the  river; 
in  which  cafe  the  right  or  left  fides  or  banks  are  thofe  which 
refpedively  correfpond  to  thofe  parts  of  his  own  body.  For 
.example  :  when  Hannibal  mai^ched  north,  or  up  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Rhone,  after  his  paflage  of  that  river,  he  marched  on  the 
left  bank ;  becaufe,  had  he  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
looking  down  towards  the  fea,  that  bank  would  have  been  upon 
his  left  hand.  In  (^ort,  if  we  confider  a  river  as  a  man  placed 
on  his  back,  whofe  head  reprefents  the  fource  and  feet  the  em- 
bouchure, we  can  never  be^at  a  lofs  for  the  precife  expreffions 
to  be  employed  in  afcertaining  localities,  where  rivers  arc 
concerned. 

Vol.  II.  p.  X 17, 1.  4.  The  author  feems  to  reftrift  too  clofely 
the  tfieaning  of  the  term  5  trough,'  which  in  common  language 
fignifies,  not  the  bed  or  channel  of  a  river,  but  the  valley,  ravin, 
or  gully,  in  which  the  river  flows,  particularly  in  mountainous 
countries.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be^ applied  to  p.  119, 1.  2. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  feen  a  greater  power  of  learning, 
jknowledge  of  various  kinds,  and  of  vigorous  fancy  bearing  on 

any 
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aav  pointy  than  tbal  which  has  aunmanded  our  attention  in  tb« 
volumes  before  us.  The  general  refulc  of  oiir  author's  ob* 
iiervations,  and  light  thereby  thrown  on  the  main  queftion,  is, 
perhaps,  oT  kfs  confequence  than  the  ihre wd  remarks  and  pro- 
found obfervaiions  that  are  made  collaterally  on  other  fubjecls. 
The  inveftigation  of  Hannibar$  courfe,  from  an  exuberancy  of 
genius  and  learning  carried  to  great  length,  is  new  and  then 
happily  Relieved  by  interefting  digreflions,  among  which  we 
were  particularly  ftruck  with  the  account  that  is  given  of  the 
Alpine  monks,  Vol.  II.  p.  50.  The  manner  of  life  and  cuf^ 
toms  of  the  fliepherds  on  the  loftier  ridges  of  the  Alps,  is  glfo 
particularly  interefting.  Mr.  Whitaker's  digrefiions  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  France,  or  the  rulers  of  France,  whom  he 
laihes  with  fcorpions,  are  particularly  animated.  Speaking  of 
the  republic  of  France,  he  calls  it  a  *  prodadtion  of  the  grofftflr 

*  and  moft  pompous  perjury,  which  has  rifcn  up,  like  a  pufF- 

*  ball  from  a  dunghill,  in   the  dark,  fure  to  difappear  as  fud- 

*  denly  as   it  fprung,  to  fpend  itfelf  in  its  own  emiflions   of 

*  fmoke  and  foot,  and  to  refolve  into  its  generative  dung  again.' 
The  charader  of  Mr.  Whitaker's  Ityle,  (trongly  marked,  needs 
not  to  be  pointed  out  by  tk^  finger  of  criticifm.     It  is  diftin- 

fuiftied,  not  by  what  is  commonly  called  beauty  or  elegance, 
ut  by  energy;  an  energy  riling  fometimes  into  fublimity,  and 
defcending  fometimes  to  coarfenefs,  and  the  environs  cf  vul- 
garity;  but  always  indicating  a  vigorous  and  various  mind^  la* 
bouring  to  exprefs  the  precife  fentiment  in  queftion,  and  neither 
more  nor  lefs,  by  words  that  hit  the  nail  en  ike  head\  by  a  free 
and  copious  ufe  of  language.— Mr.  Whitaker  is  one,  among 
many  authors,   who  falfify  the  fenfelefs   proverb,   viz.  '  that 

*  vigorous  fancy  is  not  united  with  faithful  memory.'  The 
reverfe  is  commonly  the  truth. 


Art.  VII.  Memotn  of  Dumourier.  Written  by  hlmfdf. 
Tranjlated from  the  French  by  J.  P.  Beaumont,  pp.  184.  ovo, 
4s.  boards.     Allen  and  Weft.     London,  1794.. 

npHE  intention  of  publifliing  this  edition  of  Memoirs  of 
-*•  Dumourier,  is,  to  prefent  to  the  pyblic  authciitic  particu^ 
,  lars  of  that  celebrated  chara(^er  in  as  convenient  a  form,  and  zt 
as  little  cxpence,  as  poflible.  Concifenefs  ha$,  therefore,  been 
ftudied  where  it  could  be  adopted  without  omitting  fa£ts,  or  in* 
iuring  the  fenfe  of  the  work.  With  this  view  the  tranflator 
has  fubftituted  fome  prefatory  obfervations  of  bis  own,  inftead 

of 
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of  the  long  political  (and,  as  the  traoflator  thinks,  uninterefting) 
difquifitions,  of  which  the  preface  to  the  original  is  cotnpofed. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  having  mentioned  in  a  fummary  manner  fonie 
of  the  principal  incidents  ^n  Dumourier's  life,  and  given  a  brief 
account  of  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  the  ilate 
and  characters  of  parties  in  France,  proceeds  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  General  written  by  himfelf  i  which  he  begins  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  revolution* 

The  Convention  of  France,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1792, 
iflued  a  fulminating  decree,  by  which  tliey  invited  the  people  of 
Europe  to  throw  oif  their  allegiance  to  their  lawfulfovereigns, 
and  promifed  aid  to  all  who  were  inclined  to  do  k>.  The  army,  at 
this  period,  was  very  ill  provided,  and  Dumourier  came  to  a  rup- 
ture with  Pache,  the  war  minifter,  with  the  Jacobins  who  were 
his  fupporters,  and  with  the  Cgnvention.  In  December  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  commenced.  Dumourier^  finding  that  the  fcnti- 
ments  of  his  army  were  not  favourable  to  their  mild  and  ir>jured 
fovereign,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  perfecuted  by  Bourdon nayc 
^d  Marat,'and  narrowly  efcaped  affaflination.  Dumourier  was. 
.  accufed  of  having  faid,  that  his  only  motive  in  coming  to  Paris 
was,  *  to  iave  the  moft  honeft  m.n  in  the  kingdom.'  This  charge 
was  triumphantly  iterated  by  the  fanguinary  fadion  of  Mara^, 
who  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  Dumourier's  treafon  *.  General 
Dumourier  makes  feveral  reflections  on  the  infamous  coiidu^ 
of  thofe  members  of  the  Convention  who  took  away  the  life  of 
the  king;  and,  among  other  ftrictures,  we  are  (truck  with 
what  follows  f :  '  Upwards  of  a  hundred  members  of  the  Con- 

*  vention  printed  and  publifhed  their  opinions  previoufly  to  a 
^  knowledge  of  the  fads  that  were   abfolutely   ncceflary  for 

*  their  proper  information  on  the  fubject :  their  votes  therefore 

*  ought  not  to  have  been  received  in  the  deciiion  :  but  every 
^  privilege  of  an  accufed  man  on  his  trial  was  withheld  from  the 

*  unfortunate  Louis.' — Dumoarier  proceeds  to  recount  various 
expiedicnts  ufed  by  him  tp  prevent  the  f^te  of  the  king,  and  :ixe 
fentiments  and  behaviour  of  the  citizens  of  P^ris  at  tliat  criii$. 
A  relpedable  trade/man,  with  whom  the  General  one  d^y  con- 
verfed  on  the  fubjed  [the  impending  trial  of  the  kin^ ),  ai/fwered 
him  with  the  following  remarkable  expreflions:  *  Citizen,  I  fee 

•  In  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  i7^|6  fome  perfons  were  appre- 
hended in  the  village  of  6cone,  and  carried  before  a  nv^gillrate  uucler 
achargeof  having  drank  to  the  health  of  *  all  hpneit  men.*  '1  ne 
magiftrace  very  prudently  fet  them  at  liberty,  alledging  a  deficiency  of 
eridence. 

t  As  bearing  feme  analogy  to  a  plea  that  was  urged  in  bar  of 
AeLord  Jdftice  Clerk*s  vote,  by  Mr.  Gerald,  on  his  trial  bci.'bie  tlie 
Jafticiary  Court  at  Edinburgh. 

*  what 
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*  what  you  would  have  us  do ;  but  we  are  cowards,  and  the 

*  king  will  be  facrificed.     What  do  you  hope  from  a  city,  that, 

*  having  80,000  armed  men,  fuftered  itfelf  t>  be  intimidated,  on 

*  the  firlt  days  of  September,  by  lefs  than  6000  Marfeillois  and 

*  Bretons  ?'— Our  author  gives  an  account  of  the  fortitude  of 
the  king  at  h.s  execution;  and,  after  feveral  obfervations  on  his 
cbaradter,  makes*  the  following  prophetic  lefledion.     '  What 

*  fplendid  or  fecure  exiftence  can  be  the  lot  ( f  a  republic,  the 

*  foundation  of  which  ha$  been  laid  in  fuch  abominable  atrocity  ? 

*  The  levity  of  the  French  character  wjll  be  the  inftrument  of 
'  vengeance  upon  the  ferocious  wretches  by  whom  the  paffions 

*  of  the  nation  have  been  perverted  and  abufcd.     Anarchy  muft 

*  be  cruihed  by  the  moft  vigilant  feverity 5  and  many  years  will 

*  revolve  before  the  unhappy  country  of  France  can  be  per- 

*  mitted  or  qualified  to  enjoy  the  beneficial  innuence  oi  a  mild 

*  and  limited  goveriiment.' 

We  are  next  prefer.ted  with  an  account  cf  crrta'n  conferences 
between  General  Dumourier  'and  M.  Cambon,  miniiler  of 
France,  wl;io  avowed  the  expediency  of  feizing.on  ihe  public 
property  of  all  Belgia,  including  the  plate  cf  the  churches,  and 
the  filver  in  the  banks.  Afier  this  meafure  fiioiild  be  put  in 
execution,  the  poverty  of  the  Belgians  would  unite  them  more 
clofely  with  the  interefts  of  France:  he  ad 'ed  alio,  that,  by  the 
policy  of  admitting  them  and  other  countries  to  be  members  of 
the  republic,  the  conquefts  of  France  would  be  extended,  and 
its  treafury  fupp^ied.— Dumourier  goes  en  to  rebate  the  fub- 
ftance  of  conferences  he  had  with  feveral  Jacobins,  and  their 
difpofitions  towards  the  king;  to  charafterife  the  members  of 
the  executive  council  of  France ;  and  to  defcribe  various  mili- 
tary arrangements.  The  executive  cruncil,.he  fays,  did  not, 
as  a  body,  interfere  in  the  fate  of  the  king.  Le  fiTrun,  Garat, 
and  Roland,  much  regretted  the  traiifadion ;  Ciaviere  rejoiced 
with  a  malignant  pleafure ;  Pache  and  Monge  openly  folicitcd 
iufFrages  of  condemnation  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch ;  and 
Gronvelle  aflerted,  that  the  honour  of  the  republic  required  his 
death. — Under  the  head  of  military  arrangements  we  find  what 
follows:  '  To  form  eccentric  and  ridiculous  projects  feems  a 

*  prominent  feature  in  the  French  character ;  for  when  Keller- 

*  man  came  to  pay  his  refpedis  to  the  Convention,  previous  to 

*  his  taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  Dauphine,  which 

*  amounted  nearly  to  20,000  men  (exclufively  of  General  Bi- 

*  ron's  army  of  1 2,000  in  the  county  of  Nice)  the  prefident 

*  ordered  him  to  go  and  conquer  Rome.  And  the  General  an- 
<  fwered,  with  a  gravity  that  muft  make  one  fmile,  that  he  was 


taking  leave  to  go  to  Rome. 


How 
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How  much  the  French  nation  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Parifians,  is  fet  forth  the  more  forcibly,  that  it  is  done  by  the 
bye  and  unintentionally.  '  It*  was  fettled  between  the  G iron- 
^  difts  and  the  Jacobins,  that  both  Pache  and  Roland  ibould 

*  quit  the  miniftry:   with  regard  to  Pache,  *thc  change  was 

*  fplendidj  for  he  obtained  the  mayoralty  of  Paris*.*  General 
Dumourier  defcribes  the  charaSer  and  condufl:  of  Roland,  the 
minifter  for  the  interior  or  home  department  of  France:  '  The 
'  real  chars6teriftics  of  Roland  were  integrity  and  philanthropy; 

*  yer  he  wifhed  to  imitate  the  rigid  morals  and  cenforial  auite- 

*  rity  of  Cato ;  but  [hej  not  poffefling  the  talents  and  boldnefs 

*  of  his  Roman  model,  the  imitation  was  awkwafd  and  unna« 

*  tural.     He  was  near,  though  not  fafliionable,  in  his  apparel, 

*  and  prefcrved  in  his  deportment  the  proper  gravity  of  a  mi- 
'  nifter.' — ^  Madame  Roland   was   between   thirty  and  forty 

*  years  of  age,  of  a  lively  appearance,  elegant  in  drefs,  and  witty 

*  and  refined  in  converfation.  She  had  a  levee  every  day,  at 
'  which  all  the  diftinguifhed  men  of  the  capital  attended.     To 

*  thefe  her  partizans  a  weekly  dinner  was  given  at  the  houfe  of 

*  her  huiband;  and  it  was  on  fjich  occafions  that  the  abilities  of 

*  Madame  Roland  (hone  confpicuoufly.  All  pubhc  topics  were 
'  difcuffed,   and  {be  was  the   undifputed  arbitrefs  of  opinion* 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  fpirit  with 

*  which  (he  was  capable  of  conducing  herfelf.  When  her  huf- 
'  band's  credit  had  greatly  declined,  he  became  the  fubject  of  a 
'criminal  accufatipn,  by  a  wortblefs  man  of  the  name  of  Vi- 

*  zard.^   Madame  Roland  being,  on  this  account,  interrogated 

*  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Aflembly,  made  this  anfwer  to  one 

*  of  the  queflions  afked  her:  "  I  am  the  wife  of  citizen  Ro- 
"  land :  I  bear  the  name  of  a  virtuous  man,  to  whom  I  am 
"  proud  of  being  allied," — It  was,  however,  a  difadvantage  to 

*  Roland  that  he  was  implicitly  fubfervient  to  the  diredioa  of 

*  his  wife  ;  for  (he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  afcendancy,  the 

*  appearance  of  which  diminifhed  the  value  that  might  otherwifc 
'  have  been  placed  on  her  talents  and  a(fiftance.' 

Our  celebrated  author  having  given  an  account  of  the  nego- 
ciations  of  France  with  England  and  Holland,  inefFeftually  ter- 
minated by  the  French  government  declaring  war  againft  both 
Aefe  countries,  fays,  '  Had  France  preferved  her  fenfes,  happy 

*  would  it  have  been  for  the  civilifafion  and  liberties  of  Europe; 

*  but,  alas  !  reform  has  been  fupplanted  by  anarchy— juftice, 

•  What  may  we  conje£lure  the  flate  of  Britain  to  be  when  it  might 
be  faiJ,  that  the  minKter  of  war  was  honoured  by  changing  his  fitu- 
ttion  ^vi  that  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ? 

*  mercy, 
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*  mercy,  and  gratitude,  have  been  fullicd  by  the  inofl:  atrociouif 

*  cruelties — and  the  facred  altars  of  the  Deity  have  been  over- 

*  thrown  by  the  blafphcmous  violence  of  atheiftical  prefump- 

*  tion.' — 1  htfe  are  the  principal  topics  touched  on  in  what  is 
cnritied.  The  Firft  Part  of  the  Memoirs  before  us.  In  part  fe- 
cund Jie  gives  an  account  cf  his  expedition  into  Holland;  the 
firft  operations  of  his  army;  the  caufes  that  compelled  him  ta 
depart  for  the  grand  army ;  the  oppreflive  conduift  of  the  French 
agen  s  in  the  Nethcrland«,  who  were  ordered  by  Dumourier  to 
leave  Antwerp ;  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  the  frontiers  of 
Bblland ;  his  conference  with  the  celebrated  Colonel  Mack  at 
Ath ;  and  phn  for  liberating  the  royal  family  of  France.— 
Bournonville,  the  minifter  cf  war,  and  four  commi^oners,  ar-« 
rive  at  Dumourier's  quarters  at  St.  Amand — they  attempt  to 
fefpend  the  General,  who  caufes  them  to  be  arrefted  and  fent  to 
Tournay — the  General  narrowly  efcapes  affaffination,  and,  with 
fome  of  his  faithful  officers  and  troops,  departs  for  the  Imperial 
quarters. — A  truce  had  been  made  between  the  French  and  the 
Auftrians ;  and  the  Prince  of  Gobourg,  in  a  proclamation  of  th^ 
5th  of  April,  had  declared  his  refolution  to  cooperate  with  Du- 
mourier for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  and  good  order  in 
France,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  1789.  But,'  on  the 
9th  of  that  month,  the  Prince  ifTued  a  fecond  proclamation,  in 
^ich  he  declared,  that  henceforward  he  was,  to  carry  on  war 
againfl  France  on  account  of  the  Emperor,  and  hold  fuch  towns 
as  he  might  capture,  by  right  of  conqueft,  and  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  indemnification.     '  By  this  meafure  all  hopes  of  the 

*  exertions  of  the  conftitutional  party  were  deftroyed,  and  the 

*  combined  powers,  in  appearing  to  be  influenced  by  the  ra- 

*  pacity  of  conqueft,    have   confolidated   the  opinions  of  the 

*  French  armies  in  favour  of  the  republic,  the  aflfertion  and 

*  fupport  of  which  they  now  conceive  to  be  the  only  means  of' 

*  faving  their  country.     This  proclamation,  fo  injurious  to  the 

*  credit  and  fucccfc  of  the  campaign,  was  iffued  by  the  deciiion 

*  of  the  minifters  of  the  combined  powers  at  the  congrefe  of 

*  Antwerp.     Diimourier  how  perceived  that"  the  plan  he  had  . 

*  concerted    with    the  Auftrians  was  abortive;    and,  without 

*  maicing  ufelefs  remonftrances,    he  determined  to   a6t   con- 

*  fiftently  with   principle,  and   the  charaSer  he  had  hitherto 

*  maintained.*  General  Dumourier,  in  conclufion,  declares 
bis  politicri  fennments,  gives  his  advice  to  the  emigrants,  and 
makes  feme  reflexions  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  France.     '  He 

*  abhors,  and  has  frequently  invoked  the  punifhment  of  Hea- 
'  ven  upon  the  wretches  whofe  crimes  have  diftraSed  and  dif- 

*  honoured  France ;  but  the  delirium  of  the  whole  people'he 

*  views  with  a  kinder  and  pitying  regret,  and  is  {hocked  at  the 

#  *  apparent 
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*  apparent  di'fttnce  to  the  end  of  a  war,  the  continuance  of 

*  whirfi  is  fo  repugnaat  to  humanity/  To  all  defcriptions  of  emi- 
grants Dutnoufier  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  this  advice  :  that  it 
i^  at  leaft  not  confxftent  with  prudence  to  brand  an  immenfe 
rtajority  of  twenty-five  milhoms  of  people  with  the  name  of 
rebels. 


This  compofition  has  that  marked  character  which  ufually 
diftinguiflies  the  narratives  of  vigorous  fpirits,  and  whicU  is 
cafily  tmf>reffed  on  the  imagination  and  the  memory  of  the 
reader.  To  the  intereft  ariling  from  fafts  and  circumftances. 
painted  from  life,  Dumourier  adds  the  importance  of  many  pro- 
found political  reSetSlions,  and  the  attradtion  of  appearing  uni- 
formly on  the  fide  of  virtue,  good  order,  and  due  fubordination 
to  monarchy  under  certain  limitations  and  reftritSlions,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  defpotifm  on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other. 
Yet  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Fayette,  an  afylum  has  been  refufed 
by  the  tnoft  adive  powers  confederated  for  the  deftrucSion  of 
the  prefent  French  ufurpation.  The  firft  emigrants,  breathing 
a  fpirlt  congenial- with  that  of  courts,  have  perhaps  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  princes  and  minifters  againft  the  emigrants  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  who  did  not  leave  their  country  while  there  was 
any  hope  that  the  exiftence  of  the  monarchy  could  be  united, 
and  add  fecurity  to  the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  faii  that  Fayette  was  treacherous  to  Louis,  and  that 
it  was  the  real  aim  of  Dumourier  to  fet  afide  the  prcfent  royal 
family,  and  to  eftablifh  a  new  fucceffion  of  French  kings  of  the 
family  of  Orleans,  under  whom  he  himfelf  would  have  poffeffed 
the  great  fway  of  government.  Of  thefe  furmifes  it  is  not  our 
province  to  judge.  But  the  ambition  of  reuniting  the  Seven 
with  the  Catholic  Provinces,  and  formirtg  the  whole  into  one 
political  power,  of  which  he  himfelf,  under  whatever  name, 
which  has  been  ^Ifo  fufpedled,  would  have  been  more  worthy 
of  the  courage,  decifion,  promptitude,  and  adventurous  ge^ 
»ius,  of  Dumourier,  and  to  fo  ardent  a  fpirit  ftjore  natural, 
than  to  move  fuch  enginery  at  fo  great  a  ri(k,  for  the  fake  of 
iecondary  aiid  precarious  power  under  fuch  a  chara6lcr  as  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  If,  however,  we  are  to  difregard  furmifes, 
and  pay  refpetSl  to  the  folemn  declarations  of  Dumourier,  ve- 
rified, in  feme  degree,  by  the  teftimonies  to  which  he  appeals, 
and  his  own  adlions,  we  cannot  confider  him  othrrwife  than 
as  a  virtuous  arid,  patriotic  citizen,  as  well  as  a  confum- 
mate  politician,  and  a  great  military,  commander.  At  any  rate 
Europe  is  indebted  to  M.  Dumourier  for  a  lively  difplay,  in 
the  publicati6n  before  us,  of  manv  of  the  myfttries  of  the 
f'rench  revolution,     Tl^e  few  freedoms  ufed  by  the  tranflator 

with 
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with  his  original,  appear  to  be  judicious.  His  trandatipn  \i 
Ciithful,  cafy,  and  perfpicuous.  But  we  have  to  obfervc,  that 
Mr.  Beaumont,  with  many  other  tranflators,  and  writers  of  all 
kinds,  deviates  from  the  idiom,  and  of  confequence  the  purity 
(on  which  its  very  permanence  as  a  language  depends),  when  he 
makes  ufe  of  fuch  Frenchified  phrafes  as  thefe :  *  rendered  com- 

•  pletely  abortive  all  attempts,'  p.  55,  1.  5. — '  And  renders  ftill 

*  farther  diftant  the  probability:* — inftead  of,  rendered  all  at- 
tempts completely  abortive,  &c. 


Art.  VIII.  the  Life  of  John  Hunter.  By  Jejje  FooU  Sur^ 
geon.  pp.  287.  8vo.  4s.  boards.  London :  printed  for  T. 
Becket.     1794* 

A  S  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  and  fpirit  of  this  work,  we  lay  be- 
•*^  fore  our  readers  a  few  of  the  firft  paragraphs,  which  con- 
tain a  lift  of  negations,  or  catalogue  of  circumftances,  with  aif 
account  of  which  Mr.  Foote  does  mt  mean  to  favour  his 
readers : 

'  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  the  life?, 
<>f  John  Hunter;  nor  to  pretend  to  be  nicely  accurate  in  the  dates  of 
thofe  doitiedic  traniitions^  from  childhood  to  that  period  which  ter-^ 
jpinates  the  career  of  human  adion. 

*  John  Hunter  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Dr.  Williami 
Hunter,  and  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lanerk,  in  Scotland i  fomt^ 
time  about  the  year  1728. 

*  Nothing  that  has  reached  my  knowledge  till  lately,  has  been  faid 
of  the  tranfa£lions  of  his  youthi  And  as  1  do  not  aipire  after  adding 
another  inftance  to  tte  natural  defire  in  man  for  propagating  wonders,- 
1  fhall  fuppofe  that  when  John  Hunter  was  in  the  arms  of  his  nurfe^  he 
was  feen  exadly  like  any  oth^r  child  in  a  fimilar  fituation ;  that  he  was 
not  difcovered  in  performing  any  of  thofe  romantic  feats  which  have 
been  faid,  by  the  fecond-fighted,  to  be  precurfors  of  future  great 
achievements ;  that  he  was  neithef  deteded  in  playing  with  a  ferpenti 
thrufting  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  nor  ftaring  the  keen  eye* 
ef  the#ag]e  through  and  through,  till  he  forced  him  to  blink  at  his 
own,  the  keeneft.  Nor  fhall  I  attempt  to  amufe  with  any  anecdotef 
of  young  Hunter  during  his  fcholaftic  education;  whether  his  ge- 
nius was  fo  unbridled  and  overbearing,  as  not  to  be  brought  to  ful>-; 
mit  to  the  trammels  of  difcipline;  whether  from  that  time  he  had 
iixtfi  the  determination  never  tp  read,  which  he  has  beert  declared  to 
continue  during  his  latter  days ;  nor  whether  he  had  any  education^ 
excepting  fuch  as  ihofe  have  who  are  bound  apprentices  to  a  com-« 
mon  tfade. 

*  A  wljjeelwr'ight  or  a  carpentet  he  Certainly  was*  until  the  event 
of  William  Hunter  becoming  a  public  Icfturer  in  anatomy,  changed 

the 
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the  fcherae  of  hrs  future  occupations,  and  determined  him  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  his  brother;  to  lay  down  the  chifTel,  the  rule,  and 
the  mallet ;  and  take  up  the  knife,  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  probe.* 

After  mentioning  a  variety  of  general  traits  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
character,  by  no  means  in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Foot  goes  through  a  laboured  inveftigation  of  the  merits  of 
all  his  publications,  the  general  aim  of  which  is  to  fhew  that 
they  had  no  claim  to  originality.  Where  that  cannot  be  made 
our,  they  are  blamed  for  their  prolixity,  or  their  obfcurity^'fafts 
are  caLed  in  queftion,  and  experiments  doubted.  Where  every 
other  form  of  attack  fails,  recourfe  is  had  to  raillery. 

Not  content  with  cenfuring  Mr.  Hunter  as  an  author  and  a 
public  cbaraclcr,  this  biographer. purfues  him  into  the  privacies 
of  life,  finds  fault  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  preventing  his  (hirt 
fleeves  froji  being  foiled  when  employed  in  differing.  Nor 
does  he  leave  him  even  where  he  v/ifhed  to  leave  the  world, 
but  follows  him  into  his  little  country  retirement. 


Lives  are  generally  v/ritten  either  by  fome  perfon  partial  to 
the  charad^er  of  a  friend,  whofe  virtues  he  thinks  worthy  of 
being  more  extenfively  known,  or  to  gratify  public  curiofity 
relative  to  an  inJividuul  eminent  for  talents,  or  (|)Iendid  fmm 
fituation.  De  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonurriy  is  a  maxim  fo  congenial 
to  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of 
harbouring  even  the  fmalleft  portion  of  hidden  malice  to- 
wards any  man,  would  deter  every  perfon,  of  an  ingenuous 
mind,  from  becoming  his  biographer,  however  well  he  might 
be,  in  other  refpecis,  qualified  for  the  tafk,  .Very  different, 
however,  is  the  conduft  of  the  author  of  the  performance  now 
before  us.  No  fooner  is  the  man  dead,  ,witb  whom,  during 
life,  he  was  at  perpetual  variance,  whefe  opinions  he  attacked, 
and  whofe  praftice  he  decried,  than  he  feizes,  with  indecent 
hafte,  the  opportunity  of  publifliing,  not  the  life,  for  of  every 
particular  relative  to  Mr.  Hunter,  excepting  thofe  which  floated 
loofely  on  the  public  mind,  he  is  lamentably  i  rnorant,  but  what 
maybe  better  entitled  a  fevere  inventive  on  his  charadler,  and 
an  acrimonious  criticifm  oh  his  works. 

•Notwithftanding  the  many  faults  that  are  found  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  (lyle,  and  the  often- repeated  aflertions  that  he  could 
not  write  a  line  of  Ehglilh,  his  publications  have  always  been 
intelligible,  and  his  plain,  manly  manner  of  exprefling  himfelf, 
in  our  opinion  at  leaft,  is  far  preferable  to  the  inflated. fuftian 
accompanying  this  ungenerous  attack  on  his  charader.  Nor 
do  we  envy  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  that  can  be  gratlfied<either 
itt  the  publication  or  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  feries  of  perverted 
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h8L%  and  calumnies*  But  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  tb# 
arrows  of  detrac^on  Svill  rebound  equally  blunted  from  the 
^aufoleum  of  John  Hunter,  now  that  be  is  no  more,  as  thejr 
did  from  his  perfon  while  he  lived,  and  was  able  to  repel  tbofe 
^ntagonifts  whom  he  though,  worthy  of  oppofitioi). 


Art.  IX.  JTreatife  on  the  Blood  \  or^  Getieral  Arrangemint  of 
many  important  Fa£is  relativi  to  the  fit  a  I  Fluids  with  feme 
curfory  Ubfervations  on  the  Tbedry  of  Animal  Heat '^  inter fperfed 
with  pathological  and  phf/iological  KemarJs  from  the  Inductions 
of  modern  Chemiftry.  By  Hugh  Moifes^^  Surgedn  of  the  JVeJierii 
Regiment  of  MlddlefeX  Militia^  and  late  Senior  Pupil  to  the 
Getieral  Hofpital^  Nottingham.  London :  printed  for  i  •  Evans^ 
279+. 

A  Mere  compilation  from  fuch  leftures  a^  every  young  man 
•^^  hears,  and  fuch  books  as  every  young  man  reads  in  th^ 
courfe  of  a  common  medical  education.  We  would  counfel 
Mr.  Moifes  to  await  the  fale  of  this  book  before  he  publifhes  the 
general  fyftem  of  medicine  with  which  he  threatens  the  public^ 


Art.  X.  hrijhtd's  Hijtory  of  Dekkun^  from  the  firjl  Ma^ 
hummedan  Conq^ejls :  a  Continuation  from  other  native  fFritert 
of  the  Events  in  that  Part  of  Indiai  to  the  Redu^ion  of  its  lajl 
Monarchs  by  the  Emperor  Aulum  Geer  Aurungzebe :  alfo^  the 
Reigns  of  his  SucceJTors  in  the  Empire  ofHindoftan  to  the  prefent 
Day  5  and  the  Hijtory  of  Bengal^  from  the  Acceffton  of  Aliverdee 
Khan  to  the  Tear  17  80.  Comprifed  in  Six  Parts.  By  Jonathart 
Scotty  Captain  in  the  Eaft  India  Company^ s  Servicei  Perfian 
Secretary  to  the  late  Govemor^General  Warren  Haflings^  Efq. 
^nd  Member  of  the  AJiatic  Society  in  Calcutta,  pp.  832.  4to. 
2)tockdale.    London,  1794.      ^  * 

lyERISHTA,  !tuthor  of  the  hiftory  now  olFcred  to  the  pub- 
"  lie  irr  an  Epglilh  drefe,  is  one  of  the  moft  efteemed  writers^ 
of  Hindoftan,  and  was  of  noble  rank,  and  high  in  office  at  ther 
court  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shaw,  of  Beejapore,  one  of  the  Sultans 
of  Dekkan.  Befides  the  hiftory  of  the  Dhely  emperofs*,  anrf 
this  of  Dekkan,  Feriflita  compiled  one  of  every  province  in 
India,  and  many  complete  copies  of  his  W6fks. 


*  Tranflated  and  publifiicd  many  years  fince  by  Colonel  IXow. 

Captain 
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Captain  Scott's  intention  was,  to  have  publiflied  a  literal 
ifanflation;  but,  on  revifion,  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
plcafing  to  an  Englifli  ear,  deprived  of  fome  of  the  numerous 
Hyperbolical  epithets,  and  too  frequent  conjundions,  which 
drew  out  the  periods  to  a  difttaSing  length,  in  pur  language 
huitful  to  the  fenfe*  To  thofe  who  have  been  in  India,  and  are 
Converfaht  with  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  the  natives,  fome  d( 
the  notes  (fiibjoined  occafionally  at  the  bottom  of  the  page)  maty 
Appear  trivial :  but  every  explanation  is  neceflary  to  render  to 
inoft  readers  the  perufal  of  foreign  idioms,  cuftoms,  and  uncom- 
Inon  names,  fatisfaftory.  Uncommon  names  he  has  endeavoured 
to  write  as  pronounced  In  the  country.  For  example :  inftead 
of  Nabob  he  writes  Navob*.  Our  author  apprifes  his  readers, 
that  from  p.  4CJ0,  Vol.  I.  to  the  end  of  the  Nizam  Shawce 
djrnafty,  is  not  taken  from  Ferishta,  his  work  concluding 
with  the  fall  of  Aflimed  Nuggur.  What  follows  was  from  a 
Work  written  by  Shaw-Nowauz  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  Dekkan, 
entitled,  Maffer  al  Amna,  or  Biography  of  Nobles.  In  his 
account  of  the  Golconda  princes,  Feriflita  was  fo  brief,  that, 
as  he  mentioned  in  the  Lub  al  Towareekh,  an  abbreviated  hif- 
tory of  Hindpftan,  oUr  author  had  recourfe  to  the  work  juft 
mentioned;  though  it  was  deemed  inconvenient,  for  fo  few 
pages,  to  alter  the  running  title  of  the  volume.  Thus  far  oxir 
author  in  his  preface.  In  an  introduftion  he  gives  a  geogra- 
phical defdription  of  the  Dekkan,  and  a  fummary  (ketch  of  its 
hiftoty  pfior  to  its  fubjeftion  to  Mahummedan  conquerors. 

Sultan  Alii  ad  Dien  Houffun  Kangoh  Bhamenee,  founder  of 
the  Bhamenee  dynafty  of  Dekkan  fovereign?,  was  originally  an 
inhabitant  of  Dehly,  and  dependent  on  Kangoh,  a  bramin  an<| 
aftrologer,  high  in  tb6  favour  of  the  prince  Mohimtmud  Tugh* 
luk  Shaw.  It  is  faid  that  he  laboured  under  the  greateft  po<i> 
Verty.  Uport  his  requefting  foriie  employment  from  the  Brairiin, 
he  gave  him  a  pair  of  oXen,  with  two  labourers,  to  cultivate  a 
piece  of  waftc  ground  near  the  city,  the  produce  of  which  he 
^  added  to  his  former  allowance.  As  the  labourers  were  one  day 
at  work,  thfe  plough  ftuck  in  fohie^  hard  body,  and  Houffun, 
upon  cJxamination,  found  it  was  entangled  in  a  chain  rdund  the 
iieck  of  an  earthen  vfeflel,  which  proved  to  be  full  6f  antique 
gold  coins.  He  immediately  carried  them  to  the  Bramin,  who 
commended  his  hdnefty,  and  informed  the  Prince  of  the  difcc 
covered  treafure.  The  circumftaiice  being  communicated  to 
the  Empercw  Ghea^f^ad  Dien,  he  ordered  Hoflun  to  the  pre- 

•  In  tbe  Celtic,  and  other  languages,  the  labials  M,  Mb,  b> 
bh,  and  V  and  V*h,  are  all  confounded  in  the  pronunciation  into  the 
Ibund  of  F. 
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fence,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  one  hundred 
horfe. 

It  is  alfo  related,  that  the  Bramin  aflured  Houfllin  he  faw 
from  his  ftars  that  he  would  rife  to  exalted  fortune.  He  there- 
fore requefted,  that  when  the  Almij^hty  fliould  have  b  Ih  wed 
royalty  upon  him,  he  would  add  the  name  of  Kung  h  to  his  own, 
and  appoint  him  hi?  minifter  of  finance,  in  order  that  he  rrright 
{hare  with  him  in  immortal  fame. .  Houfiun  readily  complied 
with  the  requeft  of  his  kind  patron.  It  is  faid  alfo  that  his  fu- 
ture dignity  was  prophefied  by  the  venerable  Sheich  Nizam  ad 
Dien  Oulea.  From  thel'e  aflUrances,  the  ambition  rf  reigning 
in  Dekkan,  the  promifed  land  of  empire,  poffeffed  the  mind  of 
Houflun,  and  he  ardently- fought  for  f(  me  eftablifliment  in  that 
country,  that  he  might  gradually  obtain  the  jewel  of  his  defires. 
An  opportunity  offers  of  diftinguifhing  himfclf  in  that  country 
by  the  moft  important  military  fervices.  He  grew  in  reputa- 
ticn  and  favour  both  with  the  nobility  and  the  army  of  the  Dek- 
kan. Nafir  ad  Dien,  the  Sultan,  obferving  that  greater  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  general,  Houflun,  who  by  this  time  had  ac- 
quired the  title  of  Zuffir  Khan,  than  to  himfel^  and  that  the 
principal  people  wiftied  him  for  their  fovereign,  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  to  a  more  private  ftation.  Calling  an  army  of 
Amrahs,  he  declared  himfelf,  from  his  great  age,  incapable  of 
governing,  and  requefted  they  would  ele6l:  a  new  Sultan,  ob- 
ferving, that  ZuffirKhan,  .on  whofe  afpeit  ihone  the  rays  of 
dignity  and  valour,  feemed  to  him  mcift  worthy  of  the  throne. 
The  aflcmbly  with  one  voice  applauded  thFs  remark.  Accord- 
ingly in  a  chofen  hour  they  placed  the  crown  of  empire  on  his 
head.  The  Kootbah  ^  was  read  in  his  name,  and  coins  ftruck 
impreffed  with  his  titles  of  Sultan  Alia  Dien  Houflun  Kangoh 
Bhamene.  Mindful  of  his  promife  to  his  former  patron,  the 
Sultan  entruftcd  the  care  of  his  treafury  to  the  Bramin  Kangoh  ; 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  firft  Bramin  who  accepted  an  office 
in  the  fervice  of  a  Muffulman  prince:  before  him  the  Eramins 
never  condefcended  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  but  paffed  their 
lives  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  ftudy  of  the  fciences;  indif- 
ferent to  fortune,  and  efleeming  the  fervice  of  princes  as  hurt- 
ful to  virtue,  and  hazardous  to  their  eternal  welfare.  If,  as  phy- 
ficians,  aftrpnomers,  moralifls,  or  hiflorians,  they  fometimes 
aflbciated  with  the  rich  or  powerful,  they  yet  would  never  wear 
the  chain  of  fervitude  on  their  necks,  though  courted  by  gifts 
and  high  favours.  However, „  fince  Kangoh's  acceptance  of 
employment,  the  diredion  of  finance  has  been  committed 
"  !7      ^  —_„...    _«_— _ 

•  A  form  of  prayer  or  benediction  for  the  fouls  of  all  deceafcd 
prophets  and  kings,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  reigning  fovereign. 

generally 
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generally  to  Bramins  by  all  the  princes  6f  Deklcan.  The  Sul- 
tan Alia  Dien  died  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
related  of  this  Sultan,  that,  being  afked  how,  without  great 
treafures  or  armies,  he  had  accjuired  royalty  in  fo  (hort  a  fpace  f 
he  replied,  by  aiFability  to  friends  and  enemies,  and  by  fhewing 
liberality  to  all  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power*.  The  death  of  this 
prince  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  1357. 

[  To  be  continued*  ] 


Art^.  XL  A  Cure  for  Canting -y  or^  The  Grand  Impojiors  of 
St.  Stephen^ s  and  of  Surrey  Chapels  unmafked.  In  a  Letter  t$ 
Sir  Richard  Hill^  Bart.  With  a  few  modeft  Hints  to  the  Right 
Hon,  miltam  Pitt.  By  the  Rev,  W.  IVoolley^  A.  M.  Chap^ 
lain  of  the  Marjhalfea.  pp.  82.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Jordan.  ^Lon- 
don,  1794. 

Tl/I  R.  Woolley  fays,  that  the  bufinefs  of  preaching  and  praying 
'^^  for  hire,  in  this  great  metropolis,  is  almoft  wholly  en- 
groffed  by  intruders  into  the  church,  who  work  cheap— by  mea 
wiihout-the  leatl  claim  to  moral  or  literary  merit,  who  get  them- 
felves  docked^  that  is,  have  their  hair  cut,  and  have  art  enough 
to  obtain  a  gown  by  furreptit  ous  methods.  This  being  the 
cafe,  Mr.  Woolley,  though  he  had  no  great  man  to  take  him 
by  th-?  hand,  had  little  fear  of  being  able  to  fupport  himfelf  by 
orcaatnal  duty.  A  pecuniary  offer  was  made  to  him  by  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  not  very  tempting,  but  he  was  given 
to  un ieiftand>  he  fays,  that  other  advantages  would  arife  from 
fuch  an  introJuction.  Rowland  introduced  him  to  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  and  thereby  raifed  his  hopes  of  fomething  great  from  his 
interelt.  This',  he  fays,  was  merely  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
paltry  fum  of  one  guinea  per  quarter  for  reading  prayers  twice  a' 
week  in  his  chapel.  Some  part  of  the  merit  of  this  fcheme,  he 
was  told,  is  due  to  Mr.  Webber  the  gauzeman,  who,"  having 
fubfcribcd  fom'e  money  toward?  bulling  the  chapel,  was  inte- 
refted  m  turning  it  to  the  beft  account.  It  is  no  wonder,  fays 
Mr.  Woolley,  that  this  haberdaftier  of  fmall  wares  fliould  Jrive 
his  phaeton  with  great  velocity.  *  The  wheels. receive  a  pe- 
'  culiar  frhoothnefs  from  the  oil  of  grace;  and  his  horfes  canter 
'  with  the  gee-ho  of  fanatical  contributions.*  The  chaplainfliip 
of  the  Mar(halfea  became  vacant,  and  Mr.  Woolley 's  fer vices 
were  accepted.     The   perquifites   were  but  Rifling;    but   he 

*  It  was  by  thefe  arts,  the  Roman  hillorians  obfcrve,  that  popu* 
larity  and  power  was  firft  acquired  by  Julius  Cefar. 
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ho[«d  bic  might  be  able  to  procure  a  fettled  (alary  from  govern^ 
raent.  Sir  Richard  fpokc  for  him  to  Mr.  Rofc,  and  *  fixed  fa-r 
iary  of  50/.  a  y»r  was  granted.  But  Sir  Sidney  Medows, 
Knight  Marfhal,  refiifed  to  fign  his  prcfenution  in  due  form  i 
^nd  the  Biihop  of  Winchefter  refufcd,  on  the  government  fcpu- 
rity  propofed,  to  give  him  a  title :  obftacles  which  were  afterwards 
removed.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Woolley  attended  the 
Marflialfea,  without  a  guinea  in  his  purfe,  though  now  and 
then  he  got  a  job  from  feme  clergyman.— Yet  in  this  diftrefsfiil 
feate  he  married  a  wife;  and  foon  thereafter  went,  he  fays,  with 
m  generous  Frenfchman  to  Paris.  On  his  return  his  companjr 
was  fliunned  by  all  his  acquaintance.  He  applied  for  fome  gra- 
tuity for  his  fervices  at  Surrey  Chapel.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  *  told 
<  him  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  money  matters;'  and  the 
Gauzeraan  told  him,  *  he  had  not  fet  him  to  work.*  Sir  Ri- 
chard, as  well  as  Mr.  Rpwland  Hi}l,  notwithftanding  all  his 
importunities,  withdrew  their  countenance  from  him,  and  not 
only  refufed  their  application  and  influence  to  obtain  a  chaplain- 
(hip  to  a  regiment  for  him^  but  Mr.  Rowland  was  the  means 
of  his  being  difapppinted  of  the  leclurefhip  of  Bethnjd  Green. 

Nunc  audi  alteram  partetr^. 

Art.  XII.  J  Dete^ioh  of  grofs  Falfeboody  and  a  Difplay  tf 
black  Ingratitude ;  being  an  Anfwer  to  a  Pamphlet  lately  pub^ 
lijhedbyjome  evil-minded  Perfon  under  the  Name  of  the  Rev^ 
miliam  ff^oolley^  J.  M.  and  addrejfed  to  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart. 
and  to  his  Brother  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  as  the  two  Grand 
Impojiors  of  St.  Stephen's  and  of  Surrey  Chapel.  By  Sir  Richard 
Hilly  Bart.  M.  P.  pp.72.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Mathews.  Lpn^ 
don,  1794. 

rpHE  pamphlet  of  which  We  have  juft  given  an  account,  it 
-■-  fufficiently  appears,  was  not  written  by  Woolley,  who 
feems  to  be  a  poor,  ignorant,  low  creature,  but  by  another 
perfon  or  perfons,  by  his  authority,  whom  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  profecute  for  a  libel  *. 

Sir  Richard,  after  a  very  ferious  and  fplemn  introdudlion^ 
regretting  the  neceflity  of  his  prefent  appearance,  and  vindicat^ 
ing  his  own  fincerity  and  truth,  informs  us,  that  it  rouft  have 
been  at  Icaft  fix  or  feven  years  ago  that  his  brother  Rowland 
informed  him  tl^ere  was  a  very  diftrpfled  clergyman  of  the  name 

•  In  CQnfequence  of  fome  intelligence  (as  we  are  informed  in  an 
advertifement)  received  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  after  this  pamphlet 
>vas  printed  off.  .     •  • 
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of  WooHey,  who  had  corric  to  him  in  a  mod  deftitute  tattered 
coDdition,  and  had  offered  himfelf  for  employment;   that  he 
really  believed  him  to  be  a  welUmeaning,  honeft-hearted  crea- 
ture;  that  he  was  in  deacon's   orders,   and  fometimes   read 
prayers  at  Surrey  Chapel  for  any  little  gratuity  that  he  and  the 
truftees  chofe  to  give  him ;  that  he  alfo  attended  the  prifoners  of 
th^  Maribalfea,  but  there  being  little  or  no  falary  allotted  for 
the  chaplain  at  that  place,  if  he  [Sir  Richard]  would  intereft 
himfelf  with  government  to  obtain  for  him  a  fmall  annual  fti* 
pend,  that  ftipend,  together  with  the  occafional  duty  he  might 
get  at  Surrey  Chapel  and  elfewhere  (being  then  a  fmgle  man), 
might  be  a  tolerable  proviilon  for  him*    Through  Sir  Richard's  ^ 
interference  (as  Mr.  Rofc  pofitively  atteftd)  a  falary  of '50/. 
a  year  was  given  by  government  to  Mr.  Woolley;  and  though, 
through  the  backwardnefs  of  the  Knight- Marinal,  fome  time 
ehpfed  before  he  was  formally  prefented,  or  induiSled  to  his 
office,  all  arrears  were  ordered  to  be  paid  up  from  the  time  he 
firft  did  dufy.     For  this  mark  of  attention  Mr.  Pitt'and  Mr# 
Rofe  both  received  his  flncere  thanks ;  but  what  gratitude,  fays 
Sir  Richard,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  WooUey  for  my  unre- 
mitted pains  tofervehim,  let  all  the  world  judge. — ^The  un- 
grateful wretch,  who  was  as  much  a  fans  ctitotte  in  appearance 
as,  he  hears,  he  is  now  in  principle,  has  not  only  been  frequently 
fed  at  his  table,  but  has  worn  bis  ftockings  on  his  legs,  and  his 
fliocs  on  his  feet :  thefe  w^re,  indeed,  fometimes  borrowed  to 
do  jobs  in,  to  ufe  the  gentleman's  own  expreflion,  qot  always 
givetij  but  whether  borrowed  or  given,  he  never  faw  then> 
again,  nor  indeed  defired  it.     Qut,  befides  the  many  favours 
which  Mn  Woolley  received  from  'Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  he  re- 
commended him  among  his  friends,  who  were  very  liberal  to 
him  i  and  one  lady  who  lived  near  the  chapel,  Mrs.  T— -, 
not  only  gave  him  free  accefs  at  all  times  to  her  table,  but  fur- 
jiifhed  him  with  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  among 
which  were  a  new  fet  of  (hirts,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  20/.— 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  furprifed,  and  not  knowing  what  to  nuke  of 
WooUey's  pamphlet  about  canting,  wrote  on  the   fubje^  <o 
Mr.  Webber,  whom  Woolley  ftyles  the  gauzeman,  but  who 
is  a  merchant  of  reputation.     From  Mr.  Webber  he  received 
the  following  anfwer :  *  I  never  knew  of  any  agreement  be* 

*  tween  the  truftees  of  Surrey  Chapel  and  him  [Woolley]  for 

*  his  reading  prayers  at  that  place  5  but  I  knew  he  had  prefents 

*  made  him  at  different  times,  which  I  fuppofed  w^-  a  full  com* 

*  penfation.     In  that  I  was  n:;iftaken,  for  in  the  year  1790  he 

*  made  a  regular  demand  of  me,  as  one  of  the  truftees,  which 
^  demand  I  paid,  and  h^ve  his  receipt  iq  full,     I  did  this  con^ 

*  trary  to  the  wiflies  of  fome  of  the  truftees,  for  which  1  am 
^  treated  with  ingratitude  ^d  abufe.' 
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It  was  not  long  after  Sir  Richard  Hill  had  obtained  the 
Marfhalfea  falary  for  Mr.  Woolley,  th.it  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
told  him  that  they  feared  they  ffad  been  ferving  a  very  impr  per 
and  ungrateful  obje£t,  and  gave  him  fuch  a  detail  of  Woolley 's 
pranks,  as  made  him  apprehenfive  that  the  falarv  he  had  pro- 
cured for  him  would  be  very  ill  beftowed. — Befides  his  chap- 
laincy at  the  Marfhalfea,  Mr. Woolley  now  wanted  a  chaplaincy, 
and  on  this  occalion  Sir  Richard  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing epiftle: 

*  S  I  R,  *  , 

*  READING  the  pnper  called  the  Diary,  being  the  19th 
of  Feb.  and  finding  that  your  f^ntiments  are  like  my  owne  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  I  (hould  eftecm  it  a  favour  if  you  would 
be  fo  kind  as  to  give  Trie  a  line  to  G.  Rofe,  Efq.  a^  I  can  get 
my  Marflialfea  ferved  by  a  (good  man  during  my  abfence)  to 
go  on  board  a  man  of  war,  or  to  a  regiament*,  as-  chaplain, 
deftined  for  foreign  fervice,  as  it  may  anfwer  two  ends — fervc 
my  country  and  myfelf f,'  &c. 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  having  received  another  very  ftrange  letter 
from  Woolley,  and  finding  himfelf  blamed  for  having  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Marflialfea,  was  told  (how  truly  or  falfely 
he  docs  not  prete.nd  to  fay),  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  in 
a  moft  dreadful  condition  with  a  certain  diforder-y  as  alfo  that  he 
had  deferted  the  Marfhalfea,  and  abfconded  from  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  fcarcely  been  married  for  ten  weeks. — After  his 
return,  which  happened  in  the  fpace  of  three  months,  his 
negleded  and  unhappy  wife  knew  very  little  of  him  or  his  con- 
nexions, as  he  is  feldom  at  home  by  day  or  by  night,  except 
occafioi'ally,  but  never  long  together,-*-Thefe  particulars  hav- 
ing begun  to  get  wind.  Sir  Richard>took  it  for  granted  that  he 
fhould  not  be  troubled  with  any  teftimonium  from  him  (as  he 
'had  before  defired).  However,  in  cafe  he  fliouldj  he  wrote  him 
the  following  letter : 

^REV'*.    SIR, 

*  YOU.  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  about  bringing  me  any 
teftimonial  in  your  favour.  Your  own  difgufting  letter  bears 
fo  ftrong  a  proof  of  your  uncommon  forwardnefs,  want  of  hu- 
mility, and  knowledge  of  yourfelf,  that  I  am  quite  fatisficd  I 
(hould  do  very  wrong  in  making  ai\y  application  in  your  behalf. 
I  will  not  fuppofe  you  were  in  liquor  when  you  wrote >  but  L 

*  Sir  Richard's  direftions  to  the  printer  were,  to  fpell  all  the 
words  in  Mr.  Wdolley's  letters  exactly  a^  in  hisown  handwriting, 

•J-  •  I  dont  fay,  and  the  Redeemer,  bccaufe  I  will  never  die  under 
the  appellation  of  an  hypocrite,  though  it  is  fuppofed  that  I  know  the 
ttkth  and  preach  it,  whatever  my  condud  may  be.'  • 

am 


A^  DeUElion  of  Grofs  Falfehood,  &c.  %j 

am  in  charity  bound  to  think  that  your  mind  may  be  at  times 
fomewhat  infane.' 

'  P.  S.  You  need  not  trouble  yourfelf  to  call  on  me,  as  I 
fliall  order  my  fervant  not  to  admit  you/ 

Sir  Richard  Hill  produces  copies  of  the  foolifli  letter  to 
which  he  alludes,  and  other  cringing  and  abfurd  letters,  whicli 
Woolley  had  the  meannefs  to  write  to  him,  even  after  fending 
him  the  lette^  of  difmiffion  juft  quoted :  all  of  them  forming  the 
ftrangcft  farrago  of  ftupidity,  impudence,  ignorance,  infolence, 
folly,  and  profanation  of  fcripture,  ^hat  can  be  imagined. — ^la 
one  of  thofe  epiftles  he  a(ks  Sir  Richard  what  all  the  good  men 
in  parliament  are  about,  that  they  do  not  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  &c.  In  the  fame 
letter,  however,  he  tells  Sir  Richard  that  *  the  beft  thing  he 
*  could  do  Would  be,  to  get  him  fome  church  preferment  un- 
'  known  to  his  brother;'  and  informs  him  that  he  had  takea 
his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.— 
Mr.  Woolley  has  been  publicly  difgraced,  Sir  Richard  informs 
us,  by  a  refufal,  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  characSter,  of 
admiffion  to  a  reading  deik. — Mr.  Woolley  was  ordained  hj 
the  ppefent  Archbifhcip  of  York,  who,  Mr.  Woolley  fays,  never 
ordained  either  a  dunce,  or  one  of  immoral  charadler. — Mr. 
Woolley  was  formerly  an  apprentice  to  a  butcher  in  Notting- 
ham, and  was  then,  by  his  own  confeiEon,  of  a  wicked  and 
wild  turn  of  mind.  He  gained  admiffion,  by  fome  means,  inta 
a  diffenting  academy,  where  he  received  what  little  education 
he  had  at  the  public  expence.  He  returned  from  the  academy 
(for  the  fupport  of  which  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  was  a  fubfcriber)  : 
but,  after  all  thefe  viciffitudes,  furprifed  Mr.  Hill  by  appearing 
before  him  as  a  graduate  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  mafter 
of  arts.  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Among  other  particulars, 
little  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Woolley,  Sir  Richard  takes  notice, 
that  he  feems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  aliafesy  as  he  varies 
in  fpelling  his  name  s  fometimes  Wollcy,  fome  times  Wooley, 
&c.  ^  . 


To  have  given  fo  full  an  account  of  this  difpute,  in  a  literary 
review,  may  feem  to  need  fome  apology.  The  pamphlet  written 
for  Woolley  is  not  deilitute  of  vigour  and  fpirit  as  a  compofi- 
tion ;  Sir  Richard's  pollefles  equal  vigour,  greater  humour,  and 
more  truth.  But,  independently  of  their  literary  merit,  they 
come,  'in  our  judgment,  naturally  under  the  cognizance  of  a 
journal,  one  obje6t  of  which  is  to  give  circulation  to  literary 
publications  of  all  kinds,  and  in  this  manner  to  advance  truth 
and  juftice  above  injuftice  and  calumny. — Sir  Richard  Hill  is 
at  great  pains  to  apologife  for  appearing  at  all  on  the  theatre  of 
conteft  with  fuch  an  antagonifl.     In  our  opinion  no  apology  is 

neceflkry. 
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neceflary.  There  is,  indeed,  greater  dignity  in  repelling,  the 
attacks  of  a  maftiff  or  a  tyger  j  but  there  is  an  <?qiial  neceffity 
to  get  rid  of  bugs,  fleas,  and  mufquetoes.  The  effrontery  of 
weak  and  impudent  men,  who  think  to  gain  credit  to  any 
thing  through  the  magic  of  print  and  bold  aflertion,  is  truly 
aftonifhing,  and  deferves  to  be  expofed.  There  is  a  chara^er 
not  unlike  Woolley,  as  defcribed  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  lately  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  who  now  thinks  himfdf  triumphant  in  im- 
pudent affirmation.— -Mr.  John  Lanne,  alias  Lane,  Macgregor 
Buchannan,  was  depofed  from  the  minitterial  fun^ion  on  ac- 
count of  immoralities.  He  found  means  to  induce  a  perfon, 
capable  of  writing  grammatically,  of  compiling  from  a  farrago 
of  ftuff*  (which  he  wiQied  to  form  into  a  quarto,  or  even  a  folio 
volume),  a  little  book  of  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in'  which 
feveral  calumnies,  after  the  vigilance  of  that  perfon,  have  been 
retained  againft  worthy  charaders.  In  order  to  ihew  the  au- 
thority on  which  fuch  calumnieS'were  aflerted,  and  to  vindicate 
their  own  charader,  the  Society  for  propagating  Chriftian 
Knowledge  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  pretended,  even  in  his 
book,  to  belong,  advtrtifed  In  the  newfpapers  that  they  never 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  that  man,  who  had  been  depofed  for 
immoralities. — Macgregor,  in  another  advertifement,  perfifted 
Hi  affirming  that  he  did  belong  to  the  Society  i  and  that  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  circumftance  of  his  l\aving  added 
Lanne  to  his  other  names,  to  get  quit  of  him  by  a  quibble.— 
But  the- Reverend  Society,  in  other  advertifements,  declared 
that  they  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  J.  Lane  M.  Buchan- 
nan,  nor  any  one  bearing  a  name  at  all  like  it  f .  He  now  (iiys^ 
it  was  not  John  Lanne  M.  Buchannan  that  was  depofed,  but 
John  Buchannan. — This  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  exculpation. 
If  a  man  has  done  any  thing  of  which  he  is  afhamed,  he  has 
only  to  add  fomething  to  his  name — it  was  A.  B.  that  did  fuch 
and  fuch  a  thing,  not  A.  B.  C. 

*  That  perfon  has  carefrUy  preferved  this  farrago;  from  which  it 
will  appear,  that  there  has  been  nothing  aflTerted  againft  any  one  by 
the  editor,  without  the  authority  of  Buchannan  ;  while  the  great  mafs 
of  matter  kept  back  by  the  editor,  in  fpite  of  the  importunities  of 
Macgregor,  from  the  public  eye,  is  low  fcandaU  and  abfurd  and  ridi4 
culous  narratives  of  trivial  fa6ts  and  circumiiances  relative  to  clowns 
and  country  fchoolm afters ;  and  of  certain  miraculous  phenomena^  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  vouches  in  the  moft  foicmn  manner.  His  edi-» 
tor,  particularly,  is  in  poflcffion  of  a  letter  from  Macgregor  Buchan^ 
nan  refpe£ling  the  dergyman  fent  from  Edinburgh  tp  vifit  the  charity 
fchoolsy  alluded  to  tow.u-ds  the  end  of  the  Travels.  Enquire  for  thQ 
editor  of  Buchannan's  Travels,  at  the  publifhers,  Meflrs.  Robinfon» 
Pater-nofter-Row. 

t  See  the  papers  called  the  Sun  and  the  Star,  April;  and  th^ 
Sun  iKi\  May  14,  and  the  Star  nearly  about  the  fame  time. 

Art* 
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Art.^XIII.    The  Widows  or,  J  Figure  of  Modern  Times.     A 

'    UifoeL  in  a' Series  of  jLetters.     In  Two  Volumes.     By  Mrs. 

J\d.  Robinfon^  Author  ofPoems^  Ainfi  va  le  Monde^  VancenzOy 

Modern  Manners^  Vc,  &fr.  pp.  369.  iimo.  London :  printed 

for  Hookhwp  and  CarpeAtefr,  Bond-Street.     1 794. 

JUJLIA,  a  beautiful  and  accompli0ied  girl,  the  daughter  of 
an  American  merchant,  marries  an  Englifli  officer,  who 
'fliordy  aftecwards  quits  Philadelphia  with  his  regiment.     Julia, 
fuppofing  he  has  departed  for  pngland,  leaves  her  family  to  fol- 
low him.     On  her  paflagc  the  Ihip  is  wrecked,  and  only  a  few 
paffengers  furvive;   amongft  others,  Julia  and  a  Mr.  Mortoa 
cfcapc.— Sidney,   her  hufband,  returns  to  Philadelphia,   and, 
^pding  Julia  gone,  ob|;gii)s  leave  to  return  honie.    He  arrives 
in  England,  hears  of  the  (hipwreck,  and  concludes  that  (he  has 
perifhed*    In  a  few  months  after  Jie  marries  a  fecond  wife,  rich, 
but  of  the  moft  vulgar  and  deteftjable  mind.    Here  the  ftory 
commences:  Julia,  not  daring  to  return  to  her  family,  with  the 
siffiftance  of  Mr.  Morton,  an  amiable  charafter,  hires  a  cottage 
in  Devonlhire,  in  die  neighbourhood  of  the  cattle  of  Sir  Cbarlbs 
Seymour,  which  is  the  fcene  of  much  fafliionable  diffipation. — 
She  becomes  the  objeft  of  cgriofity  and  envy  in  the  women^ 
and  univerfal  admiration  in  the  men.     Accompanies  Lady  Sey- 
mour to  London— is  perfecuted  by  a  profligate  peer,  who  by 
a  bafe  ftratagem  entraps  her  in  his  fnare— (he  is  refcued  by  Sic 
iCJiarles  Seymou^-rthe  libertine  draws  h|s  (word,  is  wounded, 
and  dies.    Sir  Charles  flies  to  the  continent,  but  leaves  Julia 
jindcr  the  prote<ftion  of  an  honourable  friend.     She  is  danger- 
oufly  ill— lofes  her  fenfes — this  friend  vifits  her,  and  proves  to 
be  her  hufcand,  who  had  changed  his  name,  and  fuccecded  to 
Ae  title  of  Lord  Allford.     His  fecond  wife,  by  a  courfe  of 
gaming,  intrigue,  and  every  fpecies  of  depravity,  is  at  length 
divorced.     He  reniarries  Julia,  fhe  recovers,  and  is  reftored  to 
^ppinefs. 

The  ftory  is  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  fcenes  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  defcribe,  though  they  are  evidently  taken  from 
nature.  The  moft  ftriking  charafters  are  Julia,  Mrs.Vernon, 
J^prd  Woodley,  Sir  Charles  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Howard.  The 
following  extraSs  will  exhibit  ^  juft  fpecimen  of  this  com- 
"pofoipn : 

'  |L.ord  Ai^LfORD  to  Sir  Charles  Seymour. 

Lyons,  April  179— 
•  WITH  feme  difficulty  we  paflcd  through  this  hoftile  country, 
and  are  now  fafely  arrived  within  a  few  pofts  of  the  Alps ;  thofe  ftu- 
pendous  mountains  covered  with  fnow*  and  replete  with  wonders! 


6d  The  Widow  \  or^  A  PiSlure  of  Modern  T!/H£S, 

My  adorable  Julia  is  already  much  recovered,  and  I  have  hopes  that 
the  temperate  air  of  Naples  will  pi  rfediy  rcflore  her. 

*^  It  is  impoffible  to  dcfcribe  the  beauty  of  the  fcenes  through  which 
wc  have  travelled;  but  a  warlike  fpirit  ieems  to  prevail,  and  to  in- 
fpire  every  bofora,  with  the  maddeft  enthufiafm.  I  lament,  my  dear 
Seymour,  that  anarchy  treads  fo  clofcly  upon  the  heels  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  when  I  fee  the  devaftation  fpreading  around  me,  I  biefs 
my  native  land,  and  think  the  pooreft  peafant  an  objeft  to  be  en- 
vied. Nothing  (hall  pcrfuade  that  'virtue  is  not  the  natural  inmate 
of  the  human  breaft ;  and  1  believe  that  the  vaft  difference  of  r^nk, 
and  the  vices  of  thofe  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  are  entirely 
produdlive  of  all  the  ills  that  threaten  humanity. 

«  The  infolence  of  what  is  called  the  higher  order  of  fociety ,  creates 
that  fort  of  murmuring  which  awakens  the  (lumbering  mind ;  in 
thofe  who  are  moft  enllghtend,  it  produces  a  reftleflhefs  which  foon 
grows  into  contempt !  contempt  banilhes  refpeft,  and  produces  ha- 
tred. The  next  idea  is  revenge !  Reafon  then  begins  to  ruminate  on  . 
what  are  the  real  claims  of  fuperiority,  and  the  powers  of  intelled 
affert  their  right  to  pre-eminence.  We  (h udder  at  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war!  We  ilirink  when  we  behold  a  torrent  of  human  blood* 
appeafing  the  thirft  of  an  incenfed  multitude.  But  the  ignorance  in 
which  the  obfcure  order  of  the  people  are  nurfed,  and  the  perpetual 
fubjcdion  in  which  they  are  educated,  prevent  the  cxpanfion  of  the 
snind,  and  make  them  only  fenfible  of  wrongs,'*and  eager  for  tedrefs. 
Take  the  tyger  from  his  den,  will  he  not  feek  for  blood  ?  Will  not 
the  folitude  m  which  he  has  grown  into  ftrength  render  him  favage  I 
and  the  fight  of  an  aflailant  urge  him  on  to  flaughter  ?  It  ib.not  thus 
with  the  domeftic  animal;  he,  tamed  by  mercy,  nounfbed  with  gen- 
tlenefs.  and  prompted  \^  inllinft  to  gratitude,  licks  the  hai^d  that  (td. 
Jiini,  and,  familiarifed  by  kindnefs,  in  his  turn,  protects  his  humane 
prcferver. 

*  The  brute  creation  arc  fubdued  to  our  fervicc,  becaufc  they  are 
unconfcious  of  their  ftrength.  But  man  is  a  superior  crfaiure; 
he  i*  guided  by  more  than  inftinB ;  and  opprtfljon  is  thfe  certain  means 
of  awakening  reflection.  How  far  it  is  fafe  to  roufe  the  thinking  mul- 
titude, t'me  will  difcover.  But  while  the  enlightened  mind  knows  and 
valuer  its  own  claims,  as  well  may  the  waves  attempt  to  remove  the 
rock  from  its  foundation,  as^  proud  oppreflion  to  triumph  over 
reafon. 

*  Seymour,  you  are  happy  in  Britain.  Its  glorious  conftitution  (as 
long  as  its  native  purity  is  prefer ved)  will  make  it  the  envy  of  the 
world  !  You  are  a  legiflator ;  be  it  your  tafk  to  prop  the  fabric,  and 
you  will  enjoy  repofe  under  its  fublime  proteftion.  Let  the  philofo- 
pher  travel  before  he  formJs  his  opinions;  and  he  will,  1  think, 
unite  with  the  laurels  of  cx)NquEST  ihero/es  of  philanthropy.' 

The  follovi^ing  is  written  in  a  drain  of  profound  admiration 
for  a  prince,  who  is  certainly  poffeffed  of  many  amiable  and 
princely  qualities : 

-8  ,  *  W^herc 
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*  Where  a 'people,  profpercKis  and  liberal,  not  only  feel  their  pre- 
fcnt  happinefs,  but  look  forward  to  its  continuance  under  a  prince, 
graced  with  all  the  attributes  of  natqre !  whofe  exalted  birth,  receives 
the  proud  confirmation  of  fuperior  fplendour,  by  the  virtues  of  nis 
heart !  and  whofe  mind  (improved  by  education  and  experience)  de- 
ferves  that  adoration  which  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  power  to 
exad!  Allford,  you  fire  fenfible  that  I  am  no  courtier;  but  where 
the  man  at  an  early  period  of  life  foars  above  the  high  eft  claims  of 
rank ;  where  illujirious  fentiments  (bed  glory  on  hereditary  rights ;  I 
am  ihtjirji  to  acknowledge  their  juj^remacy  !*  v 

There  are  (bme  elegant  pieces  of  poetry  occafionally  intro- 
duced ;  a  great  variety  of  incidents  appear  in  fucceffion  through- 
out the  work,  w^hich  cannot  be  defcribed  in  the  limits  of  our 
critique:  but  they  are  all  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  are  virrittea 
in  an  eafy  and  familiar  ftyle.  Many  of  the  fentiments  do  honour 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  authorefs. 


Art.  XIV.  The  jidvantages  of  Education -y  or^  The  Hi/lory  of 
Maria  Williams,  A  Tale  for  Mijps  and  their  Mammas.  By 
Prudent! a  Homefpun,  In  Two ,  Volumes,  pp.  480,  l2mo« 
Lane,     London,  1794. 

^HE  author  of  the  above  work  wiflies  to  prefent  an  in- 
^  nocent,  if  not  an  infl:ru6live,  entertainment  to  young 
minds.  She  has  often  lamented,  that  the  majority  of  modern 
novelifts,  inftead  of  imitating  the  nature,  wit,  and  vivacity,  of 
Fielding,  or  the  interefting  morality  of  Richardfon,  difguft  or 
miflcad  the  public  tafte,  by  inflr.ted  language,  forced  incident, 
an  afFefted  refinement  of  fentiment,  and  an  unnatural  romantic 
caricature,  ufurping  the  place  of  charailer. 

As  it  is  known  that,  in  fpite  of  every  precaution,  young  peo- 
ple will  prefer  fictions,  is  it  too  much^o  wifti  that  their  hearts 
and  underitandings  may  not  be  perverted  by  what  might  afford 
improvement?  Yet,  while  this  kind  of  writers  drtfs  out  life 
in  falfe  colours,  what  is.  to  be  expeded  ?  -  Inftead  of  gently 
checking  the  enthufiafm  of  youth,  that  parent  of  bitter  difap- 
pointment,  they  flatter  all  its  foibles. 

They  excite  the  dangerous  indulgence  of  love  and  ffiendfliip, 
which  in  their  works  is  made  to  flourifli  befl-,  when  cxpreflfed, 
by  parental  difapprobation.  They  introduce  a  number  of  con- 
ira^iclory  duties,  and,  by  perplexing  the  ^ath  of  virtue,  intro- 
duce a  kind  of  puzzling  morality.  Fortune  too,  which  at  the 
beginning  appears  to  place  infurmountable  bars  between  the 
hero  and  heroine,  at  laft  good-naturedly,  at  the  expence  of  pro- 
bability, complies.     And  thus,  in  language  fufficiently  fignifi- 

cant, 


6ft  Lucy  I  a  Navel. 

cant,  the  young  reader  is  advifed  never  to  i>e  iritltoidated  hf 
improbabilities.  Lothario  may  reform ;  Eugenio  fnayj  by  {omt 
propitious  maeic,  be  transformed  into  a  man  of  fortune.  Who 
knows  but  a  uidden  influx  of  wealth  may  change  even  herfeif 
into  a  rich  heirefs,  and  fuitable  wife  for  Lord  Rickly?  Or  bis 
lordfliip's  friends  mav^  in  compliment  to  fuperior  merit,  over- 
look difGmilarity  of  fortune.  Or,  laft  of  all,  as  parents  maf 
miftake  the  word  conlpetence  for  fuperfluity,  when  they  affirm 
it  eiTentia)  to  married  comfort;  (he  and  the  dear  fwain  may  live 
upon  love  only,  in  high  Arcadian  felicity. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  indulgence  of  thefe  fantaftic  dreams,  re- 
echoed by  fome  dear  confidante,  fhe  facrifices  the  known  dutidi 
of  domeftic  life,  and  the  improvement  of  thofe  important  hours 
which  never  can  be  recalled. 

While  reprobating  the  flimfy  morality  and  turgid  bombaft  of 
die  generality  of  writers  of  this  clafs,  the  author  wifhes  ta  pay 
due  refpe£t  to  many  dignified  exceptions.  To  name  them  would 
be  invidious,  and  certainly  impolitic,  as  (he'  is  now  going  to 
fpeak  of  herfeif. 

Her  chief  obje£l  is  to  delineate  the  maternal  charafier  in 
pleafing  colours.  As  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  inftrudor,  of  an 
amiable,  but  inexperienced  young  woman ;  who,  by  filial  duty 
and  confidence,  is  not  only  preferved  from  the  deception  of  a 
villain :  but  at  laft  rendered  happy,  by  an  union  with  a  man  of 
merit,  in  a  fituation  fimilar  to  her  own. 

The  under- plot  afli>rds  a  contraft  of  charader.  A  lively  girl, 
imprudently  indulged,  and  unhappy  by  the  permiffion  of  ading 
as  fhe  pleales,  may,  as  this  novel  is  profefledly  written  for  very 
young  women,  fuggeft  a  ufefiil  bint  to  thofe  who  fuppofe  ten* 
dernefs  and  indulgence  are  fynonymous. 

*To  thofe  who  love  to  *  outftep  the  modefty  of"  nature,* 
Maria  Williams  has  no  recommendation.  She  never  attempts 
to  confufe  or  to  furprife.  The  marvellous  is  batrffhed;  her 
wi£h  is  only  to  be  agreeable  and  intelligent  j  and  it  will  readily 
be  allowed  that  Ihe  has  accomplifhed  her  obje£l. 


Art.  XV.     Lucyi   a  Novel.     In  Three  Volumes.    By  MrSd 
Parfott^.    pp.  850,  lamo*    Laneir    London,  1794* 

Vf  R.  and  Mrs.  Butler  had  been  driven. from  their  own  cattle 
^^  by  the  attempt  to  reftore  ]ame9  the  Second,  in  whofc 
caufe'they  had  loft  two  fons#  An  only  daughter^  amidft  the 
general  horror,  was  torn  from  their  arms  by  a  French  officer, 
and  carried  to  France.  In  defpair  they  left  their  own  country^ 
and  travelled  till  they  canle  to  an  old  caftle  in  the  north  of 

^  Ireland^ 
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Ireland,  furrounded  ,by  bogs.  One  night  they  heard  the 
.trampling  of  a  horfe,  and  wiihin  a  moment  the  cry  of  a  child. 
Guided  by  the  voice,  they  few  a  fmall  pbjeft  oi>  the  beach, 
Which;  proved  to  be  a  female  child,  about  two  years  of  age. 
They  took  it  into  the  houfe,  gave  it  the  name  of  Lucy,  and 
from  that  day  confidered  it  as  their  own.  Lucy  was  about  fix«> 
teen  when  fhe  loft  both  her  proteftors.  She  difcovers  an  old 
man  living  in  a  cav^,  under  the  fame  caftle,  who  had  known 
Mr.  Butler  before  he  came  there ;  but  never  faw  bim  whilft  he 
lived  in  it.  He  wiflies  to  find  proteftion  for  Lucyj  and  for  that 
purpofe  leaves  her  to  fcek  for  a  Mrs.  O'Farrel.  He  returns 
juft  in  time  to  fave  her  from  the  violence  of  Mrs.  O^Farrer* 
fon,  who  had  found  her  at  the  grave  of  her  dear  friends,  who 
trere  buried  in  the  garden.  The  old  man  fets  out  again,  falls 
into  a  bog,  and  is  loft.  By  the  perfecutions  of  young  O^Farref 
Lucy  is  obliged  to  quit  the  caftle.  She  finds  in  the  village 
Father  Mark,  whom  fhe  had  heard  Mrs.  Butler  fpeak  of  as  a 

food  man.  He  recommends  her  to  Lady  Campley,  who  treats 
er  as  her  own  daughter.  At  this'  lady's  flie  meets  with  Mr. 
OTarrel,  the  father  of  the  young  man  who  had  driven  her  from 
her  home.  Old  O^Farrel  runs  away  with  her,  and  carries  her 
«D  Germany.  They  are  obliged  to  ftop  on  the  road  to  take  up 
a  wounded  gentleman  (Count  Maffie^  and  carry  hhn  to  his 
uncle's,  where  0*Farrel  meets  witli  his  fon.  Lucy  is  refcued 
from  0*Farrel,  but  falls  again  into  his  hand?,  and  is  carried  t« 
a  cotuge,  where  fhe  makes  her  efcape,  and  fceks  refuge  in  a 
convent.  The  young  Count  Maffie  learns  where  fee  is,  and 
endeavours  to  perfuade  her  to  return  with  him  to  his  uncle's  • 
but  £he  declined  this,  and  returned  to  her  friend  Lady  Campley) 
the  young  Count  being  of  the  party.  She  arrives  but  juft  m 
time  to  fee  Mifs  Campley,  who  dies  foon  ^fter.  This  young 
lady  leaves  Lucy  ten  thoufand  pounds^  Lucy  becomes  ac- 
i^uaintcd  with  the  Marchioncfs  de  Gramont,  who  proves  to  be 
the  loft  daughter  of  Mrs.  Butler.  Lucy  is  at  length  difcovered 
to  be  the  niece  of  Mr.  O/Farrel,  and  heircfs  to  a  Targe  fortune. 
The  novel  concludes  with  the  marriage  of  Lucy  and  the  Count 
Maffie. 


This  novel  is  fufficiently  interefting  throughout  the  firft  vo- 
lume, as  it  exhibits  ^  young  and  artlefs  female  labouring  under 
every  danger  and  difadvantage  in  perfeft  folitude.  Afterwards 
It  dwindles  into  a  mere  farrago  of  wonderful  and  improbable  ad- 
ventures; madhoufes,  broken  limbs,  and  a  oonftant  fucceffion 
of  deaths.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can 
offend  the  eye  of  the  reader  j  and  it  may  ferve  to  amufe  an  idle 
.bour. 

Art# 


64  A  Dialogue  in  the  Shades. 

Art.  XVI.  A  Dialogue  in  the  Shades^  between  Mercury,  a 
Kohleman,  and  a'  Mechanic.  pp.  34.  8vo,  is.  Jordan. 
London,  1794* 

'irHOUGH  in  this  dialogue  the  author  has  cnc^ex  cured  to 
-*•  expofe  the  vices  of  the  nominal  great,  he  is  by  no  means 
an  enemy  to  civil  diftindlions.  He  is  fully  faisfied  that  fubor- 
dination  is  eflential  to  fociety;  but  convinced,  that  if  ever  the 
nobility  of  this  kingdom  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting  their  privi- 
leges, it  will  be  in  confequence  of  their  own  inJifcretions,  he 
wifhes  to  found  their  imaginary  fuperiority  on  the  folid  balls  of 
moral  worth.  The  refult  or  conclufion  of  this  dialogue  is  as 
fi>llows : 

'NOBLEMAN. 

^     *  Is  no  merit  then  attached  to  illuftrioys  birth? 

'MERCURY. 

*  Your  having  fprung  from  noble  parents  is  not  your  merit,  but 
your  good-foi  tune ;  and  not  your  good-fortum^  indeed,  unlefj  yoa 
have  preferved  unbliohttd  the  wreaths  with  which  they  have  en- 
circled your  brows;  unlefb  you  have' been  eminent  in  excellence,  in 
proportiod  as  you  have  been  eminent  in  rank.  All  your  empty  he- 
rald*s  office  could  confer,  unattended  by  perfonal  merits  would  be  but 
cxal*^'!  infamy.  The  mandate  of  a  monarch  may  dazzle  a  derided 
peopie  with  ftars,  coronets,  ribbands,  and  all  the  tinfelbf  lUtc,  but 
it  cannot  ennoble ;  magnanimity,  fpirit,  and  benevolence,  muil  con- 
ftitute  the  nobleman.  Charon,  \  fee,  is  rowing  towards  us;  into 
his  hands  I  mull  deliver  you.  CciRe,  no  fcruples-,  no  falfe  delicacy, 
or  I  fhall  employ  the  mechanic  to  make  ufe  of  violence.  Charon  ia 
inexorable. 

'NOBLEMAN. 

*  And  mufl  I  inglorioufly  fubmit  ? — Refiftance  would,  I  fear,  be 
vain,  for  this  fhadc  feems  endued  with  fuch  firength  as  would  enfurc 
him  an  eafy  vidory  over  me.  Poflefled  I  the  power  of  body  allotted 
xne  by  nature,  I  would  not  dread  his  efforts ;  but,  alas  !  it  has  long 
been  facrificed  at  the  ihrine  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  I  have, 
indeed,  laboured  under  a  fatal  miftake. — What  would  be  the  reflec- 
tion of  my  great  friends  could  they  look  down  from  the  lap  of  luxury, 
and  behold  me  reduced  to  a  leval  with  one  of  thofe  whom  we  always 
coniidered  as  created  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  fupplying,  with  blind 
obedience,  our  neceffities,  and  adminiftering  to  our  pleafures !  Happy 
would  they  conGder,  ere  it  be  too  late,  that  to  my  forrowful  doom 
their  fplendour  and  vanity  muft  at  lall  fall  vidims  I' 

The  moral  of  this  dialogue  is  juft  and  feafonable.  It  was 
the  vicious  and  contemptible  characters  of  the  Romilh  clergy, 
ftill  more  than  the  errors  of  their  do&inej/  that  paved  the  way 

for 
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for  the  reformation.  Princes  and  nobles  fhould  ftudy  to  reign 
in  the  edeem  and  the  hearts  of  mankind ;  which  is  the  fureil: 
and  nioft  permanent  bafis  of  their  pre-eminence  in  fociety. 
Effeminacy^  ignorance,  hpghtinefs,  frivolity,  and  extravagance^ 
provroke  malignant  inquiry  into  the  tenures  by  which  men  hold 
the  eftates  by  which  thefe  are  nourifhed.  Moderation,  afFabi-< 
1  ty,  generofjty,  in  the  higher  ranks,  conciliate  attachment,  and 
render  it  even  the  intercft  of  the  lower  claffes  that  power  and 
wealth  ihould  be  diftributed  into  fuch  hands,  rather  than  into 
tbofe  of  lefs  elevated  fentiments  as  well  as  ftations. 

The  ftrain  of  the  dialogue  is  more  ethic  and  didaSic  than 
dramatic.  It  is  not  diftinguiftied  by  any  of  thofe  lively  fallies 
that  we  expeA  to  find  in  compofitions  of  this  ^ind.  The  father 
of  this  fpecies  of  writing  is  Lucian,  to  whom  the  gay  religion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  more  than  thirty  thoufand 
gods,  charafterifed  by  human  paflSons  and  vices,  as  well  as  vir-  . 
tues,  afforded  an  ample  field  of  merriment.  He  has  had  manjr 
followers,  but  very  few  of  thefe  fuccefsful.  This  fecond-hand 
machinery  of  heathen  mythology  is  very  awkward  in  the  hands 
of  pious  lords  and  reverend  prelates :  yet  fuch  we  have  who  do 
not  think  it  abfurd,  on/he  plan  of  the  heathens,  to  write  dialogues 
of  the  dead.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  that 
Atheifts,  Deifts,  and  Cbriftians  of  all  fe£ls,  unite  in  invoking, 
on  occafions,  and  ftill  fuppofing,  for  a  time,  the  exiftence  of 
the  fabulous  divinities  of  the  ancients.  Our  fchools  and  uni« 
veriities  ftill  look  too  much  over  their  ihoulders. 


Art.  XVIL  Familiar  Letters^  on  a  variety  of  Subje£fSy  ad" 
drejfed  to  a  Friend,  By  the  Rev,  Edward  Barry^  M.  D\  Au'^ 
thor  of  Theological^  Philofophicaly  and  Moral  Effhysy^c.  pp.  163% 
l2mo.  5S,     Payne.     London,  179+. 

TTHESE  letters  are  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mary  Meftayer,  of 
■*■    Profpeift  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Berks: 

*  My  very  dear  Madam, 

•  BESIDES  expofing  myfelf  to  the  confcioos  charge  of  p!a- 
giartfm  in  fuch  of  th^fe  letters  as  may  be  found  worthy  of  any  parti- 
cular notice,  I  (hould  incur  the  fevereft  of  all  reproaches  if,  for  your 
friendly  attention  to  my  happinefs  and  welfare,  the  injunflions  of 
gratitude  and  afFeflion  did  not  better  infpire  me  thus  to  confefs  myfelf 
IS  highly  indebted  for  thofe  more  favourable  diflindUons  to  your 
truly  well-informed  and  elegant  mind.  Honoured  as  I  have  been, 
and  not  lefs  edified,  by  your  foci^ty  and  confidence,  while  fuch  a 
drcnmdance  has  not  failed  to  $j)g.  ^^e  prt4e.  fif  ;Q¥^vious  minds,  i^ 
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1^  lifted  me  up,  at  the  &me  time*  above  theii:  r«acb«  waA  Icciiiecl 
to  me  the  congratulations  of  good  ones  *•' 

•  Thia  lady,  be  oWcrvcs,  and  we  believe  truly,  is  diftingui(beJ 
by  purity  of  heart,  as  well  as  firmnefs  of  underftanding.  And 
fte  has  a  liberal  fortune,  htrfervant^  not  her  mafter. — To  this 
hdy  the  letters  before  us  were  addrefled  exadly  in  the  iame  form 
as  they  now  appear.  Reafons  have  fitKe  occurred  for  publiihing 
them,  into  which  the  author  does  not  enter,  as  they  are  wh«Uy 
6f  a  private  concern* 


Among  theie  letters,  calculated  to  afford  an  eafy^  elegant,  and 
rational  amufement,  we  are  moft  pleafed  with  the  tenth,  on  Old 
Age  and  the  Brevity  of  Life.     It  is  dated  at  Hungerford,  No- 
^      ycmber  1793: 

'  The  revolution  of  another  year,  which,  by  the  almanac  of  my 
Efe,  terminated  on  the  1 7th  of  this  months  has  brought  me  fafe  to 
the  halfWay  houfe  of  threefcore  years  and  ten.  And  with  real  Jin^ 
terity  dol  thank  Ood,  if  not  hereafter  too  (bidly  fcrutiniied  about  the 
application  of  it,  that  fo  great  an  advance  of  time  is  already  placed 
to  my  account;  and,  except  only  for  that  latter  poruon  of  it  which 
fnade  me  acquainted  with  you,  there  is  not»  in  my  remembrance,  a 
finglc  d^y  of  a^y  other  comfort,  for  which  I  would  agree  to  be  put 
back,  and,  if  it  were  pofiible,  to  fee  again. — Thefurronve^inwrfe,  to 
awe  the  babe,  will  in  fome  way  or  other  introduce  the  word  old, 
either  as  a  reproach  or  as  a  bugbear ;  and  the  proud  cautions  of  the 
mother  again  ft  Icoiing  oU,  are  among  fome  of  the  fiift  inilrudlions 
to  whifth  the  child  will  liften.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  with  rudiments  fuch  as  thefe,  we  go  on  from  infancy  to 
diflike  the  found  of  age,  and  in  our  progreffive  advances  in  it,  to 
have  recourfe  to  invention,  to  (bun  and  evade  the  charge  when  we 
feel  cpnfcioub  f  of  deftrving  it.  From  fifteen  even  to  threefeore, 
we  are  veiy  adroit  to  parry  off  the  addrefs  of  lime,  and  refer  him  to 
fome  one  oiier;  but  when  difguife  w.ll  ferve  no  longer,  and  having 

J'we  have]  riifted  out  a  few  years  more^  it  is  then  only,  that/  with 
bme  reludance  and  refer ve,  wt  give  in  our  names  to  the  lift  of 
antiquity ! 

•  Though  this  long  fen tence  be,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  ija- 
.  dioafly  involved,  Dr.  Barry,  on  the  whole,  writes  in^  eafy,  proper, 
and  unaffe^ed  manner.  In  dedications,  and  other  add^eiTes  to  ladies, 
one  is  apt  to  ftrain  after  fomethlng  uncommon,  and  fo  to  fall  into 
conceits.  We  difapprove,  on  the  fame  ground,  the  conclufion  of 
Letter  XII.  *  *viiraisn^  with  tve^y  nerve  of  my  fouli  I  here  eatreaf 
the  God  of  all  love  to  protcd  and  bkfs  you.* 

+  To  feel -confiiiutn  9,  tamolcgical  phra^-— To  feci  is  to  be  eott- 
/aous'^mllng  implies  soa(cioofni^i«.  * 
^                       .-.      '  .  ^  And 
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^  And  ftt  this  period,  where  courteous  and  refpedful  attention 
ought  chiefly  to  begin,  to  the  diihonour  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes» 
it  too  often  mod  unfeelingly  ends ;  and  the  aged  diftreflingly  com- 
I^in  of  this !  Good  manners  and  humanity,  I  ani  certain,  enjoin  a 
more  becoming  demeanor  to  them :  fuch  invariably  is  your  conduft, 
and  it  Ihall  be  tvtv^mitie.  We  are  very  apt,  I  know,  to  compliment 
each  other,  and  glofs  over  the  intermediate  gradations  from  thirty  to 
forty  ^ith  the  name  of  youth;  but  that  forfook  us,  never  to  returm 
ogeiH,  when  tve  were  acquainted  with  twenty -five.  If  the  aggregate 
mafs  of  human  exiilence  were  put  together,  and  every  individual  di- 
rei^ly  born,  had  his  portion  retailed  out,  it  could  not  exceed  the  pit- 
taace  of  thirty  years !  But,  not  intifling  on  this  calculation,  J  will 
allow,  what  in  nature  we  know  is  not  to  be  allowed^,  that  to  every. 
perioQ  the  age  of  fixty,  or  even  feventy,  is  granted ;  yet  furely  he 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  young  on  his  journey  who  has  already  reached 
the  half  of  it.  A  middle  age  is  all  the  compLment  that  can  be  due 
to  him.  What  a  mockery,  therefore,  muft  it  be  to  fay  the  fame  of 
one  ^ho  has  completed  half  a  century  !* 

A  more  comfortable,  at  leaft  a  more  flattering  view  of  this 
fiibjcci)  is  taken  by  Monf.  BufFon,  who  meafures  life,  not  frcni 
tn^cy,  but  tne  attainment  of  puberty,  when  individuals  begin 
|o  think  ferioufly,  and  to  a£l  on  fome  plan  of  life.  AJl  that 
prxredesthis  period  of  moft  confcious  identity,  or  continuous 
fciccefii  n  of  defircs  and  defigns^  he  cuts  ofF  from  the  life  of  a 
rational  being;  fo  that  the  half  way- houfe,  according  to  Dr. 
Barry's  term,  he  places  from  forty  to  fifty. — However,  Dr. 
Bar  y  is  right,  whether  we  have  refpeft  to  the  duration  or  the 
comfort  of  life.^— Men  of  fublime  and  ardent  genius  naturally 
fly  at  high.  game.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  dived  deep  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  fcriptural  prophecies ;  Lord  Bacon  wrote  a  treatife 
^  ^e  prolongation  of  human  life;  and  there  are,  we  under- 
hand, certain  philofophers  of  our  day,  who  do  not  fcruple  to 
bint  at  the  poffibility  of  evading  the  ftroke  of  death  altogether, 
by  future  difcoveries  in  natural"  philofophy.  Dr.  Barry,  though 
a  'phyfician,  does,  not  amufe^  us  with  hopes  of  this  kind.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  thefe  letters,  as  well  as  of  his  other  efiays,  to 
(hew,  that  the  beft  cordial  of  old  age  is  the  recol]e<3ion  of  a  • 
well  fpent  life,  and  the  hope  of  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

As  thcfe  letters  are  mifcellaneous,  and  in  no  way  connefted 
with  each  other,  they  may,  as  the  author  obferves,  the  better 
iuit  the  purpofes  of  accidental  reading,  by  not  wanting  a  refc-i 
reace  to  one  letter  fur  the  full  explanation  of  another. 


E  3  Art, 


68  Confideratims  $n  tie  CaufeSy  Ifc* 

Art.  XVIII.  Confiderations  on  the  Caufes  and  alarming  Confe-' 
queue es  of  the  prefent  Wary  and  the  neeejftty  rf  immediate  Peexem 
jBy  a  Graduate  of  the  JJnlverftty  of  Cambridge,  pp.  I50«  8vo» 
Jordan.     London,  1794* 


W^ 


'HEN  men,  fays  our  author,  are  engaged  in  any  project, 
the^r  firft  concern  will  be,  to  form  an  exad  eftimate  of 
the  powers  which  they  themfelves  poffefs  for  the  accomplifli* 
ment  of  their  purpofes ;  their  fecond,  to  inquire  into  the  obfta« 
cles  which  rivals  may  interpofe  for  the  counteraction  of  thctr 
defigns ;  to  which  the  laft  and  moft  important  fucceeds — from 
a  comparifon  cf  the  force  employed  on  either  fide,  and  the  ba- 
lance of*  probabilities  to  determine  on  their  courfe  of  adion  $ 
to  perfevere  with  fpirit  in  confidence  of  merited  [due]  fuccefs, 
or  defift  with  prudence  from  confcioufnefs  of  inferiority*  He 
flrenuoufly  infifls  on  the  necefTity  of  attending,  and  freely  de-> 
dares  his  own  fentiments  on  thefe  particulars. 

The  fubflance  of  his  obfervations  is,  to  fhew  that  the  prefent 
is  an  important  crifi^^,  in  which  mifcondu(£t  and  error  may  be  of 
the  moft  fatal  confequcnce  ;  in  which  temerity  and  fecurity  are 
the  forerunners  of  the  moft  certain  calamity;  to  fuggeft  to  all 
who  have  any  voice  or  influence  in  the  direction  of  public  con^ 
cerns,  that  the  nation  is  anxioufly  expe<3ing  the  fpeedy  return 
of  peace  j  that  the  account  to  which  thofc  may  be  called  who 
facrifice  principle  and  a  fenfe  of  general  good  to  private  ambi^ 
tion,  and  the  retention  of  lucrative  offices,  will  probably  be 
feverej  and,  above  every  thing,  to  recommend,  with  all  de-r 
ference  to  higher  powers,  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds  which  the 
beft  interefts  of  fociety  arc  daily  receiving  from  the  hand  of 
violence. — -Thefe  pages,  we  are  informed,  were  written  before 
the  opening  of  the  prefent  campaign.  Some  fubfeqoent  iaSs- 
of  importance  he  takes,nodce  of  in  a  preface  and  in  an  appendix^* 


The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  welt~acquainted  with  the  af-  * 
'fairs  of  France  and  Europe:  he  does  not  be^wildcr  himfelf  in 
mazes  of  parricular  facts  and  endlefs  conjectures,  but  reafons  from 
hiftory  and  the  general  principles  of  human  nature  j  and  he 
writes  with  energy  and  animation.  Yet  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  immediate  negociation  with  the  Convention  would  not 
be  attended  with  more  difficulties  and  difadvantages  than  he- 
apprehends. 


SAjcK 


^m 


Thi  Debate  in  tie  Houfi  of  Commons^  l^c.  6^ 

Art.  XIX.     The  Debate  in  the  Houfe  of  ComnionSy  on  Friday^ 
.    June  7.0^  '794>  ^^  the  Motion  of  1  hanks  to  the  Managers  on 

the  Trial  of  Warren  Hafiings^  Efq.     pp.  48.    8vo.    is.  6d. 

Debrett.     London,  1794* 


N 


O  other  than  a  very  imperfeft  account  of  this  debate  having 
yet  appeared,  it  is  now  given  more  at  length,  accompanied 
by  fome  remarks,  and  extradh  from  the  documerits  alluded  to  in 
tile  courfe  of  the  fpceches. — Mr.  Sumner  and  other  gentlemep 
SKimitted,  that  it  was  the  Juty  of  the  managers  to  fupport  the 
charges  againft  Mr.  Haftings,  though  ill-founded,  provided 
they  could  be  given  without  being  beftowed,  at  the  fame  time, 
on  the  leading  manager,  who  had,  by  his  condudl,  difgracedand 
degraded  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  had  dared,  in  their  name§ 
to  vilify  every  gentleman  who  had  the  honour  and  good  fortune 
to  ferve  his  country  in  India.  He  quoted  many  unfounded  afTer* 
tions,  and  abufive  indecent expreffions  of  Mr.  Burke;  and  he 
sdluded  to  many  more.  It  became  proper,  therefore,  in  the 
agents  of  Mr.  Haftings  to  publiih  the  authorities  on  which  the 
rcafonings  of  tho(e  gentlemen  againft  voting  thanks  indifcrimU 
nately  to  the  managers  were  founded. 


.  There  is  no  man  who  will  deny  that  Mr.  Burke- poflefles  the 
moft  brilliant  imagination,  fraught  with  the  moft  copious  ftorei  • 
of,  literature.  Yet,  the  heat  of  his  temper,  the  violence  of  h« 
prejudices,  and  the  paffive  obedience  of  his  intelledt  to  his  paf- 
fionsv  lead  him  fometimes  to  modes  of  condu^,  which,  in 
other  men,  we  woujd  be  apt  to  afcribe  to  a  ftupid  want  of 
cbfcernmeot.  Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  this  aftertioii 
tlKin  his  attempt,  in  1783,  to  control  the  crown  and  nation 
by  an  artificial  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  not  perr 
cciving  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  no  means  poflefled 
that  degree  of  popular  confidence  which  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stewarts  had  made  that  affembly  irrefiftible.— And  now,  with- 
out adverting  to  a  difference  of  charges,  and  a  difference  of 
times,  we  find  him,  contrary  to.  what  might  have  been  ex* 
fcSteA  from  fp  exalted  a  cha^Aer,  emulating  the  barb^rou^ 
groilhefs  of  the  lawyer  Coke; 


E  3  ARTt 


y  o  Con/uUrdtiiHS  on  the  pr$fint  Ccndtiion  ^f  France, 

Art.  XX.     Conjiderations  on  the  prefent  internal  and  external 
.   Condition  <f  France^    pp.  6o«  8vo.  is.  6d.    DebreCt.    Lon- 
doii)  1794* 


W^ 


'E  have  beheld,  fays  the  author,  a  great  nation  burft  at 
once  the  bonds  of  an  ancient  defpotifm,  and;  kindling  by 
its  own  violent  agitation,  ruQi  lawleis  fronti  its  fphere,  endangtr 
/  the  whole  political  fyftcm  of  Europe,  and  threaten  to  fpteai 
its  own  conflagration  around.  He  therefore  conceives  it  to  b« 
bi&  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  contribute  ibmewhat 
towards  producing,  in  this  moment,  an  union  of  the  (^ublie 
mind ;  whch  he  knew  not  hoiy  ot)ierwife  to  attempt  as  his  p^trt 
of  duty,  than  by  delineating,  as  he  could,  the  danger,  and 
thereby  fpreading  the  alarm.  1  he  cafe  of  France  is  unprece- 
dented, yet  there  have  been  anarchies  agreeing  with  Fiance  in 
thii^  that  it  carried  die  principle  of  general  boftility  in  its 
frame.  Rome,  compofed  of  two  powers  only,  witjiout  a  ba- 
lance, was  under  the  neceffity  of  compromiling  her  ihternal 
difierences  by  provoking  and  waging  foreign  war.  But  Rome^ 
going  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  wanted  at  length  exter- 
nal enemies  near  enough  to.  (erve  as  a  balance;  ihe  fell  back 
upon  herfelf,  and  perifhed  in  her  own  jires.— France  cannot  pre- 
ferve  her  prefent  condition  but  by  external  war.  But  why  not, 
therefore,  fuipend  our  hoftilities?  Why  (hould  We  comprefs 
her  into  ftrength?  Why  give  her,  iyy  external  war,  the  prin- 
ciples of  internal  union,  without  which  (he  would  deftroy  her- 
felf?— Who  (peak  thus?  on  what  fide  do  they  fpeak  ?  If  peace 
would  deftroy  Her,  (he  will  not  makfe  peace.  She  bears  bofti- 
lily — hoft41ity*againft  all  nations,  as  they  come  In  cototaft  with 
her,  in  her  very  nature.  For  this,  4nd  other  reafons^*  our  aui.' 
chor  calls  -upon  aU  the  nations  of  Europe  to  cothbine  and  crufli^ 
if  poflibltf,  m  tl)jf  ftell. 


This  pamphlet  4«  written  with  modefty,  in  a  |4awi,  yet  lively 
'|md  impreifive  manner.  It  abounds  with  good  ofof<^*vations  ^ 
«unoiig  ^hich  vyre  particularly  diftinguifli  what  he  fay^  of  in^^ 
groflfed  farms.  ,  It  is  one  of  tfa^'ftioft  plaufible  ^efbncei;  we  hgvt 

^pn  of  the  prefent  war,  .      ^      .     -*    ■       >  -  -  ■   •   ^ 


Art* 


TliJuthcr  (ftht  LitUr  to  the  Duh  of  GrafioHj  if<i       7 1 

Art*  XXI.  Official  Documents  and  inUrefting  Particulars  of 
the  glorious  PiSiory  obtained  over  the  French  Fleets  on  Sunday^ 
June  I,  1794,  by  the  Britijh  Fleet  under  the  Command  of  Ad-- 
miral  Earl  Howe.  Illujirated  with  an  accurati.  Engraving  of 
the  Manoeuvring  and  Line  of  Battle  of  the  two  Fleets  on  thai 
memorable  Day.     pp  36.  8vo.  is.  Debrctt.  London,' 1791^,  » 

'X*  O  bring  together  in  one  point  of  vie^  all  the  paa-ticul&iv; 
*  relative  to  a  i  event  fo  glorious  to  the  arms,  and  fo  impor-t 
tant  to  the  interefts  of  Greai  Britain,  as  the  late  naval  vh^rj^ 
over  the  French  fleet  by  Earl  Howe,  is  the  objeM  of  the  prefent 
pages.  The  official  accounts  of  the  action  giveft  tn  the  Ga* 
zettes  he  has  illuftrated  with  a  very  corre^^i,  and  not  tndegant 
drawing,  accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks.  *  Befides  the? 
official  account^,  he  has  inferted  fome  interefting  particulars  of 
the  engagement  drawn  from  other  fources ;  and  thefe  he  has 
accompanied  with  a  fketch  of  the  converfation  in  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament  on  returning  thanks  to  Earl  How^. 


This  col!e£lion  is  calculated  to  gratify  public  curio^ty  refpe<3« 
irig  the  fplendid  action  that  forms  its  fubjed.  It  muft  of  coiirfe 
be  particularly  acceptable  to  thofe  who  live  at  a  diftancc'  from 
die  metropolis,  and  other  great  towns  in  Britain,  and  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  reading  all  the  different  newfpapers. 

Art.  XXII.  .  The  Author  of  the  Letter  to  the  Duke  <f  Graftm 

\  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Democracy.     With  Notes.     B) 

Mr.  Miles,     pp,  68.  8vo.     Owen.    London,  1794.  * 

TirR.  Miles  aflerts,  that h'S priHcIples  are  no  ifarther  democra- 
^^  tical  than  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  this  country  allow. 
He  perdfts,  not  with  (landing  the  ftri<^ures  of  reviewers,  in  en* 
tertaining  and  expreffing  a  very  mean  and  contemptuous  opinioit 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  well  as  of  the  Frenchj^obility  and 
clergy;  of  which  la  ft  order  he  relates  TeveranicanoaTous*  anec- 
dotes.    He  quotes  his  former  publication,  '  The  Cofidu^t  0( 

*  France  towards  Great  Britain,'  and  urges  a  few  other  con- 
fiderations,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  war,  on  our  part,  wa?  un- 
provoked and  unavoidable.     '  My  knowledge,'  fays  he,  *  en- 

*  ables  me  to  fpeak  with  certainty  and  precifion  to  this  fa£t) 

*  for  if  the  war  {hould  unhappily  prove  difaftrous  in  the  event, 
^  it  is  of  confequence  to  the  nation  that  the  miniftery  who  hal^ 

*  hitherto  bad  every  claim  to  its  confidence  and  efteem,  ihould 

E  4  .  .       Vim 


yi       OutUm  of  the  Speech  ofihe  Right  Hon.  H.  Dunias. 

*  be  vindicated  from  the  flander  of  having  wantonly  plunged  bis 

*  country  into  a  calamity  of  fuch  direful  extent.*  ,  ^- 

-.In  this  cohcluding  fcntence  the  conncdwc  particlcyir  is  ufed 
imaropcrly ;  for  there  is  no  neceffary  connexion  between  the 
firft  and  the  bft  claufe  of  it.  This  is  a  glaring  and  grofs  blun- 
dcrv  We  find  many  fuch  vulganfms,  cr  Jiang  phrafes,  in  the 
writings  of  rhis  gentleman  (which  are  not  deflifute,  on  the 
whble, .'cither  of  vivacity  or  ftrcngth),  as  thefe  :  *  I  feel  afllired 

*  of  the  contrary,*  p  45-     *  They  [the  views  cf  cerrain  per- 

*  fons]  went  to  the  abolition,*  &c. — There  is  very  little  in  this 
^at  was  not  faid  again  and  again  in  Mr.  Miles's  lad  pamphlet. 
He  reafons  much  from  his  perfonal  knowledge,  and  the  au- 
thority of  .his  twn  affertion ;  which  would  no  doubt  have  more 
general  influence,  were  he  placed  on  a  greater  eminence,  and 
'more  generally  known. 


Art;  XXIII.  A  jkort  Expojition  of  the  importar:t  Advantages  f 
he  dirived  by  Great  Britoin  from  the  War ,  whatever  its  IJfue 
dnd  Succefsr  By  the  Author  of  the  Glimpfe  through  the  GlQom. 

-   pp;  14.  ovo.   IS.     Owen,  Piccadilly.     London,  1794. 

THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  profeffes  to  have  a  full  con- 
fidence in  adminiftration,  and  encourages  his  countrymen 
to  unanimity  in  a  '  long  pull,  and  a  (Irong  pull,'  with  a  pro- 
mife  thatjhe  war  fhall  terminate  in  the  '  unrivalled  monopoly, 

*  to  Britain,  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.' — This,  he  fays,  is 
indeed  a  glorious  epoch.     *  I  fbould  blufh  to  compare  it  with 

*  the  mo5  boafted  reigns  of  other  times.     The  beft  were  bad 

*  and  blopdy,  and  flirink  from  the  comparifon  with  our  own. 

*  What  are  the  golden  days  of  Queen  Befs  ?'  &c.  « 

There  is,  in  this  effufion,  an  air  of  fond  confidence  in  go- 
vernment, and  fanguine  hope  of  profperity,  whatever  may  be 
the  iffuc  of  the  war,  and  whatever  its  fuccefs ! ! 


Art.  XXIV.  0^tline  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Dundas  on  the  Bill  for  embodying  French  Corps j  April  1 9thy  1 794, 
pp.  32.  8vo.  IS.    Debrett.     London,  1794. 

^HERE  is  very  little,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Dundas*s  fpecch  on 
•^  this  occafion,  that  had  not  been  urged  again  and  again- by 
different  writers,  as  well  as  public  fpeakers,  on  the  fide  of  go- 
vernment) and  ftill  lefs  that  is  hot  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
mwTpdpexs. 

Art, 


Ji^mprehmftvi  Repfy  U  Mr.  Pkfs  Spach^  ^Ci         73 

Apt.  XX V,  A  coti^rebenjive  Reply  to  Mr.  Pities  Stitch  m 
the  opening  of  Parliament^  Jan.  21,  1794*  -By  the  Author  of 
the'  Errors  if  the  prefent  Admmjiratm.     /pp,  112.     8va. 

.    Ridgway.     Ldndon,  1794* 

np HI S  pamphlet  contains  an  examinaticm  of  the  grounds  apd 
-^  objedl  of  the  prefent  war,  with  a  propofition  for  a  fucce^« 
ful  mode  of  purfuiiig  it,  that  would  immediately  reduce  our  ex- 
penditure>  and  lead  to  a  fecure  and  permanent  peace.  On  our 
refufal^  fays  the  author,  to  acknowledge  the  French  republic, 
we  were  of  courfe  regarded  as  enemies  by  France.  We  mani* 
fefted  an  intention  of  overturning  the  French  republic,  znAtbeyy 
therefore,  very  naturally  mighty  and  perhaps  did,  by  means  t)f 
emifiaries,  endeavour  to  retort  upon  us  our  own  injury. — But 
fuppofe  a  peace  to  be  immediately  concluded  to  reciprocarfatif- 
fac^ion;  France,  happy  in  her  own  government,  Britain  happy, 
or  at  leaft,^  by  means  of  a  reform,  to  be  made  happy  in  hers  ; 
France  would  not  cpntinue,  by  the  ads  of  a  demon,  to  moleft  a 
tranquillity  equally  the  objeft  of  her  defires  and  intereft  as  of 
ours.  But  then  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  peoplt  of  Great  Britain, 
freed  from  a  foreign  objeft  wherein  to  centre  their  thoughts, 
would  turn  them  to  the  confufion  of  our  own  conflitution. — 
This  is  a  bad  motive  for  the  continuance  of  a  war ;  becaufe  th* 
danger  (b  to  arife  on  a  peace,  increafes  eVery  hour  by  that  very  ^ 
means,  in  the  additional  burthens  and,  diflreffes  pf  the  people. 
As  to  trufting  the  French,  if  Mr.  Pitt  trufts  at  all,  it  muft  be 
to  the  French  nation  and  their  conftitution  Can.  Mr.  Pitt  a£k 
contrary  ta our  conflitution?  Can  the  minifters  of  France  aft  ' 
contrary  to  their  conftitution  ? — The  mode  propofed  for  purfu- 
ing  the  war  is,  to  withdraw  our  troops,  and  fend  them  to  the 
Weft  Indies :  and,  fays  our  author,  it  will  be  found,  that,  in 
proportion  as  we  withdraw,  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  their  caufe 
;is  ciFectually  by  other  means,  the  continental  powers  will  pre- 
fcntly  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  ultimately  preferve,  without 
u?,  the  general  line  of  their  fiontier. 

Befides  our  prefent  fyftem  of  war,  our  author  obferves,  there 
are  yet  two  inftant  occurrences  in  our  political  hemifphcre, 
which  demand  a  more  fevere  fcrutiny  than  feems  to  have  been 
hitherto  thought  requifite  or  attended  to:  the  one,  the  new  tax 
on  attornies  5  the  other,  the  aft  of  parliament  for  reftraining  the 
payment  of  monies  due  to  the  French.  The  firft  he  condemn 
oil  the  general  ground,  that  in  every  profeffional,  mercantil^ 
mechanical,  or  political  concern  of  life,  the  more  open  to  the 
purfuit  of  general  inclination,  the  more  advantage  the  public 
muft  derive  therefrom  \  infomuch  as  it  expedites  and  lowers  the 

pi;ic# 
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price  and  value  of  the  fcrvice,  by  general  competition.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point,  reftraming  payment  of  monies  due  to 
the  French,  he  does  not  qucftion  its  confiftcncy  with  the  laws 
of  nations,  but  he  confiders  it  as  breaking  in  upon  that  liberality 
of  reciprocal  equity  that  fbould  infpire  the  European  councils. 
Retaliation,^  he  obfervcs,  of  fomc  fort,  mud  be  expeded*. 


For    the  ENGLISH   REFlElf. 

NATIONAL        AFFAIRS 

For      JULY       1794. 


FRANCE. 

IT  may  be  aflTumed  as  a  maxim  in  politics,  that  there  are  Tome 
empires  fo  p  wcrful  as  not  to  be  fub verted  by  any  combina- 
tion againft  them.  If  it  were  poffible,  indeed,  to  unite  againft 
one,  all  other  governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  give! 
a  firm,  fteady,  and  conftant  direflion  to  their  combined  force, 
it  would  be  altogether  irrefiftible.  But  we  are  to  take  into  our 
cftimate  the  inconftancy  of  confederacies,  which  contain  in 
their  nature  a  principle  of  diflblution.  Mutual  jealoufies  arife 
from  diverfities  of  interefts ;  difierent  obje6ts  are  purfued;  the 
movements  cf  the  allies  become  n  t  only  defultory,  but  one 
jnpvement  counteracts  ;^no:her, '  Difguft  fucceeds,  and  defpair 
of  fuccefs;  while  the  difgrace  of  difappointment  and  defeat  is 
divided,  and,  in  f  ime  meafure,  evaded,  by  mutual  complaint  and 
recrimin  tion.  Dumourier,  than  whom,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  moral  charafter  and  political  fincerity,  there 
never  was  a  better  judge  of  human  affair?,  declar^^s  it  as  hi^ 
opinion,  that  if  any  one  of  the  great  powers  now  confederated 
agiinft  the  French  republic  had  cordially  and  opportunely  fuc- 
coared  the  royal  caufc  alone,  and  without  dependence  on  any 
other,  the  affair  would  long  fince  have  been  determined.  Tak- 
ing into  account,  therefore,  the  advantages  of  a  compadJ,  though 
cxtenfive  dominion,  defended  by  natural  and  artificial  barrierS| 

,  •  Perhaps  this  prcdidon  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  inhuman  order 
to  (hew  no  mercy  to  the  £nglifh.  There  is  nothing  that  fo  much  ex- 
ftfperates  men  as  attacks  on  private  property. — This  publication, 
though  compofed  in  a  manner  rather  flovenly,  is  frj^ght  with  judi- 
cious obfervaiion. 

and 
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wtA  peopled  by  a  numerous  and  warlike  nation,  generally  united 
and  ardent  in  the  common  caufe,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the 
difficulty  and  delay  of  tranfporting  troops  and  ftores  from  great 
dillances  with  the  natural  inconftancy  of  confederacies,  on  the 
other:  we  may  conclude,  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  that  there 
are  nations  coriquerable,  and  nations  unconquerable.  All  Eu- 
rope found  it  impoffible  to  conquer  the  Saracens,  and  regain, 
for  any  confiderable  period,  the  Holy  Land.  The  project  of 
fubduing  the  French,  whatever  may  have  been  naturally  thought 
of  it  before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  appears  now  to  be 
equally  hopclefs.  We  fay,  whatever  mjy  have  been  thought  at 
the  commencement  of  hoftilities — 'becaufe  it  was  not  unreafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  even  a  large  majority  of  men  of  property, 
and  aH  that  was  m oft  refpedable  in  France,  were  ready  and 
prompt  to  join  the  royal  ftandard ;  and  fo  they  probably  would, 
could  that  ftandard  have  been  advanced  by  the  allies  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  manifelio,  not  more  favourable  to  the  cla.ms  of  kingi 
(though  thefc  too  are  juHifiable)  than  the  happinefs  of  thb 
people. 

But,  whatever  the  ifTue  of  the  war  was  to  be,  or  likely  to  be, 
war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  contended,  was  unavoid- 
able. The  French,  i.  threatened  to  blow  up  our  conftituiion 
by  trains  of  metaphyfical  politics,  fet  fire  to  by  political  emiffa* . 
ries.  2.  They  declared  open  war  againft  us,  they  burft  the 
barrier,  and  attacked  our  allies.  The  French  again,  in  oppo- 
fuion  to  all  this,  contend,  that  we  refufed  to  liften  to  earneft 
overtures  for  peace,  propofed  by  the  war  minifter  Le  Bruti,  and 
conveyed  by  Chauvelin  and  Maret,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Louis,  were  haughtily  difmiffed  from  London;  and  they  add, 
that  the  Englilh  violated  the  treaty  of  commerce.  THe  trath 
is,  both  parties  were  the  aggreffors.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to 
determine  who  firft  (hewed  fymptoms  of  hoftility,  as  it  would 
be  to  decide,  whether  the  chicken  was  before  the  egg  or  tbe  egg 
before  chicken.  The  lion  frowned,  and  the  tyger  grinned. 
Hpftile  preparation  on  both  fides  was  natural  and  neceflary. 
But  why  did  not  Britain,  with  arms  in  her  hands,  attempt  to 
fecure  the  independence  of  Holland  and  the  Netherland  by  ne- 
gociation?  .  JPor  this  there  was  a  fit  crifis  when  the  Duke  of 
Brunfwick  viras  on  his  march  to  Paris. — But  with  whom  wer6 
we  to  negociate  for  peace?  With  thofe  who  at  the  momer.t 
had  the  power  to  make  war.  This  would  have  given  counte- 
nance and  fanvEHon  to  the  new  French  government.  Yet,  with 
the  advantage  of  fuch  countenance  and  fanftion,  the  new  go- 
vernment of  France  would  not,  probably,  have  been  laftiug. 
Ahatthy  and  dilfoiatrbn  would  have,  fucceeded  if  the  arcli  had 

not 
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not  been  confolidatcd  bv  external  preiTure.  If  fq^  we  could  not 
depend  that  peace  would  be  permanent — no,  nor  abfolutely.— 
But  nations,  in  the  midft  of  civil,  are  not  commonly  fond  of 
foreign  war ;  and  every  year,  nay  mon'h,  of  peace  to  us,  in  the 
critical  circumftances  of  France,  might  have  been  improved  to 
our  advantage.  The  mind  and  heart  of  man,  indeed,  naturally 
revolted  againft  negociation  with  fuch  infernal  fpirits.  Yer^ 
nptwithftanding  this  natural  abhorrence,  negociation  might  have 
been  political  wifdoro.  Vice  and  horror  are  permitted,  in  this 
probationary  ftate,  by  Divine  Providence.  It  is  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  dominion  alone  that  it  is  the  duty  of  kings 
and  rulers  of  all  kinds  to  2l&.  The  formation  of  governments^ 
and  the  control  of  all  different  governments,  is  the  work  of 
Sod.  And  this  is  a  doctrine  that  ought  not  to  be  controverted 
even  by  thofe  who  maintain  royal  rights  hereditary  and  inde- 
feafible.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  j  but  the 
powers  thus  ordained  are  not  indefinite.  Kings  have  power  in 
their  own  kingdoms.  Sed  nefutQr  ultra  crepidam.  Who  with- 
out horror  can  think  of  the  inhumanities  pra6lifed  every  dav  by 
\the  Deys  of  Barbary,  the  Beys  of  Egypt,  the  Princes  of  Africa, 
'and  the  Chiefs  that  now  diltrafl:  Perfia  ?  Yet,  who  thinks  rf 
reforming  thofe  wretches  by  fire  and  fword  ? 

Though  ,wc,  with  others,  eaily  held  forth  the  danger  of  com- 
pelling the  French  to  become  a  military  republic,  we  pretend 
not  to  any  credit  from  this  circumftance,  as  we  then  admitted^ 
and  now  admit,  that  there  was  fome  profpeil  of  efFe<Sually 
fuccouring  the  loyalifts.  All  that  we  now  contend  for  is,  that 
the  experiment  has  been  made  without  fuccefs.  Perhaps  if  a 
force  had  timeoufly  penetrated  from  Britain  along  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  as  in  the  reigns  of  our  Henries  and  Edwards,  it  might  have 
had  the  defired  cffcSt,  We  are  afraid  that  fuch  a  campaign 
would  now  be  too  late.  The  energies  of  France  overflow  on 
Other  nations  in  proportion  to  the  influx  of  foreign  invafion. 

Our  confolation  and  hope  is,  that  this  violent  ftate  of  aflairs 
cannot  be  lafting ;  but  the  fooner  the  French  are  left  to  them-» 
felves,  the  (horter  its  duration.  The  watery  particles  are,  con- 
trarily  to  their  natural  gravity,  fuftained  in  the  atmofphere  l^ 
ftormy  currents.  Let  thefe  ceafe,  and  they  will  fall  in  drops  to 
the  ground.  The  fucceffes  of  France  are  not  the  refult  of  fyftc- 
matical  policy,  or  true  military  courage  and  difcipline*  France 
has  loft  her  proper  chara£ler.  An  enormous  mafs  is  in  motion^ 
but  the  moving  principle  is  not  fo  much  inherent  in  itfelf  as 
dependent  on  external  imitation.  And  her  armies  are  infpiredl 
with  a  favage  fury,  rather  than  a  foldier- like  bravery.  There 
can  be  no  love  of  the  aftually  exifting  conftitution,  if  conftitu^ 
tion  it  may  be  called  ^  for  it  is  a  Qonftitution  of  terror,  in  which 
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tile  guinotine  is  the  fceptre ;  though  individuals,  like  men  deli-* 
i^ms,  may  fancy  themfelves  kings.  It  is  a  tyranny  of  all  over 
alt-^in  which  all  are  alternately  tyrants  or  (laves ;  and  he  who 
can  do  the  moft  mifchief,  poiTefTes  the  largeft  fhare  of  power,  and 
the  greateft  degree  of  fafety. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Italy,  having  no 
fteady  government,  was  wafted  by  bands  of  robbers.  It  was 
particularly  ravaged  by  a  military  leader  of  the  name  of  Warner, 
who  wore  on  a  tunic  embroidered  with  filver,  words  defying 
Ae Deity,  and  infpiring  horror*.  The  French,  like  Gener3 
Warner,  are  enemies  of  God,  of  religion,  and  of  humanity  i 
they  feem,  indeed,  fairly  to  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
die  Almighty.  Atheifts  may  triumph  in  the  temporary  triumphs 
of  this  crew ;  but  found  philofophy  looks  to  the  natural  ifliie  of 
djJngs,  and  found  theology  to  the  Judicial. — Though  hand  ihould 
j(Hn  m  hand,  yet  Qiall  not  fin  pals  unpunifhed. 

SPAIN  AND   PORTUGAL, 

It  has  been  rumoured  for  fome  time^  that  there  are  great  divi- 
fions,  on  the  fubjeiSt  of  the  war,  in  Spain,  which  at  prefent 
leads  Portugal }  and  that  a  negociation  has  been  entered  on,  or 
propofed,  or  hinted  (the  firft  ftep  of  negociation),  for  peacel 
As  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Spain  to  do  muteh  more,  if  any 
more,  than  proted  herfelf,  the  confederacy  would  not  fufFer 
much  by  her  defeftion,  provided  (he  were  to  remain  perfedily 
neutral :  but  it  feems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  men,  that  powers 
thus  falling  off  from  armed  confederacies  become  armed  me- 
diators for  general  peace. 

ITALY. 

The  military  fplrit  is  evidently  capable  of  being  revived  ia 
Italy.  The  French  have  thought  it  proper  to  retreat  from 
Pifdmont,  and  to  fight  the  enicmy,  not  on  their  own  ground, 
but  in  AUace.  This  is  wife  in  the  French,  and  illuftraces  that 
great  Icflbn,  to  which  all  nations  begin  now  to  liften,  viz.  that 
IB  war,  as  in  law,  it  is  more  than  half  the  battle  to  be  in 
ptOeffion. 

GERMANY. 

The  Au^TRiANs,  it  is  faid,  as  well  as  the  Prussians,  begin^ 
to  be  fick  of  a  war,  in  which  the  moft  heroic  valour  has  beeiv 


^  ♦  Duca  Guarnieri,  fignora  della  caropagnia,  ncmico  di  pio,  di 
picta»  et  di  mifericordia* 
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fo  often  difplaved  in  vain.  But  the  prefent  alarming  conjunflurt. 
no  longer  admits  of' backward  and  languid  operation.  The 
Auftrians,  perhaps,  have  trufled  too  much  to  the  Pruffiantt 
and  the  Pruflians  to  the  Auftrians,  and  both  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  time  now  that  all  Germanyyand  indeed  all  Europe,  ^wakc^ 
and  unite  in  a  fixed  and  determined  refoiution  not  to  conquer 
and  difmember  France,  but  to  drive  back  the  French  within 
their  own  territories.  Though  Flanders  has  been  over-run  by 
the  French,  it  is  not  fubdued.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  that 
country  to  have  been  over-run  and  pillaged  by  the  French  in 
different  wars :  but  the  perfevering  efforts  of  the  powers  comi» 
bined  for  the  purpofe  of  bridling  French  ambition  have  reco-» 
vered  it.  If  the  French  (hall  be  permitted  to  retain  Flanders, 
what  is  to  prevent  them  from  coming  round,  by  the  fouthem 
provinces,  into  Holland  j  from  pauring  into  Cleves  and  Juliers, 
and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  By  a  fublime  and 
prudent  policy,  perhaps,  this  war  might  have  been  prevented : 
but  now  there  feems  to  be  no  alternative. 

The  attention  of  both  Auftrians  and  Pruffians  is  diverted 
from  the  frontiers  to  the  affairs  of 

POLAND, 

which,  at  the  prefent  crifis^  if  not  fpeedily  overpowered,  and 
entirely  difmembered  and  divided  among  the  three  great  parti- 
tioning powers  in  the  north  and  eaft^of  Europe,  muft  regain 
its  political  independence. 

THE   TURKS 

are  not  yet  fo  profoundly  funk  in  effeminate  and  lethargic  ftu- 
pidity  as  to  be  infenlible,  that  while  France  and  Poland  are  both 
affailed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ottomans,  now  is  their  time  to 
*  awake,  arile,  or  be  for  ever  fallen'  If  the  Poles  (hould  bo 
able  to  make  head  againft  her  etiemies,  they  would  be  affifted 
By  the  Turks  fooner  or  later. — This  is  not  unfoiefeen  by  the 
Emprefs  of 

RUSSIA, 

who  now  calls  her  fellow-plunderers  from  the  Rhine  and  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Viftula  and  the  Nieper  j  where  new  acquifitions 
d(  territory  may  make  up  to  the  Emperor  the  Ipfs  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders. 

What  the  political  views  of  the  Ruffians  and  Pruffians  may 
be  at  this  jundure,  time  alone  can  fully  unfold.  Meanwhile  it 
is  natural,  nay  it  is  impoffible  to  refrain  from  forming  con- 
jeftures.  The  Emprefs  doubtlefs  feels  the-neceffity  of  co- 
operation from  Pruffia  and  Auftria  on  the  fide  of  Pohmd.  *  To 

makfi 


make  fure  of  her  fpoH  there  is  her  firft  obje(ft*  Ai^d  die  pretext 
of  forming  a  stronger  barrier  againft  the  french  <  n  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Rhine,  than  could  be  oppofed  to  them  on  the  frontit  r  of 
France,  or  Freach  Flanders,  is  certainly  nofunplaufible.  Per- 
haps too,  (he  has  it  farther  in  view,  by  a  ceiiion  of  the  Low 
jCountriesto  France,  to  raife  up  fo  ext^nfive,  yet  fo  cempaded 
an  empire  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  as  (hall  give  full  play,  and 
overawe  all  its  neighbours  in  the  weft  of  Europe;  particularly 
the  Britifti,  while  ihe  does  what  (he  pleafes  in  the  Eaft.  Auftria 
too,  and  Pruflia,  nearer  to  France  than  l<uffia,  would  be  more 
affefled  and  conftraij\ed  by  its  preponderating  greatnefs. — 
That  the  French  empire  (hould  be  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine 
on  the  Eaft,  as  by  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  i^yrenees,  on 
other  fides,  according  to  the  ambitious  policy  inl.tilled  into 
Lewis  XIV.  by  the  Cardinal  Mazarine,  may  fuit  the  views  of 
the  Emprefs ;  though  (he  would,  no  doubt,  be  alarmed  (hould 
they  pafs  the  Rhine,  and  advance  farther  eaftward.  This  auto- 
cratrix  has  already  taken  the  alarm,  and  marked  out  the  line 
where  (he  is  to  fay  to  the  French,  Hitherto  (halt  thou  come, 
and  no  fkrther. — This,  by  the  bye,  proves,  what  we  have  ven- 
tured at  different  times  to  alTert,  that  the  continental  powers, 
without  us,  and  left  to  themfelves,  would  preferve  the  general 
line  of  their  frontiers,  which  is  the  only  rational  purpofe  now 
to  be  expe£l:ed. — Another  general  corollary  from  what  is  paffing 
in  Europe  is,  'the  gradual  increafe  of  mighty  empires,  partly  by 
cxtenfion  over  thofe  domains  that  are  not  protefted  from  their 
encroachments  by  natural  barriers,  and  partly  by  that  partitioning 
policy,  which  has  of  late  been  fo  fa(hionable,  and  whofe  nature 
and  confequences  have  long  ago  been  difplayed  in  the  latter 
Aagcs  of  ^e  Roman  empire, 

RUSSIA,   SWEDEN,   DENMARK,   GENOA, 

\and  other  connmercial  powers  of  Europe,  with  America,  are  na- 
t(iraliy  alarmed,  and  envious  of  the  unprecedented  height  to  wh  cb 
our  trade  has  been  carried,  and  which,  before  the  prefent  waCi 
promifed  or  threatened  a  monopoly  of  commerce*.  They 
therefor^  make  evident  preparations  for  an  armed  neutrality ;  2K% 
expedient  that  fcems  "natural  among  commercial   ftates  of  % 

■III  I  III       ■  L\"    '■       nm"m\. ■!!    ■  III!  I       ■ II      ij il» 

•  There  are  writers  who  confple  us  with  the  reflexion,  that  coai- 
merce^  though  checked  by  war,  rebounds  on  the  return  of  peace,— 
The  check,  however,  is  an  evi!  while  it  lails  :  and  though  trade  may 
^gr^^,  afwr  a  check  of  ten  years,  it  would*  had  it  not  received 
foch  a  checkjt  ^^<^^  ftiH  greater,  as  'well  as  more  certain.  We  have 
fcen  the  end  of  former  wars,  not  of  the  prefent ;  which  is  unexampled 
in  Ix^  nature,  magnitude,  and  peculiar  danger,  to  Great  Britain.  The 
litchicx  goes^  oft  to  the  W6ll^  hut  'i%  broken  at  lall« 
»  *  I  fecondary 
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fecondary  clafs^  It  was  thus  that  the  Haofeatic  league  was;  fet 
ort  foot,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  defence  of  Lubeck, 
Hamburgh,  and  other  towns^  particularly  againft  the  kings  of 
Denmark.-— In  the 

LOW   COUNTRIBS 

the  tide  of  war  has  run  of  late  in  favour  of  the  French  and 
againft  the  allies.  Ic  is  needlefs  to  recapitulate  particulars. 
The  allies  are  driven  out  of  Flanders,  and  feem  determined,  for 
the  prefent  at  lead,  to  a£t  on  the  defeniive  on  the  fron-» 
tier  of  the  Low  countries.  The  Scheldt  and  other  rivers 
form  flrong  ground  towards  the  fea  \  but  Gueldres,  Zutphen, 
and  Utrecht,  are  pretty  much  expofcd  to  the  fouth :  and  here 
the  French,  in  all  probability,  fluflied  by  recent  fuccefs,  will 
attempt  an  irruption  into  the  IJnited  Provinces.  Their  fucceis, 
however,  in  offenHve  war,  will  not,  we  may  be  afTured,  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  allies  j  for,  although  there  be  a  party  in 
the  provinces,  jealous  of  the  Stadholder  and  of  England,  the 
bulk  of  the  German,  Flemifh,  and  Dutch  nations,  can  ricver 
long  and  cordially  coalefce  with  the  French,  whofe  levity  is 
ofFenfiye,  and  arrogance  odious,  at  all  times,  but,  in  the  info- 
lence  of  viftory,  abfolutely  infupportable. 

The  King  of  Pruflia  has  gone  off  with  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  that  Great  Britain  had  remitted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
war :  but  he  has  the  juftice  to  carry  it  to  an  old  account  of  thirty 
years  ftanding  between  Frederic  the  Great  and  George  II.  of^ 
England.— I'he  affairs  of 

GREAT   BRITAIN 

fiourifh  on  her  natural  element ;  where,  indeed^  it  would  even 
have  been  the  intereft  of  the  allies  that  all  her  ftrcngth  (houid 
have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  exerted*  Port  au 
Prince,  with  a  great  booty  of  merchantmen,  is  taken  by  our 
troops  in  St.  Domingo ;  and  Galvi  in  Corfica.— War  has  been 
evaded  with  America;  and  our  commerce  tvtx'^  where  profpers* 
Yet  a  cloud  darkens,  in  fome  degree,  this  fplendid  horizon, 
if  the  French  (hould  retain  maritime  Flanders,  make  peace  with 
Ae  continental  powers,  and  bend  all  her  power  to  the  conftruc- 
,  tion  of  a  navy.— The  miniftry  are  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  Portland  party. — Parliament  is  prorogued— -yet  judgment 
bas  not  been  given  in  the  caufe  of 

MR.  HASTINGS; 

t  man  whofe  life  has  been  one  continued  fcene  of  important 
public  fervices,  public  honour,  and  public  profecutton. 

%^  Communications  for  The  English  Review  ««  n^ftti  H 
he  fent  to  H.  Mueray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ilreet,  London;  andTm 
Duncan*  Bookfellcr,  Edinburgh ;  ^whtn  Suhfari  hers  for  this  Monti jf 
terformtmct  art  r^t&futfy  defirti  to  give  in  their  Ncmes% 
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A^T.  1,  The  Natural  tiiftory  of  Aleppo ;  conidlnhg  a  Defcrip^ 
tion  of  the  Cityy  and  the  principal  Natural  ProduSfions  tn  itt 
I^eighbourhood,  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Climate^  In^^ 
hdHtaffts^  and  Difeafes  \particulariy  of  the  Plague.  By  AleX'^ 
ander  Rujfel^  Af.  D.     vhe  Second  Edition^  revifed^  enlarged^ 

'  and  niujirated  with  NoteSj  by  Patrick  Rujfelj  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S. 
lllttftrated  by  Twenty-two  Engravings  on  a  large  Scale.  4to. 
2  vols.  pp.  950.  3!.  12s*  boards.  Robinfons.  London^ 
1794. 

•in HE  medical  gentlemen  of  whom  the  volumes  now  pre- 
"*'  fented  to  the  public  arc  the  joint  produflion,  were  brothers, 
and  both  of  them,  at  different  periods,  in  fucceffion  to  each 
odier,  phjrficians  to  the  Britifh  faiSlory  at  Aleppo.  Dr.  Alex«» 
ander  Ruflel,  amid  the  fatigues  of  an  extenfive  prafiice,  with 
difficulty  found  leifure  to  (ketch  the  introductory  part  of  his 
work.  But  he  confidered  it  of  importance  to  commit  his  re- 
marks, to  paper,  while  impreiEons  were  freih,  and  he  had  an 
opportunity,  on  the  fpot,  of  reftifying  errors,  as  ^ell  as  of 
profecuting  fuch  further  inquiries  as  new  obje£ls  (hould  fuggeft. 
After  his  arrival  in  Englajid  in  1754,  he  found  his  fituation 
more  diftant  than  ever  from  the  quiet  of  retirement ;  and,  after 
a  flight  revifai  of  his  papers,  was  too  eafily  perfuaded  to  haftea 
their  publication.  Though  his  work  met  with  an  indulgent 
reception,  the  audior  himfelf  was  fenfible  of  the.  advantages  he 
had  loft  by  not  beft'owing  more  pains  on  its  preparation  for  the 
prefs;  and  from  that  time  he  meditated  a  new  edition,  which  he 
conceived  might  be  ii}troduced  with  confiderabl^  improvement, 
in  ppint  of  arrailgement,  as  well  as  by  additions  to  fuch  parts 
as  appeared  to  be  defedlive.    In  matters  of  fa^,  littlc'bccurred 
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for  corredlion ;  but  he  difcovered,  in  feveral  inftances,  that  he 
was  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  obfcure  by  endeavouring 
to  be  concife ;  or  that,  by  fuppofing  his  reader  already  informed 
of  matters  familiar  to  himfclf,  he  had  fometimes  omitted  cir- 
cumftances  in  his  defcriptions,  which  perfpicuity  required  to  be 
infefted.  He  found  reafoil,  alfo,  to  regret  the  refhaint  he  had 
impofed  on  himfelf  in  his  account  of  the  oriental  cuftoms,  by 
confidering  it  as  chiefly  fubfervient  to  the  medical  part  of  his 
work.  He  knew  that  the  polity  and  manners  of  the  Turks  had 
been  amply  defcribed  by  feveral  refpedbible  writers  j  but  he  had 
frequent  occafions  to  remark  in  converfation,  that  many  do- 
meftic  minutiae,  lying  lefs  in  the  way  of  travellers,  had  either 
efcaped  notice  altogether,  or  been  erroneoufly  reprefented; 
while  their  utility,  from  their  connexion  with  the  fcriptural 
hiftory,  rendered  them  interefting  to  the  curious. — As  it  was 
expedient,  in  the  profecution  of  his  plan,  to  maintain  a  cor-^ 
refpondeiice  for  procuring  additional  information  from  Syria,  he 
communicated  his  intentions  to  his  brother,  the  prefent  editor, 
who  had  lived  with  him  feveral  years  at  Aleppo ;  and  wha  in 
1753  fucceeded  him  as  phyfician  to  the  Britiftv  fa£^cry. 

By  the  eariieft  opportunity  aft^r  tjie  publication  of  his  book, 
he  tranftnitted  a  copy  to  Aleppo,  accompanied  with  a  requeft, 

*  that  the  whole  fliould  be  critically  perufed ;  that  inaccuracies 

*  of  every  kind  (bould  be  noted,  and  inquiry  made  into  all  fuch 

*  matters   as   feemed   dubious;    that   correftions   or   additions 

*  (bould  be  fuggefted  with  unfeferved  freedom;  and  that,  by 
^  attention  to  obje<S^s  of  natural  hiftory,  every  affiftance  (hould 

*  be  given  to  render  that  part  of  his  work  lefs  defe6live/— The 
requeil  of  a  brother,  not  lefs  endeared  by  efteem  than  by  the 
ties  of  natural  afFedtion,  met  with  ready  compliance.— Dr.  Pa- 
trick Ru/l'el,  armong  the  papers  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  de- 
ceafed  brother,  found  rhe  following  manufcripts  — The  Natural 
Hiftoryy  with  a  few  marginal  alterations — A  Diary  of  the  Pro- 
gri-f^  of  the  Plague  in  1742,  1743,  and  1744^ — Journals  of  Pefti- 
lential  Cafes — and  th«  Meteorical  Regifter  for  tea  years.  He 
found  alfo  feveral  of  his  own  letters  from  Syria,  in  anfwer  t6 
queries  fcnt  him  at  different  times  from  England. 

In  :he  prefent  edition,  the  various  topics  ciilperfed  through  the 
firft  book  of  the  former  have  be^n  colle£led  aid  arranged  un*- 
der  feparatfe  chapters :  a  deviation  from  the  mifcellaneous  mode 
formerly  adopted,  which  rendered  it  neceffary  to  make  many 
additions  to  the  text.  In  a  few  inftances,  whore  it  was  thought 
the  author  had  been  mifinformed,  or  where  fome  nvaterial  cor- 
redtion  of  the  text  has  been  admitted,  an  explanatory  note  is 
cither  fubjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  placed  among  the* 

notes 
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hotes  at  the  end  of  the  volume.— -The  prefent  work  is  divided 
into  fix  books.; 

The  firft  book  contains  a  defcription  of  the  city  and  its  envi-- 
rons ;  of  the  feafons,  agriculture,  and  gardens. 

The  fecond  contaiins  a  general  account  of  the  inhabitants  j  a 
more  particular  defcription  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Mohammedans^  ,of  the  interior  of  the  Turkilh  Harem  j  and 
a  fketch  of  the  government  of  the  city. 

The  third  contains  an  account  of  the  European  inhabitants  ? 
of  the  native  Ghtiftianj  and  Jewsj  and  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Arabian  literature  in  Syria. 

The  fourth  book  is  wholly  employed  on  the  remaning 
branches  of  natural  hiftory,  and  treats  of  indigenous  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fifties,  infers,,  and  jJants.    . 

Thelifth'  contains  meteorological  obfervations  j  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  epidemical  difeafes  at  Aleppo^  during  the  author's 
refidence  there*  ' 

The  fixth  and  laft  book  treats  folely  of  the  plague,  arid  the 
methods  purfued  by  the  Europeans  for  their  prpfcrvation. 
'    To  each  volume  are  added  notes  and  illuArations,  with  an 
appendix. 

The  account  of  the  domeftic  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Aleppo  has,  for  reafons  already  mentioned,  beea  muqh  ex-- 
tended.  But  it  is  the  wifli  of  the  editor  not  to  be  underftood 
^as  infinuating  that  the  additional  circumftances  incorporated 
with  the  teict  are  altogether  new*  He  is  not  ignorant  that  fome 
of  them  have  not  only  been  mentioned  by  former  travellers,  buC 
have  alfo  been  more  circumftanttally  described ;  ilor  is  he  in- 
fenfible,  that  his^reading  is  far  from  being  fufficiently  extenfive 
to  warrant  him  in  thinking  that  thofe  fads  have  never  been 
publifhedj  which  he  has  not  happened  to  meet  with. in  books. 
What  he  has  addedj  is  either  from  his  own  experience,  or  from 
verbal  informadon  collefted  on  the  fpot:  his  remarks  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  accidentally  confirming  the  teftimony 
of  thofe  travellers  with  whofe  obfervations  they  may  happen  to 
coincide.  In  the  mean  while,  the  fault  of  blending  the  different 
orders  of  Jociety  in  the  defcription  of  eaftern  manners,  which 
has  too  often  juftly  been  irnputed  to  travellers,  and  from  which 
the  contradidory  defcriptions,  refpeAing  the  economy  of  the 
higher  ranks,  have  chiefly  proceeded,  has  feduloufly  been 
avoided.  Should  the  character  drawn  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  be  found  fomewhat  different  from 
that  which  they  fometimes  have  been  reprefented,  it  (hould  be 
recolle<3ed,  that  in  tjie  lapfe  of  years  national  manners  undergo 
a  change,  even  in  the  Eaft  \  and  that  the  fame  objeft  makes  a 
very  different  impreiSon  when  viewed  tranfiently  or  at  leifure, 
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The  editor,  though  he  can  fafely  difclaiin  intcntioiiil  mifirepre^ 
fentation,  ailerts  his  pretenfions  to  impartially  with  more  diffi« 
dence ;  fenfible  as  he  is  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  di veiling 
one'S'felf  of  prejudices  contraded  in  fMniliar  iotercourfe  with 
the  natives,  in  a  long  (eries  of  years ;  and  convinced  thJt  <^«  - 
nions  formed  of  men  and  manners,  from  private  experience, 
muft  inevitably,  in  the  reprefentation  to  others,  take  fome  tinc- 
ture from  the  obferver's  condition  of  life,  as  wdl  as  from  his 
conftitutional  temper.  - 

The  iiuthor,  in  conformity  to  his  general  plan,  was  very 
brief  in  his  account  of  the  Harem.  The  editor,  therefore, 
-availiiig  himfclf  of  a  licence  aflumed  on  other  occafions,  has  en- 
tered more  at  large  on  a  fubjed  of  general  curi^^ty,  and  but 
imperfeSly  known  in  Britain. 

The  author,  for  many  years  before  he  engaged  in  thc*prefent 
work^  had  little  leifure  for  perufing  the  journals  of  eaftern  tra- 
vellers; and,  after  his  return  to  Britain,  he  refolved,  left  he 
&ould  blend  matters  coUeded  from  reading  with  what  might 
be  fuggefted  by  )iis  experience  in  Turkey,  not  to  look  inta 
books  of  travels,  till  he  fliould  have  fketcbed  from  recollection 
all  he  meant  to  infert  as  fupplementary  to  his  brother's  book. 
It  was  his  intention  after  this  to  perufe  as  many  as  time  would 
permit,  and,  comparing  them  with  his  own  roanuicript  as  he 
proceeded,  to  note  down  fuch  circumftances  as  ihould  appear  to 
^him  new,  doubtfiiU  or  erroneous. 

In  this  oourfe  of  reading,  fome  of  the  early  travels  were  pe- 
rufed  with  much  fadsfadion.  The  writers,  though  credulous 
in  fome  things,  were  generally  found  corre£l  in  thofe  matters 
which  fell  under  their  own  obfervation ;  and,  however  miftaken 
zeal  might  fometimes  betray  them  into  miireprefentation  of  the  < 
religion  and  moral  praftice  of  the  Mohammedans,  their  preju- 
dices did  not  perhaps  influence  their  accounts  of  the  manners  of 
the  people,  more  than  fubtle  theories  of  civil  fociety  have,  ia 
modern  times,  influenced  the  obfervations  of  fome  more  philo- 
fophical  travellers.  If  the  editor  had  fometimes  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  diflering  from  writers 
whofe  accuracy  he  refpei^ed,  he  often,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  fatisfiuSiion  to  find  them,  in  the  moft  material  circumftances, 
agree  with  the  author  and  himfelf,  and  occafionally  prove  more 
full  than  either.  In  the  firft  cafe^  a  note  was  fufficient  to  ex** 
plain,  or  reconcile  the  difference ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  references 
to  fuch  fuch  authors  whofe  defcription  feemed  to  be  moft  txa£k^ 
were  all  that  was  required. 

In  collefting  materials  for  the  notes,  various  matters  pre- 
fented  themfelves  for  difcufSon,  which  required  more  room 
than  could  be  afforded  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  without  rifk 
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of  diftrafting  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Hence  naturally 
arofe  a  diftin<^ian  between  fuch  notes  as  more  immediately 
fended  to  elucidate  the  text,  ^nd  fgch  as,  though  alfo  illuftra- 
)tive,  were  fo  in  a  more  remote  degree.  With  regard  to  a 
chapter  in  Book  III.  on  literature,  al)  that  the  editor  has  pre* 
fumed  to  attempt,  is,  fuch  an  imperfedl  account  as  a  very  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  ^  Arabic  language  enabled  him  to  colled): 
in  converfation  with  the  Ullama  *•  A  fl^etch  of  Arabic  learn- 
ing, not  as  preferved  in  th/5  negleSed  volumes  of  ancient  au- 
thors, but  as  it  exifts  at  prefent  at  Aleppo.  To  this  (ketch 
are  added  various  notes,  compiled  from  various  books;  and 
in  the  appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  a  lift  is  given  of  the  prin- 
cipal Arabic  medical  writers,  together  with  feme  hiftorical  re- 
fnarks;  and  likewife  a  compreiTed  accougt  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Greek  ph^fic  among  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

EXTHACTS. 

'  The  City  of  Aleppo,  the  prefent  mctrqpojis  of  Syria,  is 
deemed,  in  importance,  the  third  city  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
In  ^toatibn,  magnitude,  population^  and  opulence^  it  is  much  infe^ 
rior  to  Conftantinople  and  Cairo;  nor  can  it  prefume  to  emulate  the 
courtly  fplendour  of  either  of  thofe  cities.  But  in  falubrity  of  air» 
in  the  folidity  and  elegance  qi  its  private  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
convenience  and  neatnefs  of  its  ilreets,  Aleppo  may  be  reckoned  fu- 
perior  to  both;  and,  though  no  longer  poiTefTed  of  the  fame  com- 
aiercial  advantages  as  in  former  times,  i^  Aill  continues  to  maintain 
a  (hare  of  trade  far  from  inconfiderable.— The  latitude  oi  Aleppo  is 
thirty-fix  degrees,  eleven  minutes,  twenty-five  fbconds,  north.  The 
longitude  from  (jrccnwich  thirty- feven  degrees^  nine  minutes,  caft. 
The  diftance  from  Scanderoon,  the  neareft  feaport,  is  between  fixty 
and  feyenty  miles  in  a  ftraight  line :  but  the  ufual  road  for  caravans, 
through  Antioch,  is  computed  to  be  between  ninety  and  aif  handrod 
miles.  In  clear  weather  the  top  of  Mount  Caucafus,  bearing  wcii 
by  fouth,  arid  part  of  the  Mountain  Am*>nus  to  the  northward,  may 
be  feen  diftin^lly  from  feveral  parts  of  the  town.r— Aleppo  is  encom- 
paifcd,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles,  by  a  circle  of  hills,  which, 
though  not  high,  are  in  moft  places  higher  than  the  rifing  grounds 
nearer  tha  town.rrrThe  river  i^owipk  glides  with  a  flow  current  weft- 
ward  of  the  city. — ^The  city  cf  Aleppo,  includinj;  its  extenfive 
fuburbs,  occupies  eight  ffnall  hills  of  unequal  heights  the  inter  me. 
diate  vallies,  and  a  confiderable  extent  of  flat  ground;  the  whole 
comprehending  a  circuit  of  abpu^  feven  miles.  1  he  city  itri:lf  is  not 
above  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  To  a  traveller^  in 
his  approach  from  the  weft,  when  -he  gains  the  brow  of  one  of  the 
adjacent  hills,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  gates,  the  city  be- 
comes a  ftriking  objcft.     The  mofques,  the  qiinar^ts,  and  numerous 
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cupolas,  form  a  fplendid  fpeftacle ;  and  the  flat  roofs  of  the  honibf» 
which  are  fituated  on  the  hills,  rifmg  one  behind  another,  prefent  a 
fucceflion  of  hanging  terraces,  interfperfed  with  Cyprus  and  poplar 
trees.  Towering  alK>ve  all,  in  a  fituation  to  command  the  whole, 
Hands  the  caftle.  The  population  of  Aleppo  is  computed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.' 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 

Art.  II.  The  Hijlory  of  Great  Britain^  connected  with  the 
Chronology  of  Europe :  with  Notes ^  ^c.  containing  Ant  criotes  ef 
the  Timesy  Lives  of  the  Learned^  and  Specimens  of  their  Works. 
Vol.  L  Fr'^m  Cafar's  Invofion  to  the  Depofttion  and  Death  of 
Richard  II,  By  James  Petit  Andrews^  F,  A.  S,  pp.  477. 
4to.   il.  IS.  boards.     Cadeli.     Lbndon,   1794. 

[  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number.  J 

WE  fhall  now  enter  into  the  more  interefting  periods  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  We  fliall  fele<ft  a 
few  of  the  numerous  particulars  which  lie  in  a  rich  abundance 
before  us ;  but  we  feel  it  difficult  to  convey  a  juft  notion  of  the 
value  of  this  work  from  fuch  partial  feledlions;  it  is  like  ofFer- 
ing  a  rofe,  a  pink,  or  a  Narcifllis,  as  fpecimens  of  a  bouquet,  - 
which  can  only  be  properly  viewed  by  feeing  the  whole 
together. 

Of  the  amufements  of  our  nation  in  the  thirteenth  and  four* 
teenth  centuries  we  have  the  following  curious  particulars  : 

*  The  tournament  flione  in  its  higheft  luftre  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  ages.  The  rival  monarchs  of  England  and  France 
had  found  the  energetic  valour  of  their  nobility  depended  greatly  on 
the  prevalence  of  this  inftitution ;  and  it  was  proportion  ably  encou- 
raged- The  effect  was  confiderable  in  a  military  light ;  but  its  ex- 
pences  were  vaft,  its  dangers  great ;  and,  when  the  ladies  began  to 
take  delight  in  purfuiAg  exhibitions  of  this  kind  from  one  end  of  the 
realm  to  the  •  other,  it  certainly  neither  increafed  the  delicacy  or  the 

humanity 

♦  *  The  pifture  of  the  fair  rkntipoles  of  England,  at  a  period  when 
the  pride  of  glory  and  conqueft  had  exhilarated  the  hearts  of  both 
fexeS  almoft  tor  infanity,  as  drawn  by  a  contemporary,  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  «  Thefe  tournaments  are  attended  by 
«  many   ladies  of  the   firft  rank   and  greateft  beaiity,  but  not  al- 

•  ways  of  the  moft  untainted  reputation.     Thefe  ladies  are  drefTed  in 

♦  paity- coloured  tunics,  one  half  being  of  one  colour,  and  the 
<  other  half  of  another.  Their  lirripes  (or  tippets)  are  very 
f  fhoit,  their  caps  remarkably  little,  and  wrapt  about  their  heads 

*  with  cords  j  their  girdles  arc  ornamented  with  gold  and  filver ;  and 

'  they 
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humanity  of  the  fex.  The  chafe,  and  in  general  the  (ports  of  the 
field,  wefe  ftill  eagerly  followed  by  thofe  of  the  higheft  ranks.— 
Froiffart,  pajjim, 

*  The  amufements  of  the  people  continued  nearly  the  fame  as  in 
tfee  ages  immediately  preceding.  They  received,  indeed,  from  a 
proclamation  of  Edward  II.  in  1363,  an  admonition  that  it  would  re- 
dound much  more  to  their  credit  if  they  would,  *  like  thofe  of  for- 

*  mer  times,'  apply  themfelves  to  archery,  inftead  of  fpending  their 

*  time  in  throwing dones,  wood,  or  iron ;  in  playing  at  hand-ball, 

*  foot-ball,  or  club-ball;  in  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  or  m 

*  more  ufelefs  and  difhoneft  games.' — Rym.  Fced^ 

*  Myfteries  and  miracles,  a  kind  of  poetic  dialogues,  reprefenting 
detached  fcene^  from  the  Old  and  New  Teilament,  were  the  only 
dramatic  amufements ;  and  were  a6led  fometimes  by  monks,  fome- 
times  by  commercial  companies.  There  were,  indeed,  alfo  morali- 
ties, ferious  refledions  on  human  life  in  verfe,  ecjually  heavy  and 
ill-judged. —  Warton. 

*  As  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  when  fpoken  of,  a  narration,  not  a 
drama,  feems  to  have  been  intended.-^Pro/^^«^  to  Chaucer* s  Mgnk^s 
Tale. 

*  That  there  were  entertainments  of  a  more  diverting  turn,  we  may 
conjedure  from  the  numbers  of  minftrels  and  jongleurs  which  were 
entertained  and  encouraged  by  the  great.  An  old  chronicle  cited  by 
St.  Palaye  introduces  fome  of  that  mirth-loving  crew  dancing  on 
ropes,  others  riding  on  oxen  dreffed  in  fcarlet.,  and  founding  their 
horns  on  the  approach  of  every  difli,  at  the  nuptials  of  Prince  Robert 
of  France  at  Compeigne  in  i  237.  John  of  Salifbury  too  recounts 
fome  of  their  feats  of  buffoonery ;  but  none  feem  to  have  been  con- 
uefted  like  a. farce  or  pantomime  *,' 

*  they  wear  ihort  fwords   (like  daggers)  before  them,  which  hang 

*  acrofs  their  ftomach  f.  They  are  mounted  on  the  fined  horfes,  with 
'  the  richeft  furniture.   Thus  equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  phce 

*  in  queft  of  tournaments ;  by  which  t  ley  diiUpate  their  fortunes,  and 

*  not  unfrequently  ruin  their  reputation.*— r^»/^/6/fl;;  apud  Henry, 

'  Soon  we  mult  prepare  to  fee  thcfe  lovely,  thoughtleft  beings 
lying  in  trenches,  and  partaking  the  dangers  ^nd  the  joys  of  the  l>e- 
roes  of  invafion  and  rapine. 

*  *  In  the  iixth  of  Edward  Ilf.  we  find  a  company  of  men,  ftylecf 
vagrants,  and  ordered  to  be  whipped  through  London  for  reprefent- 
ing fcandalous  things  in  alehoufes,  &c.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  «  Mummers,'  a  fpecies  of  performers  in  the  loweA  and  mod 
fcurrilous  dramatic  line.  They  always  went  maiked ;  were  lawlefs 
and  profligate  rand  Were  at  length  profcribed  by  a  flatute  in  the 
third  of  Henry  YlW^-Preface  to  'Dodjkfs  Old  Plays. 

f  *  Let  us  hear  the  plain  words  of  the  indelicate  Knighton  as  he 
fpeaks  in  Latin  :  '  Etiam  ex  tranfverfo  ventris  fub  umbilico  habentes 

•  cultellos    (quos    daggerios    vulgo    dicunt)    in   powch*iis   dcfupcr 

*  impofitis.' 
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•  J.  I  TER  AT  U.RE. 

'  That  the  thirteenth  and  fouiteentji  centaries  prodaced  no  fneli 
pufe  and  claflicai  Latin  as  that  of  John  of  Salifbur/*  Peter  of 'Biois^ 
Jofeph  of  Exeter^  &c.  is  owing,  it  ffity  be  conje^nred^  to  the  grow- 
ing improvenient  of  the  EngUlh  language^  add  the  more  frequent 
ufe  of  it  by  men  of  learning*. 

*  Qreek  and  the  Oriental  tongae^  were  almpft  totally  |ieg|e6led. 
Not  more  than  three  or  four  perfons  ((ays  the  great  Roger  Bacon,  who 
bitterly  laments  the  Iflindnefs  of  the  k^e)  had  turned  their  flufliei^  that 
way. 

'  Logic  fuited  the  genius  of  the  era.  It  furniihed  the  ichoolraen 
With  a  regulated  fubtinty  which  sdded  them  to  diipnte  for  ages  upon 
f  nothing,  tt  was  therefofe  extenfively  taught,  and  accurately 
ftudied 

'  ^Divinity  had  now  taken  ^  new  turn,  and  foared  above  the  icrip- 
tures.  The  fchpolmen  valued  themfelves  on  carry.ng  on  their  thep- 
logical  improvements  without  recourfe  to  either  Teftaineiit ;  ^nd  tbc^e 
unfaihionable  fages  who  ftill  liudicd  the  facred  writings  were  (lyled 
in  deriiton  ^  Bible-men/  and  could  neither  find  pupils^  attendants^ 
or  rooms  wherein  to  read  leduresy  in  any  European  uni?erfity. — : 
Wood's  Antiq,  apud  Henry* 

*  The  civil  and  canon  law  was  clofcly  ftudied  by  the  clergy  as  that 
dudy  led  the  way  ^o  great  employments.  This  was  carried  to  fo 
great  a  length  that  Pope  Innocent  IV.  was  obliged  to  fend  forth  a 
prohibitory  bull,  lefl  the  dudy  of  divinity  ihould  be  lod. 

'  The  inath^matics  lyere  generally  negledcd ;  and  the  few  who 
attended  either  to  them  or  to  the  Oriental  tongues  were  not  only 
ihrewdly  fufpe^ed  of  wiftiing  to  hold  commerce  with  the  prince  of  . 
darkncfs,  but  frequently  met  with  painful  obftacles  to  their  ftudics 
from  the  abfurd  fanaticifm  of  the  a^e. 

<  Aflronomy  and  its  connected  fcience,  that  of  optics,  were  known 
to  Friar  Bacon ;  probably  to  few  others.  The  fame  great  man  ieems 
to  have  monopblifed  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  chemiftry. 

.*,  Alcbymy,  though  itfelf  a  delufion,  yet,  being  the  known  parent 
of  mnny  ufeful  inyentions,  mu(i- appear  on  our  lilt  Perhaps  no 
prizes  lefs  interelling  than  thofe  held  out  by  the  adepts  (viz.  an  elijdr 
to  cure  all  difeales  and  to  prolong  life,  and  a  bone  or  powder  which 
ihould  tranfmute  all  bafer  metals  into  gold),  could  have  urged  the 

*  *  There  are,  however,  inftances  of  brutal  ignorance  which  this 
excufe  will  not  reach.  In  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  it  was  ufual  to 
fay,  «  Ego  currit,  tu  curril,  currens  eft  ego.'  In  1276  Robert  Kil- 
vvarby,  Bilhop  of  Canterbury,  vilited  the  place  and  folen>nly  con- 
demned thefe  wretched  idioms.  They  met,  however,  with  defenders; 
^nd  in  1284  his  fucceffor,  John  Peckham,  was  obliged  to  exert  the 
fame  condemnation  againft  the  fame  expreflions,  and  others  equal!/ 
obnoxious. — Wood^  Antiquitiest  apud  Henry, 

t  '  That  two  contradidory  propofitions  might  ea^h  be  ^rue^*  wai 
a^dogma  ferioufly  and  carneftly  argucd.-r-ii/V, 
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ininds  of  men,  in  an  an  age  wholly  occupied  by  ibiemn  triRes*  xp  have 
purfued  any  ilady  with  fuch  energy  as  to  accomplUh  fuph  difcoyeries 
^z  the  followers  of  ^Jchymy  produced  ♦.* 

^SCULPTURE   AND    PAINTING. 

♦  The  ardour  of  our  Englifh  refori^ers,  and  the  party  zeal  of  our 
civil  wars,  have  left  us  few  perfedl  memorials  of  the  flate  of  fculpture 
in  the  early  ages.  Father  Montfaucon  fays,  that  the  art  w^s  greatiy 
Jmproved  during  the  thirteenth  century;  and  Matthew  Paris  writei 
of  Walter  de  Colecefter,  a  monk,  his  contemporary^  as  ;in  admirable 
^atuary. 

*  The  third  Henry  was  a  f  zcalovs  encoura|;er  of  the  arts ;  but  the 
documents  which  relate  to  his  reign>  though  mtereding  and  curious* 
prove  little  more  than  that  hidory-painting  had  been  feen  in  England 
pefore.  his  time,  and  that  oil  and  varnilh  were  ufed  by  artiils  in  co- 
Jouring  canvas  long  before  the  fuppofed  difcovcry  of  that  fpecies  of 
painting  by  Van  Eyck.  That  artift  died  in  i^^i.  And  we  find  « 
precept  of  Henry  111.  dated  1239,  for  money  to  be  iilbed  to  Otho 
and  Edward  his  fon  that  the)(  may  buy  oil,  varni(h,  and  colouxi,  iov 
fL  painting  to  adorn  the  Queen's  chamber. — Wa^lpoU^s  A^i^cdotes, 

*  Indeed  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  not  only  the  apart^pents  of 
the  greats  but  thofe  of  private  perfons  were  ornamented  by  the  ^ 
painter.     When  Chaucer  awakes  from  his  celebrated  dream,  the  gay 
pbje^ts  which  his  fancy  bad  prefented  were  vani(he^«  and  he  law 
nought, 

'  3^ve  on  the  wall  old  pourtrayture 
Of  horfmen,  hauks,  and  houndis. 
And  hart  dire,  al  ful  of  woundis  ;* 

^blch  W4S  plainly  enough  a  defcription  of  his  own  bedchamber.' 

•  '  For  iriftance,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  feveral  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  dying.  Many  medicines  of  great  fervice  to 
the  health  and  eafe  of  m^kmd  were  alfo  found  by  thefe  fantaAic 
phiidfophers. 

*.  Among  the  farcafms  on  alchymy  few  are  more  bitter  than  that  of 
Mr.  Harris:  •  Ars  fine  arte,  cujus  principium  eft  mentiri,  medium 

*  laborarc,  et  finis  mendicare.*     The  Italians  fay,  *  Non  fidatevi  al 

*  alchemifta  pbyero  6  al  medico  ammalato/ 

f  *  That  Henry,  though  liberal,  had  more  zeal  than  taftc,  ap- 
pears from  a  precept  of  his  to  the  IherifFof  Hanis  (dated  1236),  di- 
reding  him  to  caufe  a  wainfccted  room  at  Windfor  Caftie  to  be  '  re- 

*  painted f  with  the  fame  ftories  as  before.'  This  proves  that  paint- 
ing exifted  here  in  the  thirteenth  centwry,  bpt  does  fo  little  credit  to 
the  King,  that  Mr.  Walpole  compares  it  to  the  charges  which  the 
Roman  Mummius  gave  to  thofe  (hip-mafters  who  tranrported  the  Co. 
r'mthian  chef-d'ceuvres  of  fculpture  to  Rome:  *  If  you  break  or  ipuil 

*  them,'  faid  he,  *  ypq  Ihall  find  others  in  their  igorn,* 
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We  fhall  now  clofe  our  extrafls  by  giving  the  reader  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  it  was  in  ufe  during  the  twelfth  century,  and 
which  he  may  compare  with  that  of  the  fourteenth : 

*  To  this  we  will  fobjoin  the  Lord's  Prayer  giv^n  by  Blihop 
Wilk.ins  *  as  in  ufe  during  the  twelfth  century ; 

*  Ure  Fader  in  Heaven  rich. 
Thy  name  be  halyed  ever  lich. 
Thou  bring  us  thy  michel  bli'cic 
Als  bit  in  heven  y  doe 
Evear  in  yearth  been  it  alibe. 
That  holy  brede  that  lafteth  ay 
Thou  fend  ms  this  ilke  day. 
Forgive  us  all  that  we  have  done. 
As  we  forgive  ech  other  one  ; 
Ne  let  us  fall  into  no  founding, 
Ne  flield  us  from  the  foule  thing  f  / 

*  To  the  various  fpecimens  of  poetic  didlion  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  which  have  been  given,  let  us  add,  in  order  to 
form  a  juii  idea  of  what  change  the  Englifh  tongue  had  undergone 
in  profe,  the  Lord's  Prayer  given  by  Bifliop  Wilkins  as  ufed  between 
A.  D.  13  and  1400.-— Or«/.  Dom. 

*  Our  Fathir  that  art  in  hevenes,  hallowid  be  thy  naqie,  thy 

ky.ngdom  come. 
Be  thy  will  done  as  in  bevene  and  in  eryth  too. 
Gie  us  this  day  our  breede,  our  daily  fubftance. 
And  forgive  to  ous  owr  debtis,  as  we  forgiven  to  our 

debtours; 
And  lead  ous  not  into  temptation. 
But  deUver  ous  from  yvel.     Amen  !* 


A  performance  like  that  before  us,  which  embraces  fo  extep* 
five  a  province  as  that  of  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  may  feem  to 
require  fome  obfervations  on  hiftorical  ftudies.  On  the  general 
utility,  and  the  valuable  inftru£lions,  which  hiftory  offers,  it  is 

•  '  There  are.certainly  fome  errors  in  the  fpelling,  and  probably  in 
the  date,  fince  Camden  produces  the  fame  prayer  as  one  approved  and 
fent  to  England  in  the  days  of  Henry  IL  by  Pope  Adrian. 

t  *  This  language,  with  a  very  trifling  alteration,  flill  keepi  its 
ground  in  England  and  the  fouthern  diftriiJls  of  Scotland,  in  fpite  of 
the  Norman  vidor's  efforts  to  introduce  his  own  barbarifed  French. 
Yet  that  tongue  was  once  gaining  ftrcngth  among  the  Englifh  gentry. 
Elfe  why  the  proverb,  ♦  Jack  would  be  a  gentleman  if  he  could  fpeak 
'  French  ?*— J.  </f  tre'ui/a. 
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ufelefs  to  dwell ;  it  may  not,^  however,  be  improper,  to  point  out 
fome  of  its  difSculties. 

Xhe  field  of  hiftory  is  fo  vaft,  the  events  fo  intricate,  and  the 
great  a£lors  of  human  nature  fo  numerous,  that»even  the  retired 
fcholar  lofes  himfelf  in  the  labyrinth  of  hiftoricaJ  fpeculation. 
Indeed,  we  have  only  to  recolleft  that  the  '  Methode  pour 
'  etudier  I'Hiftoire'  of  Du  Frefnoy  (the  beft  work  of  its  kind) 
amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of  feven  quarto  volumes. 
The  generality  of  readers  have  therefore  remained  fatisfied  with 
forming  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  their  own 
country;  and  many,  who  cgnfider  themfelves  as  more  learned, 
have  only  attempted  to  retain  the  names  of  foreign  monarchs, 
with  fome  of  the  moft  prominent  events  of  univerfal  hiftory. 
Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  without  fomething  more  than  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  our  own  hiftory  will  be  but 
imperfectly  understood. 

The  great  difficulty  in  hiftorical  ftudy  is,  therefore,  to  have 

before  us  the  correfponding  affairs  of  the  European  world.    The 

intereft  is  felt  more  forcibly  as  curiofity  is  more  amply  gratified; 

and  the  delight  which  every  hiftorical  purfuit  affords  is  more 

perfeft  as  its  utility  is  more  apparent.     Hiftory  may  be  read 

with  little  more  advantage  than  romance,  unlefs  we  rife  from  its 

1  perufal  with  juft  and  clear  notions  of  the  manners  of  the  age, 

|the  charailers  of  its  celebrated  individuals,  and  the  c^ufes  and 

leffe<5ls  of  its  events.     To  attempt  this  labour  not  only  requires 

all  the  fortitude  and  devotion  of  ftudy,  but  that  ingenuity  of  ar- 

rangement^  and  thofe  literary  talents,  which  every  ftudent  docs 

not  poffefs. 

The  French  nation,  who  have  generally  preceded  us  in  the 
agreeable  parts  of  literature,  have  to  boaft  of  a  work  congenial 
in  its  plan  to  the  prefent  performance;  we  mean  the  Abrege 
CbronoUgique  de  I' Hijioire  d$  France^  by  the  prefident  Renault. 
This  illuftrious  author  has,  however,  confined  himfelf  to  the 
affairs  of  his  own  nation ;  and  it  remained  for  a  compiler  not 
lefs  induftrious  in  his  refearches,  and  a  writer  not  inferior  in  the 
agreeable  manner  of  detailing  his  narratives,  to  extend  this  ufe- 
ful  plan,  and  by  embracing  the  amplitude  of  univerfal  hiftory, 
render  it  alfo  particularly  precious  to  his  own  country. 

Of  fuch  a  work  the  utility  is  expreffed  by  the  plan ;  but  its 
entertainment,  it  will  be  found,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  its  utility. 
The  reader,  perliaps,  confiders  that  he  is  to  have  merely  a  dry 
chronology  of  events ;  a  tedious  vocabulary  of  names,-  and  the 
dull  arithmetic  of  dates.  He  will  be  agreeably  deceived,  and 
when  he  tiirns  to  this  volume  to  reftify  or  to  compare  a  date, 
he  will  be  led  into  a  delightful  variety  of  curious  anecdotes, 
and,  what  is  indeed  the  "philofophy  of  hiftory,    he   vvill   be 
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familiarlfed  to  the  biography  of  eminent  charaders,  and  the  ge< 
nius  and  manners  of  the  age. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  deliver  our  fentiments  on  the  merit! 
of  this  elaborate  performance.  We  do  not  heftcate  to  pronouna 
on  its  utility.  An  abridged  chronology,  on  fo  extenlive  a  plar 
;is  the  prefent,  has  long  been  a  defideratum.  The  early  period: 
of  univerfal  hiftory  neceflary  to  be  known,  yet  difagre:  able  t< 
read,  are  here  given  in  a  pleailng  manner,  which  excludes  tin 
unnecefiary,  and  only  retains  the  ufeful.  Ail  this  fpares  th( 
reader  of  fenfibility  and  tafte  the  toil  of  getting  through  the  hiC 
tory  of  uncultivated  Europe,  where  our  feelings  are  flbocked  bj 
the  barbarous  genius  of  thofe  ages,  and  where  our  fancy  is  bui 
little  delighted  with  the  incidents  of  a  rude  and  grofs  people. 

The  periods  of  our  hiftory  which  Mr.  Andrews  was  obliged 
firft  to  treat,  we  confider  as  the  leaft  interefting,  though  per- 
haps not  as  the  leaft  curious.     The  penetrating  Hume,  whea 
he  firft  ofiered  his  hiftory  to  the  public,  folicited  their  atten^ 
tion  by  its  moft  interefting  parts  \  for  he  firft  gave  the  modern^ 
and  not  the  ancient  portions  of  our  hiftory.     We  do  not  knoiw 
if  he  did  this  through  the  (kill  of  author(bip,  or  whether  it  wa^ 
merely  accident  that  induced  him  to  begin  xDur  hiftory  with^ 
retrograde  motion.     The  farther  we  plunge  in  the  renoote  pe 
riods  of  our  annals,  the  more  we  are  difgufted  by  a  long  race 
cruel  defpots  and  imbecil  monarchs ;  and  in  the  people,  by 
favage  valour,  a  dark  ignorance,  and  a  barbarous  ma^niiiceno 
All  thefe  dlfqulfitions  form,  indeed,  curious  obje£ts  of  refearch 
and  while  we  are  alternately  difgufted  with  the  enormities  of  ou! 
anceftors,  we  are  inftrufted  by  this  truth,  that  it  is  not  two  ce 
turies  fince  the  human  mind  appears  to  be  regulated  by  fomi 
fyftem,  and  that  an  enlightened  philofophy  has  taught  it  to  2i 
'  with  its  colieSed  powers. 

It  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of  our  ingenious  auihorJ 
that  he  has  been  able  to  render  thefe  unhappy  periods  fo  highlj 
ufeful  by  the  extenfivenefs  of  his  plan,  and  entertaining  by  col^ 
lc£ling  fo  copious  a  variety  of  interefting  anecdote.  One  of  tliJ 
moft  eflential  merits  in  a  work  like  the  prefent,  is  its  accuracy^ 
We  have  examined  the  work  with  fome  care,  and  have  no! 
been  able  to  deteft  any  material  errors;  though  were  ther^ 
fome,  it  would  by  no  means  be  iiiexcufable,  when  we  rcfleii  on 
the  dark  chaos  which  our  author  had  to  arrange  into  order,  an^ 
embelliih  with  light.  We  obferve  in  the  Greek  motto  a  falfi 
print,  the  word  mais  fliould  be  miai;.  But  it  is  more  fingulai 
that  the  author  ihould  have  omitted  quoting  Arljlotle* i  Poeticsi 
from  which  work  it  is  taken.  It  would  not  have  been  amifs  '\\ 
he  had  alfo  rendered  it  lefs  enigmatical  to  his  readers,  by  tranf^ 
lacing  the  Greek,  fince  v^e  mirft  have  a  Greek  quotation  to  an 
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iiglilh  hlftory.  We  ihall  perform  for  bim  what  he  (hould 
ive  done  for  himfelf.  The  meaning  of  that  motto,  which  very 
fppily  defcribes  the  nature  of  the  work,  is,  '  That  it  is  the 
right  of  a  hiftorian  to  bring  together  in  his  narrative  the  tranf- 
9^ion$  which  pafs  in  various  and  diftant  countries,  provided  . 
jthat  be  do  not  confound  their  dates.'— -In  p.  433  Mr.  An* 
jews  mentions  that  *  Sleidan  tranjlaied  Froiuart*s  Chronicle 
f^"]  faithfully  into  Latin/  Here  is  a  flight  miftake,  as  Sleidan 
tt  oiily  abridged  the  memoirs  of  this  charming  romancer.—* 
^e  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  which  Mr.  Andrews  lays  is  *  only  to 
be  found  ma  fear ce  and  expenfive  work,*  has  been  copied  by  fe-» ' 
Eral:  it  is  to  be  found  in  Fuller  and  in  Fox ;  in  Du.Chefne,  and 
her  foreign  writers  on  Norman  af&irs.  It  would  not  have  been 
^s  alfo  to  have  informed  his  reader,  that  every  writer  has 
ven  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  that  it  is  of  little  authority^ 
r  we  have  juft  reafon  to  believe,  that  merely  to  flatter  feveral 
inilies,  the  copyiflrs  inferted  names,  and  augmented  it  at  theif 
pafure.  But  inaccuracies  like  thefe  are  (as  Dryden  prettily 
ferves) 

lAktfiraws  that  on  the  furface  flow. 

He  that  would  feek  for  fearl  xnuft  dive  below* 

We  cannot  conclude  without  exprefling  our  approbation 
the  labours  of  this  judicious  author.  He  has  ipared  no 
bful  refearches,  and  he  has  the  lingular  merit  of  opening  a 
|l>copious  fource,  and  often  an  untouched  fpring,  of  anec- 
k  of  every  kind.  This  volume  is  a  valuable  acceflion  to 
Fliiftorical  fhelf ;  and  will  induce  many  readers  to  attain  a 
iowledge  of  univerfal  hiflory^  who  would  otherwife  have  re- 
lined  fatisfied  witn  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  own. 
ir  author's  ftyle  is  agreeable,  and  bis  reflexions  liberal ;  he 
j^eafant  without  finking  jnto  careleflTnefs,  and  philofophical 
Uiout  wandering  into  impiety. 


tr.  III.  Dofnentit  'Sncdotes  of  the  French  Nation  during  the 
h/i  Thirty  Tears.  Indkative  of  the  French  Revolution*  pp.  445, 
Svo.  ^  boards.     Kearfley.     London,  1794* 

■^HIS  volume,  which  offers  to  our  obfervation  fome  of  the 
^  moft  curious  fcenes  which  have  long  been  expofed  on  the 
Wrc  of  the  world,  is  portioned  out  into  ten  great  divifions. 
thefe  the  author  has  (ketched  the  manners,  charaders,  and 
(efled  the  anecdotes  of  the  various  ranks  in  France,  which^ 
conceives,  not  unjuflly,  to  have  originally  led  to  the  revolu- 
h.  He  divides  them  into— Philofophers— Clergy — the  Court 
J  '  — Miniftcrs 
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— Minifters  and  their  Subalterns — National  Levity — Theatre 
Aftors,  &c.— Books— Louis  XV.— The  Queen-^Louis  XVl 
•— Conclufion. 

In  the  preface  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  d 
this  intereftir^g  volume  in  thefe  words : 

*  To  ofFer  to  the  public  the  anecdotes  of  the  thirfy  laji yeats  Whk 
have  preceded  the  French  revolution,  is  really  developing  to  the 
eye  the  caufes  which  have  led  to  this  epbcha,  too  memorable  in  tl 
annals  of  the  ^orld.  Thefe  amuiing  fketches  may,  perhaps,  ev< 
excite  the  Curiofity  of  the  moil  indifferent,  and  intereft  the  attentifl 
of  the  thinking  reader. 

*  It  is  true,  that  when  at  fome  diilailt  day  the  pencil  of  hilloi 
fhall  difplay  in  glowing,  yet  faithful  colours,  the  names  of  the  k 
kaders  who  conduced  the  revolution  ;  the  motives  which  animati 
them ;  the  means  they  employed  to  enfure  fuccefs ;  the  charafters  i 
the  perfons  who  aflifted  them ;  the  good  they  might  have  operate 
and  the  evils  of  every  kind  they  have  produced ;  pollerity  will  clo 
with  horror  and  indignation  this  part  of  the  hiftory  of  man,  and  wi 
be  tempted,  more  than,  once,  to  tear  thefe  pages  from  the  Volum 
But,  as  time  has  not  yet  drawn  away  the  thick  veil  which  concei 
from  us  the  dark  and  infidious  means  which  have  prepared  this  rev 
lution  J  as  we  are  too  near,,  or  too  much  interefted  in  the  events, 
judge  them  without  fome  partiality ;  as  (to  confefs  the  truth)  \ 
have  not  the  pen  and  genius  of  a  Tacitus  to  trace  them  with  a  fir 
and  fkilful  hand,  we  are  far — very  far,  from  undertaking  fo  difficf 
a  Iabour.1  We  do  not  offer  the  public  k  hiftory. \  we  only  folicit  ai 
tion  by  fome  light  memoir es,  '  , 

*  We  hope  not  to  be  cenfured  for  what  we  have  not  underi 
Having  long  meditated  on  the  French  revolution,  we  have  been" 
by  our  leifure  and  inclination  to  difccver,  as  well  as  We  could, 
caufes ;  we  therefore  had  recourfe  to  thofe  fource^  which  afforded 
intelligence  of  various  kinds ;  and  we  colle6led  in  one  whole  the  fal 
which  could  furnifh  objefts  for  reflexion,  and  often  enable  us  topi 
Dounce  with  fome  certainty  on  fo  important  an  objecl*  A  porti 
of  thefe  fafts  rve  now  offer  to  the  public.  They  certainly  willfi 
thofe  emotions  of  indignation  which  we  too  often  have  experience 
and  they  will  generoufly  beftow  a  fympathetic  figh  on  the  unhap 
French,  who,  with  a  genius  more  brilliant  than  folid ;  a  govel 
ment  devoid  of  energy  ;  a  nobility  without  moderation ;  men  of  li 
ters  without  principles,  or,  to  exprefs  ourfclves  more  corredlly,  wi 
principles  deftru-ftive  of  the  focial  order  j  have  themfelves  led  tol 
ruin  of  their  kingdom;  and  have  made  it  bleed  through  all 
veins.' 

The  following  aneddotical  obfervatlop  on  the  Philosophe 
merits  attention: 

*  That  the  philofophers  who  were  fo  clamorous  for  toUratioUi  w< 
themfelves  by  no  means  tolerant y  appears  by  the  following  anccdd 
The  grtat  monarch  of  Pruffia  thus  expreiTcd  himCclf  ou  the  fubjed 

religi< 
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reli^oas  toleration :  I  never  will  conftriin  opinions  on  matters  of  re- 

*  ligion.     I  dread,  of  all  others,  religious  wars.     I  have  been  fa 

*  fortunate  as  that  none  of  the  {q&,9,  who  refide  m  my  ftates,  liave 

*  ever  difturbed  the  civil  order.     We  muft  leave  to  the  people  the 

*  objeds  df  their  belief;  the  form  of  their  devotion  ;  their  opinions, 

*  and  even  their  prejudices.     It  is  for  this  reafon  I  have  tolerated  the 

*  priefts  and  monks,  in  fpitc  of  Voltaire  and  d'Alembert,  who  have 

*  quarrelled  with  me  on  this  head.     I  have  the  greateft  veneration 

*  for  all  our  modern  philofophers ;  but  indeed  I  am  compelled  to  ac- 

*  knowledge,  that  a  general  toleration  is  not  the  predominant  virtue 

*  of  thefe  gentlemen.' 

'  It  is  very  curious  to  obferve,  that  thefe  philofophers^  who  were 
imcefiantly  compofing  fine  declamations  againft  the  horrors  of  war, 
ind  painting,  with  all  the  glow  of  a  rich  colouring,  the  injuftice  of 
perfecutions,  were,  among  ihem/ehes,  in  a  ftate  of  eternal  warfare  and 
infatiable  perfecution.  It  is  true,  philofophers  fire  with  no  cannon, 
^d  tie  to  no  (lake.  But  the  fury  with  which  they  aflaulted  eacli 
Oiher,  evinced,  that  had  they  cannon  q\  (lakes,  their  adverfarie^ 
would  have  been  or  fuddenly  deftroyed,  or  flowly  burnt.  Their  in- 
veteracy was,  indeed,  confined  to  an  epigrapi,  or  what  they  called  a 
diatrtht ;  but  an  epigram  or  a  diatribe  may  (hew .  the  fame  defire  of 
inhumanity  and  defpotifm  which  tyrants  on  the  throne,  or  in  the 
church,  have  exereifed.  Of  many  of  the /riv/j/^  charafters  of  th6fe 
philofophers,  we  have  rarely  favourable  tedimonies  of  the  perfedlion 
of  their  fyilem ;  but  we  muft  learn  to  diftingui(h  between  the  French 
philofophers i  too  many  intriguers  and  de(igning  men,  diihonour  the 
name.  The  difference  is  great  between  fuch  philofophers  as  Mira- 
beau,  Boulanger  and  La  Mettrie,  to  Rouffeau,  d'Alembert,  and 
Montefquieu.  Voltaire,  who  has  been  called  Micromegas  (little- 
great)  mail,  as  ufual,  be  placed  between;  often  a^uated  by  the  inte- 
refted  and  bafe  motives  of  the  one,  he  had  often  all  the  fublime  views 
and  philanthropy  of  the  other,' 

The  whole  article  refpcfting  ^he  Clergy  is  replete  with  in- 
formation. Their  charaSers  and  internal  difcords  are  ftrongly 
pi£tured  j  and  the  whole  offers  to  our  clergy  an  admirable  lelTon 
of  valuable  inftru£lion.  The  Cures  were  moft  terribly  opprefTed 
by  the  higher  prelates.  Our  author  lias  the  following  curious^ 
particulars : 

♦  Among  the  many  important  caufes  which  produced  the  revolu- 
tion, is  to  be  numbered  that  of  the  perfecuted  proteftants,  and 
the  continual  attempts  of  the  clergy  to  opprefs,  or  rather  to  annihilate 
the  race.  In  France,  the  protettants  (as  in  England  the  difTenters) 
were  depfived  of  their  privileges ;  and  a  marriage  between  a  pro- 
teftant  and  a  catholic  did  not  hold  good.  Often  did  the  papal  thun- 
der refound  from  the  pulpit.  In  1785  a  preacher  at  Paris  ftrongl/ 
exhorted  the  good  people  of  France  to  conftrain  their  protellant 
fellow  citizens  to  educate  their  children  in  the  catholic  religion  ;  by 
thi?  means,  obfcrved  the  furious  prelate,  the  future  generation  will 

be 
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be  purifiidi  and  the  mihoU  rate  will  be  finally  txtinfuijbid.  This  &• 
natic  (can  it  be  be  credited  ?)  made  fnends  by  this  dreadful  exhor- 
tation, among  a  part  of  the  clergy.  Such  nuuims  were,  however^ 
the  laft  druggies  of  the  expiring  ecclefiaftictl  fadion  of  France.  The 
froteftanti  have  greatly  contributed  towards  the  revolution ;  and  it  ii 
them,  perhaps,  who,  under  the  protedion  of  Nccker,  himfelf  a  pro- 
tenant  and  their  patron,  who  have  been  the  fecret  fprings  of  that 
treatment  which  the  catholic  clergy  have  received. 

*  It  mufl  alfo  be  remembered,  that  the  higher  clafs  of  the  tkri^ 
oppreffed  the  l9^Mer.  Thcfe,  confiiling  of  an  army  of  Cures  and 
Vicairesy  had  a  great  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  pe9pk ;  and  it 
is  but  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  oppreiTed  would  not  fpeak  favour- 
ably of  their  opprelTors.  Xhere  is  no  doubt  that  the  archbiQiops,  the 
biihops,  and  the  cardinals,  were  painted  in  their  true  colours;  and 
that  their  indigent  agents  did  not  fee  without  indignation  the  lazy 
opulence  and  unevangelicai  voluptuoufnefs  of  their  lords.  They  pro- 
cured all  the  publications  at  Paris  againll  them,  and  iiiduftiioufly 
communicated  and  explained  them  to  their  pariihioners.  Necker- 
was  {o  ilrongly  perfuaded  of  the  power  which  the  U'wer  clergy  pof- 
fe^ed  over  the  te^pU^  that  he  faid,  when  in  place,  '  It  is  with  the  v 
*  lower  clergy  that  I  will  humiliate  thefe  cardinals  and  archhijbeps,  and 
«  will  reduce  them  to  what  they  were  in  the  primiti<ve  church,^  He 
never  renounced  this  projed;  and  this  projed  has  been  fully  ac- 
complifiied ! 

*  The  French  bifhops,  during  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV- 
and  the  whole  of  that  of  Louis  XVI.  were  divided  into  adminiflrative 
and  evangelical  biihops. 

<  The  former  were  fuch  as,  without  any  rights  bufied  themfelves 
in  the  management  of  the  kingdom  and  its  finances :  thefe  meddling 
prelates,  always  abfent  from  their  diocefes,  commonly  refided  in  the 
metropolis ;  crowded  in  the  anticharobers  of  miniilers,  cringed  in  the 
gallery  of  Verfailles,  and  entered  into  all  the  intrigues  of  courtiers. 
Thefe  bifliops  caballed  to  obtain  the  richeft  benefices;  they  wafted  in 
pleafures  the  patrimony  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  abandoning  the 
care  of  tlieir  diilrids  to  fubaltern  hands,  and  imperioufly  prefcribed 
to  their  clergy  the  laws  of  refidence,  which  themfelves  infringed  in 
fo  fcandalous  a  manner.  At  their  head  we  muft  place  the  Cardinal 
Lomenie,  who  was  all  his  life  ambitious  of  the  adminiflrafion  of 
affairs,  and  when  he  obuined  it,  not  only  difplayed  a  perfed  igno- 
rance of  all  government,  but  hallened  dill  more  the  fall  of  that  of 
France,  bv  completing  the  diforder  of  its  finances. 

*  The  latter  were  religious  pontiffs,  conftant  refidents  in  their 
diocefes,  daily  occupied  in  upholding  religion  and  manners,  by  their 
leffons  and  their  example.  The  number  of  thefe  was  extremely 
finall.  % 

*  In  a  word,  it  appears'  that  one  part  of  the  French  ecclefiaftics  were 
more  corrupted  than  any  branch  of  the  government.  Thoie  who 
compofed  this  party  enjoyed  enormous  revenues,  which  they  diflxpated 
in  a  lazy  and' effeminate  opulence,  and  were  uniformly  the  antipodes 
of  decency  and  morality.  At  court  intriguers ;  at  Paris  libertines ; 
and  in  their  dioc^fes^  defpots.' 

The 
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Tbfe  following  anecdote  of  the  irregular  frivolity  of  the  adula- 
tife' courtiers  of  France  will  amufe : 

*  In  tKe  fummer  of  1775,  the  Queen  being  drefled  in  a  brown 
luteftring,  the  King  good-humourediy  obfcrved,  it  was  ^  couleur  de 
'  puce^^  the  colour  of  fleas ;  and  inftantl/  every  lady  would  be  dreft 
in  a  luteftring  of  a  flea  colour.  The  mania  was  caught  by  the  men  ; 
and  the  dyer:j  in  vain  exhaufted  themfelves  to  fupply  the  hourly  de- 
mand. They  diftinguifhed  between  an  old  and  a  young  flea,  and 
they  fubdivided  even  the  fhades  of  the  body  of  this  infed;  the  laelly, 
the  back,  the  thigh,  and  the  head,  were  all  marked  by  varying 
(hades  ef  this  colour.  This  prevailing  tint  promifed  to  be  the  fafhion 
of  the  winter.  The  venders  of  filk  found  that  it  would  be  pernicious 
to  their  trad)e|  they  therefore  prefen ted  new  fatios  to  her  majefty, 
who,  having  chofen  one  of  a  grey  afti-colour,  Monfieur  exclaimed, 
that  it  was  the  colour  of  her  majtfifs  hair !  Immediately  the  Jkai 
ceafed  to  be  favourites,  and  all  were  eager  to  ke  dreft  in  the  colour 
of  her  majtfty's  hair.  Servants  were  lent  off  at  the  moment  from 
Fontaiobleau  to  Paris  to  purchafe  velvets,  rateens,  and  cloths  of  this 
colour.  The  current  price  in  the  morning  had  been  forty  livres  pei: 
ell,  and  it  rofe  towards  the  evening  to  the  price  of  eighty  to  ninety 
livres!  This  anecdote,  frivolpus  in  appearance,  proves  ttat  if  the 
Trench  king  then  liad  better  views  and  more  good-fcnfe  than  his  pre* 
deceflbr,  the  court  was  ftill  the  fame  as  under  Louis  XV.  little, 
trifling,  and  volatile. 

*  Such  was  the  continued  demand,  that  fome  of  her  majefty^s  hair* 
was  a6hially  obtained  by  hribiry^  and  fent  to  the  Gobelins,  to  Lyons, 
and  other  manufadories,  that  the  exa£l  ihade  might  be  caught.' 

We  have  an  extraordinary  anecdote  relative  to  the  choice  of 
a  Minister,  the  authenticity  of  which  we  know  not ;  but  it 
gives  a  ftrong  reprefentation  of  the  vacillation  of  the  late 
Louis  XVL  and  the  trifles  which  often  determine  the  fate  of  a 
nation : 

*  We  fliall  attempt  to  defcribe  the  fituation  of  Louis  XV  f.  at  the 
moment  the  youthful  monarch  afcended  the  throne,  Louis  XV.  dies. 
A  prince  of  only  twenty  years  fucceeds.  At  firll  he  had  no  other 
council  than  the  advice  which  the  late  dauphin,  his  father,  had  left 
him  in  his  own  hand-writing.  This  precious  gift  was  not  to  bs 
opQied  till  the  fon  was  fcated  on  the  throne.  'Louis  XVL  with  all 
imaginable  ardour,  haftened  to  open  the  manufcript,  that  he  might, 
with  a  religious  veneration,  perform  its  contents.  He  obferves,  that 
his  father  advifes  him  to  invite  to  court,  for  his  Mentor,  M.  de 
Machault,  as  the  moft  able  perfon  to  direfl  his  fteps,  when  the 
weight  of  royalty  fliould  fall  upon  him;  at  a  period,  wl>en  the  only 
means  to  fopport  it  could  yet  be  a  reditude  of  intention,  and  a  defire 
of  benevolence.  Faithful  to  the  wi flies  of  his  father,  the  youthful 
Louis  immediately  takes  a  pen,  and  writes  the  following  letter  to 
M.  de  Machault : 

£Nc.  R.tv.  vol..  XXIV.  AUG.  i79|.  ^  *  Choiiy, 
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•  Choif]r>  nth  May,  1^74- 
*  IN  the  joft  grief  which  overwhelms  me,  and  which  I  pardd'^ 
pate  with  all  die  kingdom,  I  have  great  duties  to  falfiU  I  am  king» 
and  this  name  inclddes  all  my  obligations.  But  I  have  only  twenty 
years,  and  1  have  not  acquired  all  the  knowledge  necefiary  for  my 
fituation ;  and  alfo  1  mull  not  fee  any  pf  the  minifters,  fince  they 
have  all  been  with  the  king  daring  his  contagious  diilemper.  The 
confidence  which  I  repofe  in  your  probity,  and  your  profound  know* 
ledee  in  affairs,  induces  me  to  deure  you  would  am  ft  me  with  your 
advice.  Come  as  foon  as  you  can  poffibly,  and  you  will  do  me  a 
great  pleafure. 

•LOUIS/ 

'  M.  de  Machault  merited,  in  every  refpeA,  the  confidence  of  the 
young  monarch.  He  had  long  been  the  minifter  of  finances  and  of 
law  under  Louis  XV.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  difmiiTed  from 
his  employments  in  the  reign  of  the  precedbg  monarch,  becaofe  he 
was  defirous  of  obliging  the  clergy  (that  noroerons  and  untaxed  body 
in  the  Aate)  to  pay  the  taxes  like  other  citizens.  Louis  XV.  had 
fupported  him  foi^  fome  time  againft  his  enemies ;  but  the  ecdefi- 
allical  cabal  repeated  their  efibrts,  and  Louis  XV.  yielded.  Since 
his  difmiffi^n  M.  de  Machault  lived  on  his  eftate  in  the  deepett  re- 
tirement, esteemed  by  every  honeft  man,  and  hated  by  the  clergy. 

^  There  now  remained  nothing  wanting  but  the  diredion'  of  the 
letter  to  fend  it  to  M.  Machault;  but  whether  it  was  a  natural  timi* 
diry,  or  a  dcfire  of  confirming  the  goodnefs  of  his  choice,  Louis  XVI. 
went  to  his  aunt  Mademoifclle  Adelaide,  communicates  to  her  the 
intentions  of  his  father,  and  (hews  the  letter  he  had  in  confequence 
written,  but  not  addreffed.  The  princefs  approves  his  conduft,  and 
even  defires  her  nephew  to  fend  off  a  courier  immediately  with  the 
letter.  The  King  unfortunately  keeps  it  back  feveral  hours.  Ma- 
demoifelle  Adelaide,  as  moil  ladies  would  naturally  do,  informs  her 
female  fuite  of  the  choice  of  the  prime  minifter.  The  news  darts  like 
lightning,  and  the  alarm  is  fpread  among  the  courtiers.  Every  one 
among  this  fycophantic  fwarm  drtaded  the  integrity  and  the  auftere 
virtues  of  the  minifter  now  to  be  called  as  the  pilot  of  the  realm. 
Sooft  intrigue  is  put  in  motion,  and  corruption  follows;  one  hundjed 
thoufand  crowns  are  offered  to  a  lady  (who  was  well  known  to  have 
a  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  princefs),  if  (he  was  to  be 
fuccefsful  in  changing  the  choice  in  favour  of  M.  Maurepas.     This 

fentleman  had  been  minifter  at  the  juvenile  age  of  fifteen,  and  J|ad 
een  difmiffed  at  thirty.  He  pofTcfled  a  fund  of  intrigue  ^nd  good- 
nature ;  although  now  advanced  in  life,  he  was  known  for  having 
lived  a  life  of  diflipation,  and  to  be  of  a  temper  pliant  to  all,  while 
he  remained  in  office.  M.  de  Maurepas,  in  a  word,  was  the  pt-rfon 
adapted  to  the  views  of  thefe  courtiers,  defirous  of  prolonging  the 
abufes  ef  the  late  reign.  The  hundred  thoufand  crowns  tempted  the 
lady  of  honour,  and  (he  adroitly  infinuated  to  the  princefs,  that  the 
choice  of  M.  de  Machault  would  not  fail  of  offending  the  clergy ; 
that  in  confequence  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  would  be 
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fiormy:  in  (Hon,  (he  contrived  to  alarm  Mademoifelle  Adelwdej 
this  princefs  hallens  to  difclofe  her  anxiety  to  the  Kin^,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  XVJ,  naturaUy  timid,  and  now  dreading  the  confe- 
dueAciss  of  this  his  firft  aft  of  royalty,  he  finilhed  by  dircfting  the 
fame  letter  to  the  Count  de  Maurepas ! 

'  It  was  thus  that,  in  his  firft  flep  towards  the  throne,  he  fell  into 
a  net ;  and  this  firft  error  was  the  fertile  fource  of  a  thoufand  others. 
The  old  Maurepas,  on  the  brink  of  his  tomb,  immediately  thought 
it  neceflary  to  fecure  ftiends,  who>  in  extolling  him  every  where, 
concurred  in  maintaiiiing  hitn  in  the  place  of  great  vifier.  To 
augment  their  number  he  bought  them  in  all  modes.  To  fome 
he  gave  peniionk ;  for  others  he  made  new  offices ;  and  by  thefe 
means  haftened  the  ruin  and  deficit  of  the  finances.  Whati  indeed, 
had  this  nobleman  done  to  be  raifed  to  the  important  poft  of  piime 
miniOer?  He  pofiTefifed  great  gaiety;  wrote  epigrams;  was  a  lover 
of  every  kind  of  frivolity  and  diffipation  ;  and  no  man  loft  by  being 
his  friend.  He  was  an  accomplifhed  gentleman,  but  an  unfkilful 
aiiniiter.  Such  a  premier,  therefore,  could  not  but  be  grateful  to  the 
difiTolute  courtiers  of  Verfailles.  Such  fatal  confequences  never  arpfc 
from  changing  the  add^efs  of  a  letter.' 

.  There  are  various  particulars  relative  to  their  late  majefties 
of  France ;  and  the  whole  volume  is  concluded  by  an  effay  on 
the  npfs  of  anecdote  which  it  qontains. 


Tliis  volume  has  claims  on  the  public  attention.  It  is  formed 
6f  materials  very  little  known,  and  given  in  a  fprightly  manner. 
We  find  feveral  particulars  relative  to  eminent  men,  and  living 
^haraflers,  which  are  of  a  very  interefting  nature.  It  offers  to 
the  mind  abundant  food  for  fpeculation  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of  domeflic  fcenes,  which 
feem  not  to  be  drawn  at  fancy,  but  taken  from  the  real  fcenes 
of  human  life,  as  it  appeared  in  France,  in  the  palace  of  Ver-* 
(allies,  the  cabinets  of  minifters,  the  theatres,  the  ftreets,  &c. 

The  preface  is  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance;  and  we 
muft  remark,  that  the  concluQon  appears  to  be  the  production 
<rf  the  fame  pen.  Th'e  work  is,  indeed,  faid  to  be  the  joint 
compofition  of  feveral  writers:  this  may  be  the  fa£b;  but  w^e 
have  to  lament,  that  the  authors  have  thought  proper  to  form 
an  apology  for  their  inaccuracies  and  hafte.  The  work  is  in- 
eorrcilly  printed,  and,  what  is  worfe,  often  incorre£Hy  written. 
The  writers  poffefs  a  very  lively  fancy,  and  a  facility  of  ftyle, 
which  they  have  abufed ;  for  the  compofition  of  this  work  often 
rifcS  into  the  moft  poli(hed  didion,  while  at  other  times  it  vio- 
lates the  mod  obvious  laws  of  grammar.  The  intrinfic  merit 
6f  the  work  will  preferve  itfelf  from  negleft ;  but  we  have  to 
remind  all  writers  who  appear  to  place  their  merit  on  the  velo- 
city of  their  pen,  that  this  i%  but  a  puerile  exultation,  and  which 
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fkewf  not  fo  much  an  abundance  of  fancy,  as  a  deficiency  cf 
judgment.  Dur  authors  have  given  proofs  of  happy  talents;  but 
we  muft  remind  them,  that  there  is  a  refpeft  due  to  themlelves 
and  the  piublic,  which  they  have  not  appeared  to  reverence  ia 
this  ingenious,  and  entertaining,  but  inaccurate  performance. 


Art.  IV.  Thi  rational  and  improved  PraSfice  of  Phyjtc.  In 
Four  Volumes,  By  fVtlliam  KowUyy  M,  D.  Member  of  the 
TJniverftty  of  Oxford^  the  Royal  College  of  Phyjicians  in  LondaUy 
and  Phyfician  to  the  St,  Mary  le  Bone  Infirmary.  8vo« 
il.  IIS.  ^d.  in  boards,  each  Volume  containing  above  500 
Pages,  fine  Paper.  Ncwbcry,  and  Hookham,  Bond- Street. 
London,  1794* 

'T^HE  four  volumes  before  us  contain  a  variety  of  medical 
-*-  erudition,  chiefly  of  the  prafiical  kind,  which  is  the  refult,  as 
the  author,  fays,  of  long  experience  and  reiledtion. 

The  intentions  of  the  whole  work,  fays  the  author,  are  to  in- 
troduce new  principles  of  theory  and  prance,  founded  on  many 
hundreds  of  anatomical  demonftrations ;  on  the  lateft  pWlolb- 
phical  improvements;  and  on  many  abftrufe,  yet  clear  indu6live 
reafonings.  From  thefe  fources  more  effectual  methods  of  re- 
moving many  difeafes,  than  hitherto  have  been  promulgated,  are 
ardently  inculcated. 

No  fixed,  fyftematic,  narrow  methods  of  treatment,  taught  in 
the  fchools  by  perfons  of  confined  genius  and  limited  experience, 
are  propofed ;  but  the  pradlice  is  continually  to  vary,  according 
to  conjiitutiom^  diet^  age^  fexes^  climate^  Sec,  &c.  for  medicine 
to  be  rational  and  fuccefsful,  muft  accommodate  itfelf  to  a  va- 
riety of  incidents  and  circumftances,  undifcernible  to  the  inex- 
perienced; but  well  comprehended  by  thofe  ftilful  phyficians 
who  are  not  warped  by  temporary  delufions,  nor  interefted  in 
th^  pr  motion  of  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  moment. 
1  he  r^-nimon  routine  of  medical  pradlice  is  eafily  acquired  by 
iru  ?lry  and  memory,  with  little  learning  and  genius;  but  to 
perceive  vihat  is  defective,  and  apply  what  is  excellent  in  the 
art,  re^tiire'  more  meditation  than  fome  men  are  inclined  to 
givr,  in  crder  to  develope  the  knotty  club  of  iEfculapius,  &c. 

A^  '■he  IT  C'des  of  reafoning  adopted  by  the  author,  in  many 
pans  o^  h  s  v/orks,  may  appear  new,  particularly  to  thofe  who 
ar>  not  ?ccuil'^med  to  reafon  logically,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
give  a  '-l-oyt  explanation  of  the  mamier  in  which  the  reafonings 
are  cor/Caftcd. 
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Pirft.  The  anatomical  ftruSure  and  phyfiology  of  the  parts 
or  jUndions  are  explained  indifferent  treatifes,  by  conneded 
fafls  and  reafonings,  as  far  as  were  thought  expedient. 

Secondly.  From  the  appearances  after  death,  the  impedi- 
ments and  morbid  affedions  that  had  happened  in  life  are  at- 
tempted to  be  afcertained  by  indu(Sive  reafonings. 

Thirdly.  Pi:opofitions  from  thcfe  fources  of  true  intelligence 
are  formed,  in  many  inftances,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

Fourthly.  From  confiderlng  the  origin  and  magnitude  cf 
difeafes,  explained  by  the  foregoing  means,  their  ftages,  real 
and  probable  effeds  in  the  living  human  body,  are  ail  the  prog- 
noftics  difcovercd,  and  what  benefits  may  be  cxpeded  from  the 
art  of  medicine  in  various  difeafes ;  by  which  fadls  and  reflec- 
tions rational  expedations  are  encouraged,  and  rafli  boaftings 
and  irrational  promifes  difcountenanced :  medicine  thus  con- 
ceived and  pradifed  ftridly  adheres  to  truth  and  reafon.      '  * 

Fifthly.  By  concentrating  all  the  foregoing  fads,  and  con- 
fidering,  from  long  and  paft  experience,  the  force,  power,  and 
probable  confequences  of  a  difeafe,  with  its  flages — whether  it 
be  chronic  or  acute;  the  age,  fex,  ftrength,  and  conftituuon,  of 
the  individual  affeded,  are  afcertained  the  powers  and  mode  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  removal  of  the  caufes  of  difeafe. 

Sixthly.    In  the  eledipn  cf  remedies,  thofe  that  are  impor- 

L  tant   are  adopted  and  prefcribed,  where  they  can  be  exhibited 

I  iB^ith  fafety  and  rationality  to  the  patient ;  and  palliative  methodj; 

of  treatment  are  never  propofed,  but  in  cafes  wherein  radical 

cures  caanot  be,  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  attempted. 

Amongft  the  great  variety  of  prefcriptions  for  the  rohuj^  and 
fiortd^  pale  and  debilitated^  irritable  or  more  torpid^  &c.  there 
are  few  which  the  author's  own  experience  has  not  proved  fafe 
and  efficacious  in  the  cafes  and  under  the  circumltances  they  are 
recommended*. 

It  has  always  been  confidered  the  duty  of  a  phyfictan  to  ad 
on  clear  principles  aqd  with  energy,  or  not  ad;  and  to  be  al- 
ways more  felicitous  to  attack  a  difeafe  by  efficacious  remedies, 
than  to  pleafe  the  patient's  tafte  at  the  hazard  of  life,  or  the  in- 
jury of  the  conftitution.  The  ordering  triflmg  faline  arid 
fwcetened  draughts  when  diforders  demand  the  moft  decided, 
powerful  pradice,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  ztti  fed  eft  modus  in 
rebUSm 


•  There  is  certainly  a  great  diCrence  in  the  conftitations  of  dif- 
ferent patients:  fome  abound  ^'\\\\  Je^umy  others  with  a  fu per- abun- 
dance ^€  red  particles  in  the  blood  ;  the  fat  fupe^abo^nd  with  «7,  the 
lean  not.  Will  any  confined  fyftem  be  adequate  to  this  diverfity  ? 
cxc1k&v<;  of  mental  differences. 
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The  mind  of  a  phyfician,  fays  the  author,  fbOuld  be  always 
diredlcd,  and  ardently  animated,  to  attack  the  caufes  of  difeafe, 
and  be  elevated  fuperior  to  the  difficulty  medicine  has  to  en- 
counter. '  Timidity  or  raOinefs  are  equally  dangerous  in  the 
treatment  of  many  morbid  affe£lions:  ihe  former  frequently 
lofes  the  faireft  opportunities  of  faving  lifcj  the  latter  is  the 
companion  of  ignorance  and  empiricifm. 

Several  expreffions  in  this  preface,  and  perhaps  in  different 
parts  of  the  work,  may  appear  to  be  warm  and  top  animated ; 
they  are,  however,  the  eflFufions  of  a  mind  ftrongly  attached  to 
the  medical  profeffion,  and  determined,  if  poffible,  to  eradicate 
fome  prejudices  that  have  long  prevailed.  To  thofe  who  affirm, 
that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  fpoken  at  all  timesj  it  might  be  an- 
,  fwered,  that  in  a  political,  but  not  in  a  moral  nor  medici^l  view, 
Such  difiogenuous  referve  may  be  expedient.  The  fubjefts  on 
which  medicine  treats  are  the  preiervation  of  health  and  the  Hfe 
of  man,  in  which  humanity  cannot  exnibit  too  much  (incerity. 

To  each  volume  is  added  a  confpe6his  of  its  contents, 
containing  a  brief  view  of  the  defign  and  fcope  of  the  work,  its 
principles,  reafonings,  and  praftice:  from  thefe  we  have  fe- 
lefied  the  following  specimens ;  though  it  muft  be  confefled, 
they  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  author's  fciehce  and 
laudable  intentions. 

The  firft  volume  contains  the  methods  of  preventing  aou 
curing  female  difeafes,  applicable  to  difFerent  ages  and  conft^ 
tutions. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  milky  breaft  during  lying-in,  in- 
fiammations,  abfceflcs,  fchirrus,  and  cancers. 

An  account  of  the  preparations  the  author  has  ufed,  their 
dofes,  prefcriptions,  &c.  in  cancerous  cafes. 

On  palliating  fymptoms  of  cancers  of  the  womb,  &C.  when 
the  radical  cure  is  not  attempted. 

On  pretenders  to  ficrets  in  the  cure  of  cancers,  and  how  their 
deceptions  and  ignorance  may  be  dete£^d,  to  prevent  im« 
pofition. 

A  review  of  the  methods  of  treating  cancers  for  two  thoufand 
years,  expofing  many  errors  of  various  authors. 

Two  letters  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  medical  vanity) 
with  a  remarkable  cure  of  a  cancer  of  the  womb,  and  objections 
to  the  ufe  of  hemlock. 

On  the  furor  uterinus,  with  new  obfervatlons. 
A  treatife  on  hyfteiic,  nervous,  and  hypochondriacal  difeafcs, 
with  numerous  prefcriptions,  &c. 

Symptoms  and  various  complaints,  comnnon  to  the  ncrvoiij 
and  valetudinarians,  &c.  under  fifty  diftinS  heads,  methodicall] 
arranged  according:  to  the  natural,  vital,  an4  animal  fun^iooi 
their  anions,  defeas,  and  remedies. 
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The  fecond  volume  commences  with  a  treatife  on  madnefs 
and  fuicide,  in  which  many  opinions  formerly  conce  ved  on  the 
iburs  operations  on  the  body,  and  the  body  on  the  foul,  are  re- 
futed ;  and  it  is  proved,  by  numerous  diire£tions,  that  madnefs, 
melancholy,  &c.  and  fuicide,  are  all  caufed  by  bodily  dijeaje\  and 
that  whoever  commiiS J uicide  is  always  non  compos  mentis^  and  m 
a  ftate  of  av^ual  infanity.  7  hi*  part  finifhes  with  two  curi'  us 
letters  written  by  Hippocrates  on  the  fuppofcd  madnefs  of  De- 
mocritus,  tranflated  by  the  autrtor  from  the  Greek,  (hewing 
fome  original  notions  on  bile  htmg  the  caufe  of  madnefs,  &c. 

^ruth  vindicated^  or  t\i^  fpecfic  differences  of  w^w/^/ difeafes 
afcercatned,  with  queftions  for  juries  to  determine  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  madnefs  \  with  a  brief  defcription  of  his  majefty's 
nervous  phrenfy^  drawn  from  the  government  reports,  &c. 

On  convulfions  and  fpafms,  lethargy,  apoplexy,  arid  palfy, 
with  feveral  new  theoretical  and  pradical  obfervations,  pre- 
fcriptions,  &c.  and  the  treatife  on  dogs  fgppofed /w^^;  for  in 
this  treatife  the  author  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  diforder  called 
hydrophobia  is  a  feveri(h  delirium,  not  madnefs ;  and  he  deli* 
vers  many  profound  reafoningjs  on  the  fubjedl,  and  fhews  the 
abfurdity  of  many  fchemes  to  cure  this  diforder,  with  new  and 
more  rational  modes  of  treatment  by  ligature,  fcarification  above 
the  bite,  ablution,  keeping  the  wound  as  a  running  fore;  and 
demonftrates,  by  diffcaions,  &c.  that  the  difeafe  is  of  a  putrid 
tendency,  and  requires,  both  for  prevention  and  cure,  the  moft 
powerful  antiputrefcents* 

The  third  volume. — A  treatife  on  all  the  difeafes  of  the  cyes^ 
eyelids,  inflammations,  blindn  fs,  &c.  from  all  the  different 
caufes,  and  cure,  either  by  remedies  i  ternal  and  external,  or  by 
operations ;  with  a  variety  of  nrw  prefcriptions  for  every  difeate 
of  the  eyes,  &c.  The  (kilful  application  of  fpectacles  to  different 
ages,  and  to  different  formed  eyes, 

A  Ihort  treatife  on  eletSlricity :  / 

1.  A  view  of  authors,  and  electrical  operations. 

2.  The  diforders  afcertained  in  which  electricity  may  be  ufc- 
fiil,  as  palfy,  rheumatifm,  gutta  ferena,  ulcers,,  6cc.  with  the 
probability  of  electricity  being  ufeful  in  pulmonary  confump* 
tions,  in  deje£Hon  of  fpirits  from  a  north-eafterly  wind,  accom- 
panied wirh  moifture,  &c,  A  (hort  anatomy  of  th^  brain  and 
nerves,  ihewing  where  and  how  electricity  ibould  be  applied  in 
various  cafes  of  difeafe. 

In  the  fourth  volume. — i.  A  treatife  on  ulcers  and  ulcerated 
legs  wthout  reft,  by  removing  the  fcoibutic,  or  other  caufes, 
from  the  conftitution,  with  internal  remedies  neceflary  for  thefe 
purpoies. 
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2.  A  trcatUc  on  the  caufcs  and  cgre  of  ihe  malignant,  iike- 
rated  foie  ihroat..  An  extraordinary  cure'  Objedons  to  the 
common  methods — '  he  certain  and  fuccefsful  modes  of  curing 
th»s  diforder  applicable  to  the  cure  of  all  putrid  fevers,  yellow 
fever,  fmall  pox,  with  purpUs^  &c. — The  neceflary  domeftic 
management  of  patients  in  putrid  fore  throats  or  fevers,  with  an 
append  X  proving  the  fatality  oi  putrid  aijeafes  to  be  often  owing 
to  improper  treatment. 

This  part  contains  the  real  caufes  of  deaths  in  fcarlct,  putrid 
fevers,  &c.  which  are  the  improper  ufe  of  hieedlngy  fweating^ 
gfV'Hg  faline  remedus,^  pufgeSj  /:ool  rsy  diluting  drinks^  as  barley-- 
water^  tea^  &c.— The  methods  of  treating  thefe  terrible  difeafes,  as 
likewife  the  jail  hofpital^  and  all  putrid  afFeclions,  as  fuccefsfully 
praftifed  at  the  St.  Mary- le- Bone  Infirmary,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  be  equally  efficacious  in  even  the  plague  itfelf. 
The  ravages  putrid  difeafes  malce,  are  a  difgrace  to  the  art ;  but 
it  is  a  meLncholy  truth,  that,  while  obftinacy  prevails,  fays  the 
author,  in  favour  of  the  old  treatment  of  thefe  difeafes,  mankind 
will  be  facrificed,  in  appearance,  fecundum  artem^  biit,  in  r^ity, 
fecundum  error  em  profundum. 

Medical  Advice  to  the  Army  and  Ndvy^  with  Prefcriptions 

•  in  Sn^ijh. 

On  difeafes  that  happen  at  fea — Pleurify  and  inflammation  of 
the  lungs — Acute  inflammatory  fever,  coughs — Of  fluxes— -On 
fcurvy — Remarks  on  the  cleanlinefs  of  (hips— On  the  difeafes  of 
America,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  hot  climates — Rules  for  the  prefer-r 
vation  of  health  in  hot  climates,  in  all  feafons — On  intermitting 
fevers— The  putrid  nervous  fever — On  the  putrid  bilious  and 
yellow  fever— The  putrid  fore  throat — The  method  of  treating 
gun-fliot  wounds  in  hot  climates — The  locked  jaw — A  lift  of 
remedies  neccflfary  for  fea  voyages,  and  hot  climates — Modes  of 
preparing  remedies — ^Prefcriptions  for  various  purpofes  in£ngli(h 
—On  the  acute  rheumatifm — the  dropfy  and  jaundice. 

This  may  be  confidercd  partly  as  a  family  book.  The  ma- 
Jiagement  of  the  yellow  fever^  that  has^  made  fuch  havock  in  the 
VVcft  Indies  and  America,  in  which  countries  the  author  has 
been,  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  wifli  to  prcferve  their  health, 
or  cure  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates.  The  common  mode  of  at- 
tempting  the  cure  of  the  yellow  fever  is  cenfured;  and  the  author 
produces  another,  which  has  proved  more  fuccefsful,  not  only 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  in  fome  few  inftanccs  at  the  St.  Mary* 
le-Bone  Infirmary. 
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j1  Treatife  on  Diet. 

General  obfervations  on  the  defeds  of  authors  on  diet — ^On 
digeftion  and  chylification — hunger  and  thirft,  &Ci — how  the 
body  is  nourifted — the  increafe  and  growth  ot  the  body — the 
decreafe  of  the  l>ody  irvold  age — defe<5^s  in  the  foregoing  func- 
tions, which  caufe  depravations  of  the  blood,  and  various  dif- 
eafcis— abfurdity  and  cruelty  of  parents  in  treating  children,  &C4 
&c. — foods  in  general — n^eats  and  drinks,  &c. — vegetable, -ani- 
mal, &c.— culinary,  on  kitchen  furniture — vegetable  foods—' 
their  virtues  and  ufe — the  abufe  of  fruits —vegetables  ufed  m 
times  of  fcarcity— animal  foods — ufes  and  abufe — poultry — in*- 
fe<ft-eating  birds — fi{h-eating  birds — fiih— condiments,  or  things 
ufually  eaten  with  meats,  &c, — fait,  its  ufe  and  abufe— vinegar 
and  acids — fweet  condiments,  fugar,  &c. — waters— falubrious 
and  infalubrious— beer,  ales,  &c. — their  uies  and  ill  qualities-t- 
wines, and  their  qualities— wines  faturated  with  lead,  and  noxious 
quality — how  difcoverable — acid  wines — fweet  acid  wines— t 
auftere  wines — French  fweet  wines — Tokay  wine — acids — ^fpi^- 
rituous  liquors — milk— fweet  drinks — warm  drinks,  as  tea, 
cofFee,  chocolate,  punch,  &c. — broths  and  foups. 

Foods  for  infants,  and  different  ages  through  life;  air,  for  the 
healthy,  (ick,  valetudinarians,  and  fedentary,  and  adapted  to  the 
different  conftitutions  to  be  found  in  nature,  upon  an  entire  new 
plan,  &c. 

In  the  different  parts  of  the  volumes  are  difperfed  feveral 
hundreds  of  difle£lions,  and  the  refult  of  fome  thoufands,  collec- 
tively delivered,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  profeflion  to  advert 
to  thefe  and  fxmilar  fads,  in  order  to  abolifh  all  reafonings  that 
have  not  truth  and  demonftrations  for  their  fupport,  as  well  as 
all  praftices  that  are  inefficacious  or  inconfiftent  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  The  whole  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the  Schola  Medicina^ 
ice.  no.w  ready  for  publication,  the  author  fays,  is  condu<Sted  on^ 
this  plan;  and  it  js  hoped,  in  time,  the  whole  art  of  medicine 
may  fpeak  a  new  language;  a  language  hitherto  unknown, 
founded  iq  demonftrative  truths  and  juft  obfervations.  If  the 
different  objefts  the  author  has  in  view  be  but  accomplifhed, 
many  profeffional  errors  will  foon  be  aboli(hed,  and  the  improve- 
ments of  experienced  phyficians,  inflead  of  receiving  unmerited 
oppofition  from  interefted  cotemporaries,  or  virulent  corapeti- 
tprs,  will  be  ardently  embraced ;  when  fad  ,  reafoning,  and  re- 
peated experience,  mall  have  eftablifhed  their  curative  utility* 

[  To  be  continued^  J 
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Art.  V.  A  Treat'ffe  on  the  Errors  and  Defers  of  Medical  Edu^ 
cation  \  in  which  at  e  contained  Oifervations  on  the  Means  of 
corre^ing  them  By  Toomas  IVttherSy  M.  D,  Phyjician  to  the 
Tork  County  Hofpital  and  Public  Difpenfary.  pp.  134,  8vo.  2S. 
Murray,  &c.     London,  1 794. 

'TpHIS  work  begins  with  an  intrrtduftion  of  near  twenty 
page?,  to  (hew  the  necefiity  of  fludying  medicine  as  a 
(cience,  and  the  many  di  fad  vantages  a  pra<5^itioner  mufi  feel 
who  depends  only  on  his  own  experience.  After  enforcing  an 
union  of  the  clofeft  obfervation  with  the  beft  digeftcd  theories 
'and  the  mod  fydematic  education,  ^the  author  opens  his  fubjeffc 
ky  remarking  th-  fe  caufes  which  preclude  the  poflibility  of  tbp 
intenfeft  application  ever  producing  a  fuccefsful  practitioner* 
Thcfe  are  want  of  capacity,  and  want  of  health,  viz.  either  an 
original  delicacy  of  cpnftitution,  or  a  deficiency  in  any  of  thofc 
organs  of  fenfe,  the  fccc  ufe  of  which  is  effential  fo  the  difcrimi- 
nation  of  difeafes,  or  attendance  on  the  fick.  Next  follow  fome 
remarks  on  the  deficiency  of  nectffary  preliminary  and  orna- 
mental learning.  This  is  faid  to  confift  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  £ngli(h  languages,  mathematics,^ 
hiftory,  logic,  rhet(Tic,  and  belles  lettres;  natural  hiftory, 
which  the  author  diftinguiihes  from  natural  philofophy  and  mo- 
ral philof^phy.  Thefe  remarks  are  followed  by  fome  refleSions 
on  the  inconvenlencies  medical  (tudents  are  liable  to  from  en- 
tering at  univerfities  without  this  previous  knowledge  ;  and  al(b 
the  difadvantages  under  wtiich  a  phyfici^n  muft  appear  who  is 
only  capable  of  converfing  on  his  own  profefiion.  A  caution  is 
added  againft  too  clofe  an  attention  to  any  favourite  purfuit  not 
necefTarily  conne«Sled  with  medicine,  or  that  is  likely  to  engrofs 
the  mind  of  the  (Indent,  whofe  ultimate  obje(St  ihould  be  the  im- 
portant fcience  he  has  undertaken. 

The  want  of  med  cal  learning  is  next  confidered.  This  leads 
the  author  back  to  a*  few  remarks  on  the  neceffity  of  preliminary 
learning;  after  which  he  recommends  botany  and  chemiltry, 
and  dwells  longer,  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  on  ana- 
tomy, materia  medica,  and  the  inftitutions  and  priitice  of  me- 
dicine. •  Among  the  general  reflections  which  follow  this  di- 
vifion  of  the  work,  the  author  particularly  recommends  an  at- 
tendance on  med. cal  foe ie ties,  as  teach :ng  a  young  man  to  ar- 
range his  fafts,  exercife  his  reafoning  po\yers,  and  diftruft,  or 
learn  to  eftimate  juftly,  his  own  acquirements.  While  the 
clofeft  induft^y  and  appl. cation  are  again  enforced,  and  the  ftu- 
dent  is  further  reminded,  that  even  thefe,  with  the  affiftance  of 
gdnius,  are  infufficient  to  form  the  praditioner,  unlefs  fufficient 
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time  be  allowed  for  that  progrefHve  improvement,  without  which 
an  art,  altogether  praitical,  can  never  be  attained* 

The  laft  divifion  of  the  work  contains  remarks  on  fame  either 
defeats  and  abufes  of  education,  arifmg  from  various  caufes. 
Thefe  are,  ift.  *  The  want  of  religious  inftruftion ;' .the  ne- 
ceflity  of  which  the  author  much  iniifts  upon.     2d.  '  The  not 

*  fixing  at  a  proper  age  concerning  the  profeffion  to  be  fol- 
'  lowed:'  in  this  it  is  confidered  not  only  as  neceflary  for  a 
youth  to  determine  early  on  the  profeilion  of  medicine,  but  alfo 
on  the  branch  of  the  profeiEon  he  means  to  engage  in.    3d. '  Oa^ 

*  too  great  indulgence  in  recreations,'  fuch  as  mufxc,  drawing, 
dancing,  fencing,  card*,  dice,  billiards,  &c.  On  thefe  fubjeds 
we  meet  with  many  moral  remarks  on  diflipation  and  gaming, 
which,  as  Parfon  Adams  obferves,  would  not  difgrace  a  fer- 
mon.  The  medical  ftudetit  is  alfo  inftrudted  what  games  of 
hazard  it  moft  becomes  him  to  attend  to.  Whift  and  ^uadrilfc 
are  recommended  as  the  moft  ufeful ;  piquet  and  backgansmon 
come  next  in  order,  with  many  other  equally  important  remarks 
4thly.  Among  the  abufes  of  medical  education  is  next  Cdu* 
meratcd  the  attendance  on  public  ledures,  that  are  imperfe^a  or 
incorreft.  This  is  rather  confidered  as  a  caution  to  the  di- 
reftors  of  univerfities  than  ftudents  5  and  many  ufeful  hints  fol- 
low relative  to  the  choice  and  conduct  of  a  profeflbr.  5thly.  An 
irrcfiftible  attachment  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  is  faid  greatly 
to  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  medicine.  This  leads  the  au- 
thor into  a  fort  of  very  concife  hiftory  of  the.  early  ages  of  me- 
dicine. 6thly.  The  undue  latitude  that  is  fometimes  given  to 
the  vis  medicatrix  natura.  This  the  author  advifes  the  ftudent 
to  eftimate  with  caution,  neither  truding  too  long  to  thofe 
fymptoms,  which  may  deceive  him,  nor  interrupting  too  early 
thofe  efforts  which  may  prove  falutary.  ythly.  The  young; 
pradtitioner  is  advifed  never  to  be  backward  in  alking  the  aflift- 
ance  of  his  feniors  in  all  difficult  cafes.  This  he  is  cautioned 
not  to  defer  too  long;  and  a  variety  of  inducements  arc  judi- 
cioufiy  held  out  to  perfuade  him  to  repeat  them  as  often  as  he 
finds  it  neceflary.  8thly.  The  fedls  and  divifions  among  phyfi- 
cians  are  faid  to  have  ever  proved  cf  pernicious  confequencc  to 
the  caufe  of  medicine;  '  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  contradiiSlion, 
f  and  preventing  free  inquiry,  disgracing  truth,  and  vidlorioufly 

*  adopting  falf^hood.*  Hence  are  faid  to  arife  party  animofitics, 
and  leaders  of  feils,  who  have  been  hurried  away,  by  their  un* 
governable  paffions,  beyond  ail  bounds  of  common  decency  and 
difcretion.  Among  thefe  are  inftanccd  Paracelfus,  who,  though 
a  man  of  fenfe,  had  fo  great  an  averfion  to  Galen  and  Hippo- 
crates, that  be  ordered  their  writings  to  be  publicly  burnt  as 
ttfelefs  lumber,      Laftly.    The  frequent   prafticc  of  regular 
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praflitiopers  falling  noftrums,  or  qua.k  medicines,  is  juftly  r6« 
probated;  and  f  :me  remarks  fcl.ow  on  the  credulity  of  pacientfj^ 
and  the  plaufibility  of  quack  medicine  vendeis. 


Having  given  this  general  abftraft  of  the  work,  wc   need 
hardly  remark  how  little  novelty  is  contained  in  it.     If,  how- 
ever, we  find  little  to  commend,  it  muft  be  aliow^jd  we  find  le/s 
to  obje£l  to.     Perhaps  too  great  a  ftrefs  is  laid  on  that  general 
education,  the  attention  to  which,  confidering  the  ibortneis  of 
life,  is  hardly  confident  with  the  complicated  nature  of  medical 
inquiries.     To  make  the  complete  phyilcian,  it  is  ncceflary  the 
icience  (hould  enerofs  the  whole  man,  not  only  as  an  objeS  oF 
emolument   and  nonour,  but  of  gratification   alfo.     But   the 
pleafing  recreation  arifing  from  the  lighter  fciences  is  too  apt  to 
afford  fourccs  of 'amufemens  which  render  laborious  refearcbes 
into  nature  either  irkfome,  or  at  beft  only  fecondary  objects.    It 
is  true  the  author  ha^  given  a  caution  agair.ft  too  clofe  an  at- 
tention to  anabranch  of  learning,  merely  ornantentol;  but  if  a 
phyfician  is  to  have  a  flrght  knowledge  of  them  all,  may  it  not ' 
endanger  that  fmatteringy  which  is  too  apt  to  make  coxcombs 
inftead  of  poli(hed  gentlemen.     Perhaps  fome  of  our  readers 
will  think  the  paffagc  on  Rdigi$  Medici  too  long.     But  as  this 
is  not  fo  much  an  objedl  of  criticifm  as  opinion,  we  ftiall  leave 
it  to  make  a  fliort  remark  or  two  on  the  fucceeding  head. 

It  is  certainly  advifeable  for  every  praftitioner  to  begin  his 
ftudics  at  as  early  an  age  as  poffible :  but  many  valuable  pradti-  - 
tioners  have  undertaken  the  profetfion  at  a  late  period.  Among 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  illuftrious  Boerhaave,  and  the  lare 
ingenious  Dr.  John  Jebb.  We  fliould  ftill  more  obje«Si  to  the 
author's  opinion,  that  the  diftinil  branch  of  the  future  pradti- 
tioner  {faould  be  determined  on  at  an  early  period  of  his  itudies. 
It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudies 
fhould  be  purfued  by  the  phyficirin,  the  furgeon,  and  even  the 
apothecary.  To  each  is  the  health  of  their  patients  entrufted  j 
and  no  precife  line  can  be  d  awn  between  cafes  acute  and 
chronic,  chirurgical  and  medical.  A  ftudent  properly  inftrufted 
will  qualify  himfelf  for  either  department,  and,  according  as  his 
profpcdts  or  inclination  may  afterwards  fix  him,  will  direct  hi§ 
future  applications.  The  remarks  on  what  the  author  calls  the 
irrefiftible  attachment  to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  much 
out  of;  time.  That  blind  attachment  is  no  longer  ;  and  perhaps 
the  fault  of  the  prefent  day  is,  that  Hippocrates  is  not  fufficiently 
attended  to.  Nor  can  we,  with  any  fatisfaftian,  fee  the  names 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  affbciated  together,  as  if  equally  wor- 
thy of  the  ftudent's  attention.     We  truft  his  profeffor  will 
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teach  him  better.  As  to  the  feds,  and  their  leaders  among 
phyficians,  we  think  our  author  again  fumewhat  out  of  time, 
Tdat  there  is  too  great  a  refpe£l  paid  to  names  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  fciences,  is  certainly  true;  and  not  lefs  fo 
that  there  is  a  difpofition  to  undervalue  the  real  difcoverers  of 
truth.  This  is  lb  natural  in  old  pradtitioners,  and  even  pro- 
feflbrs,  that  no  one  can  either  wonder  at  or  doubt  it.  The  ad- 
vice, therefore,  to  the  medical  ftudent  fliould  be,  to  take  care 
how  he  is  led  away,  by  great  names,  to  adopt  opinions  founded 
on  fa(3s  he  ought  carefully  to  examine  for  himfelf ;  or  how  he 
gives  credit  to  the  reprefentation  given  by  profeflbrs  of  the  opi- 
nions of  other  writers  or  teachers,  without  reading  or  hearing 
them  himfelf-  It  cannot  be  queftioned  but  that  many  early 
mifconceptions  are  formed  by  the  i^prefentation  of  profeflbrs, 
which  are  never  after  obliterated.  We  would  therefore  parti- 
cularly caution  young  ftudents  to  confider  their  profeflbrs  not 
as  the  men  who  are  to  teach  them  a  faience  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  practice  and  obfervation,  but  as  guides  to  facilitate 
and  dire(^  their  ftudies. 


Art.  VI.  Experiments  on  the  Generation  of  Air  from  Water  \  to 
which  are  prefixed^  Experiments  relating  to  the  Decompofition  of 
dephlogijiicaied  and  inflammable  Air.  From  the  Phthfophical 
Tranfaaiom^  Vol  LXXXL  p.  213.  By  Jofeph  Prieftley^ 
LL.  D.  F.  R,  S.  tfc.  p.  39.  8vo.  is.  Johnfon.  Lon- 
don, 1794. 

'T^HIS  fhort  pamphlet  Dr.  Prieftley  dedicates  to  the  members 
-■"  of  the  Lunar  Society  at  Birmingham  ;  a  fociety  into  which 
religion  and  politics  had  no  admiffion,  philofophy  alone  en- 
grofling  their  attention ;  the  lofs  of  which  the  Do£lor  regrets, 
as  well  as  the  occafion  of  it. 

The  experiments  are  prefaced  by  the  Doctor's  reafon  for 
publifliing  them  in  this  mamier,  without  offering  them  to  the 
Royal  Society,  as  ufual  5  which  is,  that  two  of  his  friends,  men 
of  refpeftability,  having  the  moft  ample  teftimonials  in  their 
favour,  or  recommended  by  others,  the  moft  fcientific  members 
of  the  Society,  as  well  as  by  himfelf,  havrng  been  rejefled  by 
the  Society,  merely  on  account  of  their  political  principles,  the 
DoiSlbr  concluded,  that  any  communication  from  him  would  be 
no  longer  acceptable.  To  thefe  experiments  are  prefixed  the 
Doflor's  laft  communication  to  the  Royal  Society;  as  he 
wides  this  publication  to  contain  all  his  papers  not  contained 
in  the  laft  edition  of  his  philofophical  works,  in  three  volumes, 
or   in    his    hifto/y    of   cle<5lricity :    and    whatever    he    may 
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'  publtfli  of  this  kind^  he  propofcs  to  give  in  the  fame  forniy  tibat 
the  different  articles  may  in  time  make  another  volume. 

It  is  unrteceffary  to  give  a  particular  analyds  of  the  paper  of 
experiments  relating  to  the  decompodtion  of  dephlogifticated 
and  inflammable  air ;  that  having  beeo  already  fome  time  before 
the  public  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfailions ;  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  in  it  the  Do<S)or  chiefly  labours  to  fupport  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  pure  water  be  ever  formed 
by  the  union  of  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air ;  but  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  probable,  that  water  is  only  the  balls  of  thoib 
kinds  of  air,  as  well  as  of  every  other. 

The  prefence  of  phlogifticated  air,  as  fome  have  fuppofed^  he 
proves  to  be  not  neceflary  to  the  produdion  of  the  acid,  which 
the  Dodor  had  always  found  in  the  refiduum,  when  thofe  two 
airs  were  exploded  together  j  and,  when  purpofely  mixed  with 
them,  it  remained  unaltered  by  the  procefs. 

He  next  obfervcs,  that  if  there  be  a  furplus  of  dephlogifticated 
air,  the^refult  i^  always  the  acid  liquor;  th.t,  on  the  contrary^ 
if  there  be  a  furplus  of  inflammable  air,  the  refult  of  the  explo- 
fion  is  Amply  water ;  but  confeflS:s  that  he  Is  by  no  means  able 
to  aflign  any  reafun  for  this  difference. 

The  Doftor  tnen  gives  his  experiments  on  the  generation  of 
air  from  water,  which  he  thinks  give  fome  infight  into  the 
conftitutional  difference  between  vapour  and  air ;  and  alfo  into 
the  origin  of  our  atmofphere. 

He  obferves  that  heat^t  ^^  ^  latent  or  fixed  ftate,  is  eflTential  to 
the  conftitution  of  all  kinds  of  air,  as  feems  to  he  generally  taken 
for  granted}  and  that,  in  fome  procefles  for  the  formation  of 
dephlogifticated  air,  light  is  equally  neceffary. 

The  circumftancc  which  led  the  Dodlor  to  give  particular 
attention  to  this  fubjedl  was,  that,  in  diftilling  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  he  found  that  air  was  produced  uniformly  to  the  laft; 
and  confequently  was  not  merely  expelled  by  heat  from  the 
water,  but  was  a£tually  formed  in  the  procefs:  and,  in  the 
fubfcquent  experiments,  he  found  that  when  fteam  was  made  to 
iflTue  from  the  end  of  a  tube,  and  was  received  in  water,  every 
bubble  of  fteam  collapfed  into  a  fmall  bubble  of  permanent  air, 
generally  much  purer  than  common  air,  and  not  a  mixture  of 
dephlogifticated  and  inflammable  air;  for,  in  that  cafe,  a  lighted 
candle  would  have  produced  an  explofion ;  inftead  of  which  it 
burned  exadly  as  in  atmofpheric  air,  only  fomething  better. 

When  the  fteam  was  made  to  iflue  from  under  mercury,  the 
quantity  of  air  produced  was  greatly  diminiftied  j  and  when  the 
pipe  was  covered  with  water,  fo  that  the  fteam  was  condenfed 
before  it  reached  the  orifice,  little  or  no  air  was  produced:  but 
when  the  end  only  of  the  tube  was  covered  with  water,  at  a ; 
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medium  between  ^^  and  yV  of  the  bulk  of  the  water,  ifluing. 
(rom  it  in  the  ftate  oiF  fteam,  was  converted  into  air ;  and,  in 
general,  more  air  was  produced  when  the  fteam  was  made  to 
pafs  through  a  red-hot  well- glazed  earthen  or  copper  tube,  filled 
with  bits  of  earthen  Ware.  • 

In  ordet"  to  afcertain  whether  the  air  produced  was  really 
formed  from  the  water,  or  only  expelled  from  an  intimate  union 
with  it,  the  Doftor  contrived  to  ufe  the  fame  water  repeatedly, 
confined  by  mercury.  He  filled  long  glafs  tubes,  clofed  at  one 
end,  partly  with  water  and  partly  with  mercury,  the  open  ends 
bsing  immerfed  in  mercury.  The  water  in  the  tubes,  above 
the  mercury,  being  converted  into  fteam,  by  means  of  heat, 
every  bubble  of  fleam  coUapfed  into  a  bubble  of  permanent  air; 
and  when  that  was  thrown  out,  by  repeating  the  procefs,  more 
air  was  always  generated;  and  the  longer  the  tubes  had  been 
expofed  to  heat,  the  morq  air  was  found  in  them;  and,  that  the 
common  atmofphere  might  have  no  accefs,  the  air  was  let  out 
wh^n  the  open  ends  of  the  tubes  were  immerfed  in  mercury.  In 
fhort,  the  Doftor  could  not  help  concluding,  that  the  whole  of 
any  <juantity  of  water  is  convertible  into  air  by  means  of  heat; 
for,  from  fubfequent  experiments  in  veflels  and  tubes  perfedly 
opaque,  he  found  that  light  was  not  necelTary  in  the  procefs. 

Agitation  greatly  promotes  the  difcharge  of  air  from  water, 
when  the  air  ilTues  not  from  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  glafs, 
but  from  iall  the  interior  parts  of  the  water:  and  the  full  efFefts 
of  the  agitation  does  not  appear  immediately,  but*  about  half  a 
minute  after;  and  in  this  cafe  light  feems  to  have  no  influence. 
The  DoSor  thus  proceeds,  p.  37  :  '  Since  the  atmofphere  con- 

*  fifts  of  both  dephlogifticated  and  phlogifticated  air, or  fomething 

*  equivalent  to  a  mixture  of  the  two,  it  i<?  evident,  from  the 

*  preceding  experiments,  that  (unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  both  the 
'  fhlogiftic^  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  gntiphlogiftic  principle,  to 
'  pafs  through  the  glafs  together  with  heat)  water  muft  contain 
'  both  thofe  elementary  ingredients;  which  is  an  idea  which 

*  neither  myfelf  nor  the  French  chemifts  had  formed  of  it; 

*  fince,  according  to  them,  it  confifls  of  dephlogifticated  and 

*  inflammable  air;  and  phlogifticated  air  (or,  as  they  call  it, 

*  azote)  is  a  fimple  element,  not  contained  in  water,'  &c. 

He  concludes  with  obferving,  that  the  conftitutional  dif- 
ferences of  natural  fubftances  depend  as  much  upon  the  mo/ie  of 
arrangement  of  their  elements,  as  upon  the  elements  themfelves, 
COfiterning  which  we  know  nothing;  and  by  what  means  we 
can  ever  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it,  he  confefTes  he  has  not 
fte  leaft  idea.  . 

Dr.  Prieftley,  in  the  papers  of  experiments,  of  which  ah  . 
mmiyfi^  is  now  given,  feems  to  be  fo  bewildered  in  uncertainties^ 
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as  to  have  rometimes  forgotten  to  make  ufe  of  his  reafon^  hence 
be  raifes  difficulties  where  none  exift,  and  draws  conclufions 
which  his  own  experiments  and  his  own  words  contradict.     , 
He  fays,  p.  1 1,  •  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the 

•  experiments,  &c.  are  decifive  in  favour  of  the  compofition  of 

•  an  acid  from  dcphlogifticated  and  inflammable  air  \  and,  there- 

*  fore,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe  two  kinds  of  air  neceffarily 

*  compofing  w^/^r  cannot  be  well-founded :'  and  again,  p.  I2j 
he  fa)-^,  '  what  I  fhall  now  alledge,  however,  will  make  it  very 

*  doubtful,  whether  pure  water  be  ever  formed  by  the  union  of 

•  dcphlogifticated  and  inflammable  air.*  And  then  he  tells  us, 
p.  16,  17,  &c.  that  he  can,.at  will,  either  produce  water,  or  art 
acid,  from  the  decompofition  of  dcphlogifticated  and  inflamma- 
ble air ;  and  that  an  acid  is  only  produced  when  there  is  not  a 
fufficicnt  quantity  of  inflammable  air  mixed  with  the  dcphlo- 
gifticated air.  Water,  then,  is  confefl'edly  produced  by  the  com- 
buftion  of  dcphlogifticated  and  inflammable  air ;  and  that  water 
only  obtains  a  fmall  portion  of  uncombined  acid  when  there  is 
more  dcphlogifticated  air  than  the  inflammable  air  is  capable  of 
faturating.  It  appears  equally  furprifing  that  Dr*  Prieftley 
fbould  not  fee  the  fimple  truth,  as  that  he  fhould  fo  palpably 
contradict  himfelf ;  for  dephlogifl:icated  air  certainly  does  hold 
an  acid  as  its  bafis,  as  is  evident,  analytically,  from  its  decom- 
pofition by  phofphorus,  fulphur,  &c.  &c.  and,  fynthetically, 
from  its  being  fo  readily  formed  of  nitrous  acid  when  expofcd  to 
the  aftion  of  fire  or  light.  When,  therefore,  it  is  exploded  with 
an  infuflicient  proportion  of  inflammable  air,  it  produces  water 
with  an  evident  acidity  j  but  when  there  is  a  fufficicnt  propor- 
tion of  inflammable  air,  they  together  form  pure  water  5  the  in- 
flammable air  being  then  capable  of  neutralifing  all  the  acid  in 
the  dcphlogifticated  air. 

This  is  not  only  evident  to  every  one  who  will  think  for  him- 
felf, but  it  is  alfo  perfedly  confiftent  with  what  is  known  to 
every  chemift,  that  an  alkali  will  faturate  an  acid  5  for  that  the 
inflammable  air  contains  an  alien li  as  its  bafis,  needs  no  further 
proof  than  this,  that  volatile  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  may  be 
converted  into  pure  inflammable  air;  therefore  there  is  nothing 
furprifing  in  its  neutralifing  the  acid  in  dcphlogifticated  air, 
when  they  are  mixed  in  juft  proportions.  Since,  therefore,  the 
bafis  of  dcphlogifticated  air  is  demonftrably  an  acid,  and  alkali 
can  be  readily  formed  into  inflammable  air,  their  combining 
with  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  the  neutral  refiduum,  water,  is 
not  only  known  as  a  fa<ft,  but  is  alfo  evident  as  a  confequence  ; 
»and,  as  the  weight  of  the  water  produced  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  acid  and  alkali  thofe  airs  are  known  to  contain  as  their 
bafis,  the  Dodor  has  no  foundation  whatever  for  fuppofing  that 
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ttie  water  produced  was  cpntained  in  the  gafes,  as  tJ^eir  bafes, 
and  was  all  that  gave  them  weight. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  convertibility  of  water  into  atmofpheric 
air  by  means  of  heat,  Dr.  Prieftley  only  relates  the  experiments, 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  water  may  be  entirely  converted 
into  a  permanent  air,  equal,  if  npt  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  at- 
mofphere  ^  without  attempting  to  explain  it  by,  or  reconcile  it 
with,  his  owA  theory,  if  fuch  he  can  be  faid  to  have.  He,  how- 
ever, briefly  (hew?,  that  it  is  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
M.  Lavoifier ;  becaufe,  according  to*  his  theory,  assote,  or 
phlogifticated  air,  does  not  enter  into  the  compofition  of  vyrater  ; 
but  if  water  is  convertible,  by  means  of  caloric,  into  atmofpheric 
air,  and  that  is  compofed  of  azote  and  oxygen  with  caloric ; 
then  azote  does  enter  into  the  compofition  of  water ;  and  confe- 
quently.  M»  Lavqjfier's  theory  is  erroneous,  and  his  laboured 
nomenclature  a  little  premature. 

If  we  diveft  ourfelves  of  every  theory,  and  think  with  the- 
mind  unbiaiTed,  perhaps  the  difficulty,  in  this  cafe,  may  not  be 
fo  great  as  it  appears  to  be.  Dephlogifticated  and  inflan^mable 
air  i^roduce,  by  being  exploded  together,  heat  and  water— water 
and  heat  together  form  dephlogifticated  and  phlogifticated  air— 
the  diiFerence  then  appears  to  be,  that,  by  the  explofion  of  in- 
flammable air  with  dephlogifticated  air  to  form  water,  that  in- 

.  flammable  air  is  converted  into  phlogifticated  air,  or  into  fome-  - 
thing  eafily  converted  into  phlogifticated  air ;  which  is  by  no 
means  an  unufual  occurrence,  as  is  evident  from  fome  of  the 
experiments  which  Dr.  Prieftley  at  prefent  offers  to  our  con^ 
fideration,  particularly  at  p.  17. — In  faft,  there  are  many  argu- 
ments to  be  brought  to  fupport  the  opinion,  that  phlogifticated 
and  inflammable  airs  are  formed  of  the  fame  principles,  only  in 
different  proportions ;  and  the  principle  forming  the  baffS  of 
each  is,  moft  probably,  the  alkahne  principle ;  for  volatile  alkali 
may  be  readily  converted  into  inflammable  air ;  and  phlogifti- 
cated air  is  confefledly  one  conftitucnt^art  of  volatile  alkali ; 
and  by  the  French  chemifts  is  eftiniated  as  four-fifths  of  the 
whcie,  the  other  part  being  inflammable  air. 

With  refpefl:  to  what  Dr.  Prieftley,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
his  paper,  hints  at  about  a  p^ilogiftic  and  antiphlogiftic  principle, 
and  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  bodies,  we  can 
only  fay,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  tradi  on  the  Properties  of 

flatter,  &c.  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  Review  for 
May  laft :  and  it  is  not  a  little  Angular,  that  the  phlogiftic  and 
antiphlogiftic  principles  here  hinted  at,  and  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment of  elementary  principles  here  fo  ftrongly  infifted  on,  are 
the  very  bafes  upon  which  the  theory  delivered  in  that,  and 
fome  preceding  works  by  the-  fame  author,  is  founded  j  and 
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fincc  Dfj  Prieftley  is  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  neccffary  impef- 
fedions  of  modern  theories,  in  general,  on  account  of  theif 
tiegledling  fo  important  a  corfideration  as  that  of  the  arrange-, 
ment  of  the  principles  of  bodies,  we  recommend  that  theory  ta 
his  attention,  as  being  the  only  one  in  which  the  peculiar  ar* 
rangement  of  matter  is  attended  to  as  an  eflential  coniideratioB. 


Art.  VII.  Rudiments  of  ancient  ArchiteSiure ;  containing  an 
bijiorical  Account  of  the  Five  Orders^  with  their  Proportionsy 
and  Examples  of  each  from  Antiques  ;  afo  Extratls  frofin  Vttru^ 
vius^  Plmy^  (fc,  relative  to  the  Buildings  of  the  Ancients. 
Calculated  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  wijh  to  attain  a  fummary 
Knowledge  of  the  Science  of  ArchiteSiure.  TVith  a  DiSilonary 
of  Terms,  lUuJirated  with-  Eleven  Plates,  pp.  117.  Large 
8vo.  Fine  Paper.  6s.  in  Boards.  Taylor,  at  bis  Archi- 
tcdural  Library,  Holborn,    London^  1794- 

ARCHITECTURE,  as  a  liberal  fcience,  and  confidererf 
as  connected  with  the  ftudy  of  antiquities^  is  a  fubje(^  on 
which  every  perfon  of  tafte  and  reading,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
has  occafion  for  information;  yet  that  precifion  in  rules,  neceffary 
to  a  profefEonal  man,  is  not  the  kind  of  knowledge  wanted,  but 
ibmething  more  general,  which  will  not  fatigue  the  mind  to 
tinderftand,  or  burthen  the  memory  to  recdleft.  This  book, 
accordingly,  intended  f  t  the  gentleman  rather  than  the  artift, 
»  contains  an  expofition  of  what  is  neceffary  to  be  known  by  one, 
whofe  defire  is  rather  general  information,  than  of  the  minutiae 
of  the  fcience.  Such  was  the  author's  defign;  and  he  has  exe- 
cuted it  in  a  very  natural,  elegant,  and  interefting  manner. 

In  this  fecond  edition,  the  hiftory  cf  the  progrefs  of  architec- 
ture and  rf  the  five  orders,  is  confidcrably  augmented.  In  this 
alfo  there  is  a  very  entertaining,  and  indeed  ufeful  defcriptron  0/ 
the  Greek  and  Roman  houfcs  and  villas ;  which  had  never  be- 
fore befen  colleded  intp  one  point  of  view.— To  the  dictionary, 
befides  mr.ny  other  articles,  is  added,  an  accurate  ichnographical 
defcription  of  the  moft  celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  ftruftures; 
to  render  which  compieiely  ufeful,  the  proper  names  of  parb 
are  retained,  and  printed  in  italics.— There  is  a  portrait  in  the 
title-page  of  the  celebrated  James  Stuart,  Efq.  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Athenian  Stuart  \  which  is  copied  from  an  im- 
preffion  of  a  plate  intended  for  his  promifed  volume.  The  au- 
,  thor,  from  a  perfonal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Stuart,  is  enabled  to 
declare,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  good  likenefs;  arid  we  can 
affirm,  that  the  traits  are  well  marked  and  very  expreifive. 
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Art.  VIII.  jfn  Agricultural  Dieiionaryy  conftfttng  ofExtrqSit 
from  the  mo/i  celebrated  Author i  and  Paper t.  By  John  Monk 
(late  of  the  igth  of  Light  Dragoons )y  of  Bears  Combe,  neqr 
King's  Bridge^  Bevon.  Three  Volumes  USldvo.  The  !•  and 
il.  Vols.  pp.  756.  The  Third  Volume  in  the  Prefs,  to  be 
delivered  gratis  to  the  Purchafers  of  thefc.  Whiter  Lon- 
doHj  1794.  '  ^ 

•hETIREMENTi  and  an  iriclinatiori  to  the  ftudy  of  huf- 
*^  bandryj  led  Mr.  Monk  to  collect,  under  theit  different 
heads,  what  numerous  authors,  the  moft  efteemed,  had  written 
Concerning  each  particular  branch  of  agriculture.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  fire  at  Mr.  Wdodfall's^  the  printer,  this  work 
lurould  have  been  completed  in  December  laft.  Mr.  Monk, 
therefore, .  begs  the  indulgence  of  his  fubfcHbers,  for  a  fhoi't 
time,  to  finifli  the  third  volume,  and  afTiires  them  that  no  pains 
Aall  be  wanting  to  render  it  worthy  of  their  countenance  and 
fupport; 

Aniong  the  numerous  farmers  and  experimienters  in  ^huf- 
bandry  quoted  by  this  compiler,  are^  Mr.  Duckjtt,  of  Eflier- 
Place^  whorn  he^  calls  the  Prince  of  Farmers  j  the  writers  in 
the  Bajh  papers,  in  whicl>  we  firtd  a  great  numbef  of  experi- 
tnents  accurately  made,  and  their  refalts  with  equal  accuracy 
related  ;  the  Farmer's  Magazine;  Scotch  Hufbaridryj  the  Fair- 
mer*s  Calendar  5  Mufeum  Rufticum ;  the  Society  of  Arts,  Lon- 
don ;  &c.  &c.  But  the  moft  copious  foiirce^  and  undoubtedly 
One  of  the  rtioft  falutary^  of  his  information,  is^  the  Bath  papers. 
There  are  alfo  many  travellers  quoted,  and  authors  on  agricul- 
ture by  profeffionj  as  Yoiing,  Marlhall,  Millsy  Hunter,  Ani- 
derfon,  &c; 

This  ciafs  of  farmers^  if  farmers  they  may  really  be  called, 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  inipofcd  on  irt  thofe  accounts  which 
they  pick  Up  in  their  cxcurfions  (wh?n  they  really  make  them), 
on  which  they  build  their  theories,  and  are  rieceffarily  ignorant 
of  a  thoufand  local  eircUmftances,  known  only  to  the  pradlicd 
hufbaiidmad,  who  rcffides  for  years  on  the  fcene,  and  amidft  the 
fubjeds  of  his  inquiry.  The  natural  elements  are  blended  to- 
gether iii  fuch  bourtdlefs  Variety  of  dommix^ture^  that  agricul- 
tural fcience  has  but  few  abflradions.  It  is  not  like  mathema- 
tics, mechanicSj  or  metaphyfics,  every  wher^  the  fame.  For 
this  reafon  we  are  fomewhat  diftruftful  of  travelling,  or  rather 
galiopping  authors  in  hufbandry;  who,  by  a  kind  of  elective 
atcraflion,  are  attached  to  every  thing  they  hear,  that  feems  to 
lUppof t  their  favourite  hypothecs  i  and  place  molt  confidence  in 
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thofe  gentlemen  who  are  neither  anxious  tp  fupport  theories^nof 
to  make  voluminous  publications;  but  who,  with  modeft  brevity, 
relate  feds,  with  all  circumftances  by  which  they  could  pofTibly 
be  afFefled. 

Mr.  Monk,  on  the  whole,  has  made  a  judicious  feleSion,  and 
one  that  is  worthy  of  credit.  We  think  it,  however,  even  a 
Inoral  duty  to  obferve,  that  our  author  or  authors  do  not  feem 
to  be  fenfible  how  pernicious  to  certain  natures  is  the  raw  po- 
tato, and  the  juice  or  broth  of  that  fpecies  of  the  folanum. 
Above  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  a  great  dearth  of  corn, 
the  poor  people,  particularly  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  fub- 
fifted  chiefly  on  potatoes.  And  the  way  in  which  they  prepared 
them  for  dinner  was,  to  boil  them  up  in  a  pot  or  kettle,  with 
f  eafe  or  grits,  or  a  little  barley,  and  fome  coleworts,  or  kail. 
Though  the  broth,  from  th^  juice  of  the  potato,  was  blackifli, 
the  poor  people  perfevered  in  taking  it ;  and  a  general  and  very 
mortal  flux  was  the  confequence.— A  gentleman,  who  had  been 
bred  to  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  had  a  turn  for  natural 
hiftory*,  knowing  how  inefFeftual  reafoning  and  remonftration 
would  be  with,  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  obftinate  people,  took 
two  lean  pig?,  and  fed  the  one  with  boiled  potatoes  only,  and  a 
little  water  from  the  pump  or  well :  the  other  with  raw 
potatoes,  giving  it,  for  drink,  the  blackifh  water  in  which  the 
potatoes  had  been  boiled  that  fed  the  other.  The  hog  that  was 
kd  with  the  boiled  potatoes  grew  fat,  and  was  excellent  pork ; 
that  to  vi^hich  the  raw  potatoes,  with  the  juice  of  the  boiled,  was 
given,  pined  away,  and  at  laft  a<Sually  died. — The  people  were 
taught  by  this  experiment,  to  throw  away  the  water  in  which 
they  boiled  their  potatoes.  And  it  fhews,  that  though  the  de- 
leterious quality  of  the  juice  of  thp  potato  may  be  qualified 
and  corrected,  like  other  poifons,  by  mixture  with  other  fub- 
ftances,  caution  (hould  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  this  food,  whe- 
.  ther  adminiftered  to  man  or  to  beaft.  And  the  cheap  foup  pre- 
fcribed  p.  336,  Vol.  II,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clofe,  would  be  more 
nourifliing  and  falutary,  if  the  potatoes  were  firft  boiled,  and! 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  in  frefti  water  afterwards. — It  is 
common  for  working  people,  in  this  country,  to  fend  a  piece  of 
meat  to  be  baked  in  the  oven,  with  a  great  quantity  of  raw  po- 
tatoes in  the  pan  under  it.  They  fhould  undoubtedly  firft  boil 
the  potatoes. 

*  The  late  Anthony  Murray,  Efq.  of  CriefF,  in  North  Britain. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Progrejs  of  the  Chrijltan  Religion  i  a  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  ChriJIian 
Knowledge^  at  their  Anniverfary  Meeting  in  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh^  May  30,  1795,  by  Thomas  Hardy^  D,  D.  one  of 
the  Minijiers  of  the  Gty^  and  Regius  Prof effor  of  Divinity  and 
Ecclefiajiical  Hlfiory  in  the  Univerftty  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  72. 
8vo.     Edinburgh,  1792. 

THE  multitude  of  focieties  more  or  lefs  connected  with  re- 
ligious purpofes,  the  recurrence  of  public  fafts  and  other 
ceremonies,  joined  to  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of  paying  a  com* 
pliment.to  the  preacher  employed  on  thefe  occafions,  give  rife 
to  the  publication  of  a  vaft  number  of  fingle  fermons  every  year, 
and  of  courfe  create  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  reviewers,  riappy 
were  it  for  us,  if  the  quality  of  thefe  produSions  hore  any  pro- 
portion to  their  number.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
that  we  know  of  no  kind  of  works  more  genetallv  infipid  and 
uninterefting  than  thefe;  and  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  the 
bulk  of  them  had  been  delivered  on  any  other  fubjeft  than  re^ 
Ugion^  no  audience  would  have  fat  to  hear  them  to  an  end ;  and 
tlie  orator  would  have  incurred  deferved  cenfure,  inftead  of  be- 
ing thanked,  and  being  requefted  to  print  his  trifling  and  frothy 
^ifcourfe. 

This  exordium  may  lead  the  reader  to  fuppofe,  that  we  in- 
clude the  prefent  fermon  in  the  number  of  thofe  that  cumber  the 
ground  of  literature.  But  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe.  We  mean 
to  mark  it  as  a  bright  exception  j  a  performance  equally  fuperior 
in  ftyle  and  matter ;  a  fragrant  myrtle,  which  has  refrefhed  u$ 
in  the  midft  of  the  barren  v/ildernefs. 

From  the  text,  Heb.  ii.  8,  *  But  now  we  fee  not  yet  all 

*  things  put  under  him/  the  author  traces,  I.  The  caufes  of 
the  fuccefs  of  Chriftianity  in  the  firfl:  ages,  which  he  afcribes 
jointly  to  miracles,  and  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the  fyftem  ; 
illuftrating  both  points  with  elegance  and  force ;  II.  The  caufes 
of  the  fufpenfion  of  its  progrefs,  which  he  ftates  to  be  the  ill- 
judged  interference  of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  who  forced  mul- 
titudes of  pagans  into  the  church  before  they  either  underftood, 
or  really  believed,  the  genuine  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  j  the 
elevation  of  the  clergy  to  power,  *  by  which  the  teachers  of  the 

*  humble  religion  of  J efus  were  transformed  into  an  ambitiou$ 

*  priefthood  j*  the  corruption  of  Chriftianity  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  ceremonies,  and  '  the  introduction  of  dark  theories 
'  imported  from  the  academies  of  the  Egyptian  fophifts;* 
JII.  The  prefent  afpe£l  of  the  Chriftian  world,  which  he  con- 
siders as  highly  favourable  to  the  future  progrefs  of  Chriftianity, 
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and  the  ^  putting  all  things  under  Jefus/  becaufe  learning  Im 
almoft  wholly  confined  to  Chriftian  nations;  Chriftians  are 
growing  more  tolerant  aipongft  themfelyes  \  the  comnierce  *of 
the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians,  &c.  He  concludes  with 
feveral  ingienious  obfer  vat  ions  op  the  niode  of  conducting 
miffions  amongft  uncivilifed  nations,  fo  a^  to  enfure  their 
fuccefs. 

On  every  topic  he  has  touched,  Dr.  Hardy  merits  the  praifo 
of  ingenuity;  and  we  readily  allow  it  to  \\\m  evpn  ^yhere  we 
are  not  entirely  of  his  opinion.  He  combats  with  ability  the 
bpinio|i,  that  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilifa^ion  is  neceflary 
to  prepare  a  people  for  Chriftifnity ;  aflerting,  on  the  contrary, 
that  tne  Ghriftian  religion  has  every  quality  to  fit  it  fox  an  uni- 
verfal  religion,  and  *  applies  alike  to  the  Camilies  of  *the  fimple 
^  hunters  in  the  wildernefs,  of  the  (hepherds  on  their  moiin-; 
^  tains,  of  the  polilhed  citizen,  of  the  freeman,  and  the  flave.^ 
He,  indeed,  inv.erts  the  argument,  and  contends,  *  that  the  aid 

*  of  Chriftianity  fecms  to  be  neceflary  to  facilitate  this  changa 

*  of  fituation  to  civil  life,  inftead  of  depending  for  its  own  rc-» 

*  ception  on  the  previous  accomplifhment  of  that  change.' 

He  reafons  with  ability  againft  the  notion,  that  fuperftition  is 
requifite  in  human  life,  and  that  a  fimple  and  rational  religioi^ 
cannot  attraft  or  fix  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Reformers^  he  fhews^ 
have  been  deftj-oyed'by  the  machinations  of  the  few^  who  were 
interefted  to  keep  up  abufes,  while  they  have  always  been 
kindly  received,  and  eagerly  liftened  to,  by  the  people  wheq 
left  to  themfelves.  This  is  illuftratcd  by  the  hiftory  of  Zo- 
roafter,  Confucius,  and  the  reformers  fi^om  popery.  The 
dreadful  confequences  of  fuperftition  in  France  he  dius  deli- 
neates :  *  The  philofophers,  confounding  Chriftianjlty  with  its 

*  abufes,  drev^  their  premifes  from  the  latter  to  difcreJit  both. 

*  The  people,  not  knowing  what  religion  in  its  fimplicity  was^ 

*  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  which  oppofed  the  national  fu- 

*  perftition,  and  were  convinced  that  its  principles  were  abfurd, 
f  its'  fervice  trifling,  and  its  arrangen>cnts  prieftcraft.  They 
^  thought  that  thi$  was  religion  that  had  been  refuted,  and  they 

*  threw  the  whole  away.  It  was  then  that  God  Almighty  wa§ 
^  renounced  in  the  National  Aflembly ;  that  civil  blood  ftrearned 

*  without  remorfe ;  and  that  the  poignard  became  the  law  of  th^ 

*  people.  The  judicial  principle  of  Providence  enters  into  thq 
^  connexion  of  caufe  and  efFedt  in  the  fate  of  nations.  The 
**  maflfacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  revocation  of  t^e  edift 

*  of  Nantes,  were  deeds  of  enormous  facrilege ;  they  are  in  the 

*  book,  of  remembrance,  and  in  the  feries  of  cai|fation ;  they 

*  crufhed  the  regenerating  influence  of  fpirituaj  freedom,  they 
^  added  ferocity  to  the  national  character,  and  taught  the  people 
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<  the  leflbn^  of  murder  and  extermination,  as  tile  troatmcnt  of 
^  the  weaker  party :  and  dreadful  has  the  application  been.  The 

*  heavens  (till  lower  over  the  fccnc ;  the  end  is  no^  yet,     '1  o  a 
^  thinking  Chriftian  there  remains  only  this  eonfoiation,  that. 

*  all  things  (hall  work  together  for  good ;  that  the  over-ruling 

*  providence  of  God  makes  the  wraCh  of  man  to  praife  hiitt"; 
^  and  that  in  his  own  unfearchable  ways  he  will  accompU{h  his 

*  preparations  for  the  reign  of  virtue  in  ages  of  peace,' 

The  following  fentiments  do  honour  to  the  author's  liberality 
of  mind :  '  Would  to  God  we  could  fay,  that  in  this  nation,  at 

*  leaft,  favoured  as  it  has  been  of  Heaven,  the  fpirit  of  anti- 

*  chrift  (perfecution)  is  extinft.— Chriftianity  has  received  4 
^  new  affront,  and  we  muft  yet  blufli  in  filence  under  the  re- 

*  cent  recolleftlon  of  the  fcenes  at  Birmingham  and  its  neigh- 

*  bourhood,  within  thefe  two  years,  where  fierce  incendiaries 

*  afTumed  the  chara<3er  of  churchmen,  and  abufed  the  venerable 

*  fabric  of  the  Englifh  eftablifliment,  by  pretending  that  its 

*  honour  and  intereft  were  the  motives  for  applying  firebrands 

*  to  the  houfes  and  property  of  the  Diflenters.     This  is  indeed 

*  facrilege;  to  rob  the  church,  not  of  its  filver,  its  gold,  or  its 

*  veftments ;  but  of  its  honour  and  glory,  and  of  the  charter 

*  of  its  Chriftianity,  by  committing  violence  and  perfecution  in 
^  its  name.' 

The  appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
^  Society  for  a  year,  whence  it  appears  that  it  has  , 

1.  Augmented  the  falaries  pf  the  teachers  on  its  cftablifh- 
ment. 

2.  Revifed  the  Gaelic  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
ordered  20,000  copies  to  be  printed.  The  tranflatjoa  of  the 
Old  Teftament  is  going  on. 

3.  Eftabltfted  a  variety  of  new  fchopls  for  religion,  literature^ 
and  the  £ngli(h  language  in  the  highlands  and  iflands.  The 
number  of  (chools  at  prefent  are  .216,  and  the  fcholars  fuppofed 
about  11,000,  *  the  far  greater  part  of  whom,  but  for  this  efta- 

*  bliflinaent,  would  be  configned  over  to  the  profoundeft  igno- 

*  ranee  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  language,  of  their  country/ 

'  4*  Continued  their  exertions  in  encouraging  the  introdu£lioi| 
c^iiew  manufadlures  in  the  highlands  and  iflands.  «. 

5.  Appointed  feveralmii&onary  minifters;  and, 

6.  Nominated  fix  young  men  to  their  burikries  of  ij/Zper 
^nn.  each  deftiqed  for  ^udents  of  theology,  who  poflefs  the 
Gaelic  language. 

It  is  deploraoie  to  find,  that  a  fociety,  inftituted  for  fuch  be- 
nevolent purpofes,  fliould  have  to  complain,  tha^  though  they 
arc  willing  to  pay  fchoolma^rs  their  whole  falary,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  eftablilhing  them  in  many  placeS|  where  they  are 
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much  wanted,  bccaufe  the  proprietors  of  eftates  will  not  be  at 
the  expence  of  a  fmall  houfe,  fchool-houfe,  *  and  a  bit  of  ground 
*  fufficient  to  maintain  a.cow*  for  the  poor  man. — Shame  on 
fuch  proprietors ! 


Art.  X.  The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jonathan  ShipUyy 
D.D.  LordBiJhopofS't.Jfaph.  8vo.  2  vols.  los.  boards. 
Cadell.    London. 

"^ EITHER  the  title  nor^he  advertifement  prefixed  inform 
-"•^  us  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  produftion  of 
thefe  pofthumous  volumes.  The  amiable  author  has  been  well 
known  to  the  public  by  his  political  writings  during  the  unfor- 
tunate war  in  America,  and  for  the  advice  he  gave  early  in  the 
contefV,  which  it  were  well  had  it  been  followed.  As  a  theolo- 
gical writer,  he  has  never  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  po- 
lemic ;  nor  are  any  of  the  fermons  now  publiflied  on  contro- 
verfial  fubjedls.  Like  the  author,  they  breathe  the  true  fpirit 
of  Chriftian  forbearance,  and  are  moft  of  them  direfled  to  thofe 
fubj'e<Ss  which  tend  to  promote  mutual  love  and  univerfal 
charity. 

The  firft  fermon,  On  habitual  Gratitude  to  the  Creator,  is 
replete  with  thofe  fentiments  of  piety  we  might  expeft  from 
Dr.  Shipley;  but  is  deficient  in  point  and  force  of  expreflion. 
The  fecond.  On  the  Neceffity  of  a  revealed  Religion,  contains 
all  the  arguments  that  can  be  brought  forward  on  that  impor- 
tant fubjeft,  expreflied  with  brevity,  perfpicuity,  and  force.  ^ 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  third.  On  forming  juft  Concep-' 
tions  of  the  Creator,  and  regulating  our  Conduft  accordingly. 
The  fourth.  On  the  Charader  of  Jofeph,  and  the  Force  of 
Affeftion,  is  well  written ;  but  we  were  furprlfed  at  the  begin- 
ing  to  read  our  author's  encomium  on  one  who  had  contrived 
to  deprive  the  Egyptians  of  their  liberties  by  the  policy  of  taking 
advantage  of  their  diftrefles.  The  fermon  contains,  however, 
fome  very  valuable  remarks  on  the  focial  afFeflions,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  moft  proper  conduft  to  be  obferved  between  rela- 
tions of  different  ranks. — The  next  fermon,  On  the  Wifdcm 
of  the  Children  of  this  World  contrafted  with  that  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Light,  contains  fome  elegant  illuftrations  of  the  parable 
of  the  unjuft  fteward,  and  the  moft  folid  arguments  to  prove\ 
how  much  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  to  cultivate  a  due  fenfe  of 
religion.  * 

The  fixth  fermon  is  On  a  proper  Appreciation  of  the 
Bleffings  of  Divine  Providence — a  fubjeft  on  vvhich  Dr.  Ship- 
ley, if  not  elocjuent,  is  always  energetic.    The  following  one, 
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On  Chriftian  Liberty,  embraces  obje£ts  fo  congenial  with  our 
author's  temper,  that  we  were  not  furprifed  to  find  it  fuperior 
to  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 

The  volume  contains  nine  more  fermons,  of  each  of  which 
to  fay  fimply  that  it  is  well  written,  would  perhaps  not  be  doing 
them  juftice.  In  all  of  them  we  meet  with  brilliant  fentences  ; 
and  if  every  paffage  is  not  equally  illuminated,  we  never  find  our 
attention  wearied.  The  fubje£ts  are — Confidence  in  the  Lord, 
and  Refignation  to  what  may,  on  a  fuperficial  View,  appear 
like  Partiality  in  the  Diftributions  of  Fortune— Self-Examina- 
tion — The  Superiority  of  RightSoufnefs  and  the  Love  of  God 
over  Ritual  Obfervances— Chriftian  Poverty  of  Spirit — Con- 
fidence in  the  Goodnefs  and  Sufficiency  of  Divine  Providence 
— The  Forgivenefs  of  Injuries — ^^The  Certainty  of  Divine 
Juftice,  &c. 

The  fecond  volume  confifts  of  four  charges,  delivered  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph  at  difiirent  vifitations.  The 
firft,  delivered  at  the  primary  vifitation,  had  it  no  other  recom- 
mendation, might  immortalife  the  author  by  the  modefty  that  is 
fo  confpicuous  in  every  fentence.  The  fecond  contains  an  ele- 
gant apology  for  the  eftablilhedj  church  and  clergy,  with  many 
liberal  remarks  on  the  articles,  and  the  conduft  of  the  Difienters. 
From  a  biftiop  it  comes  with  peculiar  energy  to  propofe  an  ex- 
amination and  occafional  amendment  of  every  produdtion  that 
has-not  the  immediate  authority  of  infpiration. 

The  third  charge  will  be  particularly  interefting  to  every 
reader  who  witneffed  the  calamities  of  this  country,  the  conilid: 
of  contending  parties,  and  the  mad  obftinacy  of  our  govern- 
ment, during  the  American  war.  It  is  introduced  by  an  addrefs 
from  the  publKher,  containing  an  apology  for,  or  rather  a  vin- 
dication of,  introducing  politics  into  the  pulpit.  This  we  think 
might  have  been  fpared,  not  becaufe  it  is  ill-written  or  im- 
proper, but  becaufe  the  charge  itfelf  contains  every  nec^ffary 
argument  on  that  fubjeft.  His  lordfliip  contend?,  with  much 
propriety,'  that  the  religion  of  Chrift  comprehends  every  mo- 
ral duty ;  and  that  thefe  duties  are  as  relative  to  the  principles 
of  civil  government  as  to  any  other.  That  therefore,  though 
the  intrigues  of  party  are  below  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  cha- 
raSer,  yet  ftatefmen,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  (hould  he 
reminded  ef  their  duty,  and  that  the  rules  of  condu6l  wh^ich 
bind  the  latter  are  always  equally  applicable  to  the  former. 
That  is  every  government  carried  on  by  artifice  or  corruption 
becomes  the  fource  of  an  univerfal  degeneracy  among  the  va- 
rious clafles  of  the  citizens,  fo  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  a 
fcrvant  of  the  Moft  High  not  to  oppofe  it  by  every  pbfTible 
neans. 


The  reft  of  this  charge,  which  is  very  long,  is  equally  ener* 
getic,  and  ihews,  in  a  ilrong  point  of  view,  the  warmth  and 
animation  with  which  fuhje<5Js,  important  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  world,  will  ever  imprefs  good  minds.   * 

We  have  next  a  (peech  intended  to  have  been  fpoken  on  the 
}>ill  for  altering  the  charters  of  the  colony  of  Mailachufett's 
Bay.  /^  ^ 

The  next  piece  is  a  fpeech  on  the  appeal  from  a  decree  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  fkivour  of  literary  property,  in  the  year 
J774>  t)f  which  we  {hall  only  fay,  that  as  it  contains  a  true 
prophecy  of  alj  the  advantages  to  be  expelled  from  the  deftruc- 
^ion  of  a  dangerous  monopoly,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  the  in- 
iconveniencies  predicted  from  a  contrary  fyftem  are  fuch  as 
would  have  happened  h^  the  decree  been  reverfed. — The  fpeech 
en  the  bill  for  repealing  the  penal  laws  againft  proteftant  difien- 
ters  is  fuch  as'rnight  have  been  expcded  from  the  liberality  And 
good-fenfc  of  the  author. 

Three  feimons  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  fecond  volume. 
The  firft,  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the  30th  of 
January,  contains  an  hiftorical  dedudion  of  the  ftate  of  opinions 
and  fcience  in  England  previous  and  fubfequent  to  the  event 
commemorated  on  the  day.  The  fecond  was  preached  before 
the  IiKOfporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in 
foreign  Parts,  at  their  anniverfary  meetmg  in  the  p^ri(h-churcl| 
of  S'.  Mary  le  Bow^  The  third  at  Chrift-Churchy  London, 
on  Thurfday,  April  24,  1777,  being  the  time  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  chil  iren  educated  in  the  charity-fchools  in  and 
about  London^  and  Weftminfter. 


Art.  XL  The  Duty  ^of^Man  in  perilous  Times  \  a  Sermon^  in 
Tivfi  Parts.  For  the  Faft  Day^  Feb,  28,  1794.  By  Alexander' 
Hewaty  D.  D,     pp^  49.  8vo.    Cadell.    London,  1794. 

TTVR,  Hewat,  in  this  fenfible  and  well-timed  difcourfe,  firft 
••-^  takes  a  view  of  the  dangerous  }>rinciples,  vain  imagina- 
tions, and  new  fyftems,  which  have  created  fijch  diforder  in 
Chfiftendomi  and,  fecondly,  confiders  what  is  the  duty  of  men, 
of  chtizens,  and  of  Chriftians,  in  the  prcfent  eyil  timiJS. 

*  Let  the  fuperior  ranks  beware  how  they  introduce  into  fociety  an 
irreverence  for  God,  and  a  diflafte  for  religion;  for  they  cannot  do  {6 
but  at  their, peril.  They  m^^y  be  foolifh  enough  to  join  in  the.gene- 
tA  outcry  againft  hypocrify,  and  under  that  term  comprehend  all 
offices  of  piety ;  and  againft  fuperftition,  and  under  that  idea  include 
all  duties  of  religion.  But,  odious  as  hypocrify  and  fuperftition 
are,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  fruits,  they  are  h{$  to  be  dreaded  by 
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(bites  and  kingdoms  than  general  profanenefs  and  irrdigton.  For 
hypocrify,  while  it  aflumes  the  mafic  of«  piety,  at  lead  admits  its  ex« 
cellencc;  and  fnperftition,  though  it  be  miftaken,  at  leaft  evinces  a 
reverence  for  religion.  But  profanenefs  and  infidelity  declare  ojienlY 
againfl  both,  ^nd  confpire  %o  baniih  all  piety  and  religion  out  of  the 
world.  Vicious  and  unprincipled  nobles  aijd  flatefineny  whofe  voice 
isagainft  religion,  and  who  give  (countenance  to  profane  perfons  and 
infidels,  do  what  in  them  lies  to  fqbvert  order  in  fociety ;  and  have 
PC  reafon  to  wonder,  fhould  the  multitude,  let  loofe  from  the  prin- 
ciples  of  piety,  and  the  laws  and  reftraints  of  religion,  one  ^ay  rife 
»p  againlt  them,  and  make  them  pa^  dear  for  their  lolly  and  ixut 
prudence.* 

The  )ower  ranks  are  taught  their  duty,  and  warned  agaipft 
the  dangers  of  civil  convuluon,  with  equal  propriety. — Thi| 
fermon  is  plain,  pra<Slical,  and  peaceable.  It  difcovers  good« 
ienfe  and  good  difpofitions. 


^RT.  XII.  The  Age  of  Infidelity  \  in  Anfwer  to  Thomas  Pmnis 
Age  of  Reafon,  By  a  Layman.  PP*  7^'  8vo.  Button,  No.  24^ 
Pater«nofter-Row»    London,  1794. 

rpHE  author  of  this  little  work  meddles  not  with  politics | 
"*■  and  is  happy  that  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet  gives  no  occafion. 
He  is  the  advocate  of  Chriftianity  only;  not  of  icclcfiaftical 
cftablifements,  religious  tefts,  or  human  creeds :  neither  does 
he  plead  the  caufe  of  one  feft  or  party  of  Chriftians  againft  the 
other.  Nqr  does  he  compliment  the  enemies  of  revelation  with 
a  furrender  of  the  peculiar  do(3:rines  and  myfteries  of  Chrif- 
tianity, as  he  believes  the  whole  to  be  tenable.  Thefe  things 
being  preniifed,  pur  author  proceeds,  firft,  to  give  a  fketch  of 
the  evidences  of  Chriftianity;  and,  fecpndly,  to  .take  a  review 
of  Mr.  Paine's  objediions  to  it. — On  the  firft  of  thefe  heads,  he 
goes  oyer  the  common  (but  not,  for  that  reafon,  the  leaft 're- 
fpedable  and  venerable)  ground  of  the  credibility  of  the  fcrip- 
tures;  the  hioral  character  of  tlie  Redeemer;  the  doctrines  he 
taught ;  the  miracles  performed  by  him,  as  well  as  by  others, 
armed  with  divine  power ;  the  refurre£lion  of  Chrift;  the  de- 
fcent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the.  fecond  part  of  his  plan.  To  follow  Mr. 
Paine  through  all  his  defultory  obfervations  would  much  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  pamphlet ;  but  he  reduces  what  is  moft  mate-, 
rial  and  pertinent  under  three  clafles :  objeftions  againft  any 
revelation — againft  the  christian   revelation — and   againft 

*  the  three  principal  means  employed  (as  he  fays)  to  impofc 

*  upon  mankind,  viz.  myftery,  miracle,  and  prophecy.' 

The 
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The  anfwers  made  by  this  writer  to  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Paine  are,  for  th«  moft  part,  clear  and  convincing.  Where 
he  follows  him  into  his  merry  freaks,  as  his  obfervations  on  the 
fiory  of  Jonas,  he  is  lefs  fuccefsful.  Pleafantry,  not  founded  in 
reafon,  cannot  be  diffipated  by  argumcnt.-r^e  were  particu- 
larly ftruck  with  the  force  of  what  our  reviewer  obferves  in 
p.  36,  on  the  fubjeft  of  Revelation  in  general :  *  An  cfta- 

*  blifhed  charaSer  for  integrity  always  challenges  credit,  unlefs 

*  the  aflertion  to  which  our  affent  is  required  be  in  itfelf  abfurd, 

*  and  very  improbable  *.*  This  fa6l  has  been  improved  by  the 
learned,  ingenious,  and  venerable  Dr.  Reid,  into  a  profound  ar- 
gument againft  Mr.  Hume's  objefti^^n  to  the  credibility  of 
miracles :  wc  fay,  the  credibility  of  miracles ;  becaufe  the 
POSSIBILITY  of  miracles  he  does  not,  as  is  very  falfely  fuppofed, 
deny.  Belief,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  a  cuftomary  tranfition  of  the 
mind  from  one  thing  to  another  with  which  it  is  connected. 
What  is  agreeable  to  experience  we  believe ;  what  is  contrary 
to  experience  we  difbelieve.— Miracles  being  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  we  can  never  have  To  ftrong  evidence 
for,  as  that  we  have  agaiiiil  them.— Various  anfwers  have  been 
made,  on  juft  ground,  to  this  fophifm ;  none  more  plain  or  con- 
vincing than  the  following  by  Dr.  Reid,  which  we  notice  here, 
the  raiher  that  it  has  been  overlooked  by  that  refocftable  col- 
le^or  and  appreciator  of  religious  evidence,  Archdfeacon  Paley, 
There  is  id  human  nature  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  communicate 
€i«r  fcntiments  and  emotions  to  others;  and,  the  livelier  the 
fenttment,  and  ftronger  the  emotion,  the  more  irrefiftible  the 
^efire  that  others  ftiould  conceive  and  feel  as  we  do ;  for,  by 
fympathifing  with  their  feelings,  we  renew,  and  enliven,  and  re- 
double our  own. — Analogous  and  correfpondent  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  communication^  is  a  principle  of  belief  in  the  teftimony 
of  our  neighbour,  uhen  he  reports  what  is  poffible,  and  has  no 
intereft  to  mifreprefent  the  truth  ;  much  more  it  may  be  added, 
when  he  perfeveres  in  his  teftimony  in  defiance  of  pain,  tor- 
ment, and  death. 

♦  Our  reviewer  of  Mr.  Paine  confirms  this  pofition  by  the  follow- 
ing note :  '  1  am  well  perfuaded,  that  if  the  narratives  by  which 

•  Mr.  Bruce  provoked  the  incredulity  of  mankind  had  been  related 

•  by  Mr.  H:>ward,  infidelity  would  have  bluftied  at  denying  them'.'— 
This  is  not  very  refpedtful  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  never  noted  for 
any /pecies  of  immorality.  If  the  world  was  foolifh,  it  does  not  foU 
ysm  that  Mi'.  Bruce  was  i'alfe. 
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I 
Art.  XIII.  An  Eftlmate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great 
Britain^  during  the  prefent  and  four  preceding  Reigns ;  and  of 
the  Loffes  of  her  Trade  from  every  IVor  fence  the  Revdution^ 
A  new  Edition*  To  which  is  prefixed^  a  Dedication  to  Dr.  James 
Curricy  the  reputed  Author  of  Jafper  Wiifon^s  Letter^  Bf 
George  Chalmers^  F.R^S.  S.A»  8vo.  Stockdale*  Lon- 
don, 1794. 

{  Concluded  from  our  Number  for  May,  J 

Tii|R.  Chalmers  enters  upon  that  agitated  topic,  *  the  true 
^^  *  caufe  of  the  univerfal  wreck  of  credit.  The  war  came, 
and  faft  on  its'  heels  a  dreadful  train  of  evils  ;  bankruptcy  fol- 
lowed bankruptcy,  in  rapid  fucceffion.  You  controvert  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  faid,  that  thofc  evils  had  no  connexion  wtib 
the  war ;  you  impugn  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  affirnie<J, 
that  they  arofe  from  our  extraordinary  profpcrity ;  and  yoa 
declare  it  to  be  fit,  that  *'  this  dreadful  error  fhould  be  pub- 
licly unveiled."' The  French,  after  various  threats,  de- 
clared war  againft  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  on  the  ift  of 
February,  1793.  The  unufual  bankruptcies,  in  the  month 
of  January  preceding,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  this  fubfe- 
qiient  meafure.  Thefirft  bankruptcy,  which  created  fufpi- 
cipn  from  its  amount,  was  the  failure  of  Donald  and  Burton, 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1793.  I  wifhed  them  fo  well,  as  to 
drop  a  tear  when  I  heard  of  their  fall.  They  were  engaged 
in  the  moft  uncertain  of  all  traffic,  in  the  trade  of  corn,  ia 
fpeculation  on  American  corn  :  but  they  had  fuftaincd  po  loft 
from  the  war.  On  Tucfday  evening  the  19th  of  February^ 
the  Banlj  of  England  threw  out  the  paper  of  Lane,  Son,  and 
Frafer,  who  had  never  recovered  the  (hocks  of  the  American 
War.  The  Bank  did  them  a  damage  without  an  injury^  as  the 
lawyers  would  fay.  The  Bank  was  under  no  obligation  to  , 
difcount  difcredited  paper.  And  next  morning  the  houfe  of 
Lane,  Son,  and  Frafer,  ftopt  payment,  to  the  amount  of  al- 
moft  a  million  of  money.  This  great  failure  involved  the 
fate  of  feveral  very  fubftantial  traders.  But  none  of  thofe 
houfes  had  fuftained  any  damage  from  the  war.  Sufpicion  was 
now  carried  up  to  alarm^  and  every  merchant  and  every  banker, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  negociable  paper, 
met  with  unufual  obftruftions  in  their  daily iDufinefs,  Yet  it 
was  not  till  the  i6th  of  March,  that  the  long-eftabli(hed  houfe 
of  Burton,  Forbes,  and  Gregory,  ftopt;  which  was  followed 
on  the  18th  by  the  failure  of  their  correfpondcnts,  Caldwell 
and  Com|7anv,  of  Liverpool,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million. 

•  SiiU 
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*  Still  neither  of  thefe  gre^t  circulators  of  paper  had  {uftainea 

*  any  lofs  from  the  war.     And,  a$  fufpicion  bad  been  carried  ilpf 

*  to  alarm,   alarm   was   now  magnified  into  panic*-^Sevcral 

*  bankers,  during  that  panic — ,  poured  in  their  pavments,  who 

*  immediately  went  on  as  ufusd  with  their  bufinels  j  and  fomc 

*  great  traders,  who  were  pbligcd  to  ftop,  foon  paid  twenty 

*  fliillings  in  the  pound.     Yet,  all  this  whilei*  wc  had  not  felt 

*  the  ftroke  of  an  enemy.' 

In  this  manner,  by  reference  to  dates  and  fafts,  Mr.  Chalmers 
clearly  proves  all  the  bankruptcies  not  to  have  refulted  ffom 
the  war.  He  next  (hews,  from  what  they  did  refult.  *  During 
feven  years  of  the  greateft  profperity,  both  public  and  private, 
which  this  nation  had  ever  enjoyed,  — a  bank  was  ere£led  in 
every  market  town,  I  was  going  to  (ay,  in  every  village.  The 
vaft  Ipufinefs  in  thefe  country  created  the  banks,  and  thefe  banks 
created  by  their  facilities  vaft  bufineft.  The  rife  in  the  price 
of  the  public  flocks,  drew  immenfe  fums  of  money  from  the 
country  to  London  j  and  the  ftill  greater  rife  of  the  public 
flocks,  drove  vaft  fums  of  money  from  London  to  the  coun- 
try. Much  of  this  money  was  placed  in  the  country  banks/ 
which  employed  it  in  fpeculations,  to  relieve  themfelves  frorai 
this  fulnefs.  But  of  fpeculations  there  is  no  end^  The  coun- 
try bankers  tried  various  prcjefts  to  force  a  greater  number 
of  their  notes  into  circulation,  than  the  bufinefe  of  the  nation 
demanded.  They  deftroyed,  by  their  own  imprudence,  thcf 
credit  of  their  own  notes,  which  muft  ever  depend  on  the 
near  proportion  of  the  demand  to  the  fupply.  The  country 
bankers  became  ambitious  of  furnifbing  not  only  the  counter 
but  London  with  notes.  For  this  purpofe  many  of  them  ifTuea 
notes  optional,  to  be  paid  in  the  country  or  in  London.  By 
thefe  means,  their  notes  came  oftener,  and  in  greater  numbers, 
to  London,  than  were  welcome  in  the  (hops  of  London. 
Thtfe  notes  became  difcredited,  not  only  in  proportion  as  the 
fupply  was  greater  than  the  demand  for  them,  but  as  the  banks 
were  diftant  and  unknown.  The  projefts  and  arts,  by  which 
thefe  notes  were  pu(hed  into  the  circle  of  trade,  were  regarded 
with  a  very  evil  eye  by  thofe  who,  in  this  management,  (a\<^ 
greatvimpruden'ce  in  many,''  and  a  little  fraUdulence  in  fome. 
When  (iifpicion  ftalked  out  to  create  alarrp,  and  alarm  rart 
about  to  excite  panic  j  more  than  four  hundred  country,  banks 
fuftained  a  (hock,  all  were  (haken,  upwards  of  a  hundred  ftopt^ 
fome  of  which,  however,  afterwards  went  on  in  their  ufuat 
courfe  of  pundual  payments. — Yet  few  foreign  merchants 
failed.  The  country  banks,  and  country  traders,  virere  tiiofc 
who  chiefly  fwelled  the  unfortunate  number  of  our  monthly 
bankruptcies.  And  this  comparifon  is  alone  fufficient  to  ftiewy 

*  that 
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*  that  the  caufe  of  our  commercial  rtialadies  arofe  at  home,  with- 

*  out  infeftion  from  abroad  5  that  it  arofe  from  the  fulnefe  of 

*  peace,  without  the  misfortunes  of  war.' , 

Mr.  Chalmers  confirms  this  reafoning  by  (hewing  the  bank^ 
ruptcies  to  have  ceafed,  though  the  war  continued,  by  a  relief 
merely  temporary  and  fmall. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  a  difputp  about  the  funding.fyftcm,  ar-» 
raigned  violently  by  the  Do6lor  as  anticipating  and  exhaufting 
the  public  revenue,  among  other  remarks,  fays,  *'  The  funding- 
**  fyftem  is  precif«ly  the  feme,"  you  fay,  *^'as  to  the  comma- 
^  nity,  that  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  an  eftate,  to  raife  a  pre- 
"  fi^nt  fum  of  money,  is  to  the  individual."    But  is  a  mortgaged 

*  eftate  in  a  continual  courfe  of  improvement  ?    No.     Is  our 

*  ifland  in  a  continual  courfe  of  improvement?  Yes.     Here, 

*  then,  you  fail. .  Is  the  intome  of  a  mortgaged  eftate  in  a 

*  conftant  train  of  augmentation  ?  No.     Is  the  income  of  the 

*  people  in  a  conftant  train  of  augmentation  ?  Yes.     Here  again 

*  you  fail.     The  creditor  may  fell  at  an  undervalue  the  mort- 

*  gaged  eftate,  by  foreclofing  the  mortgage;  in  order  to  obtain  > 

*  the  principal  money  lent.     He  who  lends  to  the  public  cannot 

*  foreclofe  a  mortgage,  which  he  has  not  got,  nor  demand -the 

*  principal,  that  was  not  promifed  him;  but  he  is  paid  his  half.. 

*  yearly  interefts,  according  to  the  contraSJy  out  of  an  increafing 
«  revenue.     Here  too  you  fail  in  your  inftance,  which  has  not 

*  one  analogy  to  fupport  it.     Yet  you  perfevere  in  fhutting 

*  your  eyes  to  the  progreflive  improvement  of  the  country^  and 

*  to  the  growing  income  of  the  people.     In  this  fpirit  you  com* 

*  pare  the  f\in^\ng'(y^Qm'to  2  fpcndthrift^  whofe  income'  is  with- 

*  out  care,  and  whofe  expenditure  is  without  bounds,     Btft  the 

*  ^^;2///Ar/// fpends  ail,  and  faves  nothing.     Self  intereft,  how- 

*  ever,  limits  the  expences  of  the  people,  and  prudence  fets  no 

*  bounds  to  their  accumulations,  which,  as  monpy  makes  money^ 

*  continually  add  million  to  million.     Thus  you  once  more  fail 

*  in  your  example,  which  has  not  one  fimilitude.* 

Mr.  Chalmers  purfues  his  march  in  this  region  of  politics  into 
a  part  that  has  been  peculiarly  difputed  between  the  friends  and 
the  foes  of  the  prefent  meafures  of  government.     *  You  cannot 

*  be  perfuaded,'  fays  Mr.  Chalmers  to  Dr.  Currie,  *  that  fuch 

*  a  confederacy  exifted,'  between  the  revolutionifls  of  France 
and  fome  feditious  perfons  in  England,  *  though  you  faw  the 

*  envoys  paffing  and.  repafling,  though  fome  of  the  agents  de- 

*  parted  from  your  olvn  neighbourhood,  though  you  had  read 

*  the  public  pj^rj, 'which  thofe  envoys  had  figned  and  thefe 

*  agents  had  carried.     Still  lefs  can  you  believe,  that  any  thing 

*  refembling'a  plot  really  exifted,     I  grant  that  there  was  no 

*  Tneal'iitb  ploty  ho  Rye-koufe  plot,  no  ajj'ajjination  plat.     But,  if 

*  many 
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*  many  include  one,  little  inquiry  ought  to  convince  you,  (hat 

*  in  1792?  exifted,  within  our  fea-girt  ifle,  a  wide-formed  con- 

*  fpiracy,  againft  the  ftability  of  the  conftitution  and  the  au- 

*  thority  of  the  magvftrate.     With  more  boaft,  perhaps,  than 

*  truth,    it   was  aflerted,    at   the  anniverfary   meeting  cf  the 

*  Conftitutional  Society  on  the  13th  of  April,  1792,  '^  that  the 
"  members  of  the  feveral  conftitutional  focieties  exceeded  fortj 
•'  thoufand  perfonsJ'^'-'ThQ  forty  thoufand  confpirators  were  fooft 

*  divided  into  fe^iqriSj  formed  into  clubs;  and  under  different 

*  denominations,  but  for  fimilar  purpofes,  was  eftablifhed  from 

*  all  thefe  a  Jacobin  Society,  in  aloioft  every  parifh  within  our 
«  ifland,'  &c. 

Having  proved  the  point  of  a  confpiracy  in  England,  our  au- 
thor proceeds  to  prove  the  collateral  point,  of  a  conncfted  defign 
in  the  French  revolutionifts  upon  our  peace. 

Mr.  Chalmers  next  adverts  to  the  neccflity  of  war  with 
France,  which  Dr.  Currie  condemns  as  unneceflary,  and  there- 
fore unjuftifiable. 

We  haften  to  clofe  our  analyfis  of  this  elaborate  work.  Yet 
we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  one  more  extract,  con- 
cerning the  fuccefsful  management  of  the  war  up  to  the  period 
of  the  author's  writing :  '  In  the  firft  year  of  the  war,  when 
much  from  our  unpreparednefs  has  feldom  been  done,  Holland 
has  been  faved,  Flanders  has  been  freed,  Germany  has  been 
ejctricated,  and  Italy  has  been  fecured.  The  hydra  of  France 
has  been  often  felled  to  the  ground ;  yet  hath  he  as  often 
reared  his  head.  From  the  many  blows  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, every  frefli  effort  is  made  by  him  with  additional 
weaknefs,  and  he  lies  now  ftruggling  with  defpair,  wounded 
at  the  heart,  and  opprefTed  on  every  fide.  On  the  continent  of 
India,  the  French  power  has,  in  three  months,  been  anni- 
hilated for  ever,  and  the  French  commerce  has  been  tranf- 
ferred  from  their  traders  to  ours.  In  America,  the  French 
have  been  deprived  of  the  flrcngth  of  her  nurfery,  and  the 
gains  of  her  fifhery^  at  Newfoundland ;  which,  [we]  having 
appropriated  to  ourfelve.-,  mufl  necefTarily  augment  our  profits, 
and  incrcafe  our  power.  Our  acquiutions  in  the  French 
iflands  will  open  an  extenfive  confumption  for  our  manufac- 
tures, numerous  freights  for  our  fhips,  and  great  additions  to 
our  revenue.  The  abundant  flreams  of  the  enemy's  power, 
have  in  this  manner  been  not  only  cut  off  at  the  fountain- 
head,  but  have  been  diverted  to  our  own  refervoirs. .  And,  as 
the  enemy's  refources  diminiflti  from  her  loffes  and  her  ftrug- 
gles,  we  thus  increafe  our  own.  When  hoflilities  began,  the 
French,  by  their  Toulon  fleet,  had  didated  to  the  weaker 
powers  of  Italy,  and  over-awed  all.  But  that  fleet  hasNbeen 
4  *  deftroyed, 
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^  deftroyed,  and  the  naval  arfenal,  which  fupplied  its  ftores,  has 

*  been  itfelf  annihilated.    The  marine  of  France  never  received," 

*  in  any  former  war,  fo  decifive  a  bloW.     The  Brcft  fleet,  fear- 

*  ing  fuch  a  fate,  never  ventured  on  the  ocean,  where  ours  failed 

*  without  a  rival.     And  of  the  frigates  which  faliied  out  upon 

*  our  traders,  twelve  haye  been  taken  by  fuperior  fkill  and 

*  bravery.     At  the  moment  of  war>  when  the  democra^cy  of 

*  France  cried  out, 

Havock,  and  fpoil,  and  rain>  are  my  gain ; 

it  was  doubtlefs  hoped,  that  her  privateers  alone  would  cap- 
ture the  innumerable  fhipping  of  Britain.  Yet,  in  the  Ihort 
fpace  of  eight  months,  they  were  all,  amounting  to  feventy* 
eight,  brought  as  prizes  into  our  ports*  Nor  was  their  fuc- 
cefs  equal  to  their  expeftations.  While  the  fhipping  of 
France  may  be  faid  to  have  difappeared  on  the  ocean,  the  more 
numerous  veffels  of  Britain  purfue  their  voyages  with  little 
interruption  from  the  enemy  i  whatever  they  may  encounter 
from  the  turbulence  of  fea  or  the  adverlity  of  winds.  The 
French,  in  the  little  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  have  loft  their 
Eaft  India  trade,  their  Weft  India  trade,  their  fifhery,  their 
Levant  trade,  and  their  African  trade.' 


c 


It  was  a  propofition  maintained,  and  very  happily  proved  and 
illuftrated,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  author  of  the  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  &?.  that  this  nation  had  not  by  any  means  at- 
tained to  the  ultimatum  of  her  power  and  profperity ;  to  the 
zenith  of  her  papulation,  commerce,  and  revenue  or  public  re- 
fources ;  but  that  flie  had  yet  to  run  a  long  career  of  pro- 
greflive  improvement.  Mr.  Chalmers,  probably  adopting  this 
idea  from  Campbell,  has  (hewn  that  the  predidion  of  this  judi- 
cious politician  has,  in  fa£i:,  be^n  verified ;  and  f^-m  the  paft 
he  anticipates  the  future.  To  fupport  the  fpirits,  to  animate 
the  hopes  and  the  courage  of  the  nation,  in  perilous  times,  is 
doubtlefs  a  laudable  defign ;  and  this  might  have  been  executed 
without  any  acrimony  towards  an  individual  of  great  refpcSa- 
bility-  in  life,  in  his  profeflion,  and  in  the  general  field  of  litera- 
ture and  fcience,  who  happened  to  apprehend  more  danger  from 
the  prefent  war  than  our  author.  We  dp  not  know,  for  certain, 
that  Dr.  James  Currie  is  author  of  the  Letter  by  JafperWilfon,  as 
he  has  never  owned  it ;  but  fuppofing,  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  that 
he  Js,  we  wonder  that  that  writer  fliould  at  all  think  of  attacking, 
or  by  what  motives  he  could  be  induced  to  attack  Dr.  Currie  with 
an  afperity  and  petulance  that  would  have  difgraced  the  moft  pe- 
dantic pedagogue,  even  in  the  beginning  of  laft  century.     To 
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addrefs  not  Jafper  Wilfon,  but  Dr.  J.  Currie,  in  this  ftyle,  cain^ 
not  be  afcribed  to  any  juftifiable  motive.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  one  perfon  touched  to  the  quick  by  Jafper  Wilfon  : 
but  why  Mr.  Chalmers  (hould  be  in  fuch  a  pafHon,  we  cannot 
divine,  nor  care  to  inquire.  Without  pretending  to  decide 
concerning  the  difpute  between  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Jafper  Wil- 
fon, we  only  obferve,  that  the  contrary  of  what  is  advanced  by 
the  Doctor,  on  the  whole,  is  not  fo  plain  and  undoubted  as  to 
juftify  the  accomptant  in  the  magifterial  airs  he  affumes  on  this 
occafion. 

We  reafon  to  the  future  from  the  paft  in  phyfical  matters, 
becaufe  we  believe  the  courfe  of  nature  to  be  uniform  and  con- 
ftant.  Moral  nature,  too,  has  its  laws;  but  thefe  are  lefs 
known  to  us,  and  modified  by  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  peculiar  to  individuals  and  bodies,  and  even  nations 
of  men,  as  to  render  moral  and  political  anticipation  an  affair 
of  extreme  uncertainty.  Amidft  this  uncertainty  it  becomes 
prudent  to  aft,  on  all  critical  occafions,  with  caution,  rather 
than  with  the  precipitate  adventurou(ne(s  of  pride  and  paffion. 
But  whether  the  prefent  war  was  unavoidable,  is  the  queftion. 

This  may  be  afTumed,  that  by  the  prefent  war,  of  unprece- 
dented principles  and  pretenfions,  and  unknown  confequences 
and  extent,  we  rifk  our  commerce  i  and  confequently  that  its 
future  elafticity  is  by  no  means  fo  certain,  or  fo  probable,  as 
the  fpring  of  its  elevation  after  former  wars.  The  pitcher  goes 
oft  to  the  well,  but  it  is  broken  at  laft.  There  was  a  period 
during  which  the  trade  of  the  Genoefc,  of  the  Venetians,  of  the 
Hanfeatic  Towns,  of  Portugal,  of  Holland,  continued  to  in- 
creafe  regularly  and  rapidly,  notwithftanding  accidental  obfta- 
cles  aild  interruptions.  But  in  the  ever-varying  order  of  hu- 
man affairs,  new  crifes,  ftrange  and  unthought-of  junftures, 
arife,  out  of  which  infuperable  obftacles,  fatal  interruptions  to 
the  progreffion,  and  even  the  continuatioki,  of  commercial  and 
political  grandeur,  arife  at  laft:  as  has  been  experienced  by 
the  commercial  nations  juft  mentioned.  And  feme  fuch  inter- 
ruption is  precifely  what  is  feared,  and  what  furely  may  be 
feared,  without  the  imputation  of  either  great  wickednefs,  or  great 
weaknefs,  by  Jafper  Wilfon. — Mr.  Chalmers  ^admits  that  war 
deprefles  our  commerce.  This  is  zfa^  againft  which  he  has 
to  oppofe  only  the  hope  that  we  (hall  emerge  out  of  future  wars 
as  we  have  done  out  of  others.  But  every  war  plunges  us 
deeper;  and  Chalmers'  calculation  is  like  that  of  a  prodigal  or 
profligate,  who  thinks  that  becaufe  he  has  efcaped  feveral  times 
from  debts  and  difiiculties,  he  will  efcape  fo  for  ever.  But,  fays 
Mr.  Chalmers,  it  is  not  fair  to  reafon  from  a  private  mortgaged 
eftate,  whofe  rental  is  known  and  limited,  to  the  revenue  of  a 
grcut  nation,  whofe  revenue  is  unknown  and  unbounded.     We 
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&nfwcr,  It  is  not  the  annual  rent  or  reven^e  only,  but  the  pub- 
lic efiate  itfelf,  that  is  in  queftion.  Our  eftftte  is  commircty  and 
this  is  in  danger. 

Again :  The  nation  was  in  a  train  of  growing  prbfperity. 
This  refifts  the  eiFe£is  of  war  in  a  great  degree;  but  if  the  re- 
venue had  not  failed  at  all,  it  would  ftill  be  true,  thatj  but  for 
the  war,  it  would  have  riien  greatly. 

Chalmers  is  right,  that  it  was  not  lofles  occafioned  by  the  war 
that  direfUy  made  the  capital  London  houfes  ftop ;  but  it  is 
neverthelefs  true,  that  the  war  was  the  real  caufc  of  their  ftop ; 
for  by  giving  a  general  {hock  to  credit  (which  it  always  does), 
it  neceffitated  their  fall  by  depriving  them  of  refourCes.  Hume's 
comparifon  of  a  commercial  people  going  to  v^r  with  mcjn 
playing  at  cudgels  in  a  china  (hop,  is  a  pertinent,  complete,  and 
perfed  analogy. 

What  a  fophifm  is  Chalmers's  aflertion,  that  mercantile  con- 
fidence is  not  founded  on  real  capital  reprefenting  paper,  but 
on  eftablifhed  mercantile  credit.  On  what  grounds  then,  let  us 
a(k  him,  was  this  mercantile  credit  firft  fet  up?  Certainly  on 
the  belief  that  there  was  fomewhere  a  real  capital  to  anfwer  the 
paper  reprefentative.  Would  ever  men  have  refpefted  the /r^«, 
if  they  had  not  believed  that  there  was  a  thing  Jignified  ?  CfhaU 
mers  is  here  like  the  Indians  who  fet  the  worla  on  a  cow's 
horn,  but  do  not  tell  us  what  fupports  the  cow. 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Chalmers  be  an  acute^  a  well*, 
informed,  a  vigorous,  and  an  ufeful  writer,  he  is  not  al\yays  in 
the  right  in  point  of  argument ;  and  in  ftyle  and  manner,  as  far 
as  Dr.  Currie  is  concerned,  always  wrong.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  our  readers,  when  they  take  up  Mr. 
Chalmers  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  to  take  up  Jafper 
Wilfon,  whofe  reafoning  has  not  always  bedn  fairly  repre- 
fented  by  Mr.  Chalmers.— As  to  the  political  parts  of  Jafper 
Wilfon's  pamphlet,  by  far  the  moft  important,  Ihey  have  not 
been  touched  on  by  Mr.  Chalmers.  The  reprefentations  made 
by  Jafper  Wilfon  of  the  finances  of  the  allied  powers,  and  his 
anticipation  of  the  efFedis  of  continuing  the  war,  have  been 
confirmed  by  events  in  a  degree  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  po- 
litical difquifition. 


I  z  Art; 


132  ^the  Tocfm  of  Britannia^ 

Art.  XIV.  The  Tocfm  ofBriiannia\  with  a  noivel  Plan  for  a 
Conjlitutional  Army,  By  John  Stewart^  the  Traveller*  pp.  56» 
8vo.     Owen,  Piccadilly.     London,  1794. 

•"p  HE  awful  importance  of  the  prefent  crifis,  fays  Mr. Stewart, 
-■•  diverts  my  mind  from  the  profecution  of  a  work  of  the  moit 
profound  theory,  and  calls  impcrioufly  its  attention  to  the  prac- 
tice of  life,  to  difcover  that  delicate  and  precife  line  of  condu<3: 
which  is  to  guide  political  prudence,  to  preferve  focial  peace, 
the  only  mtdium  tof  the  exiftence  or  improvement,  of  intelleil, 
the  fource  of  univerfal  good. — All  violent  and  unfyftematic  re- 
volutions, by  their  internal  concuflion,  would  (hake  the  cement 
out  of  the  focial  arch,  and  caufe  an  inftant  explofion  of  all  its 
parts,  if  fome  external  weight  did  not  comprefs  it.  The  above 
reflection  induces  me  to  propofe  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  con-^ 
federate  nations  of  Europe  in  the  prefent  awful  crifis.  Tho 
ofFenfive  operations  of  war  fhould  be  immediately  put  a  ftop  to, 
and  the  following  manifefto  iffued  by  the  confederate  powers  ; 
'  In  the  facred  name  of  univerfal  good,  enlightened  by  the  in- 
.*  telligence  of  progreflive  truih,  fenfible  that  all  modes  of  being 

*  are  co-exiftent  and  co-eflential  parts  of  one  great  integer, 

*  whofe  energies  operate  in  their  refpeftive  fpheres,  communi- 

*  cable  in  motival  influence,  but  incommunicable  in  motival 

*  diredion,  rendering  thereby  every  fphcre  the  final  and  inde- 

*  pendent  diredlor  of  its  own  colle«ive  energies,  to  produce  the 

*  greatefl  quantity  of  good  to  felf  and  nature  in  time  and  cter* 

*  nity,  meafured  by  and  related  to  the  circumference  of  its  own 

*  orbit;  We,  the  potentates  of  Europe,  looking  upon  ourfelves 

*  as  the  central  and  protecting  energy  of  the  fenfitive  fphere  of 

*  exifteiice,  by  this  manifefto  do  make  known  the  purity  of  our 

*  intentions,  and  the  expanfion  of  our  confcience,  enlightened 

*  by.  the  knov^ltdge  of  ielf. — We  judge  it  expedient,  for  the 

*  protection  of  intelle£l,  the  high  energy  of  this  our  fphere  of 
'  exiftence,  to  form  a  cordon  of  armies  upon  the  frontier  of  our 
'  own  territories  in  the  proximity  of  France,  to  repel  all  inva- 

*  fions  of  a  diftempered  and  delirious  people,  and  to  be  ready  to 

*  ftretch  out  a  protective  hand  to  that  remnantwhich  may  fur- 
'  vive   the  horrors  of  the  prefent  depopulating  anarchy,  and 

*  (hall  call  unequivocally  for  relief,  with  fuch  numbers  as  may 

*  afTure  fuccefs.' — Were  the  above  meafures  to  be  purfued  by 
the  coi.federatv^  powers,  the  fpring  of  the  revolutionary  power 
of  France  would  be  fo  relaxed,  that,  all  its  external  efforts  fal- 
ling back  upon  its  own  center,  muft  caufe  a  complete  diflblu- 
tion  of  all  public  authority,  and  agonifing  humanity  call  on  fur-» 
rounding  nations  for  protection.     If,  on  the  contrary,  order 

fhould 
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{hould  miraculoufly  be  produced,  all  nature  would  rejoice  at 
fuch  an  event,  as  it  muft  accelerate  th6  era  of  univerfal  good. 

Should  the  prefent  war  be  continued  on  an  ofFenfive  fyftem, 
he  predids  the  dUTolution  of  fociety  all  over  Europe,  and  its 
confequent  fubjeflion  to  Afiatic  tyrants.  To  ^able  Great 
Britain  to  outlive  the  general  wreck  of  civilifation,  he  propo&s 
that  a  conftitutional  army  be  immediately  formed  out  of  all  men 
of  property,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thoufand  men,  to 
be  called  out  by  the  king.  But  the  very  eftablifliment  of  fuch 
an  army  would  prevent  the  neceiEty  of  its  being  called  out. 


This  is  a  Jacob  Behmen  in  politics.  Notwithftanding  the 
myfticifm  of  his  philofophy,  and  his  involved,  bombaftic,  and 
ludicrous  ftyle,  a  gleam  of  light  is  npw  and  then  feen  amidft 
clouds  of  darknefs. 


Art.  XV.  Defigns  in  PerfpeSfive  for  Villas^  in  the  ancient 
Cajlle  and  Grecian  Styles.  By  Robert  Morifon,  Part  the  Firji. 
Printed  for  the  Author.  No  Bookfeller's  Name.  London, 
1794. 

TiyrR.  Morifon,  in  an  introdu£lion,  obferves,  that,  in  this 
^^  country,  the  rural  manfion  feems  deftined  not  only  for 
retirement,  but  likewife  for  a  temple  of  hofpitality,  where  the 
proprietor  wifhes  to  exercife  his  munificence,  and  difplay  his 
tafte..  Diverfity  of  opinion  and  fituation  has,  no  doUbt,  occa- 
iioned  great  variety  in  the  difpofition  and  ornamenting  of  thefe 
fabrics.  Upon  examination,  however,  we  fhall  find,  that  all  1 
the  diftin£lion  of  form  which  gives  charafter  to  the  modern 
ftrufture  may  be  traced  to  two  grand  foiirces,  viz.  the  ancient 
Grecian,  and  the  ancient  Caftle  ftyle;  in  which  latter  the 
Gothic  is  fometimes  included.  The  feudal  fyftem  which  per- 
vaded, and  for  many  centuries  governed,  all  Europe,  introduced 
the  Caftle  ftyle  of  building,  as  a  neceflary  confequsnce  of  its 
martial  fpirit,  which  rendered  the  habitation  of  every  chief  li- 
terally a  caftle,  or  place  of  ftrength,  to  which  his  vaflals  might 
fly  for  refuge  in  times  «of  danger ;  for  this  purpofe  the  fituation 
was  generally  upon  fome  rocky  eminence,  which,  by  its  difficult 
accefe,  might  prevent  any  fudden  attack  from  the  enemy,  and, 
by  its  commanding  appearance,  fecure  the  refpeft  of  his  adhe- 
rents. Defence  being  the  chief  obj eft,  towers  and  battlements 
(from  which  they  might  with  fafety  annoy  the  aflailants)  became 
the  principal  ornaments  of  thefe  buildings ;  exaftnefs  of  fym- 
metry  often  gave  way  to  local  neceffity  or  convenience  ^  yet  the 

I  3  -  veftiges 
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veftiges  of  rude  grandeur,  fiill  vifible  in  their  ruins,  afford  2, 
convincing  proof  how  well  they  were  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of 
the  proprietor.— So  powerful  is  the  impreffion  made  by  thefe  ve- 
nerable fragm.ents,  even  at  this  day,  that  many  through  choi(;e 
imitate  that  ftyle,  which  was  the  mere  confequence  pf  ncceffityj 
and  where  the  country  is  bold  and  mountainous,  a  compofition 
of  this  kind  correiponds  with  the  furrounding  landfcape,  ^md  adds 
greatly  to  the  piAurefque  effed  of  the  whole. 

But  when  cultivation  had  changed  the  rude,  negle£ted  plain 
into  a  verdant  lawn,  adorned  with  all  the  varied  imagery  which 
wood  and  water  can  beftow,  the  mild  beauty  of  the  fcene  natu- 
rallv  induced  the  proprietor  to  leave  the  bleak  fummit  of  the 
f  oclc,  and  fix  his  habitation  in  the  bofom  of  the  fmiling  plain.*— 
A  more  refined  fpecies  of  archited^re  was  now  required  to  fuit 
the  genius  of  the  place}  and  the  delicacy  of  the  Grecian  ordeifs 
was  called  in  to  embellifh  and  complete  the  pidure.  This 
country  is  indebted  to  Inigo  Jones  for  the  neareft  approach  to 
die  ancient  fimplicity,  from  which  many  of  bis  fucceflbrs  foon 
deviated,  and,  giving  way  to  the  luxuriance  of  their  fancy,  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  new  and  cumbrous  fyftem,  by  blending  the 
two  oppofite  ftyles,  from  which  heterogeneous  mixture  many 
large  and  coiUly  fabrics  have  dene  but  little  honour  to  the  na- 
tional tafte. 

It  has  been  the  chief  ftudy  in  this  publication  to  preferye 
diftin<5t  the  moft  ilriking  features  which  chara^erife  each  man- 
ner.' That  the  comparifon  may  be  more  eafy,  a  defign  in  each 
is  formed  from  the  fame  plan,  as  this  places  imthe  ilrongeft 
point  of  contraft  that  rude  magnificence  which  peculiarifes  the 
ancient  cadles,  and  delicate  flmplicity  which  is  admired  la  the 
Grecian  flru£lure. 

The  defigns  here  pre(ented  to  the  public  are  fix  in  number, 
elegantly  engraved,  and  beautifully  coloured.  A  defcription  is 
given  of  each,  and  an  eftimate  of  the  expence  at  which  it  migt^c 
be  realifed,  or  carried  into  execution. 


Mr.  Morlfon  appears  to  be  an  artifl  of  correal  tafle  and  judg- 
ment, and  femiliarifed  to  the  hiftory  and  genius  of  architedurq. 
But, 

Non  omnia  pojfumus  omnes^ 

he  is  unequal  to  the  design  of  a  proper  title-page ;  for  he  nei- 
ther tells  us  whether  we  are  to  expeft  any,  or  what  number  of 
other  parts  5  nor  yet  does  he  let  us  know  where  his  firft  part  is 
to  be  had.  The  concluding  line  of  the  title-page  runs  thus: 
«  Printed  for  the  Author*  [blank]  j  where  the  Geometrical  Plans, 
&c,  of  the  Villas  may  be  feen.' 

Art. 


The  Solicitor's  Guide*  I  j5  , 

Art.  XVI.  A  concife  View  of  the  Hiftory  of  Religious  Knew- 
ledge^  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Ejiablijhment  of 
Chrtftianity.  Intended  as  an  IntroduSf ion  for  young  Perfons  and 
others  to  a  proper  Apprehenfion  of  the  Origin,  Progrefsy  Prin'^ 
ciplesy  and  final  Settlement  of  the  Chrijiian  Churchy  on  the  Au'- 
thority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  pp.210.  i2mo.  2S.  Lon- 
don: printed  for  and  fold  by  G.  G.  and  J.  Robinfon,  and  T» 
Longman,  Pater nofter- Row.     1794. 

*npHE  defign  of  this  fmall  publication  is  to  prefent  the  reader 
^  with  a  comprehenfive  hiftory  of  religion  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  fourth  century  after  our  bleffed  Saviour;  a 
fubjed  which  at  no  time  can  be  fuppofed  to  ftand  in  need  of  an 
apology  for  introducing  to  the  public,  even  in  fo  concife  a  me- 
thod as  that  wherein  the  following  is  laid  before  them.  In  re- 
fpe<S):  to  the  performance  itfelf,  it  is  fufficient  to  inform  thofe 
who  candidly  perufe  it,  that  the  materials  have  been  coUefled, 
for  the  moft  part,  from  other  writers,  and  thrown  together  into 
their  prefent  form  originally  for  no  other  purpofe  whatever,  but 
that  of  convenieiice  and  inftrudtion  for  the  younger  branches  of 
a  private  family. 

For  the  fame  caufe  it  appears  likely  to  be  ufeful  in  oth?r 
cafes,  where  the  inftrudion  of  young  perfons  is  intendted,  and 
the  principles  of  religious  information  are  to  be  inculcated.  It 
ieems  probable,  however,  that  to  various  defcriptions  of  reli- 
gious readers  fuch  a  connefl:ed  view  of  the  fubje£t  will  not  be 
efteemed  unacceptable;  feeing  that  it  is  neither  fo  prolix  as  to 
be  capable  of  fatiguing  even  youthful  minds  5  nor  yet  fo  concife 
as  not  to  afford  to  others  alfo  a  commodious  plan  and  fummary 
of  that  great  fyftem  of  divine  benevolence,  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  compendious  introdudion. 


Art.  XVII.  The  Solicitor's  Guide  to  the  PraSfice  of  the  Office 
of  Pleas  in  his  Majejiy^s  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Weflminjier\  in 
which  are  introduced  Bills  of  Co/Is  in  various  Cafes^  and  a  va-^ 
riety  of  ufeful  Precedents  \  with  a  complete  Index  to  the  whole. 
By  Richard  Edmunds,  one  of  the  Attornies  of  the  faid  Office* 
pp.  322.  8vo.     Cadell  and  Davies.     London,  1794. 

•  V|  R.  Edmunds  having  long  obferved  that  the  pradice  of  the 
^^  exchequer  of  pleas  is  in  general  little  known  ot  under- 
ftood ;  and  believing  this  to  arife  from  the  want  of  elucidation ; 
has  compiled  thefe  Iheets  with  a  view  to  fupply  the  defeat.  If 
the  prefent  work  fhould  fucceed  in  difFufing  a  better  knowledge 
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of  the  proceedings  in  this  court^  and  the  fuperior  eafe  and  ad- 
vantage of  praftifing  there,  particularly  to  couhtry  pra<9itioner€, 
his  wiflies  will  be  gratified.  He  does  not  flatter  himfelf  that 
his  work  is  free  from  error,  but  trufts  that  the  profeflion  will 
approve  the  defign,  though  they  ,fliould  not  applaud  the 
execution. 


Mr.  Edmunds,  we,  are  informed,  is  a  man  of  reputation  in 
his  profeflion;  and  it  is  thought,  by  very  competent  judges, 
that,  in  the  prefent  publication,  he  has  done  very  good  fervice, 
both  to  pra£litioners  of  law,  and  thofe  who,  unfortunately  in 
this  law-ridden  age,  have  need  of  their  counfel. 


Art.  XVIII.  Effays^  Phyjiological  and  PraSiicaL,  founded  on  the 
modern  Chemijiry  of  Lavoifier^  Fourcroy^  fffc,  &c,  ^c.  with  a 
Fiew  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic.  By  Francis 
Penrofe^  M.D^  pp.  158.  8vo.  London:  printed  by  Alex- 
ander Grant,  No.  91,  Wardour- Street,  for  Deighton,  Hol- 
born.     1794. 

T  T  has  been  the  fate,  and,  we  may  add,  fometimes  the  mif- 
■*•  fortune  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
prevailing  philofophy  of  every  age.  No  fooner  are  errors  dif- 
coyered,  and  improvements  made,  in  natural  and  experimental 
phiiofophy,  than  the  fons  of  iEfcalapius  labour  hard  in  their 
vacation  to  force  into  the  healing  art  moft  of  the  philofophical 
novelties  that  appear.  The  ancients  had  their  principal  fefis, 
the  empirical^  the  rational^  the  methodical^  and  Galenifts,  whofe 
dogmas  have  nearly  expired.  Amongfl:  the  moderns,  the  older- 
chemical  feet,  of  Paracelfus,  Van  Helmont,  &c.  the  Cartefian, 
or  anatomical,  the  mathematical,  the  mechanical,  have  all  had 
their  day,  but  are  now  obfcured.  The  combination  of  almoft 
the  whole,  under  the  title  of  the  Boerhaavian  doftrines,  lafted 
half  a  century.  This  mixture  of  truth,  hypothefis,  and  error, 
the  parties  themfelves  thought  would  continue  for  ever  perma- 
nent; fo  certainly  true  did  they  confider  their  principles  and 
practice.  A  great  part,  however,  is  now  difputedj  much  is 
proved  falfe,  and  fome  parts  abolifhed,  by  the  deteflion  of  nu- 
merous errors,  and  by  the  iiitrodudtioa  of  many  new  improve- 
ments in  the  Hygaeian  art. 

Lately,  pneumatics  and  chemiftry  fecnj  to  take  the  lead  ill 
occupying  the  fcdulous  attention. of  the  learned  world;  and 
many  ingenious  men  have  made  difcoveries  that  will  merit  the 
thanks  of  pofterity.  Amongfl:  thefe  piay  be  mentioned,  Scheele, 
Bergmann,  Lavoifier,.  Fourcroy,  Black,  Prieftiey,   Cavendifli, 

.  Kirwan, 
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Kirwan^  Higgins,  and  many  others ;  and  though  they  do  not  al- 
ways agree,  either  in  their  experiments,  or  in  the  conclufions  de- 
duced from  them  ;  yet  their  very  controverfies  add  much  to  the 
prefent  flock  of  philofophic  knowledge.  , 

The  author  before  us  endeavours  to  apply  fome  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  greateft  modern  chemifts  to  tne  art  of  medicine  ; 
the  principles  of  which  he  would  reduce  to  two,  heat  and  cold^ 
and  he  conceives  thefe  fufficient  to  explajn  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  animal  economy,  as  likcwife  to  fuggeft  the  moft  rational 
modes  of  curing  difeafes,  '  M.  Fourcroy  obferves,'  fays  the  au- 
thor, '  that  refpiration  is  a  phenomenon  nearly  rcfembling  com- 
*•  buftion.     Common  air  is  decompofed  in  the  one  as  well  as 

*  the  other;  in  order  for  it  to  contribute  to  either  it  muft  con- 
'  tain  a  certain  quantity  of  vital  air,  of  which,  when  it  is  to-' 
'  tally  deprived,  the  mephritic  refidue  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 
'  Refpiration  is,  in  faft,  but  a  flower  comhujlion^  in  which  part 
^  of  the  heat  or  caloric  of  the  vital  air  enters  the  blood  as  it 

*  pafles  through  the  lungs,  and  is  by  it  conveyed  through  the 

*  whole  body. — The  firfl:  clafs  of  principles  analyfed  by  the  new 
^  experiments  in  chemiftry  appear  to  approach  near  to  a  ftate  of 

*  fimplicity,  which  makes  them  refift  all  farther  analyfis.    Thefe 

*  are  two  in  number,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     The  hydrogen  com- 

*  prehends  //§•/;/,  matter  of  heat^  and  inflanrMnable  gas^  com- 
^  monly  called  caloric ;  the  other  is  named  oxygen^  or  vital  air, 

*  whofe  bafis  comprehends  latent  cold,* 

In  the  pra<ftical  part  of  this  work  the  author  fays,  *  Thus 
'  every  difeafe  that  the  debilitating  powers  remove,  '\%Jienic ;  (o 

*  every  one  that  is  cured  by 'ftimulating  means  is  ajihenic.  Thus 

*  the  caufe  of  health  and  difeafe  is  one  and  the  fame,  viz.  a  va^ 
'  riation   of.  excitement,      A    certain   given   degree   conftitutes 

*  health :  every  increafe  or  diminution  of  that  degree  forms  ten- 

*  dency  to  difeafe.' 

Upon  the  Whole,  we  muft  allow,  that  there  is  fome  inge- 
nuity in  the  author's  refearches  and  opinions;  but  many  of  the 
conclufions  from  his  doubtful  premifes  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
explanation  of  the  various  fundtions  of  our  animated  machine  in 
a  ftate  of  health ;  and  they  are  inadmiflible,  for  want  of  more 
proofs,  to  the  difcovery  of  the  true  origin  of  difeafes  or  methods 
of  cure.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  there  were  only  two 
fpecific  caufes  of  difeafes;  and  happier  ftill  would  they  be,  if 
two  general  remedies  could  remove  all  their  morbid  affliftions : 
but  our  medical  experience  forbids  us  to  expeft  any  fuch  happy 
event.  It  would  be  coming  near  to  the  univerfal  medicine, 
of  which  former  enthufiaftic  chemifts  boafted  the  poflTeffion  j 
and  which  was  to  cure  every  affeftion  to  which  the  human  body 
was  liable,  and  to  prolong  life,  in  found  health,  for  many  ages. 
4  Thefe 
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Thefe  chimerical  notions  were  beft  proved  by  the  (hort  lives  and 
icanty  richer  of  the  proprietors  and  projedors  of  the  elixir  vita^ 
of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  or  powder  of  projedion ;  which  laft, 
tbey  faid,  converted  all  bafer  metals  into  gold  \  but,  alas !  de- 
nied the  pretenders  the  common  neceflarles  of  life.  Chemiftry 
is  a  noble  and  ufeful  fcience,  when  kept  in  its  proper  bounds; 
but  It  has  frequently  proved  injurious  to  the  art  of  medicine  by 
mifapplication.  Chemiftry  is,  likewife,  a  pleafing  ftudy;  but 
it  has  often  proved  delufive  to  its  votaries.  We  muft,  bow« 
ever,  obferve,  that  the  prefent  author's  pradice  of  medicine  is 
nearly  the  fume  that  is  in  common  ufe,  in  which  we  find  no- 
thing new  or  extraordinary,  except  the  words  Jtenic  and  afthentc 
applied  to  the  healing  art ;  which  certainly  are  as  good  as  the 
JlriSf'um  and  laxum  of  others;  the  archaus  of  Van  Helmont; 
or  as  the  qualitates  occulta  of  Ariftotle.  The  increafe,  however, 
of  new  names  fometimes  even  to  old  difcoveries,  Ts  amongft 
the  glaring  vices  of  modern  philofophers.  No  fooner  is  any 
new  property  difcovered  in  a  fubftance,  than  the  artift  thinks  he 
has  a  right  to  add  a  new  name  to  the  thing  difcovered;  and  thu$ 
the  ptjzzling  multiplication  of  novel  names  proceeds  ad  infinitum. 
To  us  criiics  it  is  a  laborious  and  perplexing  talk  on  the  me- 
mory, to  be  loaded  for  ever  with  Jymnima  5  it  m^y  in  time  im- 
pair our  judgment.  We  fee  no  end  to  the  nomenclatures  of 
modern  fct. nee;  and  we  enter  our  proteft  againft  them,  until 
the  artifts  have  proceeded  nearer  to  the  end  of  their  labours  and 
inveftigations ;  or  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  much  greater 
perfedion  in  the  arts  to  which  they  direct  their  laudable 
attentions. 


Art.  XIX.  A  Jhort  Englijh  Grammar y  fimplified  to  the  Capa* 
cities  of  Children,  By  John  Hornfey^  Schoolmqfier  at  Scar* 
borough,     pp.  103.  i2mo.  is.    Robinfons.  London,  1793* 

'T*  HE  importance  of  the  fubjefl:,  and  the  fimplicity  and  com- 
^    prehenfivenefs  of  the  author's  plan,  induced  us  to  examine 
this  work  with  particular  care. 

A  grammar  of  the  Engli(h  language  on  an  extenfive  fcale, 
comprehending,  befides  the  common  accidence,  the  application 
and  meaning  of  fingle  words  that  may  appear  fynonymous;  the 
peculiarities  of  idiom ;  and  the  ftrudture  of  fentences  in  regard 
to  harmony,  arrangement,  and  philological  accuracy;  has  long 
been  wanted  by  thofe  who  wifti  to  attain,  without  the  trouble  of 
perfonal  refearch,  a  critical  precifion,  and  general  gracefulnefs  of 
ftyle.  But  fuch  a  work,  however  it  may  be  defired  by  fome, 
could  never  be  of  general  benefit.     Moft  people  have  neither 

time 
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time  nor  application  to  beftow  on  fuch  a  treatife^  and,  indeed, 
their  defire  extends  na  further  than  to  be  able  to  fpeak  and  write 
with  perfpicuity  and  neatnefs  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  A 
grammar,  therefore,  which  might  enable  therti  to  attain  this 
end,  without  much  lofs  of  time,  exertion  of  mind,  or  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  or  any  other  language,  would  certainly 
be  of  very  great  public  advantage. 

Hornfey's  EngliOi  Grammar  is  extremely  fliort;  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  comprehenfive,  as  to  embrace  every  eflential  point 
of  grammar.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  ufhers  it  into  the 
world  with  great  modefly,  as  merely  preparatory  to  the  fhidjr 
jof  Dr.  Lowth*s.  That  it  (hould  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  Dr, 
JLowth's  we  are  far  from  aflerting ;  but  for  thofe  who  wifh  a  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Englilh  language,  Lowth's  is  perhaps 
fcarcely,  while  to  thofe  that  aim  at  mere  perfpicuity  and  neat- 
nefs Mr.  Hornfey's  will  be  found  perfeftly,  fufficient. 

Mr.  Hornfey  beftows  a  very  fmall  portion  of  his  grammar  on 
grthography  and  profidy^  and  arranges  every  thing  under  two 
great  heads,  analogy^  or  parts  of  fpecch,  and  thfifiru£fure  of  fen* 
tenfes.  Under  the  former  he  includes  nine  chapters,  which 
treat  refpeiSively  of  the  article^  noun^  ov  fubfiantive^  adje^Iive^ 
pronoun^  verb  and  participle^  adverb^  conjunSiion^  prepojition^  and 
interjeSlion, 

His  definitions  of  each  of  thefe  conflituents  of  language  are 
.  fimple,  ihort,  and  qomprehenfive.  In  the  text  he  has  the  ge- 
neral rules,  and  the  mofl  important  of  the  exceptions ;  and  in 
notes,  which  are  frequently  both  new  and  ingenious,  he  fubjoins 
fuch  particulars  and  illuftrations  as  are  rteceflary  to  be  acquired 
after  the  pupil  has  become  thoroughly  mafter  of  the  text. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  grammar  includes  eleven  chapters  ; 
tlje  firflt  of  which  contains  the  moft  efTential  rules  oifyntax ;  the 
fecond,  thofe  deviations  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  language 
which  are  fanfiioned  by  grammar,  under  the  name  of  gramma- 
tical figures;  the  third,  definitions  and  rules  of  cadence^  accent^ 
emphafis^  &c.  j  the  fourth,  pun5luation  \  and  the  remaining  fix 
contain  various  exercifes  o^  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  the  work.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  exercifes, 
the  author  deferves  great  praife ;  they  are  well  calculated  not 
only  to  promote  improvement  in  the  Englifli  language,  but  alfo 
to  form  the  heart  to  virtue,  and  to  furnifh  the  underflanding 
with  an  abftra£):  of  human  knowledge ;  as  almoft  all  of  them 
convey  fome  fentiments  of  religion  or  morality ;  fome  paflages 
of  hiflory,  or  fome  obfervation  or  definition  of  fcience.  In  par- 
tici/lar  the  ninth  chapter,  though  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
ercifes in  falfe  fyntax  and  falfe  fpelling,  is  a  regular  epitome  of 
the  arts  and  fciences;   and  the  tenth,   though  for  a  fimilar 
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purpofe,  exhibits  a  Aort  fyftcm  of  drawing.  Exercifes  on  tKis 
plan  have  this  diftinguifljed  advantage;  they  lay  before  the  view 
of  young  people  all  the  difFtrent  occupations  in  which  the  hu- 
man mind  can  be  engaged,  and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  fixing  their  choice  on  that  purfuit  moft  adapted  to  their  par- 
ticular genius ;  inftead,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  of  being  dire<fted  by 
ihe  choice  of  another  to  fome  lin*!  ^f  life  unfuitable  to  their  tem- 
per, and  in  which  they  become  ferviceable  neither  to'themfelves 
nor  to  others. 

This  grammar  concludes  with  a  few  very  ufeful  rules  for  the 
ftrudure,  precifion,  and  unity  of  fentences. 


This  grammar  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  the  end  it 
has  in  view,  viz.  to  furnifh  a  competent  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage to  young  people  previoufly  to  their  makjng  deeper  rc- 
learches  5  and  to  thofe  too  who  want  time  for  thofe  refearches. 
Where  novelty  may  be  cxpeSed,  viz,  in  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
ercifes, and  the  arrangement  throughout,  there  certainly  is  no- 
velty. The  author  is  a  profeffional  man;  and,  while  fome  of  his 
brother  fchoolmafters  may  patronife  his  work  from  private  af- 
fe£lion,  others  may  rejedt  it  from  jealoufy.  We  truft  that  it 
will  be  able  to  (land  on  its  own  merits,  independently  of  par- 
tiality, and  above  the  reach  of  envy. — We  have  never,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reading,  met  with  any  fchool  book  compofed  on  a 
more  fvmplc,  judicious,  and  elegant  plan. 


Art.  XX.  State  of  France  in  May  1794.  Tranjlated/rom  the 
original  of  he  Comte  de  Montgaiilardy  by  Jojhua  Lucock  fVil' 
hnfon^  of  Gray*  s-lnn.  pp.64.  8vo,  is.  6d.  Crolby.  Lon- 
don, 1794. 

ACCORDINGto  Monf.  de  Montgaillard,  «  The  French 
•^^  *  people,  though  the  National  Convention  poffefs  neither 

*  their  confidence  nor  efteem,  will  foon  fan£tion  the  difpofitions 

*  of  order  and  property,  that  it  decrees :  it  has  long  reigned  by 

*  terror,  but  will  foon  demand  refpeft,  if  it  can  this  year  refift, 

*  or  rather  repel,  the  allies  from  the  frontier  of  France.'— 
Again:  '  We  muft  no  longer  think^ of  th^  famines  of  which 

*  newfpapers  have  fo  long  given  us  hopes.  France  is  far  from 
«  wanting  grain.     Agriculture  has  received  the  fu peri n tendance 

*  it  demands.     Eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  efFeftive  men 

*  fght  under  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Iii 
^  finances  the  committee  is  richer  than  united  Europe.' — Yet 
the  lame  autlior  affirms,  that  '  if,  at  the  end  of  this  campaign, 

*  whatever 
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*  wliatc;vcr  be  the  fuccefs,  the  people  are  again  forced  to  fpend 

*  the  remnant  of  their  means  in  favour  of  their  tyrants,  and  not 

*  obtain  the  expe<aed  peace,  I  hefitate  not  to  declare,  that  the 

*  delpair  of  repofe  will  produce  an  explofion  fatal  to  the  tv- 
'  rants.  ^  I  alfo  affirm,  that  neither  the  Committee  of  Public 

*  Safety,  nor  the  fucceeding  government,  can  refift  for  two 

*  years :  they  can  obtain  no  luppljes  but  by  penalties ;  and  thefe 

*  revolutionary  means  muft  neceflarily  be  deftroyed  and  anni- 

*  hilated  by  time.     They  flatter  themfelves  with  the  idea  of 

*  forcing  the  belligerent  powers,  this  winter^  to  peace,  and  to 

*  be  at  liberty  to  employ  clemency,  property,  and   repofe,  in 

*  fuch  a  manner  as  may  confolidate  their  power,  and  difTeminatc 
'  their  principles,  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe.' — I  repeat, 
fays  he  in  a  note,  p.  63,  *  that  the  Convention  cannot  refiflra 

*  fourth  campaign,  nor  the  revolution  two  years  of  war.'— - 
'  This  fummary,'  fays  he,  *  may,  perhaps,  contain  the  moft 

*  oppofite  contradictions ;  but  do  not  forget,  that  a  revolution 

*  produces  and  explains  them  all.' 


This  fingular  pamphlet  has  greatly  attradled  the  public  no- 
tice. We  have  heard  of  divines  who  preached  againft  their 
text.  Our  political  preacher,  notwithftanding  what  he  has  faid 
in  the  laft  fentence  quoted  in  our  brief  analyfis,  appears  ftill, 
to  us,  to  contradift  his  premifes  by  his  conclufion.  For,  after 
giving  a  very  full,  and,  we  have  every  reafon  to  think,  a  very 
candid  and  accurate  ftate  of  affairs  in  France,  moftly,  indeed, 
from  his  own  aflual  obfervation,  the  whole  tending  to  imprpfs 
the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  ftrong  conviftion  of  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  fubduing  that  country  by  force,  be,  all  of  a  fudden, 
wheels  about  juft  at  the  end  of  his  courfe,  and,  upon  the  credit 
of  a  mere  fpeculative  opinion  or  conjeSure,  that  the  French 
cannot  hold  it  out  above  two  years  more^  recommends  a  vigorous 
profecution  of  the  war,  and  affures  us  of  final  fuccefs.— pThe 
on\y  way  in  which  it  is  poffible  to  mould  his  obfervations  into 
any  thing  like  a  confiftent  propofition,  is,  to  conceive  his  mean- 
ing to  be  as  follows :  '  Though  the  combined  powers  cannot 
*  Uibdue  the  French  people  by  force  of  arms,  they  may  weary 
I*  out  their  patience  by  perfeverance  in  war.' — But,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  fubdue  them  by  perfeverance,  is  ftill  to  fubdue  them ; 
^nd,  if  fo  fubdued,  they  are  not  unconquerable.  And,  fecondly, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain,  or  even  probable,  that  the  patience  of 
the  confederacy  that  attacks,  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
entbufiafts  who  defend  the  nafcent  republic. — Suppofing  the 
refources  of  the  contending  parties  to  be  equal,  their  probable 
|>erfeverance  is  to  be  determined  by  the  comparative  intcnfity  • 

and 
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and  duration  of  the  refpedlive  ^irits  by  which  they  are  a£tuat^ 
Now,  the  fpirit  that  unites  different  powers  into  confederations 
is  confefledly  fluftuating  and  tranficnt ;  that  of  liberty  ardent, 
ilrong,  and  conftant.  But  Monf.  de  Mont^atllard  admits  that 
the  refources  of  France  are  greater  than  thofe  of  combii^ed  Eu- 
rope.  With  greater  refources,  more  animating  paffions,  and 
more  dctermineid  refolution,  by  what  logic  cdn  it  be  rendered 

firobable  that  the  French  will  not  hold  out  longer  than  the  al- 
ies  ?  But  it  is  the  fault  of  mod  declaimers,  and  reafoners  widi- 
out  perfeft  candour,  that  they  view  fubjefts  partially,  and  from 
partial  and  particular  inftances  draw  general  conclufions.  The 
juft  reafoner,  in  proportion  to  the  fubiimity  of  his  genius,  rifes 
from  particulars  to  generals,  marking  the  circumftances  in 
which  particular  inftances  agree,  and  thofe  alfo  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifhcd.  Thus  he  obtains  views  fteady  in  proportion 
to  their  fublimityi  and  commanding  inferior  daftes  by  compre- 
hending them.  It  is  an  cafy  matter  to  point  out  many  caufes  of 
difcontent  and  impatience  in  the  French  nation.  But  confider, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  like  that  of  charity, 

*  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  bopeth  all  things,  en- 

*  dureth  all  things  *.'  The  poor,  opprefled  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  maintained  a  fuccefsful  ftruggle  againfl:  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  is  for  want  of  philofophy  that  fo  many  fatal  errors 
are  committed  by  vulgar  princes  and  minifters  of  ftate.  They 
fee  only  thofe  particulars  that  are  aflbciated  together  by  dieir 
own  prejudices  f- 

♦  I  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

f  The  war  has  for  feme  time  been  confidered,  agreeably  jto  the 
premifes^  not  to  the  conclufion  of  Monf.  Montgaillard,  as  hopelefs. 
They  who  are  the  moft  Hrenuous  defenders  of  it  are  nearly  reduced 
to  own  this  themfelves ;  and  all  they  have  to,  fay  is,  *  with  whom 

*  fhall  we  treat?'  Others  again  affirm,  that  we  might  have  treated 
with  Roland,  with  Dan  ton,  with  Robcfpierre ;  and  that,  the  fall  of 
any  of  thefe  individuals  would  not  have  had  the  leaft  influence  on  a 
treaty  that  would  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Convention,  and  fe- 
cured  by  the  united  wi(hes  of  all  the  people  of  France.  In  our  re- 
view of  Mallet  du  Pan's  Confiderations  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  148.)  we 
prcdifled  the  fall  of  Robeipicrre,  and  added,  that  *  when  this  took 

*  place,  the  fyftem  would  lufFer  no  change.'  The  event  has  juilified 
that  prcdidUon.  We  have  now  a  new  Robefpicrre  in  Tallien.  By 
and  by  his  turn  will  come  to  be  deftroyed.  But  the  fyftem  will  re- 
main. The  Englifli  people  have  never  looked  at  any  thing  in  the 
French  revolution  but  men,  while  the  French  (to  ufe  the  words  of 
Tallien)  neither  know  nor  care  for  men ;  they  look  at  liberty  and 
the  republic. 

Art; 
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Art.  XXL     The  Head  and  Limbs;   a  Fable.     By  Sir  John 
Ranifea*    pp.8.  4to.  is.    Harrifon.    London,  1794. 

T  T  will  be  quite  natural,  it  is  obferved  in  an  advertifement, 
-*-  for  every  reader  to  fuppofe,  not  only  that  the  author  of  the 
Head  and  Limbs  has  adopted  the  familiar  metre  of  La  Fon- 
taine, which  is  in  fome  meafure  true ;  but  that  iEsop's  Belly 
and  Members  furniftied  the  idea  of  the  fable  itfelf.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  faft.  It  arofe  from  an  accidental  and  fudden 
refledtion,  that  the  head  was  by  nature  calculated  to  govern  the 
body;  and  an  inftantaneous  tranfition  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
favourable  to  a  rational  or  limited  monarchy. 

EXTRACTS., 

•  But  lately  [fhe  members]  grown  more  knowing  than  they 

were. 
They  found  the  head  was  nouriih'd  by  their  labours ; 
And  when  they  once  had  made  this  grand  difcovery. 
Their  peace  of  mind  was  loft  paft  all  recovery. 
In  fuch  a  fit,  the  Limbs  fo  mighty  wife. 
Forming  a  grand,  a  national  convention, 
Refolv'd  to  vote  againft  the  Head's  fupplies. 
And  thus  to  merit  honourable  mention* 
^ite  at  a  ftand 
7as  either  hand, 
Each  gout-fwoln  toe 
Refus'd  to  eo. 

And  neither  leg  would  move  a  peg. 
To  furnilh  new  fupplies  for  royal  jaws : 
Tho*  not  a  iingle  grinder  he  could  ftir. 
Knew  every  growling,  difcontented  cur. 
That  did  not  help  to  (life'  their  own  vile  maws. 
The  tongue  of  eloquence  to  fpeak  efTay'd ; 
To  drown  his  voice,  the  fenfelefs  mob  huzza'd. 
That  fawning  courtier  they  had  heard  too  much. 
The  devil  a  morfel  more  fhould  he  e'er  touch ! 
They  knew  him  well — the  tongue,  a  (pecious  elf! 
Whatever  he  faid,  fpoke  only  for  himlelf. 
The  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nofe,  advanc'd  their  claim ; 
They  too  were  courtiers,  and  their  fate  the  fame. 

—With  (houts  of  joy 

The  maniacs  cry, 
Tho*  all  our  ftrength  in  war  we  fpend. 

Though  every  drop  of  blood  we  (hed, 
And  though yifr{/}  in  death  muft  end. 
Yet  will  we  be  without  a  head. 

Off 


Quit 
Wai 
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Off  la  an  inilant>  at  th*  accurs'd  command^ 
The  monarch  fell  beneath  th*  unnatural  hapd ; 
But  with  him  fell  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow. 
And  every  rebel  limb  was  quicldy  laid  as  low.' 


The  RELATION  between  the  head  and  the  other  members  of 
the  body  has  very  naturally  fuggcftcd  allegories  to  different  minds 
on  different  occafions,  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Such 
an  allegory  we  find  not  only  in  claffical,  but  in  the  facred 
writers  j  and  that  the  idea  of  the  allegory  before  us  might  have 
been  fuggefted  by  fome  affcciation,  independently  of  the  fable  of 
^fop,  copied  by  different  ancient  writers,  is  a  thing  in  itfelf 
highly  credible,  as  well  as  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  declaration 
of  our  refpeftable  author.  Some  objeftions  may  be  made  to  this 
poem,  by  nice  ears,  in  refpe^  to  rhyme  and  harmony ;  but  the 
allegory  is  well  fuflained  throughout  \  the  allufions  to  the  pre- 
fent  phrcnfies  of  France  are  juft  and  happy  j  and  the  moral  is 
falutary  and  important; 


Art.  XXII.  Tl^e  Poems  of  Anna  Maria,  pp.  62.  8vo.  Price 
One  Golden  Mohur.  Calcutta :  from  the  Prefs  of  Thomfon 
and  Ferris ;  and  fold  by  T,  Cadell,  Jun.   and  W.  Davies. 

1793- 

npHE  flattering  approbation  with  which  fome  of  thefe  poems 
•■•  were  received,  on  their  appearance  in  the  Afiatic  Mirror 
and  Calcutta  Morning  Poft,  induced  the  authorefs  to  arrange 
and  puWifh  them  with  additions. — Anna  Maria  is  imprefl  with 
the  moft  grateful  pleafure  for  the  very  diftinguifhed  patronage 
(he  has  been  honoured  with ;  and  regrets  that  her  ill  ftatc  of 
health,  for  fome  time  paft,  has  prevented  her  from  making  the 
book  more  extenfive  and  complete.  Proud  of  the  encomiums 
beftowed  on  the  efforts  of  her  mufe,  Anna  Maria  will  ever 
-be  zealous  to  merit  the  applaufe  of  a  polished  people — to 
whom  thefe  poems  aie  refpe(5tfully  dedicated.  The.  polifhcd 
people  whom  our  authorefs  has  chiefly  in  her  eye  are,  no  doubt, 
her  fubfcribers,  of  which  (he  has  given  a  lift  to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  7^he  poems  are,  An  Ode  to 
Happinefs — Ode  to  Senfibility — Ode  to  Refle<ftion— Sonnet  to 
Echo — Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Delia  Crufca — ^InvocatiOn  to  the 
Mufe — Ode  to  Apathy — Elegiac  Ode,  infcribed  to'  Sir  John 
Shore,  Bart. — Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  Louis  the  Unfortunate 
—Sonnet  to  the  Moon — Sonnet  to  the  Morning  Star — Ode 

infcribed 


The  Poifm  of  Anna  Maria.  i  ^^ 

infcribed  to  Delia  Crufca — Marie  Antoniette-s  Complaint  in 
Prifon— Ode  to  Suicide — Ode  to  Solitude— Ode  to  Fancy- 
Adieu  to  India* 

EXTRACTS. 

*  From  the  Ode  to  Della  Crusca* 

*  Triumphant  bard,  my  verfe  infpire 
With  bright  Apollo*s  fparkling  firej 
To  THE£  the  wild  delirium  runs» 
Like  comets  to  their  centre  funs  j 
1  feel  the  proud  impaffioa*d  glow 
Thro*  ^^tt'j  trilling  fibre  flow ; 
My  mufe  on  rapture's  rofy  wings. 
Her  harmony  o'er  paflion  flings^ 
For  THEE  the  vivid  fancies  dare 
To  range  the  luftrous  orbs  of  air;   . 
From  ftar  to  liar  their  glories  trace. 
And  with  them  Della  Crufca  grace.' 

'  From  the  Ode  to  Fakcy, 

'Alike,  when  rofy-finger*d  mom 

Her  glories  on  the  twilight  flings  ; 
The  lovely  cherubs  of  the  dawn. 

Wanton  on  their  purple  wings : 
And  fee  the  flaky  mifts  arife. 
In  fpiral  columns  to  the  fkies; 
While  vellal  health,  with  joy  elate. 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  golden  gate. 

Where  fair  Aurora  leads  the  hours,  ' 

To  carrol  thro'  their  funny  bow'rs ; 
There  Fancy,  with  imperial  gaze. 
Adores  Apollo's  radiant  blaze ; 
And,  with  a  confcious  blifs,  impearb 
His  fparkling  diamonds  in  his  golden  curls/ 

•  Frc/» /i&f  Elegiac  Ode /a  5^/>  John  Shore  an  thi  Death  of 
his  tivo  infant  Children  in  England*  f 

<  Philosophy,  thou  faint  divine. 
Around  each  quivering  fibre  twine. 
The  mufe  with  temper'd  luftre  fkill. 
And  cairn  the  pulfe  of  paflion 's  trill ; 
O'er  forrows  fainting,  feverilh  fenfe 
Thy  mental  folaces  difpenfe.* 


The  charafler  of  Poetry  is  juftly  exhibited  by  Anna 
Mahia  in  a  motto  taken  from  Thomfon's  Seafons,  and  inferted 
in  her  title-page : 

KMG.  REV.  VOL.  XXIV.   AUG.  1794.  '     **"  «cnc . 


j^.^  The  Capthi  Monarch, 

«  Hence  [by  the  aid  of  philofophy]  poetry  exalts 
Her  vOTce  to  ages ;  and  informs  the  page 
With  mufic,  image,  fentiment,  and  thought.* 

Thomfon,  for  the  feke  of  harmony,  in  this  enumeration,  ha8 
placed  mufic  and  image  before  fentiment  and  thought ;  although, 
in  the  nature  of  juft  poetical  genius,  they  are  pofterior  and  con- 
fequcnt  to  them,  according  to  that  of  MiltoK  ; 

•  And  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move. 
Harmonious  numbers.' 

But  in  the  fchool  of  Dell  a  Crusca,  unfortunately  the  avowecl 
Apollo  of  our  authorfcfs,  imagery  and  verfification  feem  to  be 
the  firft  objedte.  No  fimplicity  or  grandeur  of  defign ! '  No 
chafte  imitation  of  nature !  From  the  marked  lineaments  of 
nature,  both  phyfical  and  moral,  the  friflcy  Delia  Crufca  is  per-^ 
petually  ftepping  afide  and  hopping  after  gaudy  flowers  and 
butterflies.  The  pathetic  tone  of  poetry  is  change4  into  the 
quaverings  of  affectation;  the  found  of  the  trumpet  and  organ 
into  the  tinkling  of  bells. — Anna  Maria  does  not  fpem  to  be 
deficient  in  imagination,  or  in  acquired  knowledge;  but  fhe, 
like  many  others,  f6llows  after  a  faulty  model.  We  advife 
her  to  renounce  her  Delia-  Crufcan  Apollo,  and  pay  her  ad- 
drefies  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere ;  to  abandon  the  profufion  of 
Gothic  ornament,  and  imitate  <that  delicate  fimplicity  which  is 
'  fo  juftly  Mmired  in  Grecian  architeflure. 


Art.  XXIIL  The  Capthe  Monarch;  a  Tragedy^  in  FiveJSh. 
By  Richard  Hey^  of  the  Middle  Temple^  Efq.  LL.  D.  and  Fel- 
low of  Magdalen  College^  Cambridge.  pp.107.  8vo.  London  1 
printed  for  Vernor  and  Hood,  No.  10,  Birchin-Lane,  Corn- 
hill;  J.  Edwards,  Pall-Mall;  and  R.  Faulder,  New  Bond- 
Street.     1794. 

EXTRACT. 

VSCENE    lyL.'^rhe  King  folus. 

«  MOW  haftena  down  my  fun  to  its  horizon. 
•*-^    Of  all  we  fe?  on  earth  how  fades  the  glare ! 
Life's  goods  and  ills  are  mixM  and  melted  down 
In  mild  and  inolFeniive  hues :  that  ftir. 
Indeed,  a  gentle  parting  melancholy ; 
They  lightly  touch,  but  grapple  not  the  foul. 
That  world  which  lies  before  me,  though^  with  clouds 

T18 
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^is  dimm'dv  yet  holds  mjne  eye  with  force  unkno\^ri 
Till  now.     There  is  a  language  talk'd  by  meni 
Calling  this  firft  vain  world  a  fhadow,  bubble, 
A  houfc  for  travellers;  and  the  next  our  home,  , 

Our  journey's  end,  our  being.     Thefe  are  v(rords  i 
And  words  are  heard  and  fpoken.    But  to  fee. 
Stand  here  on  the  grave*^  brink  ;^-no  earthly  vapour^ 
To  thwart  the  eye. — My  foes,  how  feeble  feem  they  \ 
Anger  they  cannot  move.     A  paffing  pity  5-— ^ 
,    Then  they're  forgot.     My  friends  who  with  me  fufFer, 
Who  fuffer  yjr  me,  fill  the  narrow  fpdcd 
My  bufy  mmd  can  grant  to  all  Pm  leaving. 
For  thefe  what  can  a  king  dethron'd  and  dying  ? 
Pray  to  hb  King  [kneils.] — Sovereign  of  all,  whofc  throng 
Stands  open  to  the  captive  and  condemn'd. 
Look  on  my  friends.     Bind  up  their  wounds.    Difcharge 
T,he  debts  1  owe  them ;  and  reflore  them  to  me  ;-^-ia 
But  there,  where  fin  and  fbrrow  are  no  more** 

This  tragedy  is,  under  feigned  namesj  intended  to  repre* 
fent  the  fufferings  of  the  late  King  and  Queen  of  France  j 
and  we  could  wim  with  the  author,  their  fate  had  been  as  hd 
has  drawn  it.  This  tragedy  is.  written  in  a  manner  to  raife 
compaffion,  and  to  draw  the  tear  of  pity  from  the  reader.  The 
King  is  reprefented  to  be  what  every  one  fays,  a  good  hufband 
and  father,,  and  a  juft  man.  The  fufferings  of  the  royal  family 
Ure  aflFeftingly  pourtrayed  at  their  final  feparation.  This  au-^ 
thor's  produi^ion  has  as  much  claim  to  merit  as  moft  of  his 
predecefTors  who  have  written  on  the  fame  fubje^* 


Art.  3^XIV.  J  Differtatidri  dn  the  Exijienciy  Nature^  and 
Extent (f  the  prophetic  Powers  of  the  humari  Mind*,  with  un- 
queJiiomhU  Examples  of  fever al  eminent  Prdphecies  of  what  is 
now  aSfingy  and  foon  to  be  fulfilled^  upon  the  great  Theatre  of 
Europe,    pp.  40.  8vo.  is.     Crolby.    London,  i794- 

^HE  author  of  the  differtation  obferves,  that  the  Almighty 
^  Creator  of  the  world,  to  manifeft  his  provident  and  bene- 
volent care  of  his  creatures^  and  to  leave  them  without  cxcufe^ 
has  not  only  furnifhed  them  with  a  particular,  but  alfo  with  a 
general  and  coitftant  revelation  of  his  divine  will  and  purpofe, 
in  a  communication  of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  certain  indi- 
viduals of  every  age  and  country;  and  this  not  confined  eithei: 
to  the  Jewifli  nation,  or  to  any  particular  rank,  age,  or  condi- 
tion of  men: 

K  z  I  ;     1  The 
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'  The  whole  world,*  layi  he,  *  has  witnefled  the  pardaraccoBi'  - 
plifhment  of  thofe  prophecies  by  which  were  predidled  the  rife  and 
j^ll  of  andchrijd,  or  die  papacy,  and  of  thofe  ten  kingdoms  which 
were  to  partake  of  her  whoredoms  and  abominations,  anj  which 
were  afterwards  to  turn  againft  her,  eat  her  fiefh  and  delboy  her» 
and  then  fink,  in  turn,  under  the  weight  of  their  own  iniquities. 
We  have  feen  thefe  things  in  part  verifi^,  and  are  waiting,  in  awful 
fufpenfe,  for  that  final  coniiimmation,  which,  according  to  the 
limited  period  of  time  afiigned  in  the  Revelation,  cannot  now  be 
far  off. 

'  The  fame  facred  oracles  (the  Revelations),  as  expounded  by  the 
ableft  and  foundefi:  divines,  teach  us  to  expe£l,  about  this  time,  the 
deftrudion  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  and  the'gathering  together,  fet- 
element,  and  converfion,  of  Uie  Jewiih  nation.  For  God  ka»  de- 
clared, he  will  yet  remember  his  cho(en  people,  in  his  good  time. 

*  Since  the  apoftolic  age,  although  miracles  have  ceafed,  we  have 
yet  experienced  the  moft  indubitable  proofs  of  the  occaiional  in- 
fluence of  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  upon  the  human  mind,  and  the 
accurate  conopletion  of  many  recent  prophecies,  leaves  as  without 
the  Ihadow  of  a  doubt  of  its  Continuance,  even  to  the  prefent  feafon, 
which  feems  fo  prolific,  and  teeming  with  direful  events,  and  fo  truly 
ifi  need  of  fupernatural  light  and  information.' 

The  perfons  from  whofe  written  or  oral  prediflions  the  fpirit 
of  prophecy  is  exemplified,  are  Dr.  John  Harvey,  Michael 
Noftradamus,  William  Lilly,  Anna  Trapnel,  Mr.  Love,  John 
Tillinghaft,  Peter  Jurien,  Seth  Darwin,  Robert  Nixon,  Robert 
Flemming,  John  Lacy,  John  Maximilian  Daut,  Rev.  Mr.  Joha 
Wilfon,  Biftiop  Newton,  Baron  Swcdenbourg,  Daniel  Defoe, 
Dr.  Prieftley,  Dr.  Goldfmith,  James  Lambert,  Dr.  Smdlet^ 
Martha  Ery,  Hannah  Green,  St.  Thomas  of  Becket,  Dr.  Sibly. 

The  pi'ophecies  here  cited  are  of  four  kinds :  fuch,  like  thofe 
of  Martha  Ery  and  Hannah  Green,  as  are  founded  on  a  kind  of 
intuitive  mental  perception,  or  fecond-fight;  fuch  as  are  founded 
on  aftrology ;  fuch  as  are  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  fcrip- 
ture ;  and  luch  as  are  founded  on  reafon  for  apticipating  the  fu- 
ture from  the  paft.  As  to  the  firft  clafs,  many  reveries  have,  no 
doubt,  been  accidentally  verified ;  and  many  more  lies  have  been^ 
invented.  As  to  the  fecond,  feveral  great  philofophers,  not 
without  a  {hew  of  reafon,  maintain  that  certain  conjunftures 
and  afpefls  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  an  influence  on  the 
tempers  and  paffions,  and  confequently  on  the  deftiny  of  men 
and  nations.  With  regard  to  the  third,  the  completion  of  fun- 
dry  fcriptural  prophecies  is  univerfally  known.  And  of  the* 
fourth  we  Have  very  ftriking  examples  in  the  letters  here  inferted. 
of  Dr.  Goldfmith  and  Dr.  Smollet.— The  letter  from  SmoHet^ 
on  inquiry,  we  have  found  to  be  authentic. 

Art. 
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Art.  XX v.  Thi  Necromancer -^  orj  The  Tale  of  the  Black 
Forefi.  Founded  on  Fa£fs.  Tranjlated  from  the  German  of 
Lawrence  Flamenberg^  by  Peter  Tentkold.  In  Two  Volumes. 
pp.475.   i2nio.    Lane.     London,  1794* 

hpHIS  tale  is  Taid  to  be  founded  on  fafts ;  but  we  muft  fup- 
'■'    pofe  fome  embelliQlments  ha>«e  been  added;  or  that  the 

^  people  where  the  fcene  lies  muft  have  been  wonderfully  credu« 

P^  Iqus.  To  thofe  who  are  fond  of  reading  ftories  of  ghofts,  thi$ 
book  may  be  entertaining,  and  alfo  inftrudive,  as  it  may  tend 
to  fhew  how  ealily  fuperftition  may  be  worked  Upon  without 

I  any  foundation  in  reality.  The  ftory  of  Wolf,  a  robber,  ex- 
hibits, in  lively  colours,  the  ftings  of  confcience  after  the  c(Hn« 

'    miflion  of  ait  atrocious  deed : 

!        *  Thi$  mode  of  life  I  continued  for  feveral  months  without  being 
\     detected.    One  morning  I  was  rambling  through  the  foreft>  purfuing 
I     the  traces  of  a  deer.    Having  hunted  without  fuccefs  two  tedious 
hours,  I  began  to  give  up  every  hope  of  coming  at  my  prey,  when  I 
I     faw  it  at  once  within  the  reach  of  my  gun.    I  took  my  aim,  and  was 
I     going  to  fire,  but  darted  fuddenly  back,  when  I  faw  a  hat  upon  the 
\     ground,  not  far  from  me.     I  looked  around  with  great  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  beheld  Robert,  the  game-keeper,  ilanding  behind  the  trunk 
of  an  oak,  and  aiming  at  the  fame  deer  which  I  intended  to  kin, 
I     My  blood  froze  in  my  veins  as  I  beheld  the  author  of  all  my  misfor- 
tunes; and  this  ve/y  man,  whom  I  hated  mdft  among  all  the  whole 
i     human  race,  was  within  the  reach  of  my.  fufee*    Infernal  joy  thrilled 
my  whole  frame ;  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  guii  for  the  uni- 
vcrfe :  ^e  burning  revenge,  which  till  then  had  been  rankling  in 
,     my  bofom,  rofe  up  into  my  fingers  ends,  which  was  going  to  put  an 
I     end  to  my  adverfary's  life.     However,  an  invifible  hand  feemed  to 
I     retain  my  arm  to  prevent  the  horrid  deed :  I  trembled  violently  as  I 
directed  my  gun  againft  my  foe — a  chilly  fweat  bedewed  my  face— ^, 
my  teeth  began  to  chatter,  as  if  a  fevere  froft  had  feized  my  frame—- 
methought  1  felt  the  icy  fang  of  death  upon  my  heart,  and  every 
nerve  was  quivering.— I  hefitated  a  moment— one  more  elapfed— *and 
now  a  third.     Revenge  and  confcience  were  ftruggling  violently  for 
viftory.    The  former  gained,   and  Robert  lay  weltering  in  hift 
blood.—* 

*  My  gun  dropped  on  the  ground  when  Robert  feH.  Murderer^ 
fiammered  I  with  quivering  lips.— The  foreft  was  as  filent  as  a 
churchyard,  and  1  heard  diftindlly  the  word  murderer.  Creeping 
nearer  to  the  fpot  where  my  enemy  lay  fwimming  in  his  blood,  I  faiy 
him  juft  expire,  I  flood  a  dreadful  minute  of  grifly  horror  before 
my  murdered  foe,  as  if  petrified.— A  yelling  laughter  rellored  me  ta 
the  ufe  of  my  fenfes :  *  Wilt  thou  any  more  tell  tales,  good  friend/ 
laid  I,  ftepping  boldly  nearer,  and  turning  him  upon  his  back.  jiUt 
eyes  were  wide  open — I  grew  ferious,  and  every  power  tf  utterance 
&d;  ftrange  and  horrid  tenfations  chilled  my  heart. 

^  K3  <'TiU 
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*  Till  then  I  had  been  a  tranfgrcflbr  of  the  laws  on  Ac  fcorepf 
ihe  difgracs  I  had  fuffered ;  bot  now  1  bad  perpetrated  a  deed  for 
which  I  had  not  yet  atoned.  An  hour  before  that  homd  adion,  no 
man  living  wpulci  haye  been  able  to  perfuade  ine  that  there  was  a 
more  abjed  being  upon  earth  than  my felf;  \^xli  How  I  began  to  fancy 
that  I  had  been  enviable  an  hour  ago. 

*  Not  the  moll  diftant  idea  of  God's  judgments  came  in  my  mind: 
however,  I  6ad  a  confufed  notion  of  halter  and  gibbet,  and  of  the 
execution  of  a  murderer,  wKich  I  had  witneiTed  when  a  boy.  The 
idea  of  having  forfeited  my  life  froze  my  very  foul  with  fear:  I 
wilhed  ardently  that  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  reftore  to  life  my 
ilain  enemy,  and  racked  my  brain  to  recall  to  rccoUedion  all  the  in- 
juries he  had  made  me  fiifi^r;  but,  ftrange  to  tell,  my  memory 
ieemed  to  be  extinguiihed ;  I  could  not  recall  a  ihadow  of  aU  the 
ideas  whijcb,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  had  tilled  my  foul  \^th 

[lowing  revenge ;  I  could  not  conceiye  how  I  could  commit  fuch  4 
lorri.d  deed/ 


This  piece  1$  not  defective  in  genius  or  fancy;  thotigh,  to 
moft  readers,  }t  will  probably  appear  wanting  in  juft  tafte  an4 
defign, 


Art.  XXVI.     Turkijh  Tales.     In  Two  Volumes.     By  Jofepb 
Moifter.    pp.400,  8\to,     Lane.    London,  1794. 

•npITESE  Tales  are  five  in  number:  the  firft  volume 
^  containing  four,  viz.  Selim  and  Almeira;  Prince  Kefter- 
man  and  Felicia;  Nourmahal,  Queen  of  the  Indies;  and 
the  Fair  Hibernian :  the  fecond,  the'  Barber  of  Peru.  A  fpeci- 
men  of  thefe  pieces  we  fliall  give  in  a  brief  abridgment  of  the 
Indies ;  of  which  the  bint  upon  which  it  is  founded  may  be  found 
in  Tanemier's  Oriental  Travels.  , 

The  Great  Mogu},  Gehan-Guir,  was  a  paffionate  adiiiirer 
!6f  beautiful  women.  The  diftreffed  wife  and  daughter  of  a 
Perfian  captain,  condemned  to  death  for '  rebellioiis  practices, 
prefent,  in  pcrfon,  a  petition  for  his  life  to  the  Sultan,  who  is 
jlt  firft  tranfported  with  rage,  but  afterwards  foftened  and  ab- 
forbed  in  admiration  of  the  younger  lady,  who  had  thrown  afide 
her  veil,  and  now  knelt  before  him. — He  gave  immediate  or- 
ders for  rhe  liberation  of  the  captain,  and,  while  his  wife  went 
to  meet  and  congratulate  hini  on  his  releafe,  his  daughter  was, 
by  the  Sultan,  conduced  into.the  feraglio,  where  fhe  had  mag- 
nificent apartments  affigned  to  her;  and  in  a  (hort  time  her  fa- 
ther ^y^s  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army  of  Hin- 
doftan.  The  elegance  of  her  manners,  and  thie  entertainment 
pf*ber  converfation,  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  on  the  heart  of 
^9  SwlJan^  th^t  he  pubjicly  married  her|  giving  her,  at  tb? 
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fame  time,  the  name  of  Nourmahal,  which  fignifie^  the  h'ght  of 
the  feraglio.— i-What  a  glorious  fate,  faid  Nourmahal  often  to 
herfelf,  would  mine  be,  could  t  but  render  it  permanent,  and 
fecure  to  inyfclf  the  continuance  of  power  after  the  decline  of 
beauty !  But  by  the  fons  of  Gehan-Guir,  who  can  now  fcarccly 
conceal  their  hatred,  I  may,  in  an  inftant,  be  hurled  from  this 
elevated  fituatiorit  and  fall  into  one  much  lower  than  that  from 
which  I  rofc.— The  pleafures  of  defpotic  fway  made  fo  ftrong 
an  impreffion  on  the  towering  mind  of  Nourmahal,  that  (he  rc- 
folved  to  urge  the  Sultan  to  relinquifh  his  throne  to  her,  if  it 
was  but  for  a  few  hours.  At  a  favourable  crifis  (he  thus  ad- 
addrefled  the  Sultan :  <  O  Sultan !  let  your  faithful  Nourmahal 

*  become  a  defpotic  monarch  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
<  hours,  and  in  that  fliall  every  wifli  of  her  heart  be  gratified.* 
The  beautiful  Sultana  not  only  obtained  this  requoft,  but  the 
fituation  which  (he  had  fo  ardently  defired,  was  fecured  to  her 
during  the  life  of  the  voluptuous  and  indolent  monarch. 

It  is  now  time  to  paufe,  and  aik,  whether,  fefpe^ed  abroad, 
revered  at  home,  courted,  flattered,  i^olifed-«r-the  happipefs  of 
the  Sultanefs  was  enfured?  Far  from  it.  The  novelty  of  un- 
limited power  foon  became  familiar  2  her  cares  were  increafed  ; 
and  her  pleafures  and  amufements  abridged. — Gehan-Guir, 
ftruck  by  the. angel  of  death,  is  fucceeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
fon  Cha-Gehan,  who,  aftonilhed  at  the  order  with  which 
Nourmahal,  his  ftep-mother,  had  condu^d  public  affairs,  and 
penetrated  by  her  generofity  in  cheerfully  paving  the  way  for  his 
fucceffion  to  the  throne,  fettled  upon  her  the  palace  of  Agra,  aivd 
the  extenfive  demefoes  annexed  to  it.  ' 

Two  years  the  princcfe  paffed  in  feclufion :  (he  afterwards 
turned  her  attention  to  works  of  benevolence:  (he  inftrufted  the 
young,  fupported  the  aged,  and  cultivated  genius  that  would 
otherwife  have  languiflied  in  ebfcurity.-r— The  days  of  Nour- 
mahal glided  fmoothly  on,  and,  happy  in  her  fituation,  flie  fr^ 
qucntlyafked  herfelf  this  queftion;  'What  is  the  fatisfaftioa 

*  arifing  fron^  diflipation,  fplendour,  power,  pon^ip,  and  ambi- 

*  tion,  compared  to  th^t  v^^hich  I  now  enjoy?     Might  we  not 

*  repeat  the  queftion  I  have  juft  afked  myfelf,  and,  with  great 

*  propriety,  fay  to  a  monarch  or  hero.  Ah,  friend  \  I  much  doubt 

*  whether  your  time  would  not  have  been  more  ufefiilly  em- 

*  ployed  to  yourfelf,  and  more  acceptably  in  the  eye  of  Omni- 
^  potence,  had  you  tended  a  flock,  cultivated  a  garden,  oc 

.*  taught  a  village  fchool.' 

Thefe  Tales  are  Ample,  amufing,.  and  fraught  with  impor* 
tant  moral  inftruftion.  Tbey  arc,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to 
cuftoms  and  manners;  an4  pplTefs  ^11  the  interpft,  without  the 
txtravagance,  of  eaftern  compofitions. 

k;  4  /Vr 
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For   the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
.     NATIONAL       AFFAIRS 
for      AUGUST       i794* 

FRANCE. 

THERE  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  hiftoiy, 
any  circumftance,  or  combination  of  circumfiances,  from 
which  the  human  mind  has  received  fo  violent  an  agitation,  as 
that  which  has  accompanied  the  diScvtnt  Oiades  and  fhapes  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  reformation  of  religion  is  one  of 
thofe  great  events  to  which  this  revolution  bears  the  greateft 
fimilarity.  But  the  reformation,  modified  by  German  phlegm, 
was  deliberate  and  regular  in  its  progrefs :  the  French  revolu- 
tion, deeply  tin6lured  with  French  levity  and  fire,  has  pai^ 
fuddenly  from  form  to  form ;  nor  can  it  yet  be  conjedlured  in 
what  it;s  devious  courfe  will  terminate.  In  France  the  grada- 
tions frdm  defpotifin  to  limited  monarchy;  from  limited  mo- 
narchy to  republicanifm ;  from  republicanifm  to  democracy; 
and  from  democracy  to  anarchy;  have  been  extremely  rapid ;  (b 
rapid  indeed,  that,  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  changes,  the  form, 
if  form  it  may  be  called,  of  anarchy  alone  is  feen,  on  a  general 
view,  as  a  fiery  objeft,  whirled  rapidly  round  and  round,  exhi- 
bits the  appearance  of  a  permanent  circle.  In  this  political 
whirlpool  the  focial  feelings  have^l  been fwallowed upand  loflr. 
The  name  of  freedom  has  been  proftituted  to  the  moft  oppreffive 
and  cruel  purpofes;  a  barbarous  ferocity  has  ufurped  the  name 
of  national  courage ;  the  completed  internal  tyranny  has  been 
difguifed  in  the  garb  of  revolutionary  ardour ;  and  every  popular 
leader  has  fallen  a  facrifice  to  popular  ^ury. 
What  the  ultimate  views  of 

ROBESPIERRE, 

with  hi 8  creatures  or  aflbciates,  were,  or  whether  he  had  any 
fixed  and  determinate  plan  at  all  *,  farther  than  the  immediate 
gratification  of  an  intriguing  and  reftlefs  difpofition,  incapable 
of  copartnerfhip  or  moderation,  cannot  yet  be  certainly  known. 
Some  have  thought  that  it  was  his  defign  to  bring  the  Dauphin 
out  of  his  Confinement,  and,  in  his  perfon,  t6  reftore  monarchy. 

'  ♦  It  was  faid  by  Cromwell,  or  of  Cromwell,  that  a  man  never 
jnountcd  higher  than  when  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going. 

But 
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But  Robefpierre  was  generally  confidered  as  a  determined  fa- 
natic: nor  could  he  have  any  reafonablc  hope,  in  the  aftual 
temper  of  the  nation,  and  under  the  new  divifion  of  property,  of 
being  able  to  carry  that  plan  into  execution.  On  the  other 
band,  if  he-  reflefted  at  all  on  the  inveterate  paffion  for  liberty 
that  bad  pervaded  all  France,  and  difcomfited  fo  m'any  attempts 
to  reftore  monarchical  government,  he  could  not  fuppofe  that  the 
^  French  nation  would  brook  tyranny  in  the  perfon  of  an  upftart' 
di<Slator:  a  di£lator  unadorned  with  the  fplendour  of  military 
atchievements,  and  fullied,  in  public  opinion  at  leafl:,  by  that 
littlenefs  and  chicane  which  are  afcribed  to  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  in  every  nation  of  Europe. — Yet  what  {hall  we  fay?  That 
this  demagogue  did,  in  fadl,  meditate  the  defign  of  controlling 
the  National  Convention  by  means  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  armed  force  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, or,  in  plain  Englrih,  the  city  of  Paris*,  and  by 
changing  the  democraiical  conftitution  of  the  army  into  a  train 
of  dependencies,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  to  place  himfelf. 
As  to  the  views  and  motives  of  Rcbefpierre,  there  would  be  no 
end  of  conjeSure :  but,  independently  of  thefe,  the  cataftrophe 
that  involved  his  fate,  with  that  of  his  partizans,  is  a  moft  co- 
pious fubje<ft  of  reflediion  moral  and  political,  j.  Among  the 
features  that  disfigure  the  French  revolution^  and  confequently 
the  nationd  charafter  of  the  French,  from  whofe  minds  and 
tempers  the  revolution  directly  fprings,  is  this,  that,  in  their 
internal  diffenfions  and  concefts,  there  is  no  gradation  in  punifh- 
ment,  no  moderation  in  viftory.  Death  is  awarded  to  every 
crime,  proved  or  fufpefted:  the  political  partizan  is  to  be  ap- 
peafed  only  by  the  death  of  his  adverfaryf.  How  many  indi^ 
viduals,  like  poor  Simon  who  waited  on  the  Dauphin,  and  fe- 
veral  domcftic^  of  the  late  king  and  queen,  have  fallen  facrifices, 
not  to  crimes,  not  to  venial  tranfgreiBons,  not  to  flight  and  un- 
founded fufpicions,  but  to  their  very  virtues. 

2.  How  fluctuating  is  popular  favour,  and  on  what  trivial 
circumftances  and  unknown  variations  in  the  humours  of  men, 
do  great  affairs  jdepend  ?  The  commune  of  Paris,  the  armed 
force  of  Paris,  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris,  ramified  into  every 
part  of  France,  and  hitherto  the  arbiters  of  the  public  councils 
and  fortune,  were  all  on  the  fide  of  Robefpiere.     But  a  fpirit  of 

•  The  CoMMUNB  of  Paris  is  analogous  to  the  Common  Council, 
and  the  different  fe^tions  to  the  different  wards,  of  the  city  of  London, 

f  This  confideration,  by  the  way,  may  have  been  that  which  de- 
termined Robefpierre  to  purfue  his  opponents  in  the  Convention  even 
to  death.  The  party  of  Taliien,  he  might  fuppofe,  would  i)e  fatisfied 
only  with  his  death,   Jle  meant  to  ilrike  thd  iirH  blow. 

bold 
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bold  patriotifm  was  quickly  fpread  by  powerful  fympathy  from 
certain  individuals  in  the  National  Convention  throughout  all 
clafles  in  Paris.  A  force  was  quickly  provided  for  guarding  the 
National  Convention  from  violence ;  the  courage  and  firmnefe 
of  the  Parifian  guards  were  not  to  be  rallied  by  the  intrepid 
oratory  and  example  of  Henriot;  the  commune  of  Paris,  that 
had  at  firft  promifed  an  afylum  to  Robefpierre,  tamely  gave  him 
up ;  the  municipality  and  the.feflions  of  Paris  congratulated  the 
Convention  on  his  arreft ;  and  all  the  people  expreiTed  immo«- 
derate  joy  at  the  execution  of  him,  whoj  but  a  few  days  before, 
had  been  their  idol.  But  had  the  commune  of  Pari^  and  the 
municipal  guards,  been  firm  to  their  engagements,  the  Conven* 
tion  might  have  been  furrounded  before  they  had  time  to  ftrike 
a  blow.  The  courage  of  that  affembly  might  have  been  caft 
down,  and  that  of  the  Jacobins  proportionably  exalted.  The 
fate  of  France  hung  in  fufpenfe  on  the  queftion  who  (hould 
llrike  the  firft  blow  i  and  was  to  be  determined  by  the  tofs-up 
cf  a  halfpenny. 

3.  It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  confidence  they  placed  in  the 
Jacobins  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  that  Robefpierre,  his 
brother,  Couthon,  St.  Juft,  and  others,  behaved  with  fuch  un- 
daunted courage,  when  Robefpierre  was  denounced  in  the  Con- 
vention. There  was,  however,  a  noble  propriety  in  their  con- 
duiSl.  They  did  not  (brink  from  their  friend,  in  the  critical 
moment  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  but  adhered  to  his  principles  and 
caufe,  and  clung,  as  it  were,  to  his  perfon. — To  fay  the  truth> 
the  French,  in  this  dreadful  revolution,  have  difplayed  innumer*- 
able  inftances  of  heroifm.  Never  was  there  a  greater  contempt 
ctf  death,  or  prodigality  of  life. — Bur,  ^ 

4.  That  which  chiefly  interefts  us,  and  all  neighbouring  na- 
tions in  the  late  cataftrophe  at  Paris,  is,  its  political  confe* 
quences. — We,  in  Britain,  have  not,  perhaps,  been  fully  fen^ 
fible,  how  general  the  fpirit  of  liberty  had  become  in  France^ 
and  how  deeply  rooted.  We  have  been  prone  to  hope  that  the 
caufe  of  monarchy  would  draw  fome  advantage  from  the  preva-o 
Jence  of  certain  men  and  fets  of  men,  and  the  fall  of  others. 
Various  ups  and  downs,  however,  of  this  kind  have  taken  place  ; 
and  ftill  the  French  go  on  in  their  wild  career.  We  are  apt  to 
look  at  men  and  perfonal  influence ;  the  French  to  principles^ 
to  freedom,  to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  republic.  Even  if  Robe- 
fpierre and  his  fa6lion  had  gained  the  advantage  over  th?  Con- 
vention, it  is  not  probable  that  their  afcendancy  woiild  have  been 
lafting  5  though  they  might  have  bound  the  nation  in  fetters 
for  a  time,  and  prepared  the  way  for  various  events,  never  now 
to  happen. —By  ths^overthrow  of  that  faction  which  aimed  to 
give  law  to  the  Convention,  the  authority  of  that  afTemhly  will 
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te  confirmed  5  ahJ  the  tide  of  afeirs  will  flow  fnore  and  more 
in  the  channel  of  republicanifm.  Tallien  may  undergo  the  fate 
of  Danton  and  Robefpierre^  but  other  heads  will  fpring  up; 
and  thus  this  turbulent  ftate,  like  a  race;  of  men,  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  time,  amidft  death  and  difafter,  in  various  forms ; 
though  their  family,  like  thofe  of  pirates  and  robbers,  will  pro- 
bably be  of  fliort  duration.  It  may  be  here  objefted  to  this 
prediction,  that  nations  of  men  have,  in  the  character  and  vo- 
cation of  robbers  and  pirates,  enjoyed  a  long  and  fplendid  exift- 
ence.  Witnefs  the  Arabian  tribes,  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  in- 
termixed with  Arabs  and  tindtured  with  Arabian  cuftoms  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  Roman  empire,  founded  in  ideas  of  rapine,  and 
by  ideas  and  habits  of  rapine  carried  to  the  highcft  pitch  of 
, power  and  glory.  But  the  circumftances  in  which  the  Arabian 
and  Roman  ftates  ftruck  root  in  the  earth,  and  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fent  times,  ^re  moft  effentially  different :  and  therefore  it  is  not 
jreafonaUe  to  infer,  that  what  was  produced  or  permitted  by  the 
former,  will  alfo  bie  produced  or  permitted  by  the  latter.  When 
the  Arabians,  but  efpecially  when  the  Romans,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  power,  the  world  in  general,  was  funk  in  igno- 
rance, rivetted  to  the  foil  by  habits  of  hunting,  and  the  occu- 
pations of  agricultures  confined  to  narrow  fpheres  by  the 
tyranny  of  fuperftition  5  or  engaged  only  in  the  petty  warfare  of 
plunder  or  of  paflion :  the  firft  extremely  limited  in  extent,  the 
iecond  in  duration.  In  the  prefent  age  of  fcience,  commerce, 
.^nd  extended. intercourfe  of  nations,  no  political  revolution  in 
pne  country  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indifference  in  another : 
but  a  revolution  that  threatens  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  fubor- 
dination  and  good  order,  on  which  all  improvement  and  comfort 
depend,  muft,  in  its  progrefs,  be  oppofed  by  all  civilifed  na- 
tions. Hitherto  the  European  nations,  from  a  narrow  and 
fliort-fighted  felfi&nefs,  have  thrown  the  chief  burthen  of  the 
conteft  on  the  Emperor  and  the  Englilh. — But  fhould  the 
French  crofs  the  Rhine,  ar.d  other  barriers,  nations  more  re- 
mote would  be  brought  ferioufly  into  play ;  and  the  horizon  of 
their  vifiories  mufl  always  be  furrounded  by  a  wider  horizon  of 
hoftile  refiftance ;  until,  at  lafl,  their  ftrength  be  enfeebled  by 
diftance  between  the  fource  of  motion  and  the  centre  of  per- 
cuflion.— Thus  then,  it  feems  certain,  that  the  prefent  order 
of  affairs  in  France  cannot  be  lafling.  If  the  French  continue 
their  attacks  all  around  them,  they  will  weaken  their  ftrength 
by  dilatation,  and  provoking  a  wider  and  wider  confederacy 
agaiqft  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  Ihould  attempt  to 
confine  thcmfelves,  in  peace,  within  their  own  borders,  then 
their  government  muft  fajl  to  pieces  for  want  of  external 
prcffure.     That  preflure  was  indeed,  at  firft,  very  impolitically 
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forced  upon  them.  Their  neighbours  may,  however,  fee  tlttir 
,  error,  and  leave  the  French  to  themrdves.  But  die  rulers  of 
that  unhappy  people,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  provoking  hoftility;  for  their  republic  is  a  kind  of 
felamander  that  can  exift  only  in  fire. 

iClthough*reafoning  from  ancient  to  modem  times  has  fome- 
times  been  carried  to  pedantic  extravagance,  we  can,  in  feme 
iniiances,  trace  fimilarities  of  fituation  between  ancient  and 
modern  nations,  which,  human  nature  being  in  all  ages  the 
fame,  may  juftify  certain  general  anticipations. — The  Roman 
ivas  but  an  ill-balanced  ftate,  confifting  of  only  two  powers  j 
thdt  of  the  fenate,  and  that  of  the  people.  The  enmities  be- 
tween thefe  two  powers,  on  manifold  occadons,  were  carried 
to  extremities ;  but  when  they  were  juft  on  the  verge  of  batdk> 
fome  patriot  always  found  means  to  efFe<^  a  coalition  of  patties 
by  provoking  a  foreign  war ;  under  the  danger  of  which  they 
were  comprefled  by  the  common  enemy  into  internal  union,  at 
lead  a  fufpenfion  of  internal  violence.  But  Rome  goii^  on 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  wanting  at  length  external 
enemies,  near  enough  to  ferve  as  a  balance  for  her  internal  agi- 
tation, fell  back  upon  herfelf,  and  perifhed  in  h^r  own  fire,-fc- 
The  French  demagogues  have  Greece  and  Rome  toa  nuich  ifi 
their  heads  not  to  be  fenfible  that  peace  would  be  fatal  to  their 
turbulent  ftate ;  which  muft  therefore  die,  now  that  the  fword 
has  been  unhappily  drawn,  not  by  a  plethora,  but  by  exhauftioa* 
It  feems  now  impoiEble,  to  continue  the  phrafeology  of  phyilc, 
to  lelTen  the  adlioh  of  the  democracy  without  leflening  its 
power.  , 

SPAIN   AND   PORTUGAL. 

The  point  of  honour  is  ftill  maintained  among  the  Spaniards, 
They  are  good  foldiers,  and  hate  the  French  heartily.  Yet 
there  is  evidently  a  languor  in  their  military  operations,  parti- 
cularly at  fea,  which  can  fcarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  re-  . 
duced  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  revenue ;  for  it  is  not  many  years 
fmce  they  gave  proofs  that,  when  they  had  a  mind,  they  could 
render  their  naval  power  not  a  little  formidable  to  their  proudefl 
neighbours.  It  has  been  iaid,  that  they  were  difgufted  by  the 
conduft  of  the  Englifli  at  Toulon.  Perhaps  we  would  not  be 
far  wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  fliould  account  for  the  flacknefs  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  other  powers,  in  co-operating  "with  Bri- 
tain, efpecially  at  fea,  to  a  general  jealoufy  of  our  naval  power, 
which  feems  to  threaten  the  world  with  a  monopoly  of  com- 
merce.— A  fquadron  of  fliips'from  Portugal  is  at  the  command 
of  the.Britifh  admiralty. 

ITALY. 
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•  The  MILITARY  fpirit,  for  the  reafons  we  gave  in  a  former 
nuixibcr,  may  yet  revive  in  Italy.  The  French  have  judged  it 
prudent  to  evacuate  Piedmont.— A  firm  fpirit  of  refiftance  to 
Frenchmen  and  French  principles,  it  is  faid,  prevails  both  at 
Rome  *  ahd  Naples. 

.    GERMANY. 

From  the  conftitution  of  the  German  empire,  it  is  difEcult  to 
bring  the  Imperial  forces  into  a<9:ion,  with  due  promptitude  and 
vigour:  not  to  mention  that,  in  the  prefent  war,  though  every 
fovereign  ^ince  be  fo  nearly  concerned  in  its  iffue,  it  is  certain, 
Germany  is  the  greateft  nurfery  of  men  fit  for  war  in  Europe; 
and  fome  of  the  free,  or  imperial,  and  other  towns,  poflefs  much, 
wealth,  ^  The  contingent  furnifhed  to  the  army  of  the  empire 
by  the  city  of  Frankfort  is  no  more  than  ninety  men.  But 
Frankfort,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  made  to  (hew,  that 
it  could,  on  an  emergency,  furnifli  ten  thoufand  men,  and  tea 
millions  of  livres.  Whether  fhall  the  moft  wealthy  and  flou- 
rjfhing  of  the  Germanic  ftates  (the  firft  by  their  fituation  to  be 
fubdued  by  the  conquerors)  draw  out  {heir  refources  in  order  ta 
repel  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  or  to  gratify  and  inflame 
their  rapacity  and  ambition?  How  will  future  hiftorians,  if  the 
French  plunderers  (hall  prevail — how  will  hiftorians,  if  the  exr 
iftcnce  of  hiftorians  fhall  not  be  precluded  by  the  progrefs  of 
barbarifm,  account  for  the  faft,  that  the  refources  of  Germany 
could  not  be  brought  into  play  for  the  good  of  all,  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  Britain  and  of  Auftria  ?■— The  Emperor 
feems  to  be  perfectly  fincere  and  zealous  in  the  common  caufe 
of  fovereigns,  and  men  of  property.  His  conduft,  in  point  of 
morality,  is  honourable ;  though,  perhaps,  in  point  of  policy, 
not  always  prudent.  He  neither  robs  neutral  nations,  nor 
cozens  his  friends  and  allies  out  their  treafure.  He  offers  to 
borrow  money  on.fecurity  the  moft  undoubted  .tliat  the  condi- 
tion of  human  affairs  will  admit,  and  on  terms  to  the  lenders 
the  moft  advantageous.  In  this  there  is  nothing  either  difho- 
nou/able  or  impolitic.  There  is  nothing,  in  reality,  immoral 
or  irreligious  in  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-6obourg  to 
the  people  to  rife  in  a  mafs  againft  their  French  invaders;  nor 
yet  in  that  to  give  up,  for  the  common  good,  the  church  plate; 
which,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  could  never  be  even  more  religioufly 
employed  than  in  checking  the  domination  of  infidels  and  atheifts. 

*^  The  prefent  Pope  is  a  man  of  fpirit.     He  has  declared,  that  he 
will  not  fiee  from  Rome;  but,  if  he  muft  die,  die  at  his  poil. 
-      .  8  •  But 
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But  too  many  of  the  pricfthood  and  the  m^fs  of  the  people,  it  i#"* 
to  be  feared,  will  coniider  this  as  a  (acrilegious  intruiion  of  go' 
vernmcnt  in  facred  n\atter^.  It  betrays,  too,  the  fad  failure  of 
refources.  But  what  fhall  we  fay,  if  the  Emperor  has  no  other 
immediate  refource?  Why,  no  doubt,  that  neceflity  has  no 
law,-»-It  may  be  farther  urged,  in  defence  of  that  meafMre,  that 
it  is  fighting  the  Frencfi  at  their  oiyn  weapons  2  and,  farther 
ftill,  that  the  failure  of  refources  which  it  difcovers  may  ihew 
to  the  RufEans,  Pruflians,  and  other  powers,  that  they  cannot 
much  longer  fliuffle  ofF  from  thetnfelves  the  taik  of  maintaining 
the  rights  of  fovereigns.  The  grand  queftion  is,  fflll  the  peo-^ 
pie  rife  in  a  mafs  i  TVill  they  give  up  their  facred  veffels  and  or- 
Baments?  Will  they  yield  to  religion  and  loyalty  what  the 
French  have  facrificed  at  the  fhrincj  or  rather,  alas!  to  the 
ihade  of  liberty? 

Poland. 

This  unhappy  tountty  is  forced  again  to  yield  to  the  united 
defpotifrti  of  Ruffia,  Pruffia,  and  Auftria.  If  ever  there  was  a 
people  worthy  of  liberty,  it  Is  the  Poles ;  if  ever  a  prince  fitted 
to  take  the  lead  in  eftablifliing  a  government  *  regularly  free*,' 
it  is  the  prefent  King  of  Poland.  It  is  doubtlefs  unfortunate 
for  the  caufe  of  fovereigns,  that  the  fame  powers  that  are  hoftiie 
to  France  are  alfo  hoftile  to  Poland.  It  is  an  abfolute  fafl,'  that 
emiflaries,  certain  Italians,  have  been  fent  from  the  court  of 
Berlin  to  form  Jacobin  clubs  in  Poland,  that  the  proceedings  of 
thofe  fanatics  might  furnifh  pretexts  for  the  introdudion  of  new 
armies,  and  for  farther  oppreflions.  The  fame  arts  from  the 
fame  quarter  were  pratStifed,  it  has  been  faid,  but  on  fuch  eyi- 
dence,  for  purpofes  not  wholly  diffimilar,  in  Holland, 

TURKEY   IN    EUROPE. 

If  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  facred  writings  of  both 
Muilulmen  and  Ghriftians  were  not  foon  to  be  accomplKhedy 
the  Turks  would  roufe  from  their  lethargy,  and  unite  their  arms 
with  thofe  of  Poland  and  France'  for  humbling  the  enemies  of 
their  empire. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  has  fent  a  fleet  into  the  Britl(h  feas  of 
ten  ihips  of  war,  whether  to  join  the  Britifh  fleet  againft  the 
French,  as  has  been  reported,  or  in  what  other  mode  to  aft 
againft  the  Turks,  her  grand  objeft  direftly  or  indireftly,  is  not 
yet  quite  certain.  The  demands  (he  made  relating  to  Poland, 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Bofphorus,  and  the  French 
frigates  and  other  fhips  in  the  Archipelago,  were  treated  by  the- 
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Pdi'fe  With  becoming  dignity.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  fecret  of 
the  Ruffian  armament.  It  will  be  a  good  ftroke  of  policy  if  the 
Czarina,  under  the  veil  of  afting  with  the  allie$,  and  againfl: 
France,  can  contrive  to  gratify  refefttment,  and  cxerCife  a  degree 
of  dominanation  at  Conftantinople.  The  Ruffian  fquadfon,  too-,* 
by  afting  with  the  Englifh  fleet,  wrli  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
learning  naval  tactics. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Emprefs  may  be  able, 
amidft  the  prefent  confufions,  to  re-eftabliflx  at  Conftantinople 
a  Greek  empire. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  defpotifm  to  difcourage  the  general  dlf- 
fufion  of  learning,  which  calls  to  mind  the  ancient  republic, 
and  the  natural  rights  and  claims  of  mankind.  In  Afia,  where 
defpotifm  feems  to  be,  as  it  were,  natural  and  indigenous,  great 
and  generous  monarchs  have  encouraged  learning  without  any 
danger  of  political  revolution.  But  in  the  aftive  climate  of  Eu-v 
rope,  the  permanence  of  defpotic  power  appears  to  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the  kings 
and  nobles  of  France,  from  a  love  of  ingenious  praife,  and  aa 
affe£lation  of  refinement,  patron i fed  fcience,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Lewis  XIV.  infpired  with  a  paffion  for  literary  honours,  deter- 
mined to  extend  his  fame  beyond  the  precin<3s  of  Verfailles,  the 
fphere  that  bounded  the  eulogies  of  courtiers  and  fycophants,  by 
engaging  men  of  genius  and  learning  in  his  fervice,  in  order  to 
tranfmit  the  memory  of  hFs  reign  to  pofterity.  This  paffica 
was,  perhaps,  inftilled,  and  certainly  it  was  nourifhed  in  the 
royal  breaft,  by  the  inftitution  of  the  French  Academy,  in  his 
minority,  by  Cardinal  Richlieu;  which  inftitution  was  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  draw  off  the  inquifitive  and  ardent  genius 
of  the  French  riation  from  matters  of  government.  But  the 
Academy,  and  the  tafte  and  turn  that  it  bred  in  the  French 
court,  overturned  the  monarchy.  Lewis  the  Grand,  in  the 
purfuit  of  perfonal  glory,  (hook  to  the  foundations  the  authority 
of  his  fucceflbrs,  by  contributing  to  difpel  that  cloud  of  igno- 
rance in  which  that  authority  was  feated.  The  advances  of 
free  inquiry  were  (hrowded  under  the  covering  of  allegiance  and 
attachment  to  the  grand  monarch.  Poets  and  orators,  even  the 
panegyrifts  of  arbitrary  kings,  at  firft  infinuated  the  rights  and 
claims  of  humanity :  philofophers  advanced  thefe  with  lefs  and 
Icfs  management  or  referve :  philofophy  was  the  faftiion.  The 
difcipline  of  defpotifm  was  carelefsly  relaxed  by  fympatby  with 
general  fentiment;  confidence  was  emboldened  by  impunity; 
and  the  ftrong  holds  of  tyranny  were  at  laft  ca^rried  by  the  afiault 
of  popular  enthufiafm.  Thus  the  hiftory  of  France  is  a  warn- 
ing to  i'egiflators  and  ftatefmen  never  to  attempt  an  union  be- 
tween flavery  and  improvement  in  knowledge.     It  is  therefore 

extremely 
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cxtrcmrfy  curious  and  intcrcfting  to  fee  the  prefeni  great  Em- 
prefs  of  RuiEa  treading  in  the  very  footfteps  of  Lewis  5CIV.  j 
Iwaying  the  fceptre  of  military  defpotifm  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  difpenfing  the  moft  liberal  encourageaient  to  the 
arts  aud  fciences. 

SWEDEN  AND  DEKMARK. 

Thefe  kingdoms,  trufting  thecaufc  of  fovereign  powers  to 
other  nations,  endeavour  to  enrich  themfelves  by  commerce,  to 
flie  detriment  of  thofe  very  nations  under  whofe  wings  they  find 
Ihelter  and  protection  in  the  exercife  of  fovereignty.  The 
Kuffian  fquadron  is,  perhaps,  directed  againft  the  commerce 
between  France  and  thefe  two  nations.  ^ 

THE   LOW   COUNTRIES, 

The  Auftrian  Netherlands  have  been  abandoned  by  the  allies, 
who  can,  with  greater  advantage,  make  a  ftand  on  me  co»ft  of 
Holland.  Their  abandonment  of  thofe  provinces  may,  perhaps, 
ihew  to  other  nations  the  neceffity  of  beftirring  themfelves,  and 
Ae  danger  of  trufting  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  ihe  ej^ertioas  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire.  It  may  alfp  have  the  efied  of 
roufing  the  Dutch  to  more  aAive  efforts  for  their  own  fafety.— 
The  French,  in  the  midft  of  their  career  in  the  Low  Countries, 
received  a  check,  firft  by  the  cbnvulfion  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ravages  of  an  epidemical  diftethper ;  infomuch  that  the 
iiege  of  Sluys  is  faid  to  have  been  raifed,  and  the  French  to  be 
falling  back  towards  their  own  frontier.  In  fudvctrcumftances, 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  may  find  fome  opportunity  of  reta-* 
liation  for  fome  late  difafters. 

GREAT   BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 

It  appears  fomewhat  paradoxical,  that  the  difcomfiture  and 
retreat  of  the  Britifh  troops  {hould  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
'  Britifh  ftocks.     It  is  nevcrthelefs  very  true.     The  dangers  that 
threatened  Holland  have  lately  driven  many  opulent  Dutch  fa- 
milies to  take  refuge,  with  their  wealth,  in  England. 

We  have  of  late  been  unfuccefsful  in  our  attempts  in  the 
French  ifland.of  Guadaloupe.  To  balance  the  bad  tidings  from 
that  quarter,  Admiral  Murray  has  feUen  in  with,  and  taken  a 
fleet  of  French  ftoreHiips,  laden  with  provifions  from  America. 


t3»  Communications  for  The  English  Review  art  reqnefied  h 
hi  fent  ta  H.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  and  T. 
Duncan,  Bookfeller,  Edinburgh ;  'tvhere,  Stdfcrihers  for  this  Mottthij 
Ferformance  are  refpe^ully  defind  to  ghje  in  their  Nameu 
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Art.  i.  jf  ^d)rrittivi  bf  tU  OpeMrdfis  hf  CaptmH  tittle*} 
DetachWtent^  end^ftht  mahtatta  A>my^  coinmanded  by  Prrrferath 

-  BbM^i  during  the  kite  (^nfedemey  in  Indta  againji  tM  Nawah 
ft/i^5&  Sultan  Bahadur%  By  Edward  Modt^-  ^Lieutenant  on  th^ 
Bmbay^  Eflablijhment.    pp.  540.  One  Volume  4tQ.  Johnforti 

'*■   London,  1794.  •  \ 

^HE  plan  executed  in  this  voIUnrie  Was  fifft  ftiggeflred  to  tTil* 
;  T  :  author  by  the  profpeft  of  Icifufe  foi'^feveral  thonths,  dur*^. 
ine  a  refidence  in  China,  and  a  pafiage  from  thence  to  Europe, 
T*ne  incidents  that  form  the  groundwork  w^re  partly  arranged 
In  that  time,  from  his  own  materials  during  the  WAr ;  although 
he  would  "never,  he  fays,  have  undertaken  a  work  of  this  ex- 
tent, had  he  not  been  giuthorifed  to  encourage  the  idea  of  ex- 
pefting  an  important  acquifition  in  the  communication  of  man^ 
Valuable  materials  from  his  friends  in  India,  but  which  Uhfbrtti^ 
nately  and  unaccountably  are  not  yet  arrived*.  In tonfeqUenceJ 
he  tdls  us,  he  was  was  obliged  to  finifli  it  unaided ;  -which,  with 
the  difadvahtages  arifing  from  the  ncceflary  e^cp^dition  in  its 
completion,,  will,  he  hopes,  in  fome  meafure,  plead  ap  6Xcuf^ 
for  any  exceptionable  parts  that  may  occurs 

' ' ^- \ — -^ ■■   •■     -■    "C  ''  ^ -T 

•  Nor  is  it  v^ery  probable,  If  we  may  ju^ge  from  tb^  .common 
breatchea  of  fuch  jMromifes  of  literary  aid,  that  they  ever  wjQl.  From 
nromiied  aid  of  this  and  other  kinds,  it  ojf'ten  happens  tha4:,xpen  are 
mvolved  ib  exp^Afive  atul  complicated  undertakings,  of  Whfeh,  wich-^ 
dot  fttch  expefted  aid,  they  would  liiever  )iaVe  entertained  an  idea. 
It  is  not  well  ^cuie  talead  a  confiding  friend  into^Ippery  pa^^,  ii\i. 
dien,  from  theltaft felfi(h  «9nfidejrauon>  oft^n  flrom  merclastttefis; \d 
deferttheou  ., 

iMo.  ntn  rot.  ?9civ.  nft.  xy^  ^  ^^^^ 
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This  work  is  embelliflied  and  illuftratcd  by  eight  elegant  en- 
graved copper-plates  5  a  map  for  a  frontiTpiec^i  5  views  of  towns 
And  fortreflbs ;  a  plan  of  an  adion ;  infcriptions ;  and  coins. 
The  route  defcribed  in  the  Mrrative  is  laid  down  from  the  ori- 

final  furvey  of  Lieutenant  Emmit  durihg  the  war,  and  fills  a 
lank  in  our  beftxharts,  as  ihis  is  the  firft  ever  conftruQcd  of 
the  cduntry  bctw'een  Seringapatam  iand  Poona,  frorn  actual  Tur- 
key. From  Major  Renners  laft  nfiip  of  the  Peninfula,  expla- 
natory of  the  partition  treaty,  made  at  Seringapatam  in  1792, 
and  a  rough  furvey  of  Captain  Reynolds's  of  Bombay,  commu-> 
nicated  anob/ Major  Kjeiihe),  the  coaft  Is  taken,  tdgc^er  with 
fome  interior  points  not  noticed  in  Lieutenant  Emmit's  furvey. 
The  form  of  the  coaft  between  Bombay  and  the  northern  ex- 
tent of  Major  Renncl's  mapi^t  gincn^rom  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
|>ublications  on  that  fubjeS,  which  he  obligingly  communicated 
to  the  author. 

*  This  work  isilivided  into  chapters,  containmg  thejiarrativc 
and  defcriptive  part j  and  notes  and  dbfavations  on  fubje6ls  na* 
turaUy  conne£ted  with  thefe,  though  not  necei&riiy}  am^ng 
which  We  find  remarks  on  the  universal  cuftom  of -^hewing 
Beetd  in  India,  and  vifitipg  ceremonies  ^  the  Parfees  of  Bom» 
pdyj  refle£H6ns  on  the  adioii  oF  the  29th  Dec.  1791 ;  oil  the 
fuppofed  character  of  Purferam  Bhow;  prejudices  of  the  natives 
againft  the  Engli& ;  particulars  of  tiie  woribip  of  Ptiapus,  the 
Lingham,  &c.  with  inquiries  into  its  origin  and  extenfion ;  the 
various  purpofes  to  which  the  cocoa-nut-tree  is  rendered  ufe- 
iFul;>  remarks  on  the  Afiatic  refearches;  fuperAitious  pradices 
of  eaftern  bigots,  and  aufterities  pra£lifed  by  penitentiaries ; 
jnagnificent  extravagance  of  Afiatic  monarchs ;  the  difibnance  of 
Chriftianity,  Mahomoudiim,  &c.  leis  than  generally  imagined ; 
languages  of  the  Peninfula,  and  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  Company  to  acquire  them  j  (ketches  of  the  political  divifion 
of  the  Mahratta  territories  j  a  defer iption  of  the  Cabeer  Burr^ 
or  the  Banyan,^  called  alfo  the  Indian  Fig-tree  5  obft'rvations  on 
the  cultivation  of  India  fugar  in  the  iflai^  of  Salfette. 
.  To  the  notes'  and  illuftration$  is  added  an  appendix,  contain* 
ing,  I.  The  tre'aty  of  alliance  with  the  Nizam  preparatory  to 
the  war.  II.  The  treatv  of  alliance  with  the  Mahratt^s  pre- 
paratorv  to  the  war.  III.  Prelirpinary  articles  of  a  treaty  oif 
peace  between  the  confederated  powers  dnd  Tippoo  Sultan* 
IV.  Definitive  treaty  of  peact  beta^e^n  the  allies  and  Tif^oo. 
y.  Explanation  of  the  plates  p,f  Tippoo's  coins.  VI,.  Expla- 
nation of  the  plate  of  the  zodiac  rupees.  Next  fqOoVs  a  co- 
jpious  gloflary.  Arid,  laftly,  ai^*  indjpx  tp  perions,  •  places,  an<i 
occurrences,  *  ;.-t.:?^.v'0;  .     ,..:...••    . 
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ExTKACT  from  the  Narrative. 

*  Tri  Tip'poo's,  the  Mahratta^s,  and  the  Nizam*s  fervices,  it  is  ftot 
«nfrequent,  on  the  death  of  a  commandant  of  refpeftability,  for  the 
widow  to  be  confidered  the  fupcrior  of  tKe  corps,  and  to  receivej  ith 
emoluments.  Ah  Englifliman,  during  the  iiege  of  Darwar,  who  had 
comma.ided  one  of  the  enemy's  battalions,  left  .the  fort  and  delivered 
himfelf  up  to  Colonel  Frederick  ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofcd  he  had  it  id 
his  power  to  give  fome  ufefui  information,  the  manner  of  his  en- 
trance into  Tippoo's  fervice,  and  nature  of  his  employment,  were 
overlooked.  On  feveral  oecafions  his  intelligence  was  found  ufcful ; 
and  when  Mr,  Yvon*s  corps  by  his  death  became  vacant,  Robinfon 
(for  that  was  his  name)  was,  by  C'>loftel  Frederick's  application,  ap- 
pointed to  it ;  1>ut  we  can  hardly  fay  to  command  it,  for  (hortly  after, 
his  behaviour  being  difplea(ing*to  Mrs.  Yvon,  who  on  hearing  of  her 
hufband's  death  had  come  to  i)arwar,  from  Belgom,  (he  imprifoned 
him,  and  deprived  him  of  his  fituatlon.  At  the  Nizam's  durbar  mi- 
litary honours  are  ftrangely,  and  fometimes  ridiculoufly  conferred: 
as  an  in  fiance  we  give  a  Itory  thac  was  communicated  to  us  by  our 
friend  Nlonfieur  Gorlines,  who  received  it  from  his  correfpondent  at  - 
Paurjgul,  where  the  court  then  was,  and  where  the  latter  par? 
happened. 

*  Some  time  ago  a  female  adventurer,  we  believe  an  Italian,  came 
toHydrabad,  and,  after  a  little,  flay,  fo  far  ingratiated  herfelf  into 
the  Nizam*^  favour,  that  he  honoured  her  with  marks  of  diflindlion, 
and  at  length  gave  her  a  title  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  a  red  ribband, 
and  a  battalion.  Her  principal  recommendation  had  been  dancit^g 
elegantly;  but  (he  now  furprifed  Jiis  Highuefs  by  performing  the 
manual  exercH*e  in  a  fuperior  flyle,  and  at  lafl  w^S"  compliniented 
with  an  elephant,  and  lived  9,  confiderable  time  in  this  ftate  of  ele- 
vation. Not  long  fmce  a  foreigner,  of  the  name  of  Florentine,  ar- 
rived at  Hydrabad,  and  had  fome  employment  under  government  i 
and  being  alfo  reputed  a  great  dancer,  the  Nizam  exprefTed  a  wifli  to 
fee  the  dances  of  Europe  performed  by  this  gentleman  aqd  the  fe- 
male colonel;  but  the  lady  would  fubmit  tb  no  fuch  degradation, 
and  pleaded  her  ftation  in  the  army  as  an  infurmountable  objedion. 
8he  acknowledged,  that  when  the  light  of  his  Highnefs'  notice  iirfk 
dawning  on  her  obfcarity  illumined  her  profpe^ts,  fhe  had  danced  in 
his  prefence;  but  now,  from  the  meridional  beams  of  his  favour,  (ho 
was  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  command,  (he  could  not  think  0/ 
eclipfing  the  brightnefs  of  her  ftation  by  fubmiiting  to  fo  inferior  a 
pradice.  This  fine  fpeech  would  not  do;  the  Nizam  infided^  (he 
refofed,  refigned  her  command,  and  went  toPoona. 

*  Few  courts  in  India,  perhaps,  afford  fo  many  inftances  of  folly 
and  oftentatious  adulation  as  that  of  Hydrabad.  During  tjie  war,  the 
Niz^ra,  it  feems.  Was  determined  to  take  the  fteld  in  perion,  as  it  wai, 
clearly  proved  at  court  that  nothing  decifive  could  be  efFeded  againit 
Tippoo  without  the  influence  of  his  Highnefs's  prefence  and  wifdom; 

'  and  he  adpally  moved  with  his  court  to  Paungi;!,  on  his  way  to  the* 
armies.     One  of  his  courtier^  fetting  forth  the  inadequacy  of  the 

L  2  obj?ft 
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obje£l  to  the  inconveBicoee  it  i^uft  neceflarilf  fubjed  his  Highnefs 
to,  concluded  his  oration  by  faying,  ^  that  fo  far  from  his  prefence 
*>  being  neceiTary,  were  one  of  his  Highnefs's  royal  flippers  hurled 
«  againft  the  gates  of  Seringtpatam,  it  would  wrench  them  from 
<  their  holds.' — What  can  more  fully  fhew  the  hyperbolical  adulation 
of  courtiers  than  this  harangue,  addrefled  to  one  whofe  impotency  in 
the  field,  and  imbecility  in  the  cabinet,  are  equally  notorious.  Tippoo 
would  with  as  much  contempt  fee  the  uni^d  force  of  the  Nizamites 
rally  at  his  gates,  as  he  would  the  romantic  experiment  of  lus 
«'  Highaefs's  royal  flipper.** 

Extract  from  the  Notes. 

*  At  Bangoor  [our  author]  firft  particularly  obferved  thofe  ob- 
fcene  fymbols  of  w  Jr(hip  which  he  had  often  read  to  be  in  ufe  among 
the  inhabitants  of  HindoHan  at  their  devotions,  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
Lingara  ;  a  worfhip  fimilar  to  the  Phallus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans.— Machines  are  built,  fome times  of  a  fquare, 
and  fome  times  of  a  fexagonal  or  o^agonal  form,  and  from  the  fb- 
lidity  of  the  wood,  and  quantity  of  iron  ufed  to  clench  the  wood- 
work firmly,^  appear  to  be  of  great  durability;  on  two  oppofite  fides 
large  iron  rings  and  bolts  are  fixed  for  faflening  the  ropts  to  when 
they  are  dragged  in  proceflion;  bullocks  are  (bmetimes  ufed  for  that 
purp.Xe,  but  ue  piety  of  the  peoole  will  not  often  admit  even  that 
animal  to  fo  great  an  howmn  They  generally  run  upon  fix  or  eight 
low  wheels,  or  rather  trucks,  and  are,  H^ien  unadorned,  uniformly 
of  one  flory,  or  ten  or  twelve  feet  high;  but,  previouily  to  the  day 
of  proceflion,  they  are  fancifully  decorated  with  paper,  clothe  &c.  of 
all  colours,  and  raifed  ^x  or  feven  ftories  a^n  the  lower  one,  when 
they  make  a  very  fhowy  appearance,  and  arc,  perhaps,  from  fifty  to 
fixty  feet  in  height. 

*  Although  we  have  been  prefent  at  the  proceffions,  we  did  not 
notice  whether  any  particular  idol,  or  fymbol,  was  depofitad  in  the 
machine,  but  conjecture  it  is  the  cudom ;  and  conjc^ure  alfo,  that  it 
Is  the  namelefs  hieroglyphic  worfhipped  in  the  temples  of  Seeva,  to 
avert  the  threats  of  that  avenging  deity.  Ti^vellers  relate,  that  in 
procefTions  iiipilar  to  this,  enthufiaftic  devotees  throw  themfelves  be- 
neath, and  are  crufhed  to  death  by  the  weight  of  the  machine  paillng 
over  them. 

*  But  what  makes  us  the  more  particular  in  defcribing  thefe  ftrange 
machines  is,  the  fingularity  of  the  ornamental  pieces  of  fculpture  on 
the, external  parts :  all  round,  in  the  mod  elaborate  flyle  ai^d  obfcene 
imagery,  are  pourtrayed  figures  of  men,  women,  beafts,  birds,  and 
fi^fhes.  We  are  totally  unable,  and,  for  reafons  before  quoted,  equally 
unwilling  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  thefe  roonftrous  delineations:  it 
mxkii  therefore  fuffice  to  fay,  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  not  only 
human^nudities  in  the  moft  indecent,  uncleanly  fituations,  but  men 
and  beafts,  and  beafts  and  women,  expofed  in  the  moft  fhameful 
combinations  that  a  brutal  imagination  could  fuggeft,  in  all  the  filthy 
attitudes  of  unnatural  depravity. 

f  Although,. 
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'  Altbotigh,  from  our  journeying  in  India  having  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Peninfula,  we  have  had  no  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  thefe  objeds  of  adoration  in  other  parts ;  we  read  of  their  being 
in  exigence  in  the  more  northern  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  Penin' 
fula.  We  recollect  many  years  ago  having  feen  fimilar  proceffions 
at  Madrafs^  but  not  the  beaftial  fculptures  on  the  machine  or  coach  $ 
and  in  a  celebrated  pagoda  near  Tellicherry,  called  the  Brafs  Pa- 
goda^  we  faw  the  remains  of  one  of  them  :  in  Malabar  alfo,  as  well 
as  Canara^  we  have  feeft  temples  dedicated  to  the  deity  of  fecun- 
dity, with  nothing  but  a  monilrous  hieroglyphic  of  the  organ  of 
generation. 

*  The  deluded  female  conceives  the  curfe  of  barrennefs  will  be  re- 
moved by  an  (in  this  cafe)  unnatural  contact  with  this  fymbol ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  but  this  pilgrimage,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  might; 
from  its  fuccefs,  have  been  in  great  repute ;  at  in  thefe  flothful  ieats 
it  cannot  be  imagined  there  would  ever  be  wanted  young  bramins  to 
affert  the  honour  and  prolific  powers  of  their  relic.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  libidinous  people  originally  inftituted  fuch 
bigotted  pradices  for  the  purpofes  of  lafcivioufnefs,  for  here  little  elfe 
is  attended  to  but  the  gratification  of  fenfuality,  and  every  art  tend- 
11%.  to  its  completion  pafiionately  cultivated  withal  the  refinements  of 
ingenious  voluptuouinefs* 

*  In  the  courfe  of  our  narrative  we  ihall,  in  the  4^fcriptive  ac* 
^unts  of  pagodas,  have  occafion  to  notice  the  indecencies  exhibited 
in  their  fculptured  ornaments :  no  where,  we  believe,  in  India,  do 
^e  temples  abound  fo  much  in  ihameful  indelicacies  as  in  Canara; 
although  in  other  parts  they  are  very  hurtful  to  the  eye  of  modefty. 
So  long  as  thefe  portraitures  are  confined  to  natural  pradices,  (otae 
excufes  have  been  made  for  them ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  what 
good  end  can  be  anfwered  by  an  expofition  of  adlionl,  however  na- 
tural and  neceffary  to  our  exillence>  that  muft  tend  to  inflame  the 
paflions  of  youth,  particularly  in  thefe  climates,  where  no  external 
ancentives  are  needed  i  but  where,  inftead  of  fuch  heating  exhibit 
tions,  reftraints  are  rather  wanted  to  check  the  inipetaous  progrefs  of 
the  paffions,  here  prematurely  indulged  in  promifcuous  excefs. 

*  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a  mod  ingenious  diflTertation  «  On  the 
Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,*  Sneaking  of  the  proncnefs  of 
Aiiatics  to  public  pieces  of  obfcenity,  defends  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  imputation  of  depravity ;  which  might  naturally  be 
fuppofed  the  temt  of  fuch  continual  opportunities  of  dififolutp 
contemplation, 

*  Where,  however,  they  arc  fo  abominjibly  obfceqe  as  we  have 
noticed,  we  cannot  but  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  depravity,  although 
natural  kdts  only  were  expofed;  but  wh^Xi*  ^s  we  have  (hewn,  they 
defcend  to  brutality  of  the  moft  degrading,  difgufting  nature,  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  frame  for  it  th?  ib^^dow  of  an  apology ;  and,  without 
befitation,  entert^n  the  idea  that  it  is  highly  fubverfiye  of  that  moral 
delicacy  which,  in  a  feniale,  we  contemplate  fo  rapturoufly.  On 
particular  fubje4$  U  i$  ^  virtue  to  be  ignorant  $  and  tbe  ^dmiifion  of 
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intbrmation  cjeAs  from  a  female  bread  %  much  more  amiaWe  in* 
habitant, 

'  In  a  future  page  we  (hall  find  it  necei&ry  to  dwell  upon  the  arts 
and  wiles  of  the  eallcrn  courtezans,  and  poifibly  in  i^o  part  of  the 
world  are  their  amorous  attractions  equalled ;  which^woulti,  perhaps, 
induce  any  one  collc<^ing  a  fcraglio,  to  choofe  t\QTy  member  of  it 
from  amoDg  the  beauties  of  Afia  \  but  paving  done,  he.  would*  when 
the  death  of  pafilon  gave  reafon  birth,  $nd  in  the  ab(ence  of  moral 
and  natMral  delicacy*  a  canker  more  than  counterbalancing  all  the 
^eclous  blan4i(hments  of  art. 

*  Tavernier,  in  his  Indian  Travels,  p.  37,  notices  a  pagoda  near 
Cambay,  filled  with  nudities,  one  of  which  he  fancied  was  gifted 
with  Apollonian  attributes.  Many  other  writers  alfo  notice  this  ob- 
fcenity  in  temples.  Indecency  in  temples  is  not,  however,  confined 
io  India  or  Afia^  but  may  be  found  \t\  £ttrope.' 


In  the  eye  of  firi£l  criticilin  Mr.  Moor's  Narrative  would 
bave  been  a  more  elegant  compofition  had  he  avoided  all  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  confined  himfelf  to  the  operations  of 
war,  mentioning  only  fuch  circumftances  and  occurrences  asi 
influenced  tbefe.  more  or  lefs,  whether  dire(9ly  or  indirectly. 
\t  is  this  fimpiicity,  chaftity,  and  unity  of  defign,  added  to 
manly  fenfe,  various  knowledge,  and  purity  of  di<ftion>  that 
difFufes  fuch  a  charm  over  the  Commentaries  of  Ci^fur;  ii\ 
which,  it  is  juftly  obferved  by  the  critics,  ther^  is  not  ^  p?ra-» 
gr^ph  or  fentence  that  is  fuperfluous  ai>d  not  to  tb^  purppfis. 
Yet  the  redundancies  of  our  author  (who  makes  apologies  for 
bis  inexpertnefe  in  the  artr&ces  of  compofition )^  are  of  a  very 
entertaining  nature ;  and,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  this 
publication,  in  truth  a  mifcellany,  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  military  tranfadlions.  Mr.  Moor 
fccms  to  be  a  man  of  fenfibility  as  well  as  of  judicious  obferva- 
tjon  5  wi  has  been  imprefled  in  a  lively  manner  with  many  in- 
terefting  objefts  in  India.  And,  for  the  fuller  information  of 
his  readers,  he  has  very  properly  made  quotations  from  the 
inoft  celebrated  authors  who  have  tr^^t^d  of  the  fapae  fub|e4^$ 
yfoich  he  baqdle?.    .      , 


Art. 
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AnT.  IL  Ths  rational  and  itnprwed  Praffic^  if  Fhyfig.-  /jf 
Four  Folume\  By  WilUam  Rmvkyi  M*  O.  Mftmber  of  tk$ 
Univei^ty  of  Oxf^rd^  the.  Royal  College  of  Phyficiam  iVt  Lon^n^ 
and  Pbyfuian  to  the  &t.  Mary  If  Bom  infirmary.  8to# 
ik  IIS.  6d.  in  hoards,  each  Volume  containing  above  50ft 
Pjige^,  fine  Paper.  Newberyj  and  Hookbaoj,  Bond*Su:ect* 
London,  1794,. 

[  Concluded  from  our  1^  Number.  J 

jLTAVINQ,  m  the*  preceding  pages,  pointed  out  the  generaf 
■^  outlines  of  the  author's  treatffes,  and  parts  of  the  preface, 
W5  (hall  now  proceed  to  examine  their  feveral  merits  or  defcfts, 
«^d  explain  in  what  effential  points,  ftriking  differences,  bodt 
of  thedffy**an3  piraftice,  appear,'  whe(i  compared  with  other 
writers  sfndfjraftiti oners  rn  medicine. 

T^o  pr8ccc(i[  methodically,  and  to  abridge  our  labour,  we  fealj 
not  follo^v  th^  author  acqording  ,t6  the  arrangement  of  the  four 
volumes ;  but  the  works  fliall  be  examined  under  the  heads  cf 
^ute  ^nd  chronic  difeafes. 

In  the  icute  difeafes  we  fhall  confider  the  author's  ideas  of 
inflammation;  its  varieties  and  method  of  cure,  particularly  in 
the  ophthalmia  \  as  a  remark  is  made,  that  all  inflammation^ 
fliould  be  confidered  and  treated  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

Theyfiry?fpecies  of  inflammation,  fays  the  author,  is  a  mere 
diftentton  of  vefl!els,  and  eafily  curable  by  evacuations  and  antir 
phIogifl:ics,  &c. 

They^rWfpecies  is,  when  the  cellular  ftruflure  of  the  mem*  - 
brane,  as  the  conjunHiva  of  the  eye,  becomes  much  thickened 
in  that  fpecies  of  ophthalmia  called  chsmofts ;  this  the  author  calls 
eelhlous  or  vejiculous  inflammation :  becaufe  the  veflTels  arc  not 
only  diftended,  but  the  cells  of  the  cellular  ftrufli^re  of  the  mem- 
brane are  all  vifibly  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
grqat  thicknefs  of  the  membrane,  and  the  apparent  finking  of 
the  tranfparent  cornea.  This  fpecies  of  inflammation  the 
Dodor  pronounces  the  mofl:  dangerous  j  and  he  accordingly 
makes  uie  of  the  moft  formidable  modes  of  cure :  large  evacu- 
ations by  bleedings,  purging,  and  bliftering,  are  recommended  ; 
and  an  extreme  dry  diet  and  antiphlogiftic  regimen  are  ftrongly 
inculcated ;  a.nd  the  Boerhaavian  method,  as  likewife  of  all  the 
moderns  who  recommend  diluting  drinks  in  inflammations,  are 
feverely  cenfured,  as  highly  contradiftory:  to  eva<;uate  the 
veflels  or  cells,  in  order  to  reduce  the  inflammation,  and  fill 
diem  at  the  fame  time  by  large  draughts  of  diluting  drinksy  is  fo 
iocottfift^ot,  according  to  the  author's  opinion,  that  &cb  a  me- 
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thf»d  of  treatment  ^pyA^  have  never  been  adopted,  if  pbyliclsiift 
had  but  leBc^ed  tn  their  abfurdity.  The  author  of  courfe  re* 
commie's  aWrjr  ^jfVVf  in  inflamniatrry  diforderf,  which,  he  lays, 
has  coiiuilutid  much  to  the  fucctr{.ful  treatment  of  every  fpc- 
ci<  s  of  membtaiious  or  other  inflammation,  and  partipu^^ty  ^^'f 
flt^med    y  s. 

It  is  V  >  dent  the  au  hor  bas  introduced  and  a;^p1ted  to  the  pr^Cr 
tice  cf  phylic,  the  grea;  and  important  difcoverics  made  fincc 
Bowrhaavc's  time  on  'he*  \  nportai^ce  and  ufes  of  ula  ctllulofay 
which  has  been  amply  proved,  by  many  experimental  writers, 
and  by  HaiUr  in  particular,  to  form  the  firuflure  of  every  part 
pf  'he  human  body  From  an  acquatnunce  Ji  the-f^  and  many 
la^  r  dilcoverjes,  the  Dc<5iQr  rtjeds  the  idea  of  a  l^imr  in  the 
tlocd,  error  iociy  or  the  blood's  infpifllitlon  beine  the  caufe  of 
inflammation,  as  l^kewife  many  other  theories,  cic.  ice.  i  and 
he  cpn^liidef,  from  yrhat  is  vifible  in  the  irJamiD^^tion  of  the 
eye,  and  demonih-able  by  the  evidence  of  t))e  ttttf^  or  by  th^ 
aiSftaqce  of  glafif s,  (hat  all  fpfqibnuKnis  inflamiiipiion  is  firnt^ 
lar,  aiid,  for  the  fatpe  fcafons,  requires  es^aflly  tbe  fiune  treafr 
in.n^  acporcjing  to  various  prcumftsuices  ^nd  conftit^tioofi* 
We  muft  conf  Ts^  that  the  author  advances  ivhat  is  very  rar 
tional;  particularly  pn  the  abfurdity  of  eyacuatiog  and  nlltng 
she  veflels  ^t  one  and  tl]e  fame  tifne.  Wc  arc  pleafed  to  fee  a 
phyfici^Mi  of  Dr*  Rovyrlcy*s  great  experience  and  \png  praftrce 
labouring  to  overturn  errors,  and»  we  might  add,  fucccfsfully ; 
\>\xt  We  think  the  author  is  rather  too  fevere  pn  fome  writers, 
jind  paftiwularly  on  thofe  who  receive  and  pu^fqe  the  ^rt  through 
life  as  they  found  it,  without  any  inclination  to  make  improver 
inents.  It  is  not  every  man's  fortune  %o  get  into  great  pra£tice, 
^nd,  to  ufe  the  author's  words,  nort  ex  quovis  Ugno  Mercuriusfit : 
therefore  we  recommend  to  the  author  more  lenity  to  thofe  who 
do  not  think  ifor  themfelves,  unlefs  fuch  men  cenfure  what  they 
jvill  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  comprehend ;  in  which  cafe,  if  fuch 
men  there  b?,  the  animadverfions  of  this  fpirited  ^iitbo|:  may  be 
very  juftifiable.  ^ 

In  the  acute  fpecies  of  difeafe^oppofite  to  what  has  been  juft 
recited,  is  the  putrid-tending  fevers,  among  which  the  hydro- 
phobia is  clafledj  the  malignant  ulcerated  fore  throat  i|  the 
icarlet  fever  of  children  ;  the  hofpital,  jaij  fever,  9nd  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  Weil  Indies,  America,  &c.  The  author  highly 
diftinguifhes  hiinfelf  on  thefe  lubjedb,  and  feems  to  have  put 
the  finifl^ipg  hand  to  the  treatment  of  thofe  horrid  and  alarming 
^ifeafg^.  ^ere  again  we  fee  this  pra£lical  author  attacking  vie* 
iently  all  former  writers,  and  even  the  prefent  race  of  phyfician^, 
as  ioUowers  of"  what  the  Do<Slpr  calls  incongruous  pra<9:ices» 
^U^  ^Hiimadyfrfions  ^9  pojiu^iily  feve^ff  911  Si^  cwtradidtory 
.  * '    '     '      ■  '        '        .....      pi^tur^ 
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^mixture  x>f  antiphiogi/iic  ?nd  antifepttc  remedies  in  putrid  dif- 
cafes.  Tk^y  cannot,  fays  the  author,  be  proper  at  one  and  the 
fame  time:  if  falioe  coolers  be  proper,  baric  and  vitriolic  acids, 
ice.  muft  be  improper;  if,  on  tbe  other  band,  bark,  ^cid  of 
yitriul,  wine,  and  cordials,  be  npceffary  to  check  the  putrid- 
tending  diflTolution  of  the  fluids  and  reUxation  of  the  folids,  all 
faiine  and  cooiing  remedies  muft  be  as  bad  as  poifons  in  fuch 
fcafes ;  and  therefore  many  methods  lately  and  at  prefent  in  Wgh 
Vogue  are  proved  to  be  fatally  injurious  to  mankind  in  putrid 
difeafes.  The  author  enumjerates  fourteen  improper  methods  of 
treatment  collected  from  the  moft  eftcemcd  modern  authors^ 
whom  he  calls  improvers^  as  Sydenham^  Boerbaave^  Huxbani^ 
Fothergilly  Cullen^  and  others  \  and  one  or  other  of  thefe  incon- 
gruous methods  are  the  caufes  of  tb^  fa^ty  of  putrid  difeafes., 
Jf  thefe  aflcrtions  were  given  by  ;iny  pbyfician,  who  had  not 
had  great  opportunities' in  praAice  for  the  afcertainment  of  fon^e 
hundreds  of  fa(^s,  wq  ihould  hefitate  before  we  ventured  an 
opinion  on  thef^  important  doSrinps ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
author  for  above  thirty  years,  and  what  is  moft  eOenttal  to  con. 
iirm  the  modes  of  cure  are,  the  fucceftful  prafikice  at  the  St, 
Mary-lc-Bone  Infirmary,  where  it  has  been  proved  by  the  hofpital 
books,  ^at,  out  of  (jsveral  hundreds,  not  above  five  in  one  bun« 
dred  hav^  died  of  the  moft  malignant  piitrid  fevers,  at  the  old 
houfe,  in.the  vicinity  of  the  burial  ground.  The  author  fays, 
that,  by  an  eftinaa^e  made  by  himfelf,  from  fixty  to  feventy  died 
in  on^  hjundred  in  the  hofpitals  of  P^ris,  Lyons,  Romp,  and  in 
different  parts  of  purope.  Is  there  no  difference  in  the  dead  lift? 
fays  Dr,  Rowley.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  ^he  author  fays,  almoft 
every  one  died  who  was  feized  with  ^t yellov  fever  \  and  indeed 
^tely,  at  Philadelphia,  above  feven  thoufand  perilhed  by  that 
pio  t.ftrous  diforder,  many  of  whom,  according  to  this  author, 
migl)t  have  been  faved,  had  the  coniiftent  method  of  treatment 
here  communicated  been  well  known,  and  put  into  praftice. 
Thefe  important  fafts,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  have  great  weight 
^ith  the  faculty  at  large;  and  no  one,  we  fliould  imagine,  after 
a  knowledge  of  Dr.  Rowle/'s  mefhod  .of  treatment  in  putrid- 
tending  difeafes^  both  domeftic  and  medical,  would  rifk  the 
Jives  of  patients  by  the  old  unfuccefsful  treatment,  or  by  the 
^miniftriation  oi  faline  or  other  relaxing  remedies  in  thefe  dif- 
eafes; for  it  is  proved,  that  in  order  to  cure  the  diforder, 
^d  repel  the  difpofition  to  putrefacEHon,  nothing  but  bark,  the 
vitriolic  acid,  cordials,  wine,  a  pure  ftream  of  frefli  air,  &c, 
fbould  b^  admiqiftered,  from  the  beginning  to  the  termination 
pf  the  difeafe;  and  the  fame  modes  the  author  recommends  to 
preyerit  tljefe  infedtious  difeafes  firoqa  fpreading  their  J)anefi4 
iniluencef 

Under 
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Under  the  idea  of  chronic  difeafes,  we  may  rank  the  wbolt 
clafs  of  what  arc  called  nervous.  The  author's  writings  on  the 
nervous,  bilious,  hyftcric,  and  hypochondriac  difeafes,  madnefs, 
fuiciiie,  fpafms,  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  palfy,  &c.  are  all  admirable 
in  their  kind,  both  for  the  inveftigation  of  caufes  and  judicious 
practice.  The  author  indubitably  prove?,  by  his  numerous 
difiedtion?,  and  by  much  reafoning  on  fads,  that  the  clafe  of 
diforders  called  nervous,  ^yPicrical,  hypochondriacal^  dejedion 
of  fpirits,  and  even  madnefs,  all  arife  from  bodily  difeaie,  an4 
not  from  caprice  or  affei!^ktion,  &c.  as  fome  have  imagined.  He 
recommends  compaflion  and  fympathy  for  the  fufFerings  of  the 
nervous;  and  according  to  the  various  caufes,  of  which  many 
app-^ar  the  difcoveries  of  the  author,  he  points  oiit  very  fenfible 
and  decided  modes  of  cure,  whether  arifing  from  debility  of.  the 
folids,  or  an  acrimonious  ftatepf  the  fluids;  whether  originating 
in  aipiiety,*€)r  pafSons  of  the  mind,  or  from  fome  accidental 
bodily  difeafc,  &c.  We  obferve,  in  different  parts  of  ihis  trea- 
tife,  many  new  and' important  lights  on  tbe  nature  of  nervous 
difealcs ;  and  v-hat  was  amb?euous  and  b?foie  inexplicable  is  now 
clearly  accounted  for.  The  ufe  of  antifpafmodics,  and  a  variety 
of  nervine  remtdies,  much  in  ufe,  are  all  proved,  by  the  au- 
thor^s  rcflcftbns  on  the  appearances  after  death,  from  an  inilu- 
fncrable  coHetE^ion  of  diileiti  jns,  all  written  in  elegant  Latin  ♦^ 
to  be  only  paliialive  auxiliaries^  and  by  no.  means  adequate  to 
the  removal  cf  J'uch  chronic  complaints:  tonics  of  various  forts, 
in  elegant  prefcriptions,  ar«  rt^commended,  &c.  Here  the  aur 
thor  laicts  occafi  n  to  introduce  the  ufe  oi  metaliic  alteratives  as 
the  only  remedies  to  bejdepended  on  in  any  very  impprtant  d^- 
order,  not  curable  by  th  c  )mmon  methods  ;  and  he  proves  the 
fitionafity  of  the  docir.ne  by  analcgy  and  numerous  cures,  and 
by  I  >du6iive  reafoninji;  from  a  varieuy  of  fjfts  and  appearanc«-s 
©f  morbid  parts  after  death 

The  learned  and  indefatigable  author  fays,  he  has  feized  all 
poffibje  opportunities,  for  above  thirty  years,  to  inveftigate  the 
real  and  true  caiifcs  and  efFe^s  of  difeafes,  by  an  accurate  ex- 
amination of  dead  bodies;  and  he  certainly  diftinguiflies  himfelf 
as  a  moft  profound  und  able  anatomift  and  pbyiiologift.  Wc 
find  many  new  and  acute  reafonin^s  from  thefe  fources,  of  what 
he  calls  tiue  intelligence ;  and  medicine  is  made  to  fpeak  a  lan- 
guage, in  many  mftanccs,  entirely  new,  in  general  founded  in 
truth  and  indifpurabie  demonftration.  The  reafonings  on  that 
horrid  difordcr  the  locked  jaw  and  ietanuSy  (hew  much  penetra- 
tion and  fcience  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology ;  as  likewile  do  all 

. fc : 

*  W\iy  thcfe  numerous  diffcflions  are  all  given  in  Latin,  we  ane 
ft  a  li^ii  ioaccouqi  ior  :  they  iacuid  have  appeared  in  Englifli. 
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fe  rcafonings  on  the  nervous  fenfations,  and  various  nervous 
dileafes,  particularly  of  what  have  been  called  mental :  the  for- 
iper  have  been  productive  of  much  praflical  improvement,  and 
a  new- invented  method  of  curing  the  tetanus  and  locked  jaw: 
eight  extraordinary  cafes  of  cures  are  given,  fix  of  which  hap- 
pened in  the  St.  Mary  le  Bone  Infirmary ;  one  cafe  of  the  te- 
tanus was  attended  as  a  matter  of  curiofity  by  many  medical 
gentlemen,  v/hich  was  happily  cured. 

For  the  author's  deep  refearches,  rcafonings,  and  methods 
of  treatment,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf.  He 
condemns  the  ufe  of  opium  and  mi4jk  in  the  tetanus  and  in  the 
trifmus  or  locked  jaw  ;  and  declares  he  never  faw  them  fuccefs- 
ful  when  he  was  in  the  Weft  Indies  in  1762  and  1763. 

In  female  difeafes  there  are  many  excellent  obfervati'ons  and 
pra£lical  admonitions,  which  at  once  fliew  the  experienced  and 
rieflediing  praSitioner.  On  fpafms,  convulfions,  lethargy,  apo- 
plexy, and  palfy,  many  ambiguities  feem  to  be  cleared  up,  and 
the  praSical  treMment  demands  the  ferious  attention  of  the 
feculty. 

In  cancerous  complaints  much  merit  is  due  to  the  author  for 
the  learned  and  candid  manner  the  fubjefts  are  treated.  Infteai 
of  holding  out  fallacious  expectations  of  curing  the  diforder,  he 
fully  proves  the  caufes  of  its  difficulty  of  cure,  and  on  what 
grounds,  and  in  what  ftages  of  cancerous  complaints  any  ex- 
pedlations  of  relief  are  reafonable.  Pretenders  to  ^he  cure  of 
thefe  complaints  are  expofed  ;  and  the  author  feems  of  opirtion, 
that  if  mineral  alteratives^  &c.  of  which  he  gives  many  prefcrip- 
tions,  do  not  cure  in  the  firft  or  fecond  ftage  cancerou§  com- 
plaints, they  are  generally  incurable.  This  abundance  of  ex- 
perience juftifies  him  in  openly  aflerting.  The  cure  of  cancers 
of  moft  parts,  except  the  breaft,  the  author  has  conduced  fuc^ 
cefsfully  by  cinnabarine  fumigations,  and  by  the  junction  of 
antimonial  fulphurs,  with  the  preparations  of  hydrargyrus, 
&c.  &c. 

The  letter  on  medical  vanity  is  a  fevere  phillipic  againft  the 
late  learned  anatomift  Dr.  William  Hunter.  Dr.  Rowley  wouU 
have  been  called  to  attend  Lady  Holland  in  1773,  but  Dr.  Hun- 
tcf  oppofed  the  requeft  of  the  noble  frienSs  of  the  lady:  fhe 
died;  and  a§  Dr.  Rowley  had  cured  a' lady  of  a  confirmed  can- 
cer of  the  womb,  who  had  been  confidered  incurable  by  Doctors 
Hunter,  Fothergill,  and  other*  eminent  phyficiahs  of  that  day, 
Dr.  Rowley  took  this  opportunity  to  attack  the  great  accoucheur 
in  a  manner  thfe  moft  pointed  that  poffibly  could  have  been  con- 
ceived ;  and  not  only  him,  but,  all  of  the  profeffio.n  who  are  in- 
^uenced  by  prejudices,  or  perfor-al  Blflike,'  to  prevent  the  intro- 
dui^ion  of  ufeful  improvements.     It  is  no  wonder  then  that. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Rowley  has  created  fome  few  private  enemies.  .  On  Ac 
prefent  occafion,  the  Doftor  appears  no  lefs  formidable  in  at- 
tacking, than  in  repelling  attacks;  for  though  the  MonAly 
Reviewers  made  an  apology  for  what  had  crept  into  their  Re- 
view  on  the  fubjedl  of  this  letter,  yet  the  DoSor  comes  to  the 
charge  fword  in  hand,  and  vanqui(hes  the  Reviewer  in  a  fecond 
letter  againft  Dr»  Hunter,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  or 
advifer  of  the  perfonal  attack  Dr.  Rowley  received.  This  may, 
in  feme  meafure,  account  for  the  acrimony  with  which  the 
works  of  this  phyfician  are  fometimes  mentioned,  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  prefent  volumes  has  generally  treated  by  illence.  He 
iays  that  he  has  occaHonally  met  with  fome  dark  (tabs  from  two 
pr  three  of  the  faculty  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  and  from 
anonymous  writers;  but  no  orte  has  openly  avowed  himfelf,  fuo 
nomine^  the  author  of  thofe  detradions,  which  have  privately 
occupied  the  illiberal  minds  of  theie  envious  cotemporaries. 
He  moreover  fays,  that  his  greateft  crime,  he  believes,  has  been 
the  attainment  of  great  praiSlice  and  illuftrious  friends^ — Hine 
ilia  lachrymot.'^VfQ  {hall  leave  the  Do£lor  and  his  few  oppo* 
pents  to  fight  their  own  battles  by  any  mode  moft  agreeable  to 
the  parties.  We  rouft,  however,  agree  with  the  author  before 
lis,  that  whoever  oppofes  improvements  in  the  humane  art  of 
medicine,  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  an  enemy  to  fociety. 

The  .letters  are  written  in  a  very  nervous  and  manly  ftyle  5 
but  we  muft  confefs  we  fee  no  great  neceffity  for  their  republi- 
cation. The  author  fays,  no  private  refemment  had  an,y  fhare 
in  their  reappearance ;  but  they  arc  now  produced  merely  to  ex* 
.  hibit  an.  extraordinary  cure  of  a  cancerous  womb  and  ulcer  of 
the  redtum ;  which  cure  being  known  to  Dr.  Hunter,  was  the 
caufe  of  pr.  Rowley-being  ftrongly  recommended  to  attend  Lady 

H -.     The  cancerous  cafe  is  certainly  very  Angular,  and 

the  perfe£t  cure  extraordinary ;  as  likewife  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  Dr.  Rowley's  invention.    ^ 

The  treatlfe  on  118  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  and  on  the  cure  oif 
ulcerated  legs  without  reft,  on  eleftricity,  &c.  come  under  the 

Erovince  of  furgery.  The  firft  is  the  completcft  work  extant, 
oth  for  the  regular  manner  in  which  the  fubjeSs  are  treated, 
and  for  the  varic  us  new  modes  of  fuccefsfully  treating  the  dlf-f 
eafes  of  the  organ  of  vifion.  It  is  embelliflied  with  fix  copper-^' 
plates  explaining  vifion,  &c.  and  the  work  commences  with  a 
criticifm,  as  moft  other  works  of  the  author's  do,  on  all  that 
has  preceded  the  prefent  writer  on  the  fqbjed.  In  infiamma-» 
tions  of  the  eyes,  an^ongft  other  things,  he  condenms  the  ufe 
of  poultices^  improper  lotions,  &c«  In  opacities  of  the  cornea 
new  modes  of  cure  are  exhibited ;  in  (hort,  in  the  gutta  ferena, 
i^AiSLT^St^  fiftula  lachrym^lis^  all  the  Qth^r  eye  difQrders,  and  in 
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the  judicious  choice  of  fpef^acles,  &c.  the  author  writes  not 
only  like  a  man  of  great  obfervation  and  experience,  btit  feems 
animated  with  extraordinary  ardour  that  mankind  (bould  partake 
in  the  ufe  of  thofe  improvements  that  have  been  the  labour  of  a 
long  life  dedicated  to  medical  fcience.  There  is  fomethmg  new 
to  be  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  workj  and  we  hope 
young  ingenious  furgeons  will  ftudy  this  author,  in  order  to 
fupprefs  that  eye  quackery,  which  has  done  fo  much  mifchief^ 
^s  the  author  (ays,  by  the  raflinefs  of  itinerant  and  boafting 
oculifts,  who  have  too  ofcen  diferaced  the  art  they  profefs,  ancf^ 
inftead  of  reftoring  fight,  have  frequently  been  the  caufe  of  total 
blindnefs.  The  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  ulcers  of  all 
p^rts,  feems  to  be  fettled  on  permanent  .principles,  froni  the  ufe 
of  fumigations,  alterative?,  &c. 

The  treatife  on  eleSrlcity  comprehends,  in  a  fliort  view,  all 
that  is  known  concerning  medical  eleftricity  and  its  operations, 
as  applied  in  rheumatifms^  palfies^  gutta  ferena^  ulcers^  &c.  &c. 
The  depreffions  of  fpirits,  the  nervous  feel,  and  others,  when 
an  eafterly  or  north-eafterly  wind  blows,  is  pronounced  to  be 
owing  to  the  abfence  of  the  eledlric  fluid ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  experiments.  Some  hints  appear  of  the  probability  of  the 
eleSric  bath  being  ferviceable  in  pulmonic  complaints ;  but  it 
is  not  aflerted  by  the  author,  that  this  remedy  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  applied  in  thofe  cafes,  who  ftrongly  recommends  aWeft 
India  climate  in  pulmonary  confumption. 

In  the  treatife  on  the  gout  is  a  review  of  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  written,  or  pradlifed  in  that  painful  diforder;  with  many 
fenfible  obfervations.  The  caufes  of  the  gout,  the  difficulty^  ' 
and  in  moft  inftances  the  impoffibility,  of  curing  it,  are  pointed 
out  with  great  perfpicuity.  The  modes  of  treatment  the  author 
recommends  are,  to  ufe  warm  baths  of  the  marine  acid  znd  tepid 
water  during  the  fits  of  the  gout,  and  in  the  intervals  to  ob- 
serve fome  regimen,  and  to  take  different  remedies,  according 
to  conftitutions  and  cafes.  The  diforder,  by  fuch  means,  may 
be  ^lafely  palliated  and  diminished,  the  fits  rendered  milder,  and 
life  prolonged :  but  as  to  a*  radical  cure  for  the  gout,  the  Do£tor 
treats  the  idea  as  chimerical,  for  which  he  gives  many  folid 
reafons.  The  application  of  different  modes  to  different  per- 
(bns  and  conftitutions  merit  the  ^rious  attention  of  practitioners 
in  medicine,  and  the  arthritic^  in  particular,  becaufe  they  feenx 
founded  in  a  great  knowledge  of  the  diforder  refulting  from 
experience.  . 

The  treatife  on  all  the  diet  ufed  in  the  world,  commences 
with  ftriiStures  on  many  preceding  authors  on  thofe  fubjeds. 
MafticatiOD,  deglutition,  digeftion,  chylification,  and  fanguifi* 

cation, 
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cation,  the  increafe  and  growth  of  the  body,  &c.  appear  in  * 
new  point  of  view,  and  ail  their  feparate  defers  and  remedies, 
are  delineated  in  a  mafterly  manner.  Culinary  veflels  of  all 
forts  come  next  under  confideration,  in  which  arc  many  ufefuH 
remarks,  neceflary  to  be  well  known  in  all  families,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  kitchen  domeltics,  left  flowor  aflivc  poifons  majr 
be  mixed  with  the  foods  j  which,  the  author  obfervcs,  oftener 
happens  than  mankind  are  Sware  of;  and  excruciating  tortures 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  even  death  itfelf,  are  fometimes 
the  confequences. 

Foods  the  Do<5lor  divides  into  three  fpecies,  the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  and  the  condimenta ;  and  he  examines  the  qualities 
and  application  of  all  meats  and  drinks,  &c.  ufed  in  the  whole 
world.  The  work  is  certainly  fraught  with  ufeful  inforniatioii 
for  children,  adults,  and  mankind  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
ufes  of  the  different  foods  and  drinks  are  afcertained  by  thei^ 
qualities;  their  abufes  are  likewife  conGdered,  and  their  mif« 
chievous  confequences.  This  treatifc  may  be  read  with  ad  van* 
tagc  by  all  perfons,  either  with  the  view  of  prefcrving  health,* 
or  prolonging  life. 

Here  the  epicure  may  f^aft  luxurioufly  on  the  delicacies  the 
^hole  world  produces.     It  muft  be  confefled,  our  critical  ap- 

Eetftes  were  fharpfened  to  the  higheft  degree,  while  vye  read  the 
)o£lor's  account  of  the  moft  excellent  ragouts,  fricafeo$,  ftews» 
&c.  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c. ;  for  the  author  feemt 
no  lefs  learned  in  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  than  in  his 
medical  profeffion.  Happy !  thrice  happy,  fhould  we  critics  be 
to  tafte  thofe  favory  di(hes  with  which  the  author  has  fo  profufely 
fed  us  in  imagination. 

We  ihall  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  thefe  vo-' 
lumes  are  replete  with  medical  erudition  and  ufeful  information, 
and  may  become  an  excellent  addition  to  the  libraries  of  me- 
dical and  philofophical  gentlemen :  to  all  perfons  travelling  ta 
the  JEaft  and  Weft  Indies,  America,  and  all  warm  climates,  they 
\i^ill  prove  an  ineftimable  treafure.  ,  We  could  wifti  that  fame 
ingenious  perfon,  with  the  autl}or*s  leave,  would  tranflate  the 
liumerous  examples  of  difle£lions,  foji  mortem^  interfperfed  in 
moft  parts  of  the  trfcatifes ;  for  Latin  is  not  quite  fo  fafljionablc 
now  as  it  may  have  been  a  century  or  two  ago. 
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Art.  III.  Zoonomia;  or^  The  Lawspf^Orgfnlc  Lif^*  Jiflam^ 
the  Fir/i^  By  Erafmus  Darwh^  M.D.F.R.S^  ^o^^  llj^5S. 
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iT  does  not  often  fall  within  our  province  to  take  C9gnia^i2g 
*  of  a  publication  like  this;  and  in  fitting  down  to  giyie  an 
accoimt  of  it  to  the  public,  we  have  a  full  imprefli«>a  0;f  the 
difficulty  of  the.  tafe.  The  ftudent  of  nature  has  long  fejt  thif 
want  of  a  work  that  might  exhibit,  in  one  clear  and  comprcr 
henfive  view,  the  intelleiSiual  as  well  as  the  corporeal  pheno- 
mena of  animation,  that  m?ght  point  out  their  analogies  antJ 
connexions,  and  bind  the  whole  together  in  a  general  fy ft eni 
WHich  the  memory  could  embrace  and  the. judgment  approve. 
But  valuable  as  fuch  a  work  muft  be,  the  almoft  general  failuJ-e 
of  every  attempt  at  fyftem,  either  in  metaphyfjcs  or  medicine 
(for  a  fyftem  combining  both  has  fcarcely  been  aimed  at  before )» 
led  many  judicious  men  to  deprecate  future  attempts  of  the 
fame  nature  in  the  prefent  limited  ftate  of  our  knov/ledge.  The 
,  wifer  plan  feemed  to  be,  to  obferve  carefully,  and  diligently  re- 
cord, the  phenomena^  intellecSual  as  well  as  corporeal,  as  they 
occurred,  and  to  leave  the  tafk  of  inyeftigating  their  caufes,  and 
of  arranging  them  in  their  natural  order  and. relations,  tcj  iowfi 
future  period — to  forne  more  eniighteped  age. 

But  it  is  the  province  of  original  genius  to  anticipate  pofte- 
rity.  On  this  very  attempt,  the. active,  powerful,  and  enter- 
prifing  mind  of  Dr.  Darwin  has  been  employed  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards;  and  the  refult  of  his  extenfive  experience, .of  his 
acute'  6hfervation,  and  of  his  pn^found  refleftion^  is  here  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  in  the  work  before  us,  '  Zoonomia;  o;. 
The  Laws  of  Organic  Life/ 

The  purpofe,  then,  of  6ur  author  is  to  give  a  fyftem  to  the 
World — a  fyftem  that  ftiall  comprehend  the  ample  field  of  meta-- 
phyfics,  as  well*  as  the  principles  of  health  and  difeafe:  but  the 
prefent  volume  includes  only  a  part  of  his  fcheme,  whiqh  wrli 
be  Completed  in  another  volume,  foon  to  be  publiihed ;  An  which 
the  doctrines  here  laid  down  will  be  made  the  fojndation  of  a 
neiv  arrangement  of  dlfeafes,  and  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

After  fome  prefatory  remarks  on  the  ufe  and  ab^jfe  of  analogy^ 
and  of  the  advantage  of  theory  in  medicine,  Dr.  Darwin  intro- 
duces his  peculiar  fubjedt  by  fome  obfervations  On  Mdtio/i  and 
its  Laws*  Nature,  he  obferves,  may  be  confidered  as  confifting 
of  two  eflences,  one  of  which  may  be  termed  Jpirit^  the  other 
matter^  Spirit  commences  motion;  matter  receives  and  co  mi - 
municates  it.  The  motions  of  matter  are  iwo-fold,  primary 
ju]d  fccondary.  The  fecondary  motions  are  treated  oi  under 
I  the 
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^  mme  of  mechanic  powers.  The  primary  are. of  tBre^ 
dtfttoft  kimhi  each  having  peculiar  laws — the  motions  of  gra^ 
vitactoOi  of  dltmiftry,  and  of  life.  The  gravitating  motions 
have  beta  explained  by  Newton — the  chemical  motions  have 
batH  kiveftigated  by  Black,  Prieftley,  and  Lavoifitr^^and  Dr. 
Bttrwin  oflpers  himfelr  to  the  ftudent  of  philofophy  as  his  in- 
HiiiAor  in  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

Tbefe  judicious  and  important  diftin6)ions  are  carefully  ob« 
fenrcJ  throughout  the  work.  The  vital  or  animal  motions,  it  is 
obferved,  form  the  fecondary  or  communicated  motions,  in  hav- 
ing no  mechanical  propcirtion  to  their  caufe ;  for  the  goad  of  a 
ifpur  on  the  fide  of  a  horfe  will  induce  him  to  move  forward  a 
cart  of  hay.  They  differ  from  gravitating  motions,  as  they  are 
exerted  with  equal  facility  in  every  direction ;  and  from  che- 
mical motions,  becaufe  no  apparent  decompofitions  or  new 
Combinations  are  produced  in  the  moving  materials.  When, 
therefore,  the  ftimulus  of  the  blood  throws  the  heart  into  con-^ 
trafiron,  or  that  of  the  food  excites  the  a<Sion  of  the  ftomach, 
we  amnot  to  apply  the  piinciples  of  the  other  kinds  of  motion, 
t.  g'  the  adion  and  reason  of  the  mechanic  powers  to  thefe 
vital  motions,  but  to  conclude  merely  that  certain  animal  fibred 
arc  excited  into  aflton  by  external  impreffions,  according  to 
kws  pecuKar  to  organic  life.  The  language  employed  by  Dr. 
Darwin  correfponds  with  thefe  diftin£lions.  He  carefully  avoids 
the  ufe  of  tennt  that  belong  to  mechanics  or  to  chemiftry,  i^ich 
fometimes  introduced  into  medicine  and  metaphyfics  in  their  li- 
teral fenfe,  an^  fometimes  figuratively,  have  been  the  fruitful 
fource  of  error,  confufion,  apd  difpute. 

In  his  fecond  fe<9ion  our  author  employs  himfelf  in  definitions, 
which  include  an  out-line  of  the  animal  economy.  By  the 
term  brairtf  he  underftands  not  only  the  brain  ufually  fo  called, 
1>ut  the  fpinal  mawrowj  obferving  that  the  nerves  which  ferve  the 
fenfes  arifc  chiefly  from  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged 
in  the  head,  and  thofe  which  ferve  the  purpofes  of  mufcular  mo- 
tion, from  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in  the  neck  and 
back.  Definitions  are  alfo  given  of  the  glandular  fyftem,  of  the 
vafcular  fyftem,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Under  the  term 
fetjforium^  Dr.  Darwin  not  only  takes  in  the  whole  medulla  of 
the  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  nerves,  organs  of  fenfe,  and  mufcles, 
but  alfo  the  living  principle,  or  fpirit  of  animation,  whatfoevet 
it  may  be,  and  the  changes  which  occafionally  take  place  in  the 
fenforium  fo  defined,  as  during  the  exertions  of  volition,  or  the 
fenfations  of  pleafure  or  pain,  are  termed  fenfdrial motions.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  contractions  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  the 
body,  in  which  are  included  not  only  the  mufcks  but  the  organs 
of  fenfe  alfo,  are  ttitsiti  fibrous  motions*  To  underftand  tbis>  k 
3  mufl: 


inuft  te  oljfcrved,  ^hat  it  is  one  of  Dr.  Darwin'^  peculiariti«i 
to  confidcr  the  organs  of  fenfe,  for  example  the  retina,  not  as.  ^ 
an  expanfion  of  the  nervous  medulla  merely,  but  as  confifting  of 
moving  fibres,  enveloped  in  this  medulla;  and  every  impreiHori 
on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  he  confiders  as  producing  a  contra<Slioti 
in  thefe  fibres  exaSly  correfpondinjg  to  ^hat  is  produced  by  ir* 
ritatioo  on  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Fibrous  motions  he  divides  into  two  kind s^  mufcular  and  feni- 
fual.  Mufcular  motions,  and  thofe  which  occur  in  the  mufcles 
voluntary  and  involuntary;  and  fenfual motions  are  peculiar  td 
the  different  organs  of  fenfe.— The  word  idea  has  a  new  fenfe 
affixed  to  it ;  it  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  a  fenfual  motion; 
Gentle  reader !  thou  who  perhaps  haft  burnt  the  midnight  oil  tti 
labouring  to  comprehend  the  eflcnce  of  an  /V-w— who  haft  chafeci 
this  (hadowy  being  through  All  thtfbrms^  pbantafms^  and  fpecies 
of  antiquity ;  through  all  the  imprejpom^  fenfatisns^  appnhmfiiBnL 
and  perceptions  of  the  moderns — ^who  faw  it  ufurp  the  place  of  au 
cxiftence  in  the  eye  of  Hume,  and  {brink  into  nothing,  or  into  4 
tnere  notion^  under  the  examination  of  Reid-^behold  this  eni 
ratioms  receive  at  length  a  local  habitation,  a  fubftantial  form^ 
and  revived  in  the  fliapc  of  z,  fibrous  motion  !  It  is  defined  a  con^i 
traSion,  or  niotion,  or  configuration,  of  the  fibres  vi^hich  con- 
ftitute  the  immediate  organ  of  fenfe ;  and.it  is  employed  to  fig- 
nify  thofc  notions  of  external  things  that)  our  organs  6f  fenfe 
bring  us  acquainted  with  originally.  Thofe  ^vbo  compare  this 
definition  with  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is  ufed,  will  fee  at 
once  that  our  author  tloes  iiot  employ  the  agency  of  fpirit  in  ex- 
plaining the  laws  of  organic  life. — Perceptisfi  includes  not  onlj^ 
an  idea,  but  the  attention  paid  to  it  (for  it  follows  from  this  de^ 
fioition,  that  an  idea  may  exift  and  not  be  perceived) ;  andy^>2- 
fation  is  confined  to  the  expreifion  of  pleafure  and  pain  only  111 
its  aftive  ftate,  without  any  reference  to  the  ftimulation  of  ex- 
ternal obie<^.  The  ufe  of  the  term  memory  is  rejeSed  sti;  too 
loofe  and  indefinite,  and  the  ideas  ufually  referred  to  memory^ 
and  denominated  ideas  of  recolleHion  or  tA  fug^jiion^  as  they  are 
recalled  by  volition,  or  excited  by  preceding  ideas.  WhcA 
fibrous  contra£lions  fucceed  other  fibrous  cont^^ions^  the  con- 
kiexion  is  termed  ajfociation ;  when  fibrous  Contradions  fucceect 
fenforial  motions,  the  connexion  is  termed  caufation\  wheti 
fibrous  and  fenforial  motions  reciprocaHy  introduce  each  o|her 
ia  progreffive  trains  or  tribes,  it  is  termed  catenation  tS  knimal 
inotions^    All  thefe  6>mie^ft>ntf^^  that  is, 

by  freqiietot  repetition.     The  \ovA  jiimulusy  is  ^  not  only  ufed 
Jbr  the  irritation  of  external  bodies  cm  our  organi  of  fenfe,  but 
alfo  fctr  defircs,  averfions,  plcafares-,  imd  pairis^  and,  in  i.  word^ 
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whatever  excites  to  a£tion.  Stimulus  then  includes  ncft  bni^ 
external  imprcffions,  but  alfo  what  has  ufually  been  called 
motives. 

On  thefe  definitions  the  reader  of  Zoonomia  muft  fix  his  at- 
tention fteadily.  When  he  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their 
meaning,  and  fixed  them  on  his  memory  (or,  to  ufe  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author,  aflbciated  them  with  his  ideas  of  recollec- 
tiou),  he  has  got  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  difficulty  in  pe- 
rufing  this  extraordinary  work. 

But  here  it  will  be  inouired,  are  there  indeed  fibrous  motions 
in  the  organs  of  our  feiilcs?  and  do  thefi>  adually  conftitute  our 
ideas  ?  The  third  feSion  is  employed  in  anfwering  thefc 
queftions.  ^ 

In  the  firft  place  Dr.  Darwin  fliews,  from  the  paper  on  ocu- 
lar fpeSra,  publi(hed  in  the  LXXVIth  volume  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa<ftions,  by  his  fon  Dr.  R.  Darwin,  that  the  retina 
as  a<3ually  of  a  fibrous  ftrudure.  The  ftrufture  of  the  retina 
appears  to  differ  not  in  nature  but  in  degree  only  from  that  of  a 
common  mufcle.  The  mufcle  confifts  of  larger  fibres  inter- 
mixed with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  nervous  medulla  ;>  the  organ 
of  vifion  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  nervous  medulla  intermixed 
.with  fmaller  fibres :  and  by  analogy  the  fame  is  inferred  of  the 
other  organs  of  fenfe. 

In  the  next  place  our  author  (hews,  that  it  is  neiriier  mechai- 
nical  impreflions,  nor  chemical  combinations  of  light,  but  that 
it  is  the  animal  adivity  of  the  retina  that  conftitutes  vifion. 
The  rays  of  light,  he  contends  from  experiment,  have  no  mo- 
mentum ;  and  the  phenomena  of  vifion  he  fliews  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  fuppofition  either  of  mechanical  impreifion,  or 
of  chemical  combination,  producing  them.  On  this  fubjeA 
Dr.  Darwin  adduces  two  experiment?,  which  appear  conclufive; 
and  he  brings  a  variety  of  confiderations  to  fliew,  that  it  is  the 
motions  of  the  retina  itfelf,  and  not  the  external  impreifion,  that 
conftitute  our  ideas  of  light.  The  flafliin.  s  of  light  produced 
by  the  preffure  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  where  the  day  has  been 
long  fliut  out,  is  perhaps  of  itfelf  conclufive  on  this  point.  In 
proof  that  it  is  the  motions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  that  conftitute 
our  ideas,  and  neither  external  impreflions,  nor  vcftiges  of  thefe 
impreflions  on  the  brain,  it  is  afl'ertedy  that  when  an  organ  of 
fenfe^  that  of  hearing  for  inftance,  is  deftroyed,  the  ideas  that 
.Were  received  by  this  fenfe  feem  to  perifli  along  with  it.  A 
gentleman^fi|Jiiij^far?T>f '•gc^  li^d  fteefi  cfcaf  for  thirty 
years,  a  man  of  a  good  undcrftanding,  who  imufed  himfelf  by 
reading,  and  by  converfing  either  with  the  pen  or  by  figns, 
aflured  our  author,  that  in  his  dreams  be  always  imagined  people 
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tonverfed  with  him  by  figns  br  writing,  and  never  hy  i^eech* 
With  the  perceptions  of  founds  he  had  loft  th^  ideas  of  them, 
though  the  organs  of  fpeech  retained  foniewhat  of  their  former 
habits  of  articulation!  In  the  fame  manner  men  totally  blind 
are  faid  never  to  dream  of  objects  of  fight.— If  thefe  curious 
obfervations  fliould  be  confirmed  by  general  experience,  they 
may  lead  to  fome  practical  inferences  in  blindnefs  and  deafneis 
of  confiderable  importance*  More  folly  to^ftablifli  his  doctrine 
of  our  ideas  being  motions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  Dr.  Darwin 
inftances  the  analogy  between  them  and  the  mufcular  motionSi 
In  a  feries  of  very  profound  and  interefting  obfervations,  he  un- 
dertakes to  {hew,  that  both  are  originally'  excitid  by  irritations^ 
and  aflbciated  together  in  the  fame  manner ;  that  both  aft  in 
nearly  the  fame  times — are  alike  ftrengthened  or  fatigued  by 
cxercife — are  alike  painful  from  inflammatioti— are  alike  be- 
numbed by  compreffion — are. alike  liable  to  paralyfis,  to  con- 
vulfion,  and  to  the  influence  of  old  age. — He  afterwards  an- 
swers objedions,  which  leads  him  to  examine  the  circumftanee 
of  our  referring  fenfations  to  the  extremities  of  a  limb,  after  that 
Kmb  has  been  amputated — to  the  toes,  for  inftance,  after  the 
leg  has  been  cut  off.  This,  which  feems  to  fhew  that  our  ideas 
are  excited  in  the  brain,  where  alone  they  are  perceived,  and 
not  in  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Dr.  Darwin  endeavours  to  explain, 
by  (hewing  that  we  acquire  our  ideas  of  fhape  and  place  by  our 
Organs  of  fight  and  touch,  which  are  fituated  in  our  eyes  and 
hands — »and  thefe  ideas  being  conne£led  with  other  ideas,  may 
be  called  up  by  affociation  in  the  organs  of  fight  and  touch, 
after  the  part  to  which  they  originally  referred  has  beciv 
removed. 

Thofe  who  mean  to  attack  the  fyftem  of  Dr.  Darwin  niuft 
bend- their  attention,  and  exert  their  whole  ftrength  on  thi$ 
third  fedlion.  If  the  pofitions  here  laid  down  be  granted  him,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  invalidate  the  conclufions  that  follow* 
We  referve  our  remarks  till  we  have  finilhed  our  analyfis  of  the 
Work. 

Having  thus  cleared  his  w^y,  the  author,  Jn  Seft.  IV,  lays 
down  the  laws  of  Animal  Caufation*     They  are  as  follows  : 

'  I.  The  filjrcs,  which  cpnftitute  the  mufcles  and  organs  of  fenfe,' 
pofleis  a  power  oi  contradion.  The  circu  in  fiances  attending  the 
exertion  of  this  powtr  of  contraction  conftitute  the  laws  of 
animll  motion,  as  the  circumflances  attending  the  exertion  of  the 
power  of  ATTRACTION  conftitute  the  laws  of  motion  of  inanimate 
matter. 

•  II.  The  fpirit  of  animation  is  the  iqamedlate  eaufe  of  the  con- 
tra^ioa  of  animal  fibres,  it  refides  in  the  brain  ahd  nerves,  and  if. 
liable  to  general  or  partial  diminution  or  accumulation. 
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*  IIL  The  ftimulus  of  bodies  external  to  tile  moTing  organ  is  t!i^ 
ttmotecaufe  of  the  original  contract  ions  of  animal  fibres. 

«  IV.  Ac6rtain  quantity  of  ftimulus  produces  irritation,  which  is 
kt\  exertion  of  the  Q>irit  of  animation  exciting  the  fibres  into  cqn- 
tradioo. 

«  V.  A  certain  quantity  of  contradion  of  animal  fibres,  if  it  be 
ferceived  at  all,  produces  pleafure ;  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  con- 
tradlon,  if  it  be  perceived  at  all,  produces  pain;  thefe  confiitute 
*  ienfation. 

*  VI.  A  certain  quandty  of  fen&tton  produces  defire  or  aver£on ; 
tjiefc  conftitute  volition. 

*  Vll.  All  animal  motions  which  have  occurred  at  the  fame  time, 

Sr  in  immediate  fuccefiion,  become  fo  connected,  that  when  one  of 
lem  is  reproduced,  the  other  has  a  tende;icy  to  accompany  or  fuc- 
<!feed  it.  When  fibrous  contraflions  fucceed  or  accompany  other 
fibrous  eontradions,  the  connexion  is  termed  aflbciation ;  when 
fibrous  contradtions  fucceed  fenforial  motions,  the  connexion  is  termed 
caufation ;  when  fibrous  and  fenlbrial  motions  reciprocally  introduce 
€ach  other,  it  is  termed  catenation  of  animal  motions.  All  theie 
connexions  are  faid  to  be  produced  by  habit,  that  is,  by  ^qnent  re- 
petition. Thefe  laws  of  animal  caufation  will  be  evinced  by  nnmerous 
fads,  which  occur  in  our  daily  exertions ;  and  will  afterwards  be  em- 
ployed to  explain  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  the  produdlioA, 
growth,  difeafes,  and  decay,  of  the  animal  fyftem/ 

In  purfuance  of  diis  plan  our  author  proceeds,  in  Sefi.  V.  to 
explain  the  four  motions  of  the  fenforium.  Thefe  are,  irrita- 
tion, fenfation,  volition,  and  aflbciation.  The  reader,  retain- 
ing in  his  mind  the  definition  of  the  fenforium,  as  including  the 
Vrhole  of  the  nervotis  medulla,  and  the  fpirFt  of  ahTmation  refi- 
dent  in  this  medulla,  will  underftand  thefe  motions  to  ftand  in 
contradi(lin£lion  to  the  fihrous  motions^  already  mentioned,  and 
\irhich  occur  in  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  in  the  fibres  of  the  or- 
gans of  fenfe — the  fibres  of  the  living  body  and  the  inftruments, 
the  medulla  the  agent  in  all  the  motions  of  organic  life.  The 
fibrous  motions  afe  fuppofed  to  be  fimple  contradions,  but  the 
fenforial  motions  are  not  defined ;  they  are  not  fuppofed  to  be 
^udluations  of  the  fpirit  of  animation,  vibrations  or  condenfa- 
tions,  but  changes  or  motions  peculiar  to  life.  The  fibrous 
.  motions  originating  from  the  fenforium  muft  of  courfe  cor- 
refpond  to  the  four  fenforial  powers  already  mentioned — they 
are  therefore  irritative,  fenfativc,  voluntary,  and  aflbciate. 
Thefe  motions  were  all,  however,  irritative  originally;  th^  is, 
they  were  all  originally  excited  by  external  irritations  operating 
on  the  fenforium,  but  by  habit  many  of  them  became  caujechley 
firft  by  fenfation,  fecondly  by  volition,  and  thirdly  by  aflbciation.. 
Much  attention  is  neceflary  to  fix  on  the  mind  this  curious  pr«U 
ccfs,  which  Dr.  Darwin  explains  at  length  in 'the  four  f6lIowing 
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fcftions  (the  ^th,  .8th,  9th,  and  iQth),  in  which  he  treats  ic- 
parately  of  thele  fpur  fpecies  of  fibrous  motions. 

Here  it  will  be  neceflary  for  th^  reader  to  recal  the  diftiniliqn 
.of  fibrous  motions  into  two  kind^— r/wz^rz/jr,  as  occurring  ja 
the  mufcular  fibres  ufually  fo  called  j  and  fenfualy  as  exiting  ^n 
;tbe  fibres  of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  The  firft  have  often  beqn 
jexa,mined  before ;  but  the  laft  have  not  hefojre  been  examined  in 
this  relation,  or  iiji  this  point  of  view.  It  muft  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance, that  t\\Qfenfual  motions  of  Dr.  Darwin  are  the  ide^s 
of  the  mind  (or  what  has  ufually  fo  been  called),  and  that  he 
ilfes  the  terms  fenfual  motion  ai>d  idea  indifferently.  In  each  of 
the  fe6lions  under  conftderation  our  author  treats,  firft  of  the 
mufcular  motions,  and  then  of  the  fenfyal ;  and  while  he  (hews 
(he  general,  nay  die  perfect  analogy  betwee^i  therp,  he  is  iden- 
tifying the  nature  of  tbofe  phenomena  which  have  ufually 4>een 
confidered  as  diftin£t,  under  the  terms  corporeal  and  mental. 
,This  will  be  underftood  by  a  ihort  analyfis  of  his  fedion  on 
irritative  motioFiS,  fgr  through  the  others  we  will  not  attempt 
to  follow  him. 

The  irritative  motions  are  thofe  contradlions  of  the  fibres 
which  are  neither  accompanied  by  fenfation  nor  volition ;  aqd 
foch  thofe  contra6lion8  are,  or  become,  which  ar,e  neither  at- 
tended by  pleafure  nor  pain.  AH  fibrous  ^notions,  it  is  aflerted, 
are  originally  irritative ;  and  this  efiablifhes  a  fundamental  dif- 
tin<^ion  between  this  fyftem  and  that  of  Stahl,  which  f^ppofe4 
all  motions  to  be  originally  voluntary.  Some  of  the  initative 
mufcular  motions  are  excited  by  perpetual  ftimuji,  as  the  heart 
by  the  influx  of  the  blocd  j  others  by  intermittent  ftimuli,  ^s 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  by  the  aliment  we  fwallow.  Thefe 
motions  are  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  increafe  or  diminu- 
tion of  their  appropriate  ftimuli,  without  our  attention  or  con- 
fcioufnels ;  they  cpntinue  through  life  purely  irritative,  and  re- 
fcmble  the  motions  of  vegetable  life. 

But  there  are  other  mufcular  motions,  which,  though  origi- 
naUy  irritative,  become  fenfitive  and  voluntary.  Thus  chil- 
dren in  early  infancy  perform  their  evacuations  without  con- 
fcioufr^efs  or  attention,  from  the  mere  irritation  of  the  fphinfter 
ef  the  bladder  or  of  the  rfeSum.  Thrfe,  however,  !>eing  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  fenfation,  become  in  time  fenfitive  an4 
voluntary;  that  is,  they  become  objects  of  attention,  caufeable 
by  the  fenfations  themfeives,  and  at  length  obedient  to  the  will. 
Even  the  contraftions  of  the  larger  mufcles  of  the  body,  which 
in  after  life  are  almoft  altogether  voluntary,  feem  originally  tQ 
have  been  irritative,  and  to  have  been  excited  from  inoifpofition 
to  a  ftate  of  reft.  All  animals  feel  this  indifpofition  after  long- 
continued  flcep^  yvhich  they  throw  off  by  ftretching  and  yawning, 
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The  ftruggles  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  muft  arife  from  tho 
fame  caule. — But  the  larger  mufcles,  from  their  ftrength  and 
their  conn-  xions,  being  fitted  by  nature  to  be  inftruments  of 
cur  dcfires  and  wants,  are  foon  fubjedled  to  the  will,  and  their 
motions  becorpe  almoft  altogether  voluntary,  even  in  an  early 
period  of  life. 

In  like  manner^  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  the  various  organs  of  fenfe 
are  originally  excited  into  motion  by  various  external  ftimuli 
adapted  lo  this  purpofe,  which  motions  are  termed  ideas  ;  a.id 
many  of  thefe  motions,  during  our  waking  hours,  are  excited 
by  perpetual  irritations,  as  thofe  of  the  organs  of  hear  ing  and 
of  touch :  the  former  by  the  law  of  indiftinft  noifes  that  mur- 
mur around  iis  j  the  latter  by  the  unceafing  variations  of  the 
heat,  moifture,  and  preffure,  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  thefe  fen- 
iual  motions  or  ideas,  like  the  mufcular  motions  above  nuntioned^ 
obey  their  correfponding  irritations  without  our  attention  or 
conicioufnefs. 

Other  clafles  of  our  ideas  are  mere  frequently  excited  by  our 
fenfations  of  pain,  and  others  from  volition  :  but  that  thefe,  like 
the  correfponding  mufcular  motions^  have  been  all  originally  ex- 
cited by  ftimuli  from  external  objefts,  and  only  vary  in  their 
combinations  or  feparations,  has,  as  Dr.  Darwin  thinks,  been 
fully  proved  by  Mr.  Locke;  and  they  are  by  him  termed  the 
ideas  of  perception,  in  contrcidiftindtion  to  thofe  which  he  calls 
id>.as  of  iefle6tion.    . 

Thofe  mufcular  motions  that  are  excited  by  perpetual  irrita- 
ti-^n,  are  neverthelefs  occafionally  excitable  by  the  fenfativ  ns 
of  pleafure  or  pain,  or  by  volition,  as  appears  by  the  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  from  fear,  and  the  glow  on  the  fkin  of  thofe 
^ho  are  afhimed. 

In  like  manner  the  fenfual  motions,  or  ideas,  that  are  excited 
by  perpetual  irritation,  are  nevertheLfs  occafionally  excitable 
by  lenfation  or  volition  \  as  in  the  night,  when  we  liften  under 
the  influence  of  fear  or  curiofity,  the  motions  excited  in  the  or- 
gan of  hearing  by  the  low  whifpering  of  the  air  in  our  chamber, 
the  beating  of  a  diftant  watch,  or  even  the  pulfaiion  of  our  own 
arteries,  are  diftudtly  perceived. 

The  connexion  of  one  tribe  of  irritative  mufcular  motions 
with  other  tribes  of  the  fame  or  of  other  kind  >  is  exceedingly 
extended  by  affociation  j  as  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  blood  in  the 
right  chamber  of  the  heart,  the  lungs  are  induced  co  expand 
themfclves,  and  the  diaphragm  with  the  mufcles  of  the  thorax 
a<ft  at  the  fame  inftant  by  their  allociations  with  them. 

In  like  manner^  thi*  irritative  fenfual  motions  or  ideas  fug- 
geft  to  us  many  other  trains  or  tribes  that  are  aflbciated  with 
them.     On  this  ki:id  of  connexion,  depend  language,  letters, 
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bieroglyphics,  and  ^vjeyy  kind  af  fymboL  Thefe  fymbols 
produce  irritative  ideas,  or  fenfual  motions  that  we  do  not 
attend  to,  and  fenfitive  ideas  are  excited  by  their  aflbciation 
with  them.  Hepce  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  links  by  which 
certain  ideas  enter  the  mind.  ,  Vividly  as  thefe  ideas  may  im- 
prefs  us,  th-y  may  be  introduced  by  a  chain  of  aflbciations,  one 
or  more  links  of  which  cohfift  of  irritative  ideas,  or  ideas  un- 
attended to  in  their  courfe  5  and  at  fuch  links  our  recollection 
muft  be  loft.  This  curious  obfervation  fhews  the  importance 
of  our  author's  new  definition  of  ideas.  The  principle  here 
laid  down  may  be  made  to  explain  fome  of  the  mofl  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  intelleft;  it  Js  illuftrated,  on  the  prefent  oocafion, 
by  the  following  remark : 

'  *  It  may  appear  paradoxica!,  that  ideas  can  exift  and  not  be  at- 
tended to;  biit  all  oyr  perceptions  are  ideas  excited  by  irritation,  and 
fucceeded  by  fenfation,  as  has  been  already  explained.  Now  when 
thefe  ideas  excited  by  irritatiop  give  us  neither  pleafure  nor  pain,  we 
ceafe  to  attend  to  them.  Thus  whilft  I  am  walking  through  that 
grove  before  my  window,  J  do  not  run  againft  the  trees,  though  my 
thoughts  are  ftrenuoufiy  exerted  on  fome  other  objeA.  This  leads 
to  a  diftind  knowledge  of  irritative  ideas ;  for  the  idea  of  the  tree 
which  I  ^void  exifls  pn  my  retina,  and  induces  by  affociation  the 
adlion  of  certain  locomotive  mufcles;  though  neither  itfelf  nor  the 
jiOions  of  thofe  mufcles  engage  my  attentionr' 

,  In  this  manner  Dr.  Darwin  proceeds  to  explain  fenfitive,  vo- 
luntary, and  afluciate  motions,  carrying  on  the  parallel  between 
mufcular  motions  and  fenfual  motions  or  ideas  with  the  utmoft 
attentioaand  accuracy  throughout,  and  iliuftr  ting  each  of  his 
pofitions  by  references  to  the  ad'tual  phenomena  of  the  living 
fyftem.  We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  one  or  two  remarks. 

Our  fenfitive  ideas  were  originally  irritative,  but  being  ac- 
companied by  fer)fations  of  pleafure  or  pain,  are  afterwards 
caufeable  by  thefe  fenfation?.  vA^hatever,  therefore,  produces 
thefe  fenfations  brings  after  them  the  ideas  by  which  they  were 
priginally  accompanied.  When  reproduced  by  thefe  fenfations, 
Jhe  feniitive  ideas  are  called  ideas  of  the  imagination,  and  majce 
up  all  the  fcenery  and  tr^nfadions  of  our  dreams. 

Our  voluntary  ideas  were  aUo  in  like  manner  originally  irri- 
tative, but  become  ftrft  fenfitive  and  thpn  voluntary,  as  has 
been  already  explained.  The  voluntary  ideas  are  of  different 
clafles,  among  which  the  ideas  of  recolleftion  form  a  principal 
one.  On  the  voluntary  recollection  of  our  ideas  the  faculty  of 
reafon  depends,  as  it  enahles  us  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the  diJJimUi-- 
tude  of  any  two  ideas.  The  fubjeCl:  of  volition  is  one  of  the  great 
dimculties  in  the  fyftem  of  materialifm  \  and  we  w-l'  take  an 
opportunity  of  giving  our  reafons  why  we  thipk  pr.  D^win,  in 
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this  account  of  the  origin  of  our  faculty  of  reafofi,  is  z^  littht 
JTuccefsful  as  his  precjcceflbrs. 

pn  the  important  fubjefl.  of  aflociate  motions  Dr.  Darwin  is 
very  clear  and  fatisfaftory.  {Ic  concludes  it  with  the  following 
ftriking  obfervaiions : 

f  The  nqmeroas  trains  of  thefe  aflbciated  ideas^  are  divided  hf 
Mr.  Hume  into  three  claiFes,  which  he  has  termed  contiguity,  caufa-r 
tioD,  ami  rcfcmblance.  K^r  (hould  we  wonder  to  findf  them  thus 
f:onneded  together,  fiiice  it  is  the  bMfiners  of  our  lives  to  difpofe  them 
into  thefe  three  claiTes ;  and  we  become  valuable  to  ourfelves  and  our 
friends,  as  we  fucceed  in  it.  Thofe  who  have  combine^  an  extenfive 
clafs  pf  ideas  by  the  contiguity  of  time  or  place,  are  men  learned  in 
the  hillory  of  mankind,  and  of  the  fcicnces  they  have  cultivated. 
Thofe  who  have  conneded  a  great  clafs  of  ideas  of  refemblances, 
poffefs  the  fource  of  the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  oratory,  and  of  all 
rational  analogy.  While  thofe  who  have  connefted  great  clafTes  of 
ideas  pFcaufation,  are  furnilhed  with  the  powers  of  producing  effects. 
Thefe'  are  the  men  of  adtivc  wifdom  who  lead  armies  to  yi^ory,  an^ 
|5.ingdoms  to  profpcrity,  or  difcover  and  improve  the  fciencts,  which. 
meliorate  and  adorn  the  condition  of  h^anity.' 

In  Seft.  XL  our  author  pfFcrs  fome  additional  pbfervatjons 
pn  the  fenforial  powers.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
term  fenfation  is  confined  by  E)r.  Darwin  to  an  a6tive  fenfe. 
Senfation  bears  the  fame  analogy  to  pleafure  and  pain,  in  his 
fyftem,  as  volition  does  to  defire  and  averfion.  Thus  defined^ 
he  obferves,  tliat  they  are  movements  of  the  fenforium  in  oppo- 
site diredtions.  Senfation  is  a  movement  that  proceeds  froni 
the  extremities  of  the  fenforiiim  to  the  central  pari5>  ifvhile  vo- 
lition is  a  movement  from  the  central  parts  to  the  extremities. 
From  this  be  draws  an  important  confcquence — that  thefe  twq. 
faculties  cannot  be  ftrongly  exerted  at  th^  fame  time— they  are 
mutually  deftruftive  of  each  other.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
men  of  ftrong  refolution,  that  is,  of  ftrengtTi  of  volition, 
a(Sually  poflefs  a  power  of  diminilhing  their  own  fenfations. 
The  Judian  at  the  ftake,  when  he  fummons  up  all  his  iirmnefs, 
and 'calls  on  the  ghofts  pf  his  fathers  to  witnefs  his  fortitude^ 
floes  not  merely  fuftain,  he  Icffcns  his  fufterlngs.  Other  confe- 
quencdrof  great  importance  may  be  drawn  from  the  oppofition 
between  fenfation  and  volition;  for  whether  we  admit  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  or  not,  it  cani)ot  be  denied,  that 
y^hen  we  exert  our  volition  ftrongly  we  do  not  attend  to  plea- 
fure or  pai^i :  and  converfely,  v/hcn  we  are  ftrongly  afFefted  with 
the  fenfation  of  pleafiire  or  pain,  we  ufe  no  voiition.  Volun* 
tary  a6ts,  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  are  always  employed  about  the 
meam  of  acquiring  pleafure,  or  of  avoiding  pain ;  while  a6ls  of 
fenfation  are^  always  employed  pn  pleafures  or  p^ins  already 
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prefe nt.  Hence,  he  obferves,  the  great  diftinflion  between  men 
and  brutes.  The  ideas  of  brutes  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are 
altogether  fenfitive  j  that  is,  they  are  employed  on  prefent  pains 
or  prefent  pleafures ;  they  do  not  combine  the  paft,  prefent,  and 
future,  or  direft  their  adiions  by  what  Dr.  Reid  calls  a  conJider» 
at  ion  of  their  good  on  the  whole.  Shakfpeare  was  aware  of  the 
icharafteriftic  of  human  nature  when  he  defined  man  a  being  that 
looks  before  and  after.        * 

It  will  be  ealily  conceived  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  little 
fufcep:ible  of  abridgment.  Dr.  Darwin  ufes  no  amplifications 
pf  expreffion,  no  fuperfiuous  words.  His  pages  arc  crowded 
with  thoughts  that  can  feldom  be  cxpreffed  in  fewer  words  than 
he  himfdf  has  employed  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  a  very  faint  no- 
tion, indeed,  of  tl^is  original  and  mafterly  work  that  we  have  it 
\xi  our  poAyer  to  give  j  but  we  will  purfue  our  undertaking  in 
our  next  number* 

[  7a  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  IV.  The  Natural  HiJIory  of  Aleppo ;  containing  a  Defcrip^ 
tion  of  the  City^  and  the  principal  Natural  ProduSiions  in  its 
Neighbourhood.  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Clintatey  In* 
habitants^  and  DUiajes ;  particularly  of  the  Plague.  By  Alex* 
ander  Ruffel^  M.  D.  The  Second  Editiouy  revifed^  enlarged^ 
and  illuftrated  with  NoteSy  by  Patrick  Ruffel^  M.  Z).  and  F.  R.  S. 
Jllujiratcd  by  Twenty-two  Engravings  on  a  large  Scale,  4to. 
2  vols,  pp.  950.  3I.  I2S.  boards.  Robinfons.  London^ 
1794. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

EXTRACTS. 

^  HE  Harem,  or  quarter  allotted  to  the  women,  confifls  of  a  large 
court,  communicating  with  others  much  fmaller,  in  which  'arc 
the  bath,  the  private  kitchen,  laundry,  and  other  offices.  Part  of 
the  principal  court  is  planted  with  trees  and  flowering  fhrubs ;  the 
reft  is  paved.  At  the  fouth  end  is  a  fquare  bafon  of  water  with  jet 
d'eaus,  and  clofe  to  it,  upon  a  Hone  muflaby,  or  platform,  is  built  a 
fmall  pavilion  5  or  the  muilaby  bein^  only  railed  in,  an  open  divan 
is  occafionally  formed  on  it.  This  being  fome  fteps  higher  than  the 
bafon,  a  fmall  fountain  is  ufaally  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  divan, 
the  mofaic  pavement  round  which  being  conftantly  wetted  by  the  jet 
d*eaui,  difplays  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours,  and  the  water,  as  it 
runs  to  the  bafon,  through  marble  channels  which  are  rough  at  bot- 
tom, produces  a  pleafing  murmur.  Where  the  fize  of  the  court  ad- 
^siit^  of  a  larger  (hrubbery,  temporary  divans  are  placed  in  the  grove, 
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or  aibours  arc  fbrmed  of  flight  latticed  frames,  covered  by  the  vine, 
the  rofe,  or  the  jeflaroine ;  the  rofe  (hooting  to  a  moll  luxoriant 
height  when  in  full  flower,  is  elegantly  pi^urefque.  Facing  the  bar 
fon,  on  the  fonth  fjde  of  the  court,  is  a  wide,  lofty  arched  alcove, 
about  eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  pavement,  and  entirely  open 
to  the  court.  It  is  painted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  apartments; 
bot  the  roof  is  Hnifhed  in  plain  or  gilt  llucco,  and  the  floor  round  a 
fmall  fountain  is  paved  with  marble  of  fundry  colours,  with  ay>/  d'tau 
in  the  middle.  A  large  divan*  is  here  prepared;  but,  being  intended 
for  the  fummer,  chintz  and  Cairo  mats  arc  employed,  inftead  of  both 
velvet  and  carpets. 

•  It  is  called,  by  way  of  diftinflion,  the  divan,  and  by  its  north 
jifpe^,  and  a  floping  painted  (hed  projecting  over  the  arch,  being 
proteded  from  the  fun,  it  offers  a  delicious  iituation  in  the  hot 
lEO'.ths,  The  found,  not  lefs  than  the  fight,  of  theyV/  d'eaus,  is  ex- 
tremely refrefhing;  and  if  there  he  a  breath  of  air  ftirring,  it  arrives 
fcented  by  the  Arabian  jafmine,  the  henna,  and  other  fragrant  plants 
growing  in  the  (hrubbery,  or  ranged  in  pots  round  the  bafon.  There 
IS  ufoally,  on  each  fide  of  the  alcove,  a  fmall  room  or  cabinet,  neatly 
fitted  up,  and  ferving  for  retirement.  Thefe  rooms  are  called  kubbe, 
whence  probably  the  Spaniards  derived  the  word  rendered  by  fofl^ 
other  nations  in  Kurope  alcove, 

'  Table  of  a  Turkijb  Grandee. 

•  The  Turks  go  to  dinner  about  eleven  o'clock  in  winter,  but 
In  fummer  fome^vhat  earlier.  The  table  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  In  the  middle  of  the  divan  a  rour.d  cloth  is  fpread  for  the 
prefer vation  of  the  capct,  aid  upon  that  is  placed  either  a  folding- 
fland,  or  a  fmall  (lool  about  fifteen  inches  high,  which  ferves  to  fup- 
port  a  large  round  plate,  or  table,  fometimes  of  filver,  but  commonly 
of  copper  tinned.  Upon  this  a  few  faucers  are  fym metrically  dif- 
pofed,  containing  pickles,  fallad,  leban  (a  preparation  of  four  milk), 
and  fait,  and  all  around,  nearer  the  edge,  are  laid,  thin  narrow  cakca^ 

•  The  divan  is  formed  in  the  following  manner:  Acrofs  the  upper 
ct\A,  and  a'.o.ig  the  fides  of  the  room,  is  fixed  a  wooden  platform, 
four  feet  broad,  and  iix  inches  high.  Upon  this  are  laid  cotton  raat- 
trsiffcs,  e^cadtiy  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  over  thefe  a  cover  of  broad 
cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  fringes,  hanging  over  to  the 
ground.  A  number  of  large  oblong  cuQiions,  Huffed  hard  with  cot- 
ton, and  faced  with  flowered  velvet,  are  then  arranged  on  the  plat- 
form clofe  to  the  wall.  The  two  upper  corners  of  the  divan  are  fur- 
nilhed  alfo  with  fofter  cufiiions,  half  the  fize  of  the  others,  which  arc 
laid  upon  a  fqaarc  fiiie  maitrcfs,  fpread  over  thofe  of  cloch  ;  both  be- 
ing faced  wiih  brocade.  Ihc  corners,  in  this  manner  diftinguithed, 
are  held  to  be  tue  places  of  honour,  arul  a  great  man  never  offers 
to  refjgn  them  to  per  Ions  of  inferior  rank.  The  terraced  floor  in 
the  miJuIc,  being  iirlt  matted,  is  covered  w^th  the  fineit  carpets  Qf 
Ferfia  or  1  uikcy. 
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of  very  white  bread,  and  wooden  or  tortoife-fhell  fpoons.  They  do 
not  ufe  table' knives  and  forks,  their  fingers  ferving  inftead  of  them ; 
and  the  roaft  meat  is  ufually  fo  mpch  done,  that  it  can  eafily  be  torn 
afunder,  or  is  carved  by  one  of  the, attendants  with  his  knife  hanjer. 
Each  gueft  then  helps  himfelf,  and  if  the  morfcl  happens  to  be  too 
large,  the  cakes  of  bread  fupply  the  place  of  plates.  A  filk  and 
cotton  towel,  long  enough  to  furroand  the  table,  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  which  the  guefts,  when  feated,  take  up  over  their  knees. 
After  the  table  is  thus  prepared,  a  filver  ewer  and  bafon,  for  wa(h- 
ing  the  hands,  is  brought  round  to  the  guefts,  who  laying  afide  their 
outer  garments  in  the  fummer,  or  the  large  fur  in  the  winter,  take 
their  places,  and  fit  all  the  while  on  their  hams  and  heels ;  a  pofture 
infufFerably  irkfome  to  thoic  who  have  not  been  early  accuftomed  to 
if ;  and  to  many  elderly  men  fo  uneafy,  that  they  either  fit  on  the 
edge  of  the  mattrefs,  or  are  indulged  with  a  culhion  reverfed.  It  is 
cuitomary  for  each  perfon  to  fay  a  (hort  grace  for  himfelf  in  a  low 
voice.  The  difhes  are  brought  up  covered,  and  fet  down  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table,  one  at  a  time  in  fuccefiion,  the  whole  amounting  to 
twenty  or  thirty ;  and  the  fame  fervice  is  repeated,  with  little  va- 
riation, everyday, 

*  The  firrt  dilh  is  almofl  confiantly  foup,  and  the  laft  a  plain  pilau. 
The  intermediate  courfe  confifts  of  a  variety  of  diOies.  A  lift  of 
Turkilh  dilhes  which  I  brought  from  Aleppo,  makes  the  number 
amount  to  one  hunted  and  forty-one,  exclufive  of  khulhafs,  creams, 
and  confeflions.  Mutton  in  fmall  bits,  roafled  on  iron  (kewers,  with 
pices  of  either  apples  or  artichoke  bottoms,  and  onions  between  each 
piece,  or  mutton  minced  fmall,  and  beat  up  with  fpiceries  into  balls, 
and  roafted  alfo  on  (kewers;  both  which  are  called  kubab.  IvJuttou 
or  lamb  Hewed  with  gourds,  roots,  herbs,  and  chiches,  fowls,  pi- 
geons,  and  fometimes  quails,  or  other  fmall  birds,  boiled  or  roalled, 
but  more  frequently  made  into  ragouts,  force-meat,  which  is  called 
inah-flice,  compofed  of  mutton,  rice,  piftachios,  currants,  pine-nuts, 
ialmonds,  fuet,  fpice,  and. garlic,  is  ferved  up  in  a  variety  of  fhapes, 
and  takes  an  additional  name  from  the  refpe^ive  fruit  which  is  forced 
pr  ftaffed.  It  is  alfo  enveloped  in  the  leaves  of  vine,  endive,  beet, 
or  borage,  ^nd  is  then  called  y  aprak.  A  lamb  thus  forced,  and 
foafted  entire,  is  a  difli  not  uncommon  at  fealh.  Befides  all  this, 
they  have  feveral  forts  of  pies,  minced  meat  with  pomegranate  grain*. 
"^  ipread  upon  tnin  cakes,  and  buked  on  an  irbn  plate;  faufages  made 
withpttt  blood ;  and  a  great  variety  of  fweet  difhes  and  pattry ;  the 
fbmoer  made  with  honey  or  dibs,  and  rather  lufcious;  the  latter  is 
T^jy  ^€^^  made,  but  retains  the  ftrong  tafte  of  the  ^^rab  butter.  The 
Yurks  feldom  eat  fifti ;  and  fea  fi(h  is  rarely  brought  to  town,  except 
for  the  Europeans.  Neither  are  they  fond  of  gcefe  or  ducks;  and 
wld  fowl,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  game,  though  very  plentiful,  arc 
icldom  feen  at  their  tables.  A  few  plates  of  fweet  (lummery  a^e 
ierved  by  way  of  defert,  for  they  feldom  ferve  fruit  at  that  time, 
^nd,  lalt  of  all,  appears  a  large  khulhdf,  which  is  a  decodion  of 
dried  figs,  currants,  apricots,  cherries,  apples,  or  other  fruit,  made 
Icto  a  chin  fy ruf,  with  piilachio.nuts,  almonds^^  or  fome  Uices  of  ti^e 
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fruit  left  fiviznming  in  the  liquor.    This  is  fenced  cold,  fbine&iflici 
iced,  and  with  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  it  the  repa^  concludes. 

•  They  drink  nothing  but  water  at  nieals,  and  very  often  do  not 
drink  till  an  hour  after  dinner.  They  do  not  drink  healths,  but  wiih 
health  to  the  perfon  after  he  has  drank,,  whether  water  or  fcerbet; 
and  the  compliment  is  returned  by  (lightly  toi^hing  the  right  temple 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  extended,  and  wiQiing  the  conti- 
nuance of  health  and  long  life  They  fit  only  a  fliort  whlie  at  table  j 
and  when  a  perfon  docs  not  choofe  either  to  eat  more  or  to  wait  the 
khuHiaf,  he  may  rife  without  breach  of  good  manners.  But  the  hof^ 
often  invites  to  tafte  of  particular  dlfiies,  and  the  removes  are  at  any 
rate  fo  quick,  that  the  gucfts,  by  neceffity,  as  well  as  from  com« 
plaifance,  are  induced  to  eat  of  a  greater  variety  than  ihey  pofllbiy 
would  do  from  choice. 

*  After  getting  up  from  table  every  one  refumes  his  place  on  the 
divan,  and  waits  till  water  and  foap  be  brought  for  wajQi^ng  the, 
mouth  and  hands :  after  which  pipes  and  coffee  are  lerved  ronnd. 

'  EducatiM  pf  Turkifi  LadUi, 

•  TheTurkilh  girls  of  condition  are  carefully  educated;  and  thofe 
of  ^^try  denominatfon  are  taught  filence,  and  a  modeil  referved  de- 
ir.e.iDor,  in  the  prcfence  of  the  men.  From  infancy  they  are  feldom 
Carried  abroad  without  a  gauze  handkerchief  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  from  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  they  wear  the  veil, 

*  When  about  feven  years  old  ihcy  are  fent  to  fchool,  to  learn  to 
fow  and  embroider :  but  their  work  in  embroidery  is  greatly  inferior 
•o  ihat  of  the  Conrtantinople  ladies.     The  handkerchiefs  of  the  men 
are  embroidered  with   filk  of  various  colours,  as  well  as  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  ae  common  prefents  made  by  the  women,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  worked  watch  cafes,  purfes,  and  tobacco  bags.  Some 
jof  the  girls,  as  rcmcirked  before,  are  taught  to  read  and  write  the 
Arabic;  but  all  are  inftruded  in  their  prayers,  their  duty  to  their 
parents,  and  the  exterior  forms  of  behaviour.     Perfons  of  conditioa 
feldom  fend  their  children  to  the  public  fchool  after  the  ninth  year, 
cither  engaging  profeflVd  teachers  to  come  into  the  Har^m,  or,  mak- 
ing an  interchange,  become  tutoreiTes  to  each  others  children.     By 
this  lall  mode,  the  petulance,  fo  often  the  confequence  of  indul- 
gence at  home,  is-  in  feme  meafure  corredled ;  for  the  voluntary  ti^-, 
lor.Qfs  maintains  llridi  authority,  keeps  the  young   pupil  under  her 
|eye,  makes  her  fit  in  the  apartment  where  fhe  herfelf  and  her  flave^ 
are  at  work,  and  when  Ihe  goes  from  home  (he  leaves  the  girl  under 
the  care  of  fome  one,  who  isi  to  make  a  report  of  her  conduct.      A 
Jaudable  diiirretion  in  converfation  is  prefcrved  in  the  prcfence   of 
thefe  girls,  and  an   indired  leflfon  is  occafionally  given,  by   repri* 
manding  the  ijiaves  in  their  bearing,  Jndeed,  the  who'e  of  their  edu- 
jcation  app.ars  not  to  confift  fo  much  in  a  formal  courfe  of  precepts, 
as  in  artfully  fupplying  th^  pupil  with  examples  in  domeftic  life^ 
from  which  fhe  may  d^aw  rufcs.for  her  own  condud;  and  which, 
being  as  it  were  the  refult  of  her  own  reflexion,  acquire  perhaps 
pore  lading  influence.    The  early  feparatioa  of  the  boys  and  giHs 
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^for  th*y  are  fent  to  difffertnt  reading  ilhools)  foon  fekds  6ach  fex  to 
^'t  purfuitof  its  peculiar  amurements,  preparing  them  gradoaUy  for 
the  disjoined  ftate  of  their  future  lives.  The  boys  grow  impatient  of 
confinement  in  the  Hai1;m,  and  love  tO  p»fs  their  tiine  away  arot)ng 
fl>e  pages  and  horfes :  they  aflame  a  grave,  fedate  air,  and  imitate- 
the  manners  of  tbofe  whom  thfcy  obfervfe  to  be  refpefted  artibng  the 
Aien.  The  girl  forms  different  ideas  of  her  own  dignity,  grows  at- 
tentive to  the  p»in6lilios  of  h^  fex,  is  proudly  fond  of  her  veil,  and 
ftrives  to  imitate  the  gait,  the  tofte  ^  yoice,  and  the  peculiai» 
phrafes  of  thofc  ladies  whom  flie  has  heard  dhiefly  commended. 

'  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Tut^ks* 

.  *  It  is  ufual,  when  a  perfon  is  dangeroufly  ill,  to  have  one  or  two 
Sheiks  * ,  to  read  portions  of  the  Koran,  and  to  pray  by  the  be^fide. 
At  the  approach  of  death,  the  attendants  turn  Ae  face  of  the  fick 
perfon,  who  lies  extended  on  his  back,,  towards  Mecca.  The  inftaitt 
he  expires,  the  women,  who  arc  in  the  chamber,  give  the  alartn,  by 
fiirieking  as  if  d'tftraded ;  and  are  foon  joined  by  all  the  fet»ai€s  in 
the  Harem.  This  conclamation  is  termed  the  Wulwaly.  It  is  io 
flirillas  to  be  heard,  efpecially  in  the  night,  ;it  a  prodfgioos  diftancej 
and,  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  is  dreadfully  alarming  to  the  fick  as 
well  as  to  thofe  in  health,  whom  it  roufes  from  fleep.  Some  of  the 
near  female  relations,  when  apprifed  of  what  has  happened,  repair 
to  the  houfe.  and  the  Wulwaly,  tvhich  had  paufed  for  fome  time» 
is  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  each  vifitant  into  the  Harem. 

*  The  corpfe  is  kept  no  longer  than  is  neceflary  to  complete  the 
preparations  for  its  interment,  which  feldom  require  more  than  a  few 
hours.  The  acquaintance  as  well  as  kindred  of  the  deceafed  attend 
the  funeral  pro^effion,  which  proceeds  in  the  following  order:  A 
number  of  old  Shieks,  with  tattered  banners,  and  repeating  in- 
ceflantly,  Ullah,  uUah,  hi  a  humming  tone,  walk  firft.  Next  come« 
the  bier,  furrounded  by  other  Shieks,  fome  of  whom,  in  a  load 
voice,  chaunt  certain  verfes  of  the  Koi-an.  The  bier  is  carried  by 
porters  employed  on  puopofe^  who  are  occafionally  relieved  by  fuck 
perfons  who  think  it  meritorious  to  lend  their  affiftance.  Immediately 
behind  the  bier  the  male  relations  and  acquaintances  walk  In  ranks» 
and  after  theift  the  women  and  female  flaves,  led  by  the  chief 
Bioarner,  who  is  by  far  the  moil  interefting  figure.  She  advances^ 
fapported  by  two  attendants,  her  hair  dilhevelled,  and  her  veil  flying 
loofely.  She  is  bathed  in  tears,  arid  by  ftarts  fends  forth  the  mo^ 
difmal  (hrieks,  or  in  an  agony  of  unutterable  grief  fobs  bitterly.- 
Then,  as  if  frantic,  <he  tears  her  hair,  and  beats  her  naked  bofom  j 
or,  with  arms  ftretdhed  to  their  full  length,  clafping  her  hands  toge- 
ther, and  raifing  them  aloft,  (he  feems  filently  to  tax  Heaven  with 
dnkindnefs.  Thefe  ads  of  exti-avagancy  ^re  fometimes,  but  not 
always,  feigned.    /The  tranfports  of  a  mother,  following  her  only 


♦  SchOolmafters,  copyiffs  of  fcribes,  and  others  attached  to  the 
fitrtjce  of  the  mofques. 
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child  to  the  grave,  or  of  the  widowed  inatroii  of  a  yotmg  fjfmny) 
carry  expreflion  that  plainly  (hews  them  to  be  not  merely  the  feem"* 
ings  of  forrow.  Some  of  the  other  near  relations,  like  the  profeffed 
mourners  hired  to  increafe  the  pomp,  think  it  decent  to  exhibit  to* 
kens  of  exceflive  grief;  but  the  reft  of  the  women  walk  calmly 
along,  only  joining  at  intervals  in  a  general  Wulwaly.  In  this  or- 
der the  proccffion  advances  in  a  quick  pace  to  the  court-yard  of  fome 
neighbouring  mofque,  where,  the  bier  being  fct  down,  a  funeral 
fervice  is  performed  by  the  Imam :  after  wmchi  it  proceeds  in  the 
fame  order  as  before  to  the  burial  ground. 

•  The  near'  relations  (the  men  firft,  and  afterwards  the  womeny 
vifit  the  fepulchre  on  the  third,  the  fcventh,  and*  the  fortieth  day 
after  the  interment.  They  celebrate  alfo  the  anniverfary.  Solemn 
prayers  are  offered  up  at  the  tomb  for  the  repofe  of  the  deceafed, 
and  vidtuals  ami  money  are  diftributed  to  the  poor :  but  the  women 
vifit  the  graves  on  their  ordinary  garden  days.  They  fet  out,  at* 
tended  by  a  fmall  train  of  females,  early  in  the  morning,  carrying 
flowers  and  aromatic  herbs  to  beftrew  the  tomb.  The  moment  they 
arrive  at  the  place  they  give  loofe  afrelh  to  th^rir  forrow,  in  loud 
fcreamsy  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the  chief  mourner,  who,  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice,  recalls  the  endearing  circumftances  of  pall  times, 
or,  in  a  tender  apoflraphe  to  the  deceafed,  appeals  to  the  pains  ihe 
anceflantly  employed  to  render  hit  life  happy.  She  defciibes  the  for- 
lorn condition  of  his  family  now  he  is  gone,  and  mingles  fond  re- 
proach-with  profeflions  of  unalterable  afFedlion.  The  flillnefs  of  the 
morning  is  favourable  to  the  Wulwaly :  the  furrounding  tombs,  the 
attitude  and  adion  of  the  mourners,  all  confpire  to  intereft  a  fpedla- 
tor,  who,  at  the  time,  doeb  not  ccnlidef  that  the  whole  fcene  is  often 
little  more  than  a  mere  external  fhow, 

'  The  men,  as  already  remarked,' ftrongly  exprefs  their  difappro- 
bation  of  thefe  wild  demonftrations  of  forrow,  regarding  them,  i« 
fome  degree,  as  impious ;  for  on  the  death  of  relations,  as  under  all 
other  misfortunes,  they  thcmfelves  affamc  the  appearance  ,of  humble 
refignation  to  the  decrees  of*  Providence.  1  hey  rarely  vifit  the 
tombs  on  extraordinary  days,  and  then  do  no  more  than  fit  penfively 
filent,  or  breathe  a  (hort  ejaculation.  Yet  fometimes,  in  crofiing  the 
burial  grounds  about  funfet,  a  difconfolate  father  is  fe^n  fitting  foli« 
tarily  by  the, recent  grave  of  an  onlyfon;  where,  bending  ander 
years  and  afflidion,  his  eyes  raifed  in  filent  adoration,  while  tears 
fall  fait  on  his  blanched  and  negied^ed  beard,  he  gives  way  to  the 
forbidden  emotions  of  grief,  and  fits  an  affedling  objed  to  the  eye» 
of  fympathy.* 

•  CharaSler  and  Manners  of  the  Turks. 

*  The  COMMON  PEOPLE,  when  unawed  by  the  pfefen€e  of  fu- 
periors,  are  apt,  on  the  fiightell  occafion>  to  grow  obitreperous  and 
abufive,  fo  that  one  can  hardly  walk  the  Artel  without  feeing  fome 
noify  broil.  The  contending  parties  approach  each  other  y  they  ap.. 
pear  every  moment  ready  to  come  to  blows ;  terms  of  bitter  reproach 
and  execration  are  reciprocally  lavifhed,    accompanied   with    the 
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^moR  veliemence  of  voice  and  gefture.  Bat  the  frajr  rcfts  there : 
tkey  are  lefs  difpofed  to  fight  than  to  fcold. — But,  though  thus  prone 
to  unfeemly  fits  of  rage,  the  common  people  (I ill  retain  fome  portioa 
of  felf-command,  and,  when  their  interelt  requires  it,  can  aiTume 
the  femblance  of  the  mod  perfedl  refignation.  Their  ordinary  cha^  . 
raider  is,  an  afFe£led  gravity,  with  fome  (hare  of  diffimulation. 

'  The  fimpler  virtues  are  in  no  climate  reckoned  the  natural  growth 
cither  of  great  cities,  or  of  maritime  towns.  Yet  the  Turks,  who 
.are  fcarcely  known  to  the  Europeans  in  any  other  fituation,  have 
been  branded  with  vices  and  crimes,  as  if  fuch  were  the  genuine 
^  offspring  of  their  religious  conftitution,  though,  under  iimilar  cir- 
'  cumllances,  thofe  are  uniformly  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Whether  political  charadter  diiFer  eflentially  in  different  countries,  i» 
beft  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  pradifed  in  courts,  and  are 
verfed  in  negociations ;  but  the  commercial  charafter  of  different  na- 
tions probably  admits  of  lefs  variety.  Whefever  the  principal  pur- 
Ihit  of  life  is  that  of  gain,  under  the  mere  reftraintof  prudential  ho- 
nefty,  the  human  mind  is  apt  to  acquire  narrow  habits,  and,  in  a 
perpetual  attention  to  profit  and  lofs,  can  feldom  find  Itifure  for  th« 
cultivation  of  its  more  liberal  and  exalted  faculties. 

'  The  Turks  in  their  commercial  dealings  are  feldom  charged  with 
difljoneliy;  but  are  often  taxed,  by  the  Europeans,  with  conducing 
all  their  tranfadions  on  the  narrow  principles  of  fclf-interelU  In  an 
intercourfe  merely  commercial,  the  charge  may  poffibly,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  with  jufl;ice  applicable  to  each  party.  Did  the  ellabliflicd 
cuHom  of  the  country  admit  of  familiar  communication  vyith  the 
Turks,  it  is  probable  that  both  parties  would  come  in  time  to  think 
of  one  another  in  a  more  liberal  manner.  Diltruft  would  infenfibly 
be  banifhed,  and  the  Turks  would,  in  convivial  hours,  lay  afide  chat 
air  of  formality  and  referve  which  they  commonly  allume  when  in 
company  with  the  Franks.  But  the  mutual  dillance,  unfociably  main- 
tained by  both,  has  hitherto  prevented  this ;  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to 
be  otherwife. 

Peculiar  circumffances  in 

THE    POLITICAL    STATE 

of  Turkey  may  be  produced  by  way  of  explanation,  if  not  apology, 
of  the  cenfurable  parts  of  the  Turkifh  charafter.  The  eredion  of  fo 
-great  a  number  of  petty  tyrannies  in  the  kingdom  (for  fuch  the 
Ba/hawliks  may  be  deemed),  and  the  frequent  change  of  governors, 
not  only  expofe  the  provinces  to  vexatious  oppreSion,  but  fpread 
widely  a  fpirit  of  intrigue,  together  with  the  whole  train  of  thofe 
courtly  vices,  which,  in  other  countries,  are  more  confined  to  the 
capital*  The  fervile  fubmiffion  e.vded  by  fuperiors,  and  which  de- 
fcenxis  in  a  feries  from  the  monarch  to  the  meaneft  officer  of  the  fe- 
raglto,  propagates  diffimulation,  and  infpires  even  the  cringing  flave 
with  pride.  The  page,  who,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  re- 
ceives the  commandi  of  his  mafter  in  the  mofl  fubraifiSve  filence,  the 
jiioi^ent  he  retires  to  his  own  chamber,  fquats  down  in  (late,  and  is 
digix\&^^  with  the  title  of  Aga,  by  fopie  pitiful  wretch  who  ferves 

him. 
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himi  and  Who  is  dail^r  escpofed  to  nfage  more  infolently  im^riotfl 
than  what  this  contemptible  Aga  meets  with  himfelf.  The  coirapt 
adminiflration  of  juftice,  too,  often  enables  the  rich  to  evade  the  laws, 
or  to  injure  innocence,  under  the  fan6lion  of  legal  forms.  Thein- 
creafe  of  luxury,  which  (if  their  own  account  may  be  truftcd)  has 
been  very  rapid  in  the  prefcnt  century,  necefiarily  renders  them  more 
covetoufly  rapacious.  Money  not  only  being  indifpenfably  necelTarf 
for  the  fupport  of  expenfive  pleafures,  but  alfo  for  the  purchafe  of 
JjroteAion  and  quiet,  when  in  pofTeffion  of  wealth.  For,  among  the 
Ofmanli,  thofe  who  arc  fufpeded  of  being  rich,  fooner  or  later  at- 
tra^  the  attention  of  the  Porte,  and  then  have  no  other  means  left 
than  to  ihare  their  fpoil  with  the  favourite  miniflers,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  remnant  of  their  fortunes  for  a  few  years  longer.— The 
Turks  arc  certainly 

A   DOMESTIC    people; 

Their  chief  pleafures  arc  found  within  the  precindls  of  their  own  fa- 
mily ;  and  there  are  few  temptations  in  the  way  of  public  divcrfions 
ordifiipation,  to  draw  them  from  home.  The  parental  and  filial  do- 
ties  are  highly  revered.  Kindnefs  towards  kindred  is  manifefted  by 
an  attention  to  them  when  fick,  or  in  adverfity,  and  h  extended  to 
their  widows  and  orphans.  Conteft*  refpe^ing  property  arc  very 
often  terminated  by  arbitration ;  other  differences  are  accommodated 
in  ^he  fame  nianner ;  and  it  is  feldom  difficult  to  procure  perfons 
willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  arbiter.  Gaming  is  abfolutely  un- 
known ;  drunkennefs  is  a  rare  vice ;  and  inftances  of  infidelity  to  the 
marriage-bed  are  feldom  heard  of.  Upon  the  whole,  whether  it  be 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  their  political  conflitution,  or  to  the  ab> 
ience  of  various  temptations  which  in  Europe  often  lead  to  the  vida- 
tion  of  better  laws ;  there  are  perhaps  few  great  ciues  where  many 
of  the  private  and  domeiUc  virtues  are,  in  general,  more  prevalent 
than  at  Aleppo. 

'  Hor/es.  , 

•  Aleppo,  in  former  times,,  was  more  famous  for  horfcs  tban  it  it 
at  prefent;  the  breed,  as  it  is  faid,  having  degenerated  through 
Begled.  There  are  ilill,  however,  fome  fine  hones  to  be  found  in 
the  pofTeffion  of  Bafhaws  and  other  grandees ;  and  indeed  a  confer* 
able  part  of  the  annual  expences  of  people  of  condition  is  appro- 
priated to  their  liable.  The  Turkman  horfes  being  of  a  larger  fize# 
a  Wronger  make,  a  more  martial  appearance,  and,  when  drefied,  dif- 
playing  the  Turkifh  trappings  to  more  advantage,  are  preferred  by 
the  Ofmanal  to  the  Arab  horfes.  They  are  taught  to  Walk  graoefolty 
in  a  Crowd  ;  to  fet  off  at  once  fiin  fpeed ;  to  turn  to  either  hand  on 
the  gentleft  touch  from  the  rider;  and  to  flop  fhort  ihftantly,  when 
he  pleafes*  .  But  the  horfes  in  Syria  are  not^  in  genefil^  nesrljf  fo 
Well  broke  in  the  manage  as  thofe  bred  at  Grand  Cairo. 

*  The  Arab  horfes  aie  of  a  more  flender  m^ke,  and  in  appearand 
lefs  fhowy;  but  they  are  beautifully  limbed,  more  hardy,  andarli 
reckoned  miich  fleeter.     The  cfteem  they  afe  held  in  by  the  Arabi 

themfelves. 
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thenrfelves,  the  fcrupulous  care  tak«en  to  preferve  the  punty  of  the 
Weed;  and  the  rduftance  with  which  the  Arabs  confent  to  part  with 
their  mares,  are  circumftances  often  mendoned  by  travellers.  This 
fingular  attention  to  the  breed  of  their  horfes  ilill  fubfifts  in  fome 
pnrts  of  Arabia;  but  on  the  confines  of  the  defjrt,  where  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  fettled,  the  fpirit  of  avarice  predominates ;  an^  the  na- 
tive integrity  of  the  Arab,  unable  to -refill  temptation,  is  transformed 
into  the  low  cunning  of  a. jockey.  I'hey  not  only  forget  the  fair 
fame  of  their  anceftors,  their  own  honour,  but  even  the  honour  of 
their  horfes;  and  impofing  upon  thofe  employed  by  the  Franics  to 
make  purchofes-,  they  often  put  off  a  bafe  baftard,  under  the  moft 
folemn  aiTurances  of  its  being  the  immaculate  offspring  of  fome  re- 
fpeflable  family  of  the  Kochlani  race. 

*  The  Turks,  in  general,  ride  (lone  horfes ;  but  perfons  advanced  in 
years,  efpecially  among  the  EfFendees,  give  the  preference  to  geld- 
ings, which  are  not  uncommon  at  Aleppo.  The  Syrian  horfes,  in 
common  with  the  other  domcftic  animals  of  that  cUmate,  partake  of 
a  ceruin  gentlenefs  of  tamper,  and  a  difpofition  to  become. doc.le  and 
familiar;  it  is  rare  to  find  one  completely  vicious.  The  true  Arabs 
are  remarkably  diftmguitfied  by  this  quality,  owing,  no  doubt,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  the  kind  and  humane  manner  in  which  they  are 
xcarcd,  and  for  ever  afterwards  treated  by  their  mafter. 

*  The  horfes  univcrfally  live  on  barley  mixed  with  chopped  flraw. 
They  are  regularly  fed  morning  and  evening,  and  for  the  moft  part 
cat  nothing  in  the  interval.  In  the  liable  the  provender  is  laid  before 
them  in  troughs ;  in  the  field  it  is  put  into  hair  bags,  which  are 
fattened  in  fuch  a  manner  on  the  horfe's  head,  that  he  can  (eedi  2ls  hfi 
fiands.  In  the  fpring  feafon  they  are  i^  for  forty  or  fifty  days  with 
green  barley,  cut  as  foon  as  the  corn  begins  to  ear.  This  is  termed 
tying  down  to  grafs ;  during  which  time  they  remain  conftantly  ex* 
pofeS  to  the  open  air,  and,  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten  days,  are  neither 
curried,  mounted,  nor  even  led  about.  After  this,  they  are  drefTed 
as  ufual,  and  rode  out  gently,  but  are  never  much  worked  in  the 
grafs  feafon.  TJie  Franks  have  their  horfes  tied  down  in  their  f^able 
yard,  or  at  the  gardens ;  and  it  is  their  amufement  to  fit  befidc  their 
favourites,  and  fee  them  feed :  but  the  horfes  of  the  grandees  are 
frequently  tied  down  in  the  barley  afield,  being  confined  to  a  certain 
circuit  by  a  long  tedder.  Grazing  is  reckoned  of  great  fervice  to  the 
health  of  the  horfes,  and  produces  a  beautiful  glofs  on  the  fkin.  They 
are  at  all  times  littered  with  the  refufc  of  their  provender,  mixed 
with  their  own  dung  dried  in  the  fun ;  and  being  clothed  in  the  night 
with  a  veil  of  labelt,  .are  dreffedjvith. great  care  in  the  morniiig. 

'  Tke  Sunk  Village. 

'  To  the  weftward  of  Aleppo,  at  the  di fiance  of  about  eleven 
iBiIes,  and  three  or  four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  village  of  Hanjar, 
there  is  a  remarkable  cavity  in  the  earth,  known  to  the  inhabitants 
b^  the  name  of  the  Sunk  Village.  It  is  fituated  in  a  little  plain^ 
fcis  ^ony,  and  better  cultivated  than  the  cpui^try  arpund,  which  is 
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tcmarkably  rocky  and  uneven  •,  though  no  very  high  hill  is  in  view 
nearer  than  Sheih  Barakat  to  the  north-weft.  This  vaft  cavity  is 
nearly  circular,  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  a  punch  bowl,  being  nar- 
rower towards  the  'bottom  than  at  the  brim,  which  is  one  thoafand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  The  fides,  alt 
toupd,  confift  of  rock  almoft  perpendicular,  to  the'  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  feventy  feet ;  after  which,  the  cavity  contra(5ling,  the 
tock  is  no  longer  vifible,  on  account  of  the  earth  and  f mall  loofc 
fiones  which  feem  to  have  fallen  from  above.  The  defcent  is  con- 
tinued a  confiderable  way  over  the  rubhilh  to  the  bottom.  The  rock 
lining  this  ftupendous  cavity  is  compofed  of  feveral  horizontal  ftrata, 
each  about  fourteen  feet  thick,  in  the  interftices  of  which  are  many 
holes^  or  fiflures,  that  afford  (helter  to  birds,  bats,  and  winged  in- 
feds.  The  fubflance  of  the  rock  itfelf  is  compofed  of  coral,  and  va- 
rious fea-fhells,  incru(led  and  confoHdated  by  means  of  a  calcareous 
matter,  almoft  as  white  as  fnow,  unlcfs  where  it  has  been  difcoloured 
by  the  foil  waflied  down  by  the  rain.  It  is  ratlier  an  arduous  enter- 
prife  to  get  fafe  to  the  bottom,  and  fcarcely  to  be  attempted  bat  on 
the  eaftern  fide,  where  the  defcent  is  fometimes  by  winding  foot- 
paths, and  irregular  footfteps  in  the  fide,  at  other  times  through  holes 
or  arches  in  the  folid  rock.  Halfway  down,  on  the  right  hand,  is 
the  entrance  into  a  low-roofed  grotto,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
are  two  apertures  like  windows,  from  whence  the  profpeft  of  the  whole 
is  ftriking  and  romantic ;  a  variety  of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  plants  flioot- 
ing  out  mm  the  fides  of  the  precipice  or  growing  luxuriantly  at  the 
bottom. 

•  There  are  no  fprings  to  be  feen,  nor  any  ftagnant  water;  hot, 
befides  many  large  pieces  of  rock  that  have  tumbled  down  from  the 
fides,  there  are  at  the  bottom  feveral  oblong-fquare  hewn  ftones,  cx- 
aftly  like  the  ftones  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  deferted  village, 
which  ftands  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  brink  of  the  cavity.  Be- 
tween thefe  ruins  and  the- cavity  there  is  a  very  deep  well  or  pit  for 
corn:  as  likewife  a  grotto  intended  for  (heep  and  cattle. 

'  It  does  not  appear  whence  a  notion  entertained  by  the  Franks 
ihould  have  arifen,  that  this  chafm  was  produced  by  an  earthquake. 
The  natives  have  no  traditionary  tale  of  fuch  a  kind,  but  regard  it  as 
a  natural  produdion  as  ofd  as  the  creation.  Its  form  has  fomewhat 
the  form  of  a  crater ;  but  there  are  no  veftiges  of  lava,  nor  other 
appearances  of  a  volcano,  either  near  it,  or  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  Some  travellers  have  made  mention  of  a  volcano  about 
nine  hours  diftant  from  Scanderoon.' 


The  firft  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  fo  many 
important  additions  have  now  been  made  in  the  fplendid-edi- 
tion  of  which  we  have  given  an  analyfis  of  the  defign,  with  fpc- 
cimens  of  the  execution,  has  been  received  with  much  appro* 

•  Like  a  large  trad  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  defcribed  by 
Capuin  Ncwte  in  his  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland. 

batioof 
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bation,  not  only  in  our  ifland  and  the  diftant  dependencies  of 
•the  Britifii  empire,  bat  dn  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  appears 
from  writers  in  different  languages.  The  circumftance  of  a 
man  of  learning  enjoying  fuch  fmgular  opportunities,  from  his 
pr^fcifion  of  phyfic%  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with 
domeftic  life  and  manners,  as  well  as  many  circumftances  con- 
ne£led  with'  their  proFeilional  ftudies,  and  general  hiflrory  and 
knowledge,  naturally  excited  a  very  general  attention :  and 
the  public  curiofity,  gratified  in  a  high  degree,  was  farther  ex- 
cited to  learn  more  from  the  fame  quarter.  For  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  awakened  curiofity,  this  new  and  enlarged  edition 
is  well  calculated.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  fome  it  may  appear, 
that  Dr.  Patrick  Ruffel,  the  fecond  brother,  and  contmuator  or 
illuftrator  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  RuiTel,  has  been,  in 
certain  inftances,  even  too  minute  in  his  inquiries.  From 
a6lual  obfervation,  and  from  much  reading,  as  well  as  if'iva  voce 
invelligation,  the  two  Ruffels  have  produced  a  publication  that 
gives  us  a  clearer  infight  into  the  natural  and  moral  phenomena 
of  Syria  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Many 
ingenious  travellers,  particularly  French  travellers,  have  treated 
a  country  in  which,  from  early  afTociations  of  ideas,  we  are  all 
fo  ijiuch  interefted.  But  few,  if  any,  of  thefe  enjoyed  fuch. op- 
portunities as  the  Ruffels  of  learning  the^triith,  for  fo  long  a  fe- 
ries  of  years  i-and  certainly,  in  the  writings  of  Volrtey,  anIS 
other  French  fpeculators  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  adual  ftate  of 
fiafts  is  fometimes  (haded  and  diftorted  by  ideal  theories  and 
abftra£t  lucubrations.  There  is,  in  the  work  under  review,  an 
air  of  candour,  a  love  of  truth,  a  mndefty,  and  gentleman-like 
manner^  that  prepoflefles  the  reader  in  favour  of  the  authors; 
and  he  is  pleafed  to  find  fuch  laudable  and  ariliable  difpofitions  in 
conjundion  with  great  erudition^  judicious  obfervation,  and 
found  fenfe. 

This  publication  is  fitted  to  afford  inftruilion  to  many,  and 
entertainment  to  all  readers.  But  it  has  another  tendency,  and 
that  of  great  morale  commercial,  and  political  importance.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  wear  away  antipathies,  to  foften  prejudice^,  - 
and  to  unite  nations  in  focial  fympathy  and  indulgence.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  great  glory  of  all  literature.  Science  elevates  the 
mind  above  pa fli on  :  the  imitative  arts  infpire  a  degree  of  fympa- 
thy  with  human  nature  in  all  fituations. — This-work  is  printed 
in  a  fair,  large,  but  not  too  large,  chara<Serj  and  illaftrated  by 
feventeen  elegant  engravings. 

*  European  phyficians,  it  is  well  known,  are  held  in  very  high 
eftimation  all  over  the  Mahommedan  couatries. 

N  2  Art. 
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Art.  V.  ^Jfays  $n  Education ;  cr.  Principles  of  InteUeSlual  Im* 
provement^  confijlent  with  the  Frame  and  Nature  of  Man,  By 
John   Wtddet  Parfonsj  A.  B.     pp.  222.     CadcU,     London, 

*  T^  H  E  fuhjeil-maiter  *  of  thefe  Eflays  appeared  in  two  pub- 
^    *  lications  about  three  years  ago.     Prefs  errors  had  ren- 

*  dered  the  meaning  f  of  feveral  paflages  in  one  of  the  books  un* 

*  intelligible.     On  account  of  the  writer's  great  diftance  from 

*  the  prefs,  a  fecond  corre6^ion  was  impoffibie.     However,  in 

*  this  imperfeft  ftate  the  dcfign,  in  general,  was  well  received. 

*  The  fubjeft  of  both  books  was  of  one  kind.     The  writer  has 

*  now  incorporated  the  whole,  and,  with  corredi<ms  and  addt- 

*  tions,  endeavoured  'to* make  the  eiTays  more  worthy  of  tke  at- 

*  tention  which  they  were  at  firft  honoured  with%,' 

The  firft  eflay  contains  comparative  obfervations  on  govern- 
ment and  education.  Here  the  author  obferves,  that  *  the  pre- 
^  vailing  difpofition  and  manners  of  a  people  have  n^ore  in* 

<  fluence  on  t|ieir  political  welfare,  than  any  peculiarity  in  their 

*  form  of  government' — '  that  a  reformation  of  men  and  not  of 

*  government,  is  the  meafure  moft  wanted  5  and  that  hence  ap- 

<  pears  the  force  of  education,  which  is  able,  in  fome  degree,  to 

*  render  conformable  the  temper  of  the  people  to  their  form  of 

*  government  §.* 

The  fecond  eflay  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  daffical  td\u 
cation— the  defers  and  faults  of  public  fchools — fuggcfts  reme- 
dies—prefers public  fchools  to  any  other  mode  of  education  |. 

Itt  the  third  efiay,  on  the  revolution  in  EngUfb  education^ 
we  are  informed,  among  other  particulars,  that  *  gymnaftic  or 

*  literate  education,  either  feparately,  js  inadequate  and  unfuited 

*  to  the  compofite  nature  of  man**.' 

In  the  fourth  eflay,  on  conftitutional  education,  are  confidered 
— -^  the  fympathetic  union  of  mind  and  body — the  influence  of 

'il  ■■■  I  I  II       ■!  ■■   •         I  I— ■— — — i— — 1  — — ^    iif  ,  fc 

♦  We  have  no  great  obje^ion  to  this  compound-^-^nt  we  avoid  it, 
when  we  can. 

t  Prefs  errors !    The  author  (hould  look  to  himfelf. 

t  We  fliould  fay—*  nvith  which  they  were  at  firft  honoured** 

ji  In  this  eflay,  '  fliould  xtmdXn  ftahile^ — •  the  adual  exiftence  tf 
— '  dtfreligioned' — ^are  exceptionable:  but  we  here  meet  with  fome  in- 
genious remarks.  The  Vicar  of  Willingtonj  however,  is  too  much 
upon  (lilts  to  pleafe  us. 

II  *  Boys  cannot,  with  any  chance  of  efcafe^  be  tnifted  to  the  op- 
«  portunities  and  excitements  of  a  numerous  am  unguarded  aJUiaiicnJ 

f  •  This  eflay  is  very  entertaining, 

f  things 
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^  things  materiate  on  intellefl — fcientiBc  inftrudion  debilitat* 

*  ing  the  radical  fources  of  intellect— -the  effefts  of  voluntary 

*  diverfions*/ 

In  the  fifth,  the  difproportionate  ftate  of  genius  to  fcicnce— 
die  difficulties  which  ingenious  ad\ren(urers  have  to  encounter 
in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fcience— the  confinement  of  arts  and 
letters  to  great  cities  as  contrafliiig  and  retarding  the  efforts  of 
genius— the  climate  of  Britain  unfriendly  to  the  growth  an4 
progrefs  of  genius— ar?  the  principal  topics  of  difcuffion  f . 

The  fixth  eff  y,  on  the  inveftigation  of  genius,  prefents  us 
vrith  fome  remarks  on  the  propeniities  attached  to  gentus-^on 
the  practicability  of  claffi  ig  intellectual  as  well  as  material  fub^* 
jefls— on  the  influence  of  the  parent's  health  on  intellect — on 
the  cbnftitutijnal  a:iJ  hereditary  affeftions— on  the  phyfiognomy 
of  genius  J. 

In  the  feventh  eflay,  on  the  application  of  genius,  we  arQ 
told,  that,  from  ths  gen;;ral  nature  of  genius,  the  rule  of  apr 
plying  it  is  plain  and  obvious — that,  belides  fome  exquifite  pert 
fedlions  in  the  organifation,  two  other  propenfities  mark  thf 
application  of  genius  for  the  civil  or  military  functions  in  the 
&ite — and  that  t^e  great  tS^  of  this  principle  may  be  obferved 
in  the  Jefirits.  The  application  of  indigent  genius  is  the  Igft 
topic  on  which  our  author  infifts  %.  I'hen  comes  the  condufioa 
of  the  work,  which  we  fhall  lay  before  pur  readers ; 

*  Every  new,  remark  on  the  fubje^  of  educa,tion  is  accompaniedl 
with  fome  apology  for  the  attempt.     It  is  a  tribute  of  refped  due  to 

I  ■      |i         I  Ml  III     I     — ^i— I— — w^—— <^^H^— ^P—   I     I   I  11    I  I     mil        II       I I  I  ) 

•  ♦  Could  we  alter  that  unknown,  unfeen  principle,  we  fhould 

<  then  at.leaft  know  what  that  fubftance  was,  to  which  to  uivderftan4 
f  fo  well  how  to  adjoin  congenial  particles.'--^*  No  difeafes  are  known 

*  in  their  origin  or  pr  jgreffion  fo  fimply  mental,  in  which  materiate 
^  remedies  are  not  fuccefsfully  applied.'—^*  A  fhelicred  fcdentary 

*  intention  of  ftrengtb.'—— Common  thoughts  afcftedlyexpreflcd. 

f  *  Man,  in  a  rude  date,  flood  centered  in  the  vaft  globe  of  na^^ 
'  ture.'— Unideal  vacancy  with  a  vengeance!!—^*  It  is  the  obli-» 

*  gatory  lot,  or  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  mpft  nc^en,  to  parti cularife.* 
Harfli.— Sound  fenfc  might  have  qompenfated  for  the  want  of  rhyrhra, 

*  To  view  ideally  the  face  of  a  country,  not  this  grove,  or  that 

<  mountaio,  or  that  vale,  but  only  thofe  portions  are  to  be  kept, 

*  which  in  the  great  con|pe6l  will  come  in  fight  and  compi  fe  the  \\^ 
«  fible  exterior'— what  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  fo  ill  expreifed  I 

X  Many  pleafing  and  fenfible  remarks, 

5  There  is  lefs,  perhaps,  of  the  harlotry  tf  art  in  this  effay  thail 
in  either  of  the  preceding.  But  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  where 
the  author  is  not  over  drained,  he  is  enfeebled   To  jfe  his  own  words^ 

*  the  over-forced  nerves  return  into  the  lax  and  Haccid  Hate.' 

N  3  thf 
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the  ruccefsful  efTays  of  preceding  writers  on  the  fame  fubjed.  Bqtr 
education,  in  all  it^  parts,  is  of  fuch  vaft  extent,  embracing  the 
whole  circle  of  fcience,  that  the  endeavours  of  no  one  man  can 
bring  it  to  the.  fucnmit'of  perfeftion,  and  to  which  the  combined 
powers  of  many  can  only  hope  to  appfoximate.  A  compiler  might 
probably  obtain  a  model  nearer  to  the  ilandard  of  perfedion,  by  ga- 
thering into  one  point  of  view  the  excellencies,  and  efpecialiy  the 
agrcementsy  of  various  writers  on  the  feveral  branches.  After  all,  his 
compofite  ftru6lure  will  Hand  in  need  of  frequent  repair  and  addition, 
accommodated  to  the  gradual  changes  in  fociety  and  the  times.  Thefe 
will  ever  be  refpedable  pleas  for  new  thoughts  upon  this  fubjedl ; 
and  even  old  thoughts  repeated  will  not  be  without  defence.  The 
plaineA  and  mbft  obvious  truths  often  find  their  accefs  to  notice  the 
mod  ditficujt;  long  after  frequent  infinuation  are  they  fuffered  to 
gain  admittance ;  they  are  near  and  within  reach  ;  and  men,  ambi- 
tious only  of  grafping  the  great  and  remote,  overlook  them.  Falfe 
opinions  are  meteors  of  grand  and  lucid  appearance,  that  foon  va- 
nifh,  never  to  return.  True  opinions  revolve.  Not  the  tcft  of  one 
age,  much  lefs  of  one  life,  determines  the  nature  of  their  exiftence| 
contrafted  experience  places  them  beyond  doubt.  When  fucceflive 
writers  fall  into  the  fame  train  of  refleftion,  without  previous  or  col- 
lufive  defign»  the  accidental  harmony  is  a  ftrong  prefumptive  proof 
of  right  judgment.  Truth  lies  fomewhere  near,,  when  many  bovtt 
together,  round  the  fame  point  of  fearcb.^ 


Many  are  the  authors,  who  have  treated  on  the  fubjeS  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  few,  we  truft,  have  felicitated  themfelves  on  the 
completion  of  tbeir  labours  after  having  merely  '  hovered  round 
*  the  point  of  fear  ch."*  Fe^y  have  acquiefced  in  tlie  paltry  con- 
fcioufnefs,  that  they  have  played  round  the  head,  but  never 
.reached  the  heart.  Yet  in  this  unhappy  number,  even  candour 
obliges  us  to  include  the  prefent  writer.  Rarely,  very  rarely, 
have  we  perufed  pages  of  fuch  obfcurity  as  are  here  exhibited. 
The  leaft  exceptionable  paflages  in  this  produdion  are  marked 
by  affectation.  There  is  an  unnatural  air  both  in  the  fentiment 
and  the  language.  AH  is  difcolcured — all  is  diftorted.  Hence 
the  author's  meaning  is  fometimes  ambiguous — often  dark  as 
Erebus. — Mr.  Parfons,  we  underftand  by  his  title-page,  is  a 
batchelor  of  arts  j  before  he  oflFers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  a 
mailer's  degree,  we  recommend  it  to  him  to  read  our  beft 
Englifh  writers  with  critical  attention  j  and,  above  all,  to  ftudy 
the  chafte  fimplicity  of  Addifon. 


Art^ 
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Art.  VI .  Roman  Portraits  \  a  Poemy  in  Heroic  Verfe:  with 
Hijlorical  Remarks^  and  Illufirations.  By  Robert  Jephfony  Efq, 
pp.  330*  4^o^     Robinfons.     London,  1794. 

'T^HIS  work  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Edmond  Malone,\^ 
-■'  Efq.  with  whoai,  from  his  fchool-days  to  that  hour,  ho  ) 
had  lived  in  a  ftate  of  uninterrupted  intimacy  and  icindnefsy 
Mr»  Jephfon  next  addrelfes  his  reader  in  a  pref  .ce  of  conilder- 
able  length;  in  which,  among  other  particulars,  he  mentions 
the  novelty  of  his  defign,  to  whirh  he  knows  of  nothing  fimilar 
in  our  language,  u  'lefs  Mr.  Hayl-y's  Hiltory  of  Hiftorians  ia 
verfe  m  -y  be  cunfic^ered,  in  feme  fort,  as  its  precurfor.  In  fome 
modern  productions  it  has  been  the  faQiion  to  make  new  difco-^ 
veries  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Rome,  and  ^o  aifign  new  mo- 
tives and  qualities  to  feveral  of  the  principal  agents;  but  the 
prefent  feems,  to  our  au:ho  ,,  to  be  too  late  a  period  for  fuch  in- 
veftigations,  which  contribute  lefs,  perhap>,  to  eftablifh  right 
opinions,  than  to  (hake  the  cr  dit  of  all  hiftory,  and  to  leave 
the  mind  fufpended  between  aflent  and  incrrdulity.  He  flatters 
himfelf  that  the  reader  wvill  not  be  difappoinced,  ihould  he  not 
find  in  this  book  what  the  author  never  intended  that  it  fhould 
contain.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  poetry  to 
attempt  deep  political  difquifitlons,  or  the  adjuftment  of  points 
which  h  ive  fruftrat.d  the  conjedtures  of  critics,  and  the  per*, 
fevering  refearches  of  a  tiquarians.  But,  to  underftand  the 
hiftory  of  Rome,  he  obferves,  it  is  not  enough  to  read  her  hif- 
toria-is  ;  we  muft  alfo  acquaint  ourfelves  with  their  chara£lers  ; 
otherw  fe  w/  may  pay  the  fame  deference  to  the  mlfreprefenta- 
tiojis.of  Dion,  and  the  prodigies  of  Plutarch,  as  to  the  authen-^ 
ticity  of  Salluit,  Tully,  and  Tacitus.  He  prefunnies  that  it  will 
not  be  nece(r4ry  to  make  any  apology  for  opinions  exprefled  ia 
feveral  notes,  where  modern  politics  and  recent  events  are  afli- 
milated  with  the  ancient.  A  fuperficial  fimJitude  between  the 
Roman  republic  and  F  ranee  in  her  revolutionary  <liforder,  oc- 
curre  J  fo  frequently,  that,  not  to  perceive  it  ^^ould  have  been 
blindnefs,  and  not  to  have  fome:imes  expatiated  upon  it^ 
pufiUanimity. 

There  will  be  found,  he  obferves,  in  t]\is  poem,  a  few 
rhymes  which  modern  cuftom,  more  perhaps  than  reafon,  has 
brought  into  a  fort  of  dilufe;  he  means,  where  the  terminating 
word  of  one  line  in  a  couplet  chimes  only  wi.h  the  laft  found  of 
a  polyfyllable  in  the  next,  as  are  and  fimilar^  iic,  *.     But,  he 

*  An  example  occurs  in  the  following  couplet  o^i  Mark  Antony : 

*  He  tried  all  vices,  and  furpafs'd  in  all 
Luxurious,  cruel,  wild,  and  prodigal.* 

N  4  acqualHtl 
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acquaints  the  critic,  that  this  is  not  the  effect:  of  neceffity,  but 
of  ctioicc.  ^  XVe  have  iiot  improved  upon  the  rich  and  various 
Vcrfification  of  I>ryden;  and  to  produce  authorities  from  his 
praftice,  would  be  to  tranxribe  little  lefs  than  a  third  part  of 
lils  poetry.  Rhymes  ftridlly  corrcft,  he  obferveSy  are  indiipen* 
feble  in  very  (hort  Com pofit ions :  but  not  even  in  thefe  would 
he  wift  to  fee  a  vigorous  expreflion  weakened,  or  a  thought 
tftaimed,  fot  any  compenfation  the  ear  could  receive  from  the 
moft  exaft  conlor.ance — one  Ciort  argument,  upon  this  point, 
Appears  to  him  to  be  irrefragable.  He  is  always  confiderd  as  a 
good  reciter  of  rhymes,  who,  iii  his  recitation,  hardly  fufFer^ 
the  hearer  to  perceive  them.  Why,  fays  he,  it  (hould  be  re- 
quifite  for  the  poet  to  produce  what  it  is  a  merit  iii  the  reader 
to  conceal,  I  know  not.  It  is  f  mething  almoft  fuperfluous ; 
like  the  prefent  fafliion  in  dref>,  of  wearing  fine  lace  ruiBes  un- 
der the  fleeve  of  a  coat  which  very  nearly  covers  them.  The 
late  Mr.  Quin,  whom  he  has  heard  recite,  though  not  upon  the 
ftage,  and  Garrick,  who  was  confummate  in  the  art  of  enun* 
ciation,  would  have  turned  away  with  difguft  or  pity  from  the 
f epeater  of  verfes  who  let  them  know  that  ibey  were  luch  by  the 
mere  rattling  of  the  metrical  faggot*. 

This  mode  of  arguing  Mr.  Jephfon  is  fenfible  might  be 
pOfljcd,  much  beyond  hismeaning,  to  the  entire  fuppremon  of 
rhymes,  and  to  the  preference  of  the  blank  fong  upon  every 
occafion.  But  not  fo:  he  acknowledges  that  they  give  a  great 
grace  to  every  fpecies  of  poetical  compofition,  except  the  dra- 
matic, the  epic,  and  mock  heroic  \  in  which  laft  the  e(Fe&  i$  . 
tfnuch  heightened  by  mifplaced  pomp,  and  ludicrous  dignity. 
All  he  means  to  contend  for  is  this :  that  very  precife  rhyme 
being  not  always  very  eafily  found,  the  judicious  critic  will  not 
endeavour  to  make  that  more  hard  which  is  in  itfelf  fufiiciently 
difficult ;  and  will  fufFer  any  other  beauty  in  a  couplet  to  atone 
for  fome  deficiency  in  the  exaSn^fs  of  confonance. 

If  this  poem,  fays  the  author,  (hall  meet  with  half  the  ap- 

Probation  from  the  public,  which  it  received  in  the  manufcript, 
e  will  have  reafon  to  be  contented.  It  would  ftill  be  a  higher 
gratification  to  him,  if  he  could  flatter  himfelf  that  the  form  of 
the  prefent  wprk  might  fuggeft  an  idea  to  fomc  author  of 
better  endowments  tnan  he  poffefles,  to  produce  to  the  world 
the  prominent  events,  and  dHlinguiflied  charafters  of  England, 
with  fuperior  fplendour.  In  his  childhood  he  remembers  well 
the  firft  impreffions  which  he  received,  with  any  permanency, 

%  ■         — — -.- 

*  He  fagg6ted  his  notions  as  they  fell» 

And>  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  w^s  well. 
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of  parts  of  the  EngWOi  hiftoiy,  were  from  the  btftorical  plays 
of  Shakfpeare.  There  is  no  young  mind  fo  unmuiical  as  not 
to  be  fenlible  to  the  harmony  cf  imoibers.  Even  verier  merelj 
dcfcriptive  dwell  long  upon  the  recolleiaion :  when  fa£b,  cha- 
racter, and  colouring,  are  all  blended  in  the  fame  piece^  the 
ptdture  never  vanifces.  There  is,  he  obferves,  a  mechanical 
reafon  for  thii,  which,  though  palpable  enough  when  mentioned^ 
may  not,  perhaps,  occur  immediately.  In  retaining  a  fenti- 
ment  or  propofition  conveyed  in  verfe,  efpecially  rhymes,  we 
have  a  double  advantage :  the  memory  is  affifted  by  the  ear,  and 
the  ear  by  the  memory.  We  know  that  the  thought  muft  be 
contained  within  a  cerjtain  number  of  metrical  feet ;  and  if  we 
are  at  a  lofs  to  recover  the  one^  by  pondering  a  little  on  the 
other,  we  become  mafters  of  both  with  accuracy.  It  is  not  the 
fupcrior  merit  of  the  poetry  that  prefervcs  (o  many  of  our  ancient 
popular  ballads,  but  the  tune  and  the  jtngle. 

It  may  be  remarked,  he  obferves,  nor  does  he  wifh  to  (belter 
himfelf  from  the  obfervation,  that  whatever  little  Credit  may  be 
conferred  by  his  approbation,  has  not  been  withheld,  in  the  notes 
to  this  poem,  from  thofe  *  of  his  countrymen  of  Ireland,*  who 
occurred  to  him  as  having  diftinguifhed  themfelres  by  works  of 
genius,  or  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Well  would  it  be,  if  ^ 
^nrit  (k  this  kind  were  more  prevalent  among  us:  much  talent, 
which  now  lies  fmothered  under  the  defpondency  of  negle(5l, 
mighty  by  fuch  encouragement,  be  roufed  into  exertion.  The 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  are  jealous  of  the  national  honour^  arid  are 
abundantly  ready,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  affcrt  it.  For 
fuch  a  purpofe,  the  pen  is  a  better  weapon  than  the  fword  or 
piftol.  One  book  of  merit  would  produce  more  deference  frpm 
the  neighbouring  nations  than  twenty  combats.  That  Scotland 
ihould  fiave  to  boaft  of  at  leaft  ten  eminent  writers  for  one  who 
"ippears  among  us  (when  too  the  courfe  of  ftudy  and  the  difci- 
pline  in  our  univerlities  are  excellent),  muft  be  afcribed  to  the 
truly  patriotic  attention  with  which  the  gentlemen  of  North 
Britain  cherifh  and  expand  every  bud  of  genius  which  puts  forth 
its  promife  in  their  native  region.  This  local  partiality  may 
be,  and  fometimes  is,  carried  rather  too  far ;  but  the  principle 
generates  a  great  increafe  of  excellent  publications,  much  im-s 
provement  in  fcience,  and  fre(h  incitement  to  thofe  diftinguiflied 
authors,  whofe  works,  while  they  refle£t  honour  On  their  coun- 
try, contribute  to  the  entertainment  and  in(lru6^ion  of  mankind. 
It  is  lamentable  to  find,  in  fuch  a  nation  as  this,  in  many  ap- 
parent refpcfts  fo  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  true  politc- 
nefs,  how^  much  its  great  miftrefs  and  teacher,  Literature,  is 
regleded.  There  are,  indeed,  in  our  capital,  fome  well-chofen 
and  ample  libraries  5  but  they  are  very  few,  and  very  private, 
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The  colleflion  of  books  is  generally  the  leaft  coftly  article  in 
the  houfehold  inventory.  The  contents  of  the  cellar  are  often 
more  valuable  than  the  A'^x^'i  Jolpttov*  foe  the  whole  family. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follow :  The  Invocation, 
—General  Charafter  of  the  Romans. — Numa  Pompilius.— 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus. — Tribunes.  Coriolanus. — Defemvirs. 
Roman  Laws.  Gladiators. — Roman  Soldiers,  Stirpendiarics 
at  Veil. — Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Confulfhip. — Roman  Le- 
gion.—HinnibaL — P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder. — Change 
of  Roman  Manners  after  the  Deftrudion  of  Carthage.— Car- 
thage.—C.  Manus. — L.  C.  Svlla.— Mithridates. — Catiline.— 
Cicero. — Pompey. — Battle  of  rharfalia. — M.Cato  the  Younger. 
— C.  Juhus  Cefar. — Protligies  after  the  Death  of  Cefar. — State 
of  Rome  after  Cefir's  Death.— ^M.  M.  Lepidus. — Antony  and 
CleopJtra  —  OiSlavia.— Auguftus,  — Virgil.  — TibuUus. — Ho- 
xacc— Ovid. — 'l"he  Augultan  Age. — Additional  Notes. 

LIJI  of  the  EngravhigSj  and  Directions  for  placing  them. 

1.  The  Author's  Portrait,  engraved  by  J.  Singleton,  from  a 
Drawing  by  —  Stuker  j  to  face  the  Title-page. 

2.  The  Votive  Shield,  commemorating  the  Continence  of 
P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  in  reftoring  a  beautiful  fe- 
male Captive  to  AUucius,  a  Prince  of  Callibcria,  to  whom  flic 
was  betrothed ;  found  by  fome  Fiflicrmen  in  the  Rhone,  near 
Avignon,  in  the  Vear  1656,  and  not  long  fince  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  late  King  of  France,  but  now  probably  battered  to  pieces 
by  his  Murderers.  •  Engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  R,  A. 

3.  Two  Bufts,  found  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipio  Family,  dif- 
covered  at  Rome  near  Porta  Capena  (now  the  Gate  of  St.  Se- 
baftian),  in  1780,  fuippofed  to  b.  the  Bufts  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Elder,  and  Q^Ennius.  Engraved  by  E.  Hardmg,  Jun.  froca 
SI  Drawing  by  Carlo  Labruzzi. 

4.  C.  Marius,  from  an  ancient  Baffo  Relievo,  Engraved  by 
W.  Evanc. 

5  L.  C.  Sylla,  from  an  ancient  Bcija  Relievo*  Engraved  by 
W.  Evans. 

6.  Cicero,  from  a  Painting  by  Ruben?,  done  at  Rome  from 
an  ancient  Statue  in  1638.     Engraved  by  £•  Harding,  Jun. 

7.  Pompey,  from  Roffi's  ancient  Statues.  Engraved  by 
E.  Hardirtg,  Jun. 

8.  Julius  Cefar,  fronva  Painting  by  Rubens,  done  at  Rome, 
from  an  ancient  Statue  in  1638.  Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun. 
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9.  Marcius  Brutus,  from  a  Coin  in  Dn  Hunter's  Mufcum, 
J)ngraved  by  R.  Clamp. 

10.  M.  iE.  Lepidus,  from  a  Coin  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Mufeum* 
Engraved  by  R.  Clamp. 

11.  M.  Antony,  from  an  ancient  Gem.  Engraved  by  R, 
Clamp. 

12  Cleopatra,  the  Face  from  an  ancient  Gen)»  the  Head- 
drefs,  &c.  froii)  a  Coin  in  Pr  Hunter's  Mufeum.  Engraved  by 
E.  Harding,  Jun. 

13.  Oaavia,  from  Mufeum  Florentinum.  Engraved  by  E, 
Harding. 

14  Auguftus,  from  a  Coin  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Mufeum,  En- 
graved by  ii  Clamp, 

15.  m  Agrippa,  from  Mufeum  Florentinum.  Engraved  by 
E.  Hardir.g.  ' 

16.  Virgil,  from  Mufeum  Capitolinum.  Engraved  by  £• 
Harding.  Jun. 

17  Horace,  from  Veterum  Poetarum,  &c.  Imagines,  J.  P, 
Bellino.     Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun.     . 

18.  Ovid,  from  the  iame  Work.     Engraved  by  R.  Clamp. 

19.  Auguftus,  attended  by  his  Courtiers,  and  giving  a  Crown 
to  feme  Perfon,  whofe  Figure  is  wanting  j  from  an  ancient 
Painting  in  Frefco,  of  the  fame  Size,  found  in  1737  among  the 
Ruins  of  Auguiius's  Palace  on  the  Palatine  Mount  (now  Orti 
Farnefiani),  and  formerly  in  the  Pofleffion  of  Dr.  Mead.  En- 
graved by  R.  Ciamp,  from  a  Drawing  by  Camillo  Paderna. 

20.  Maecenas,  from  a  Gem  in  tl?e  Coliedtion  of  Philip,  Baron 
de  Slofch.     Engraved  by  E.  Harding,  Jun. 

The  Portraits  of  Cato  the  Younger,  Tibullus,  Catiline,  ne- 
ceffarily  omitted,  no  genuine  ancient  reprefentation  of  thofe  per- 
(ons  haying  beei>  hitherto  difcovered. 

[  To  be  continued*,  ] 


Art.  VII.  Jn  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Prinfep*s  Ohfervations  on  the 
Mocurrery  SyJ^em.  By  Thomas  Lawy  Efq.  Faulder.  Lon* 
don,  1794. 

TN  the  Engliih  Review  for  April  laft  our  readers  will  have 
-*•  met  with  fome  extra£ts  from  thofe  ohfervations  which  appeared 
to  us  of  fuch  importance  as  to  demand  particular  attention. 

The  matter  in  difpute  between  thefe  gentlemen,  turns  upon 
the  right,  policy,  and  expedience,  of  declaring  the  Zemindars 
of  Britiih  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  proprietors  of  the  dif- 
ti\Sts  which  they  or  their  anceftors  formerly  held  \  and  which 

were 
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were  declared  hereditary  poflef&ons  by  an  a&  of  the  late  Govcr^ 
iior'>  General  Marquis  Cornwallis,  who,  with  (bme  few  except 
tions  and  Hmitations^  inftalled  thefe  people  as  freehcdder$  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Prinfep  denies  the  right,  expedience,  and  policy,  of  that 
meafure;  efpecially  prior  to  a  minute  furvey  and  inveftigation 
of  the  country  reftored,  and  of  the  claims  and  privileges  of  the 
other  orders  of  landholders,  inevitatbly  afFe<^ed  by  this  arrange- 
ment i  and  efpecially  of  the  Ryots,  who,  till  this,  as  he  terms 
it,  new  fyftem  was  adopted,  had  ever  been  connderci)  holding 
under  a  permanent  tenure,*  as  long  as  they  continued  to  pay  tbQ 
legal  eftablilhed  quit-rents  for  thq  laod  they  occupied. 

Mr.  Law  here  once  again  afferts  the  Zemindars  paramount 
hereditary  claims  to  be  valid  j  that  the  Ryots  (thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  excepted]  never  had  any  other  than 
than  annual  titles  to  the  portions  pf  land  they  agreed  to  culti- 
vate: and  he  ftrenuoufly  contends,  that  greater  benefits  baHQ 
accrued  even  to  that  clafs  of  our  caftern  feUow-fubje£ts  by  efta- 
blifhing  the  Zemindars,  than  could  have  refult^d  froni  acknow-^ 
ledging  Mr«  Prinfep's  alledged  inherent  rights  c^  the  Rypt!^  in 
their  fuUeft  extent. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  controverfy.  Mr,  Prinfep,  on  the 
one  fide,  had  ftated  the  abufes,  and  aflerted,  that  fMfiicient  pre« 
vious  inquiry  had  not  been  madq ;  from  thence  infe- ring«  that 
(CPnfufion  and  fre(h  oppreffions  muft  arife  froqn  pre(nature  and 
partial  regulation.  We  have  already  given  fpme  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  proofs  adduced  in  their  fupport. 

Mr.  Law  now  comes  forward  with  '  An  Anfwer,'  and  muft 
be  read  in  his  own  words.  We  only  obfervQ,  by  the  way,  that 
both  parties  agree  in  admitting  the  enormity  of  pail  oppreffions, 
and  the  loofe,  corrupt,  and  baneful  abuf^^s  whi^b  had  crept  into 
theadminiftration  of  the  revenues,  long  and  loudly  calling  for 
redrefs  and  reformation. 

^  Mr.  Prinfep,'  fays  the  reply,  *  reafons  upon  the  fuppofition 

*  of  the  Ryots  being  fubjefted  for  ever  to  arbitrary  and  unde- 

*  fined  claims.     He  is  miftaken  in  his  fads— the  Ryqt  is  at  li- 

*  berty  to  make  what  agreement  he  pleafts — the  cuftomary 

*  ceffes  are  done  away  for  ever — and  he  is   in  every  refpcdt 

*  as  free  as  the  cultivators  in  Great  Britain.     Lord  CornwJIis 
'  would  have  been  no  more  juftified  in  depriving  the  ^^min^ 

*  dars  of  their  property,  and  giving  the  pofleffion  of  the  land  to 

*  the  Ryot,  than  our  government  would  be,  in  difpoflefling  the 

*  landlords  of  their  inheritance  in  favour  of  the  tenants.' 

We  cannot  altogether  comprehend  the  force  of  Mr.  Law's 
reafoning  on  this  point.  The  company,  be  lays,  were  both 
Zemindars  and  Ibvercigns  ^t  their  acceflion  tp  the  twenty-fbuf 
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Pcrgunahs*    This,  we  apprehend,  could  not  have  been  the  cafe. 

*  The  Zemindar,  in  his  double  capacity  of  owner  of  the  foil 

*  and  preferver  of  the  police,  acted  both  as  proprietor  and  as 

*  officer.'     And  yet,  in  this'  double  character,  he  is  aflerted 

*  not  to  have  had  the  powpr  of  granting  Pottahs  in  perpetuity*-^ 

*  becaufehe  was  expofed  to  a  fluctuating  land-tax  and  increaiu^ 

*  demaiid.'  Mr.  Roufe  illuftrates  the  nature  of  thcfe  demands, 
by  ftating  them  to  have  been  eftimated  '  according  to  the  quan- 

*  turn  of  land  difcovered  to  have  been  in  aftual  cultivation.' 
He  admits  ths  Zemindar  to  have  been  *  liable  at  any  period^ 

*  without  rcafon  affigned,  to  local  valuation  and  frefli  aifeffment/ 
This  fpecies  of  tenure  we  muft  own  ourfelves  unable  to  recon- 
cile with  any  juft  idea  of  proprietary  right  and  hereditary  poffef- 
fion,  under  any  the  moft  abfolute  government  exifling. 

Mr.  Law  then  proceeds  to  ftate,  in  abftradt,  the  new  regula- 
tions (but  without  entering  into  any  proofs  of  the  Zemindar'^ 
rights),  and  expatiates,  in  terms  of  exultation,  on  the  many  be- 
nefits which  arc  found  daily  refulting  f:  om  the  reftoration,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  thefe  people  to  their  inheritance.  He  himfelf  ad- 
mits, that  if  the  Ryots  ever  had  been  confidcrcd  as  entitled  to 
pofleffion,  that  title  will  no  longer  prote<a  them  j  fincc'they  are 
rtow  reduced,  by  his  oWn  account,  from  copyholders  of  inhe- 
ritance to  the  condition  of  tenants  at  will**- farmers  from  year  to 
year.  And  even  their  gardens  and  cottages,  with  the  ground 
they  fiahd  upon,  lapfe,  by  the  new  regulations,  to  the  proprietor^ 
as  part  of  the  fee. 

We  cannot  help  here  remarking  another  feeming  inconfiftency 
In  Mr.  Law's  reprefentation.  Enumerating  the  greater  benefits 
-enjoyed  by  this  clafe,  the  Ryo:s,  than  heretofore,  he  fays,  *  they 
^  are  not  now  expofed  to  indefinite  claims  and  ceffes— they  en- 

*  -gage  for  a  fpecific  fum,  and  a  certain  number  of  years^  inftead 

*  of  yearly ;  and  -their  engagements  are  recorded^*  In  his  own 
minute  «f  the  4th  Oft.  1790,  explaining  how  the  former  duties 
of  the  Canongoe  (a  public  regifter  no  longer  employed)  are 
-now  to  be  performed  5  we  find  *  j|  3.  By  the  following  order 
<  the  internal  details  in  villages  (if  neceflary)  iare  prefervcd.* 
Putwarries  (other  regifters  of  title-deeds)  '  fliall  be  eftabliflied 

*  by 'the  Zemindar,  and  a  lift  of  (nch  putwarries  be  depofitcd  in 

*  the  Cutcherry  of  the  diftridl,  and  in  the  CutCherfy  of  the  Per- 

*  gunah  where  the  village  is  fituated.' 

He  had  not  adopted,  what  Mr.  Prinfep  fo  forcibly  urges  to  be 
lieceflary,  that  the  names  and  fubftance  of  each  le^Jfey  or  Pottah^ 
ihall  be  reported  to  the  colledor,  and  kept  by  him  as  a  check 
on  the  Birmer  or  Zemindar.  Mr.  Xaw  only  ordains,  that  ci 
jift  of  the  Zemindars,  ftewards  or  bailiSs,  and  their  re^edive 
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places  of  doing  bufinefs,  {hall  be  reported  to  the  coIJedor  of  tfid 
laiid-tax. 

Moreover,  by  the  i.4th  regulation  of  1 793  we  find,  that  m 
the  event  of  a  Zemindar,  or  his  fucceflbr  by  purehafe  or  other- 
wife,  becoming  infolvent,  even  thefe  leafes  are  declared  to  be 
'Votd,  whatever  expence  the  farmer  (heretofore  Ryot)  may  haVc 
.incurred  j  and  that  no  leafes  beyond  ten  years  are  in  any  cafe  to 
be  valid.  Where  theii,  we  beg  to  a(k,  is  the  boafted  ftioiulus 
to  induftry  and  improvement?  How  this  can  be  reconciled  to 
common  juftice  or  policy,  we  own  ourfelves  at  a  lofe  to  ima- 
gine. Nor  do  wc  perceive  the  great  advantage  of  the  Ryot's 
change  of  condition.  He  is  free,  indeed,  to  move  himfelf  from 
one  di  ftr  1(9:  to  another ;  that  is,  provided  his  laft  landlord  doe^ 
not  t  kiim  a  debt  againft  him.  But,  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
freedom,  he  muft  abandon  every  thing  he  had  been  ufed  to  call 
bis  fixed  property— houfe,  garden,  and  his  prefcriptive  claim  to 
the  little  farm  which  he  and  his  family  had  occupied  perhaps  for 
a  century  paft— he  muft  quit  his  former  neighbourhood,  and 
move  into  another,  as  he  entered  and  muft  quit  his  exiftence, 
naked  and  pennylefs !  Would  an  Englifti  ccpyholdtf  think  it 
any  great  boon  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  on  fimilar  terms  ? 

Mr.  Law  illuftrates,  in  glowing  colours,  the  abufes  of  the 
old  farming  fyftem ;  but  feems  to  evade  anfwering  the  aflertion 
of  his  opponent,  in  the  firft  letter  of  Gurreeb  Dofs  to  Sir  John 
Shore,  '  that  all  thefe  abufes  are  likely  to  continue,'  becaufe 

*  thQ  Zemindars  will  now  farm  out  their  newly-acquired  freeholds 

*  to  great  renters,  and  they  to  others;  all  of  whofe  undefined 

*  emoluments  will  be  extorted  from  the  people  as  heretofore/ 
And  wc  own  there  feems  but  too  much  room  for  this  appre- 
henfion,  if  juftice  be  really  ftill  too  dear  a  purehafe  for  the 
poor ;  and  that  all  checks  over  their  annual  agreements  (often, 
we  learn,  verbal  ones)  are  removed,  except  the  loofe  regifter  of 
them  kept  by  the  Zemindar's  own  fervants,  at  his  difpofal. 

So  much  for  the  juftice  and  expedience  of  the  Mocurrery  fyf- 
tem. The  right  to  eftablifli  it  Mr.  Law  determines  concifely 
indeed :  '  From  all  my  inveftigations  I  found'  (but  he  adduces 
no  evidence  to  produce  the  faft)  '  the  Zemindars  proprietors  of 

*  the   land .    if,   however,   they  had  not  been  proprietors,  ft 

*  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  ^dvifeable  to  eftablifli  land- 

*  holders ;  becaufe^  of  all  defpotic  government?,  there  is  none 

*  which  labours  niore  under  its  own  weight,  than  that  wherein 

*  the  pripce  declares  himfelf  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  heir  to 

*  all  his  fubje£ts.'— We  ourfelves  can  find  no  power  vefted  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  the  Bengal  government  to  eftablifli  land- 
holders; on  the  contrary,  the' regulating  aft  exprefsly  enjoins 
the  Company  to  fupport  the  people  in  the  polTeifion  of  their 
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ancient  laws  and  privileges.  The  occupant  was  furely  the 
landholder  in  the  literal  accepfation  t)f  the  term :  in  Mr.  Prinfep's 
idea  he  was,  while  he  paid  the  quit- rent,  tribute^  or  land-^tax^ 
the  proprietor  alfo. 

To  follow  thefe  gentlemen  longer  would  lead  us  beyond  the 
limlrs  of  our  plan.  Both  of  them  appear  a6luated  by  ho  little 
degree  of  zeal  for  the  public  good.  The  difcuflion  which  has 
taken  place,  throws  many  new  lights  upon  a  very  important 
fubjeft,  involving,  as  we  have  faid  before,  the  internal  happi- 
nefs  of  a  great  empire,  and  perhaps  the  very  exift^nce  of  our  do- 
minion over  the  moft  valuable  of  Britifh  dependencies. 

We  truft  that  the  many  ufeful  hints  and  improvements 
thrown  out  on  both  fides  will  not  be  overlooked  by  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  each  party  will  have  the  fatisfadion  of  obferv- 
ing,  that  his  labours  have  benefitted  the  immediafte  objecfts  of  his 
care,  and  the  general  interefts  of  fociety  at  large. 


^ Art.  VIII.  Confiderations  fur  les  Effets' de  Plmpot^  dans  let 
differens  Modes  de  Taxation^  ^c,  Confiderations  on  the  Effeds 
of  Taxation^  &c.  By  the  A'larquis  de  Cajaux.  pp.  284.  4to« 
Dilly.     London,  1794. 

TN  the  work  which  this  very  intelligent  author  has  juft  pub- 
.  ^  lifhed,  under  the  title  Confiderations  on  the  Effects  of  Taxation^ 
he  undertakes  to  examine  the  different  modes  of  taxation  fuc- 
ceflively ;  and  his  objeSi  is  to  prove^  that  the  right  to  property  is 
facred-i  whether  that  property  be  in  land^  in  money ^  or  in  merchant 
dife ;  for,  fays  the  author,  if  the  tax  be  only  upon  land,  or  upon 
its  produce,  the  proprietor  is  infallibly  ruined  (vide  p.  107); 
if  the  tax  is  levied  immediately  on  the  crop,  the  farmer  will  not 
have  fufficient  either  to  improve  his  farm,  or  even  to  maintain 
himfelf  (vide  p.  112);  but  if  the  farmer  is  permitted  to  raife 
the  price  of  his  produce  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  the  trader  will 
be  Materially  injured,  if  not  abfolutely  ruined,  unlefs  he  can 
raife  the  price  of  each  article  of  his  commerce  to  indemnify 
himfelf  for  the  increafed  price  of  his  bread;  for  experience  has  ' 
demonftrated,  that  a  tax  upon  every  individual  article  generally  * 
and  ultimately  afFefts  even  what  has  not  yet  become  an  obje<^l 
of  taxation  (p.  122).  If,  however,  the  legiflature  prefer  to  tax 
manufadtures  inftead  of  agriculture,  the  effect  will  be  the  fame, 
and  the  produce  of  the  land  will  increafe  in  proportion  (p.  131). 
That  fpecies  of  taxation  which  operates  only  on  thofe  articles 
which  arc  confumed  by  the  affluent,  befides  the  difficulty  of 
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colleiling  it,  reduces  the  poor  to  the  moft  painful  felf- denial 
(p.  164),  and  deprives  five-fixths  of  the  labouring  clafs  of  the 
nrieatis  of  fubiiftence. 

It  is  from  the  entire  conviflion  of  this  truth,  that  the  author 
has  undertaken  to  deoumftrate  the  abfurdity  of  that  common- 
place declamation  which  has  prevailed  of  Ute  againfl  luxury. 

This  principle  leads  him  to  examine  the  ruinous  effe6ts  re- 
fulting  from  the  fyftcm  of  reducing  the  public  debt ;  he  obfeives, 
that  the  government  of  France,  by  a  violent  and  arbitrary  re- 
duftion  of  the  annual  intereft  of  the  public  debt,  reduce  alfo  the 
value  of  lands  (p.  191). 

This  notice  can  give  but  a  very  imperfe£l  idea  of  the  import- 
'  ancc  of  the  work  under  confideration.  Thofe,  hoiyever,  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  the  very  profound  and  accu- 
rate calculation  of  the  ingenious  author,  will  be  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  a  work,  which  defer ves  to  be  generally 
known,  and  perufed  with  attention. 

He  concludes  in  favour  of  a  mode  of  taxation  which  operates 
equally  on  every  part  of  the  riches  of  the  ftate,  without  any  in- 
jury whatever  either  to  the  merchant,  the  landholder,  or  the 
luonied  intereft  (p.  209). 

This  tax  ough^  to  be  impofed  the  inftant  the  corn  is  fent  to 
the  mill,  the  utility  of  which  f  according  to  the  author)  is,  to  aft 
with  the  fame  impartiality  on  the  general  produce  of  labour, 
without  diminiQiing  the  number  of  labourers,  whofe  hire  ought 
to  increafc  in  'proportion  to  the  rax;  fo  that  they  ntay  not  find 
any  inconvenience  from  the  contribution  which  the  ftate  re- 
quires for  its  fupport;  or  can  the  proprietor,  by  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment, fuffer  any  lofs,  as  he  will  be  enabled  to  fell  that  for  ten 
fiiillings,  for  which  before  he  had  only  received  nine.  The  au- 
thor, aware  of  the  objedlion  which  may  be  made  relative  to  the 
balance  of  trade  with  foreign  nations,  refutes  it  by  citing  the 
example  of  England;  and  he  applies  that  example  to  every 
country,  and  proves  that  commerce  annually  gains  from  its 
continuation  and  univerfal  augmentation. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  tax  will  not  be  levied  that  is 
not  abfolutely  neceiTary ;  and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  every  op- 
.pofttion  made  to  it  inevitably  tends  to  the  diflblution  of  the 
ftate. 


Art* 
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Art.  IX.  Do^or  Geddes^s  Addrefs  to  the  Public  on  the  Pttblica- 
tion  of  the  Firji  Volume  of  the  New  Tranjlation  of  the  Bible* 
pp.  26.   4to.  IS.    Johnfon.     London,  1793. 

'TpHE  Englifli  Catholics,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  were,  in 
-■•  fa^  without  a  bible.  His  profpeQus  of  a  new  tranflatibn, 
publifhed  in  1788,  and  again  the  following  year,  was  well  re- 
ceived. Hence  he  fancied,  that,  without  waiting  for  a  full  com* 
plement  of  fubfcribers,  he  might  encounter  the  prefs,  and  truft, 
for  the  accbmplifhnient  of  his  hopes,  to  contingency.  A  dan- 
gerous fever,  and  its  lafting  confequences,  put  a  flop  to  the 
preis-^work  for  a  whole  year ;  fo  that  it  was  only  in  the  courfe 
of  laft  autumn  that  he  could  publifh  the  firft;  volume.  Dr. 
Geddes  maintains  the  two  following  points:  i.  That  a  divine 
revelation  cannot  poffibly  ftand  in  need  of  church  eftablifliments. 
2.  That  every  particular  of  the  Bible  was  not  divinely  or  di- 
re£Uy  infpired  by  the  Spirit  of  God. — The  freedom  of  his  fen- 
timents  on  politics,  into  which  he  alfo  enters  as  well  as  theology, 
have  drawn  on  him,  he  fays,  an  inundation  of  malice  and  viru- 
lent condemnation ;  and  that  chiefly  from  ^  profefTed  Catholics: 

*  members  of  that  very  body  whom  he  principally  meant  to 

*  ferve,  by  his  own  brethren,  if  brethren  they  may  be  called, 

*  who  fit  down  and  fpeak  againft  their  brother,  and  flander  their 

*  own  mother's  fon.* 

'  Yet  all  their  combined  manoeuvres  and  machinations,  all  that 
fnrioas  phalanx  of  fcribblers,  backbiters,  and  detraftors,  I  have  hU , 
therto  pitied  and  defpifed ;  and  even  now,  if  I  difplay  their  deeds,  I 
fyare  their  names.  They  may  live  to  repent,  and  be  favcd*.  Al- 
thoagh  they  were  continually  ^^if/^fg*  my  hurf,  and  imagining  deetits  aU 
the  day  longf  I  njuas  like  a  deaf  mart,  *who  bearefh  ntt  i  like  a  dumb  man, 
ivha  openetb  not  bis  mouth ;  and  dumb  and  deaf  I  ihould  have  re- 
mained in  their  regard,  if  they  had  not  found  means  to  draw  into 
their  vortex  perfons  of  another  charafker  and  complexion,  who  have 
fince  appeared  on  the  fccne.  For  I  cannot  eafily  bel?eve,  that  any 
yiear  Apofiolic  could  ever  have  been  capable  of  doing  fo  ra(h,  fo  un* 
precedented,  and  fo  unjuflifiable  a  deed,  as  that  which  three  jfpoftolical 
Viears  have  recently  done ;  without  being  prompted  to  it  by  luch  vilo 
a£a£ins  as  I  have  defcribed.' 

Dr.  Geddes,  it  appears  from  his  addrefs,  has  drawn,  and 
continues  to  draw,  very  general  attention.  His  labours  have 
been  applauded  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  Dr.  Lowth,  late  Bi(hop 
of  London;  and  a  Profpe6lus,  publiflied  by  him  in  1786,  met 
with  a  reception  which  could  not  but  be  flattering  to  an  indi- 
vidual, then  obfcure.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  his  labours,  he 
met,  as  we  have  feen,  with  rubs ;  and  he  has  been  called  by  all 
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thofe  names  with  which  political  and  religious  zealots  ftigmatlie 
thofe  who  maintain  principles  the  moft  remote  and  oppofite  to 
their  own.  He  has  been  honoured  with  literary  attack^  by 
Rabbi  Wijeacre^  and  Simon  to  Simpkin ;  nay,  and  by  three  Pcpes^ 
or  yUars  Apoflolic^  who  have  adually  iffued  a  paftoral  letter,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  main  and  primary  purpofe  is  to  cenfure  an 
excellent  work  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton's,  but  in  which  rhey 
have  lugged  in  the  Dodlor  head  and  (boulders  along  with  the 
Baronet.  This,  he  obferves,  is  truly  to  ereft  a  court  of  in- 
quifition,  and  to  introduce  a  tranfalpine  or  ttanf^^yrenean  modf 
of  profcription  in  the  face  of  Bntifli  liberty — which  has  pro- 
voked him  to  a  refolution  of  paying  his  refpcd-  to  thof;^^  right 
reverend  prelates  as  foon  as  he  is  at  leifure.  Tne  accufation^ 
j6f  his  being  an  oppofitionift,  difaffeQed  to  government,  a«4 
hofti}e  to  the  Britifli  conftitution  as  by  law  eftabliflied,  have 
been,  we  are  informed,  fo  often  repeated  and  re-echoed,  that 
many  loyal  proteftants  have  believed  them.  Spies,  too,  have 
teen  appointed  to  watch  him  in  coffee- houfes,  to  catch  every 
word  that  dropt  from  his  lips;  and  he  has,  by  young  tongues, 
been  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  Newgate,  more  than  once,  on 
^iccount  of  treafonable  fpceches.  Went  he  to  Lambeth  or 
London- houfe,  he  had  gone  thither  to  read  his  recantation,  an4 
Was  on  the  point  of  being  a  curate,  a  reftor,  a  prebend,  .  dean, 
of  the  eft^iblithed  church*!  One  man^  he  tells  us,  at  leaft,  a 
friarifed  upholjierer^  faw  him  with  his  own  eyes,  in  broad  day- 
light, going  to  officiate  in  an  Englifli  chapel,  in  his  caflbck  and 
farplice ;  and  this  lie  was  believed  by  many  a  good  Catholic^ 
Went  he  to  Edinburgh  or  Glafgow,  he  had  become  a  difciple 
of  Olvin,  and  abjured  his  former  faith  before  the  Genersd 
/Vffeipbly.  Went  he  to  Hackney,  he  had  been  feduced  intQ 
Arianifm  by  Price,  or  v«^heedled  into  Socinianifm  by  Prieftley^ 
^nd  was  foon  to  be  one  of  the  profeffors  of  the  New  College. 
Yet  all  thofe  combined  manoeuvres  and  machinations,  all  that 
furious  phalanx  of  fcrfbblers,  backbiters,  and  detraSors,  he  has 
hitherto  pitied  and  de'fpiled.     Although  they  were  continually 

*  Jeeking  his  hurt^  iind  imagining  deceits  all  the  day  kngj  he  was 

*  like  a  deafman^  who  heareth  not ;  like  a  dumb  man^who  optnetb 
^  not  his  mouth :'  words  applied  by  the  facred  writers  to  ex-» 
prefs  that  divine  meeknels  >vhich  charaderifed  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world. 

The  terms  of  fubfcription  to  the  New  Tranflation  of  the 
Scriptures  are  fubjoined  to  this  addrefs,  with  a  lift  and  the 
prices  of  the  author's  other  publications.  And,  as  he  finds  that 
jbookfellexs  are  fometimes  negligent  about  the  concerns  of  au- 
fftiorS,  Dr.  Qeddes  requefts  Uibfcribers  to  apply  immediately  to 

•      ^  f\m  .cpiyca«re  wa5  pr,(*^bh  Itajit^i}  tp  a  ^^jcw  w0c.    . 
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Kimfelf  for  their  copies,  at  his  houfe  in  Allfop's  Buildings,  New 
Road,  Kiary-ie^Bone. 


In  fofttier  titnes,  jealous  of  Jefuits,  this  very  Angular  addrei^ 
would  have  been  readily  confidered  as  one  of  the  artifices 
made  ufe  of  by  the  {>apifts  to  confound,  diftracl:,  and  divide  pro- 
Ceftants,  and  return  them^  like  flieip  without  a  (hepherd,  into 
the  foid  of  the  catholic  church.  It  is  a  fundamental,  if  not  the 
very  leading  principle  in  the  churches  of  the  reformation,  that 
the  facred  (criptures  admit  of  private  interpretation  j  that  men 
of  plain  fenfe^  and  honeft  minds,  may  interpret  fcripture  by 
{cripture,  and  learn  therefrom  all  things  neccflary  to  falvation. 
But  if  the  doftrine  be  once  eftabliflled,  that  all  is  not  of  divine 
authority  that  is  within  the  boards  of  the  Bible,  the  minds  of 
men  are  loofened  from  their  moorings,  and  fet  adrift  on  the 
wide  ocean  of  uncertain  fpeculation  and  conjefture.  Thus 
obliged  to  quit  their  anchor  of  hope,  they  might  be  expecSted  tp 
look  out  for  a  pilot,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  Ge- 
neral Councils  would  be  the  natural  refort  of  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  multitude.  Th^t  fome  fuch  manoeuvre  as  this  might 
be  the  real  obje6t  of  this  very  Angular  axldrefs,  would  probably 
have  been  fufpetSbed  in  the  laft  century ;  but,  in  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, there  is  kfs  induftry  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  more 
confidence,  perhaps  indifference,  among  the  proteftants.  But, 
whatever  may  be  imagined  by  others,  we,  for  our  own  part, 
confider  this  ftrange  mixture  of  opinions  and  profeffions,  fome 
of  them  apparently  inconfiftent,  not  as  the  refult  of  any  deep- 
laid  defign,  but  the  natural  offspring  of  one  of  thofe  whirligig* 
which  are  fometiraes  to  be  difCovered  in  the  heads*  of  evei> 
learned,  ingenious,  and  good  men.  A  catholic  whig!  an  or-r 
thodox  divine,  giving  up  the  abfdute  integrity  and  authenticity 
of  the  Bible!  is  indeed  a  great  curiofity.  With  regard  to  the 
Bible,  Dr.  Geddes  fays,  ^  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  fhall  ftep 

*  forth,  and  hold  up  any  one  copy  as  the  unqueftionable  repre- 

*  fentative  of  the  prototype.'     But  he  himfelf  puts  the  queftion, 

*  Does  not  this  conceffion  hurt  the  interefts  of  religion  ?  I  think 

*  not;  and  if  it  do,  I  care  not:  fiat  jujiitia^  mat  caelum.* — In 
the  firft  place,  this  ftrong  and  vehement  expreffion  of  dogmatifm 
ai  befeems  the  Chriftian  man  and  inftrudor,  who  applies  to 
himielf  fimiles  intended  to  reprefent  the  divine  meeknefs  and 
refignation  of  the  Son  of  God.  But,  fecondly,  the  flroical 
ttiaxim  he  adopts,  it  has  been  juftly  obferved,  is  an  abfurd  fa- 
crifiee  of  the  end  to  the  means.  What  ?  would  Dr.  Geddes 
pcrfevere  in  his  dcfigns,  although  their  execution  fiiould  in- 
If^lye  ^  fiiin  pf  the  univerfc?     That   fuch  tampering  as 

Q  ^  Or. 
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Dr.  Geddes's  is  hurtful  to  the  interefts  of 'religtori9  is  not  to  1m 
doubted.  It  is  neither  a  mark  of  real  eood-will  to  mankind^ 
nor  of  found  fenfis,  and  a  juft  fpirit  of  phuofophy,  to  be  too  cu-» 
rious  in  inveftigating  and  propaling  what  mav  feem  to  be  re- 
dundant and  apocryphal  in  the  Holy  Bible.  5uch  a  critic  wlil 
infallibly  prove,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  either  a  bad  di- 
yinci  or  a  bad  philofopher.— It  is  to  be  recoUeAed,  that  ma^iy 
errors  andumperfe£lions,  through  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature, 
are  introduced  into  fyftems,  inftitutions,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
that  have  their  drigin  in  principles  implanted  in  human  nature^ 
and  otherwife  approved  by  Divine  Providence. — Remember  oiir 
bleffed  Saviour's  parable  of  the  tares :  *  The  fervants  of  a  houfe- 

*  holder  came  and  faid  unto  him,  Sir,  didft  thou  not  fow  good 

*  feed  in  thy  field?  From  whence  then  hath  it  tares?     He  faid 

*  unto  them,  an  ^nemy  hath  done  this.  The  fervants  faid  unto 
^  him,  wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up  ?    But  he 

*  laid,  nay,  left,  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  alfo 

*  the  wheat  wilh  them.  Let  both  grow  together  till  the 
f  barveft.* 

To  the  Addrefs  the  Doftor  fubjoins  *  The  Conditions  for 

*  printing,  by  Subfcription^  his  New  Tranflation  of  the  Holy 

*  Scriptures,  from  correfted  Texts  of  the  Original;  with  va* 

*  rious  Readings,  explanatory  Notes,  and  critical  Remarks." 
As  the  firft  volume  is  now  publi&ed,  it  is  proper  to  annex 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  execution  of  his  plan,  and  its 
utility. 

J.  In  the  article  of  chronology  he  has,  in  many  inftances, 
deviated  from  the  original,  by  giving  the  preference  to  its  ver- 
iions.     His  readers  are  told,  m  the  preface,  that  from  die  cx- 

{)ulfion  out  of  Paradife  to  the  deluge,  the  interval  is,  by  the 
oweft  compuution,  1307,  and  by  the  higheft  2262  years. 
Thefe  are  the  refult  of  the  numbers  in  the  Samaritan  copy  and 
the  Greek  verfion.  But  all  the  copies  cf  the  Hebrew  text  ex-P 
^ibit,  without  one  difcordant  notation,  fuch  particular  fun^s  as 
make  1656  years  to  a  day,  ending  with  the  6oodth  year  of 
Noah's  life.  Why  is  this  ncceffary  information  withheld  from 
^he  public  i  The  tranflator's  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  if  Ac 
reckoning  of  either  the  Samaritan  or  Greek  Pentateuch  fhould 
happen  to  be  wrong,  that  of  the  Hebrew  cannot  poffibly  be 
right. 

In  the  fubfequent  period  from  the  birth  of  Arphaxad  to  the 
yoth  of  Terah,  the  years  of  the  intermediate  patriarchs  are  taken 
from  the  Greek  verfion,  which  extends  the  interval  to  11 70 
jrears.  Whereas,  hy  the  Hebrew  computation,  it  is  no  more 
than  2901  and  the  difference  is  880.  No  reafon  can  be  affigned 
jFor  the  preference  of  th?  Greek  ckfronpjogy,  except  that  it  is 
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tiie  feaft  probabl6,  and  the  moft  extravagant.     In  otir  number* 
for  February  kft  was  given  a  brief  hiilory  of  the  Septuagint 
li^ntateucfa)  and  its  exaggerated  account  of  times,  which  it  is' 
needlefs  to  repeat.     Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the  tranflator,  either" 
Unacquaintefd  with  the  hiftory  of  biblical  learning,  or  zealous  to* 
revive  antiquated  errors,  is  die  iirft  who  has  Ventured,  in  an 
£ngli(h  verfion,  to  exhibit  the  wilful  corruptions  of  the  Alex- 
andrian interpreters,  under  the  pretence  of  copying  from  the  cor-^ 
needed  text  of  the  original. 

11.  In  the  explanatory  notes  are  colleiSed  parallel  texts  or 
frferences,  which  feem  to  imply  contradi<9:ion.  But  by  dif-* 
ttiiffing  the  apparent  variations,  without  a  careful  comparifon  of 
circumftances,  he  difcovers  an  inclination  rather  to  augment 
than  renK>ve  emergent  difficulties.  For  example  :  the  number 
of  Jacob's  family  who  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  from- 
Canaan  to  Bgypft,  befides  bis  ions  wives,  was  66,  Gen.  xlvi.  26, 
Add  Jofeph,  his  wife,  and  two  fons,  who  were  in  Egypt  already,: 
the  fum  is  70;  as*  in  the  next  verfe.  The  fame  number  is  ex- 
prefled  Deut-^  X.  012 ;  but  in  A<^  vii.  14,  it  is* 75.  That  the 
iirft  Chriftistn  martyr  expreffed  the  number  70,  which  is  the  fum 
tsi  the  names  in  the  original  regifter,  is  highly  probable.  In 
the  Greek  verfion  of  Gen*  xlvi.  20,  five  names  are  interpo- ' 
lated  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  i  Chron.  vii.  14 — lO;  '  Ma- 
•  nafleh  has  fons  by  a  Syrian  concubine,  Machir ;  and  Machir 
^  begat  Gilead.  The  fons  of  Ephraim,  Manaffeh's  brother, 
^  Sutalaam  and  Taam ;  and  the  fons  of  Sutalaam,  Edom.^  The 
paiiage  in  I  Chron.  chap.  vii.  mentions  thefs  as  the  chiefs  of 
their  tribes,  in  a  fubfequent  period  v  and  not  as  exiiling  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt.  But  the  Alexandrian  tranf- 
lators,  not  a  whit  more  fkilful  than  Dr.  Geddes,  copied  from 
this  later  catalogue  thefe  five  names,  which  never  found  their 
way  into  the  Hebrew  text  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20.  The  Dottor,  in 
this  inftance  too,  has  impofed  on  his  readers  an  egregious  de^ 
ception,  while  he  adopted  the  blunders  of  the  Greek  interpreters 
in  preference  to  the  original.  The  fallacy  is  obvious.  Jofeph 
was  but  thirty  years  o^  when  he  flood  before  Pharaoh.  In  the 
currency  of  that  year  he  married.  After  feven  plentiful  years, 
and  in  the  fecond  of  the  famine,  Jacob  and  his  fons,  &c.  went 
down  into  Egypt,  when  M  ana  (Teh's  age  could  not  exceed  nine^ 
or  Ephraim's  eight  years.  Yet,  according  to  the  Greek  chro- 
nology>  which  Dr.  Geddes  approves,  Manafleh  had  one  fon, 
Ephraim  two,  and  each  one  grandfon.  By  this  computationjofeph, 
at  thirty-nine,  had  twice  become  a  great-grandfather,  though 
he  married  at  thirty.  Without  a  minute  attention  to  genealogy^ 
it  is,  in  many  cafes,  impoifible  to  adjuft  the  hiftory  of  the 
Bible  i  and  here  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the,  abfurdity  which 
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tBuft  refute  from  chronological  arrangements  at  variance  wiA^ 
the  courfe  of  nature.  How  then,  it  may  be  aflccd,  was  the  no- 
tation in  Ads  vii.  14,  changed  from  70  to  75?  In  an  age  fub- 
fequent  tg  the  apoftolical,  fome  feribe,  relying  on  the  authoritjfr 
of  the  Septuagint  Pentateuch,  and  tgworant  of  the  Hebrew,  in- 
fteadof  correding  the  former  by  the  then  ^eouine  ootatUMi 
A£ls  vii.  14,  corrupted  the  true  reading.  N<>t  infrequent  a*e 
the  exarop^s  of  an  error  in  a  finglc  copy>  repeated  in  fubfequenC 
tranfcripts>  multiplying  till  it  pervaded  all.  Thia  i$  eicemplifie4 
10  the  caf<^  of  the  poitdiluviao  Cainan^  likewife  retained  by  Dr. 
Geddes.  The  name  was  firft  interpolated  io  the  Greek  verfioa 
ii  Gen,  li.  between  the  I2th  and  J3th  verfej  theBce  it  wat 
transferred  into  the  catalogue  of  Luke  iii.  36.  where  it  is  ftiU 
extant  in  all  the  nnmufcripts,  with  only  one  eKcepticA,  and  ilk 
all  the  verfions. 

III.  With  refpea  to  the  utility  of  thi$  tranfialio#;  theI>o3oc^9 
primary  mmive  for  engaging  in  fo  arduous  an  entetprife  w«H 
'  the  beneiic  of  the  Roman  Cat)»olic&  in  Britain  and  Irelmn^ 
*.  who  wyuld  not  ufc  the  coropK)n  national  verfion,  and  had  w> 
^  alternative,  for  more^  than  a  century^  but  to  put  up  witii  a 
^  barbarous  tranflation,  made  at  Rheims  and  Dbway^  frooli  an 
*  incorrc6t  copy  of  the  Latin  vulffate.'  Suppofing  the  proptietjr 
of  furnifhing  Catholics  with  an  LngliA  verfion  of  the  Bibk,  by  a 
Catholic  prteft,  it  muft  be  remarked,  dmt  the  conditions  on  which 
this  work  is  offered  to  the  public  do  not  promife  extenfivc  ^ft- 
&lniers,  Varic:^s  readings  and  critical  remarks  ate  not  pfofit-< 
able  for  the  far  greater  number  of  mankind,  the  iUtteratc  and 
^e  poor.  They  can  neither  perufe,  nor  aff^d  to  purchAfe,  itti 
Engliih  Bible,  with  a  biblical  apparatus,  oiapa  and  indexes,  on 
a  fine  royal  paper,  and  a  new  elegant  type^  ait  die  exfen^  of 
nine  or  ten  guineas  in  boards* 

From  the  fpecinjen  already  in  pofl*effiott  of  die  pubUc,  our 
opinion  is,  that  a  more  raih  or  inexpert  hand  h»5  not  under-* 
taken  to  tranilate  the  &cred  oracles  ftnce  the  date  of  the  Sep^ 
tuagint  verfion. 

[  To  ht  cmitintud^  } 


Art.  X.     Letter i  to  the  hthahiiants  ^f  the  Town  and  Lordjkif  tf 
'   Newry^     By  J^hn  Pollock^  Eh-      pp.  211.    8vo.     flitctied* 

(Price  not  mentioned.}    P.  Byrne,  Grafton- Street,  DubRn. 

1793* 

npHE  following  extra<ft  is  as  well  calcalated,  perhaps,  as  any 
-*»    part  of  this  pamphlet  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  <rf  its 
tendency.     The  writer's  ftyte  and  manner  alfc  aie  hwe.  fiiffi^ 
^ieotly  marked  ;  - 

f  BeUeviBg^ 
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*  Bdievtng  the  fpirtt  of  the  late  Dungannon  coAvention  tot>e  thtt 
Muimti  in  other  words,  retjolutitmary  /pirity  which  I  have  defcribcd; 
oelieving  it  alfo  to  be  lYie^  fpirit  of  thoufands  ia  the  northera  pro- 
vince>  of  1  know  not  how  many  in  other  parts  of  the  kiDgdom,  ofuqt 
a  few  indeed  in  this  very  city  (Dublin),  tne  centre  and  fource  of  every 
fpecies  of  illumination  i  believing  that  great  numbers  of  the  lowcft  or- 
der of  the  people  have  outdripped  fome  of  their  teachers  themfelvds 
in  the  dear  dodlrine  of  equality;  convinced  alfo,  that  this  /pirit  has 
father  acquired  than  loft  malignancy  from  fomething  of  chaflifemeiit 
.Which  it  has. /lately  received  from  government  and  the  legiflature; 
and  that  the  mode  of  government  is  to  be  changed  from  th6  open^ 
bullying,  and  mad,  to  the  mere  dangerous,  perhaps,  becaufe  more 
covert  fpecies,  that  would  fap  what  it  codd  not  ilorn^-^fira^  ' 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  thefe  opinions^  and  that,  nam 
this  dark  and  refllefs  ff>irit  is,  by  fome  means  or  other,  laid^  the 
country  can  know  neither  profperity  nor  peace,  I  think  it  neceflary 
thus  to  trace  and  purfue  its  underworkings,  and  to  expofe  them,  as 
far  as  my  ability  goes,  to  the  light  of  day.' 

It  <!annot  be  expeded  diat  we  (hould  attempt  to  analyfe  this 
little  work;  it  does  not  defervc,  indeed,  fuch  attention.  Yet 
W^  approve  its  general  fentinlent)  and  think  it  no  bad  fpecimen 
of  the  loofe  epiftolary  ftylc. 


Art.  XL  The  Laws  refpeSting  the  ordinary  PraSiice  of  Jmpofi^ 
tions  in  Money-lendings  and  the  buying  and  felling  of  public  Offices. 
Svo.  2S.  6d.  ftitcbed.     Clarke  and  Sou.     London,  1794^ 

^IpHIS  coUe£tion  of  cafes  once  formed  a  part  of  a  periodicd 
*    wort,  which  has  been  fome  time  fmce  difcontrnued.     We 
conlider  it  as  a  ufeful  publication  j  but  it  is  not  a  fubjeft  of  li- 
terary criticifm. 


Art.  XIL  Confiderations  on  the  StruHure  of  the  Houfe  of  Coni'^ 
mansy  and  on  the  Plans  of  Parliamentary  Reform  agitated  at 
the  prefent  Day.  By  the  Kev.  D.  M.  Peacock^  M.  A.  pp.  93. 
8vo.  as.  ftitched.    Debrett.    London^  1794* 

THERE  is  nothing  new  or  ftriking  in  the  *  Confiderations* 
before  us.  Whoever  has  read  De  Lolme  on  the  BritiOi 
Conftitution,  need  not  apply  to  this  writer  for  inftruclion  on 
tbe  fubjedl  of  '  a  well- regulated  ftate  confifting  of  king,  lords, 
*  and  commons  :*  and  whoever  looks  into  the  daily  prints  would 
regret  the  labour  of  confulting  Mr.  Peacock  on  the  topics  of 
revdutions  in  France,  or  a  parliamentary  reform  in  England. 
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In  one  or  two  opinions,  indeed,  the  author  is  rather  iuijeiilar; 
^  The  American  conftitution,*  he  afferis,  *  has  already  mewn 
*  ftrong  fymptoms  of  internal  decay/  We  have  obfenred  na 
fuch  fymptoms.  To  inftance  other  difpuuble  aflertions,  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  proper  limits. 

Art.  XIII.  The  Lmvs  refpeeiing  Landlords^  Tenants^  and 
Lodger Sy  isfc.  pp.  1 2 1.  8vo.  ftitched.  Clarke  and  Sonr 
London,  1794. 

/^F  the  various  branches  which  compofe  the  prefent  volu^ 
^^  minous  code  of  Enelilh  laws,  no  one  appears  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  that  which  relates  to  landlords  and  te- 
nants. Yet  no  popular  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  appears  to  have 
cxifted  before  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us ;  the  pro- 
feflfed  intention  of  which  is  to  convey  inftru(9ion  both  to  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  in  language  free  from  technical  phrafes. 
This  treatife  will  certainly  prove  a  moft  ufefiiltrompanion  to  the 
young  praSfitioner^  though  dlefigned  chiefly  for  the  general  reader* 
We  have  here  not  only  all  the  recent  decifions  concerning  land-*- 
lords  and  tenants,  but  alfo  a  great  variety  of  notes  and  obferva- 
tions  infertcd  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  The  plan  of  the 
conftitution  is  (hewn  in  the  table  of  contents ;  where  we  perceive 
the  fubje6l  has  been  arranged  with  all  poffible  perfpicuity. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Duties  of  a  Soldier  illvftrated  and  enforcedy  in 
a  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Confecration  of  the  Colours  of  the  &- 
merfet  Light  Dragoons^  on  JVednefday^  the  bthofAugu/ty  17949 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen^  Taunton.  By  the  Rev* 
yohn  Gardiner^  Curate  of  the  above  Churchy  and  ReSfor  ef 
Brailsfordy  i^c,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  pp.  37,  4to.  is*  6a* 
Rivin^tons.    London,  1794. 

THE  difcerning  eye,  Mr.  Gardiner  fays  in  an  advertifement^ 
may  fpy  out  defedts  in  this  difcourfe,  on  an  attentive  peruifal^ 
which  efcape  obfervarion  in  the  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  which 
fome  may  think,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  lima  labor  might  have 
correfted.  That  it  did  not  undergo  a  moft  rigorous  procefs  of 
this  kind,  to  render  it  more  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  refped- 
able  chara(9:ers  who  defired  to  fee  it  in  print,  cannot  be  imputed 
to  indolence  or  prefumption.  The  fa£l  is,  he  obferves,  there 
is  much  danger  and  perplexity  in  the  ufe  of  the  above  inftru- 
mcnt — and  often,  when  we  fit  down  with  anxiety  to  polifh  and 
refine,  uniefs  we  have  an  accurate  judgment  (which  it  is  not 
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the  good  fortune  of  every  one  to  pofTefs,  much  lefs  to  exercifc^ 
on  his  own  works),  we  go  on  in  removing,  as  we. think,  th« 
roughnefs  and  the  inequalities  of  the  furface>  till  we  are  found  af; 
length,  to  have  given  a  diftorted  or  irregular  fliape  to  the  ful>- 
fiance.  Rather'than  fall  into  this  error,  in  attemprting  to  ren- 
der periods  more  harmonious,  or  paffages  more  vigorous,  th^ 
author  determined  to  commit  his  difcourfe  to  the  pref^  nearijf 
verbatim  as  it  was  delivered.  To  his  advertifement  he  fubjoin* 
the  honoura.ble  teftimony  of  thanks,  for  this  difcourfe,  from  the 
Earl  of  Poulet  and  the  officers  of  the  Somerfet  light  dra- 
goons, communicated  to  him,  in  their  name,  by  Lieutenant 
William  Roberts,  the  adjutant. 

The  text  or  motto  prefixed  to  this  difcourfe  is,  *  In  the 
<  name  of  oiir  God  we  will  fet  up  our  banners.'  Having  vin-^ 
dicated  the  lawfulnefs  as  well  as  expediency  of  war,  in  certain 
cafes,  from  fcripture,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  he  takes  oc- 
cafion,  ift.  to  {hew,  that,  in  fetting  up  our  banners^  there  is  a 
God  to  whom  we  ought  to  apply  for  afliftance.  2dly,  To  point 
out  the  difpofitions  in  ourfelves  that  ought  to  accompany  this 
application  ;  and  then  to  conclude  with  fome  refledions  fuitable 
to  the  prefent  folemnity.  The  firft  of  thefe  heads  he  illuftrates 
from  common  and  popular  fubjeSs.  Under  the  fccond  he  (hcw5, 
from  fcripture,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  Jwift^  nor  the  battle  t§ 
the  ftrong^  but  that  it  is  God  who  deeides  on  the  fate  of  battles* 
as  IS  ftri kingly  exemplified  by  the  victory  obtained  h^  David 
over  Goliah:  yet  he  teaches,  that  whatever  right  we  may  think 
to  have  to  look  up  to  the  divine  favour  and  proteftion,  we  muft 
not  exped  miracles  to  be  operated  in  our  behalf,  or  the  regular 
laws  of  nature  to  be  interrupted.  Pere,  as  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  comfort  and  prefervation  of  life,  our  mental  and 
bodily  faculties  are  to  be  called  into  exercife*.  He  proceeds  to 
(hew  the  connexion  between  a  proper  difcharge  of  the  militarjr 
duties,  and  thofe  of  morality  and  religion.  In  conclufion  he 
iays,  *  (hould  the  danger  threatened  ever  adually  come  upon  us  5 

*  and,  in  confequence,  fhould  thefe  banners,  now  unfurled  in  this 

*  fan£tuary,  be  fet  up  in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  let  me  entreat 

*  you  to  confider  them  as  fet  up  in  the  name  of  your  God ;  let 

*  me  entreat  you  to  call  to  mind  the  intention  of  the  folemnity 
^  of  this  day;  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  your  commander  in  ap« 

*  pointing  it.     Do  not  regard  it  as  a  fcene  of  gaudy  pageantry, 

*  or  a  vain  and  pompous  ceremony,  calculated  to  flatter  and 
$  amufe ;  but  as  a  religious  and  devout  a£t,  by  which  you  come 

.  •  This  was  alfo  a  dod^rine  of  pagan  theology.  The  gods  paid  no 
regard  to  the  fupplications  of  the  ilothful — Irati  infenfique  furu,^^ 
C4itihmU  Oration,  to  ibe  C on/fir atoru    Sallust« 

*  into 


f  l(  Gardioer'i  Sermon^ 

<  into  the  preience  of  Almighty  God,  and  folemnly  devote  yow 

*  fouls  and  bodies  to  the  fervice  of  bim  and  your  country* 

*  Then  the  fight  of  thefe  banners,  connected  with  this  idea,  will 
f  ftimulate  you  to  the  moft  vigorous  exertions.     Should  you 

*  ever  fee  them  in  danger,  you  will  perform  deeds  of  heroic 
^  valour  in  their  defence ;  you  will  form  around  them  an  im^ 

*  penetrable  rampart  with  your  bodies,  and  never  fufFer  the  &• 

*  cred  enfign  of  religion  and  patriotifm  to  be  fnatched  from  yo^ 
'  as  trophies  of  glory  for  inlidels  and  traitors,  till  the  powers  of 

*  life  are  exhaufted,  till  the  finews  of  your  arms  are  loofened, 
^  and  the  laft  ftruggle,  for  all  fubluoary  advanuges,  is  at  ao 
«  end/ 


The  facred  name  of  religion  has  often  befen  ufcd  as  a  veil  for 
the  moft  flagitious  defigns  and  fanguinary  actions :  but  if  ever 
there  was  an  occafion  when  mortal  men  might  be  £aid  to  fight 
under  the  banners,  and  to  wield  the  fword  of. God,  it  is:  the  pre<» 
ient ;  fotr  although  Robefpierre  found  it  expedient  to  come  to  a 
refolution  that  there  was  a  fupreme  being,  we  know  that  by 
th^  fupreme  being  or  deity  the  French  ^ik)fepheFS,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  Convention  meant  nothing  more  than  nature, 
or  overbearing,  though  undefigning  power,  fate,  or  phyfic^d 
neceflity.  Their  principles  were  atheiftical,  theirplans  unpFin<» 
^ipkd,  the  execution  of  their  defigns  brutal,  bloody,  and  infernak 
This. is  a  very  good  fermonj  as  rational  as  orthodoxy  couM 
poffibly  admit,  well  compofed,  and  well  adapted  to  the  occafion 
on  which  it  was  delivered. 

The  apnlogy  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  for  not  applying  the  ft\e^ 
imt  pubiiibing  his  difcourfe  nearly  verbatim  as  it  was  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  we  highly  approve.  It  difplays  juft  tafte,  and 
a  manly  freedom  of  thought.  It  is,  in  reality,  little  matter  what 
B  man*s  ftylc  and  manner  be,  provided  it  be  original  and  un- 
aiFe&ed,  pure  (that  is  to  fay,  genuine  Englifli  unadulterated  by 
iiovd  phrafeology  and  foreign  idiom),  and  perfei^ly  grammattcaL 
A  free  and  copious  ufe  of  language  is  a  proof  of  bold  and  in- 
ventive genius.  It  is  by  diis  alone  that  an  author  can  difpls^  his 
own  charader,  his  peculiar  turn  and  n»ode  of  thinking  $  and 
touch  the  precife  idea,  paffion,  and  enK>tion  in  quefilon,  and 
neither  more  nor  left.  Men,  if  they  would  write  with  propel 
(reedom  and  energy  (which  they  would  in  general  do  if  they 
would  caft  off  all  fetters,  and  move  according  to  their  olvn  feel- 
ings? and  fentiments),.  would  have  diflEerent  ftyles  as  they  hav^ 
different  gaits  and  features.  This  fubjeft  is  ilkftrated  at  fome 
length  in  a  critical  and  biograjAical  preface  prefixed  to  Cun- 
ningham's Hiftory  t)f  Great  Britain. 

Art# 


AflT.  XV.  A  Charge  given  at  the  Pyitaiton  of  the  Archdeaconrf 
Bf  Salopy  in  the  Diocefe  &f  Hereford^  in  the  Tear  1794.  Bf 
jofefh  Piymley^  M.  A.  Archdeacon,  pp.  21.  410.  Shrewf- 
bury  priAted,  a^d  fold  by  Eddowes^  Longman^  Londosu 
^794- 


M^ 


:R.  Plymley^.  in  this  charge,  cc^ders  fome  of  the  leadlrg 
'  features  in  the  public  difpofition  that  are  formed  from  th« 
circumfiance^  of  the  times.  He  entreats  his  audience  to  join 
him  in  coafidering  whether  there  are  not,  in  the  times^  cir* 
cunafta?nce$  Itrading  to  religious  impreffions?  and  whether  what 
may  be  called  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  can  be  anfwered  but 
by  the  extenfion  of  fuch  impreffions  ?  '  One  general  fa<9^,'  he 
obferves,  <  ftands  clear  and  indifiputabk,  that  phiLofophy,  un- 

*  fupported  by  divine  truth,  has  effeded,  and  docs  ftiH  threaten 
<  to  eiFe<S^,  evil  to  mankind ;  and  th^t  from  hence  thofe  who 

*  fought  not  God's  altars  in  the  heyday  of  their  profperity ;  thai 

*  thofe  who  were  become  indifferent  to  religion,  or  difcoun* 
•-  tenanced  its  ritual;  that  thofe  who  were  too  flhort-flghted  to 

*  fee  the  neceffity  of  faith  in  the  pro(pe(£i:  of  futurity,  are  willing 

*  to  fbelter  under  her  banners  from  the  apprehenfion  of  worldly 

*  harm.     If  then  there  ts  in  this  the  temper  of  thcf  times,  and 

*  that  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  alarm  it  has  extended 

*  within  thefe  realms;  if  the  negligent  and  the  fcornful  ate 
•driven  to  the  church;  if  the  fuperftitious  attend  with  increafed 

*  refpe<9:,  and  the  felfifli  and  the  worldling  approach  her  with 

*  awe ;  let  it  be  fcen  that  decency  and  order  reign  at  leaft  there; 

*  or  if  complacency  at  the  public  voice,  foflering  with  a  fonder 
«  tor>e  tjie  name  of  religion,  has  caufed  nae  to  attribute  too  wide 

*  aconverfioa;  yet,  if  the  matters  in  agitation  around  us  are 

*  but  calculated  to  point  the  word  of  truth,  it  is  argument  and 

*  encouragement  to  us  to  preach  it,  if  poffiblc,  with  a  purey 
«  energy.'-— The  neceffary  ftep,  he  thinks,  to  political  refor- 
mation, wherever  it  may  be  wanting,  is  the  perfetSling  of  reli- 
gious principles  among  thofe  who  form  the  body  politic:  theq 
each  party,  ailing  upon  their  fir  ft  bafis,  juftice,  would  generally 
aieet  at  the  fame  fpot,  or  the  obloquities  of  the  underftanding, 
where  there  were  none  in  the  heart,  would  eafily  be  fet  right. 
And  whether  the  progrefs  of  truth  is  to  be  comnienfiirate  witii 
fuch  a  purpofe  in  time ;  or  whether  the  exteuiions  of  its  feaiinal 
principle  will  only  btar  full  fruit  in  eternity;  the  attempted  ap- 
proximation of  it  is  the  only  certain  means  of  general  and  indi- 
vidual welfiire. 


It 


ij[#         Jfriitutlj  Addfifs  to  the  Refortners  of  EngtanJU 

It  is  no  doubt  phtlofophy,  or  (cience  <  falfely  fo  called,'  that  t\m 
Archdeaton  arraigns ;  for  true  philofopby,  by  difplaying  a  thou-^ 
fend  myfteries  for  one  difcovery,  produces  modcfty,  and  prepares 
the  mind  for  the  belief  of  many  things  that  we  cannot  compre*. 
bend.  This  reverend  gentleman  writes  fenfiWy ;  but  be  is  ex- 
tremely  deficient  in  compofition.  The  firft  eight  pages,  being 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  are  taken  up  in  declarations 
of  what  he  is  not  to  do— without — without— without— a  long 
firing  of  withouts  conneding  different  fentences  in  long  and 
eonfufed  periods.  He  is  frcquenthr  deficient  even  iu  grammar; 
For  example :  *  Hence  it  is  neceflary  that  arguments  are  [be} 

*  truty  as  well  as  that  there  is  verity  in  the  opinion  iifelf.*  The 
fentence  (hould  have  run  thus :  ^  Hence  it  is  neceflary  that  ar- 

*  guments  be  juft,  as  well  as  that  there  be  verity  in  the  opinion 

*  itfelf,*  p.  17. — Whatever  Mr.  Plymley  may  think  of  philofo-* 
phy,  fome  acquaintance  with  philology  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceuiry  to  him  who  would  inilrud  and  perfuade  by  means  of  the 
pen. 


Art.  XVI.     A  Jriendly  Adlrefs  to  the  Reformers  of  England: 
pp.  28.  8vo.     Evans.     London,  1794. 

nnHE  nature  and  fcope  of  this  addrefs  are  well  fet  forth  in  die 
"■•    following  extradl  from  Hall's  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Prefs,  inlerted  in  the  title-page  by  way  of  a  motto : 

*  The  real  danger  to  every  free  government  is  lefs  from  its  ene- 
mies than  from  icfelf.  Should  it  refill  the  moft  temperate  reforms, 
and  maintain  its  abufes  with  obflinacy,  imputing  complaints  to  fiiic- 
tion^  calumniating  its  friends^  and  fmiling  on  its  flatterers;  (hoold 
it  encourage  informers,  and  hold  out  rewards  to  treachery,  turning 
every  roan  into  a  fpy,  and  every  neighbourhood  into  the  feat  of  an  in- 
quifition;  let  it  not  hope  it  can  long  conceal  its  tyraimy  under  thp  maik 
of  freedom.  Thefe  are  the  avenues  through  which  defpotifm  muft 
enter ;  thefe  are  the  arts  at  which  integrity  fickens^  and  freedom  turns 
jwdc*  \ 

Our  author  condemn?,  as  highly  inhuman  and  impolitic)  every 
idea  of  a  reformation  that  aflbciates  itfelf  with  public  commo* 
tion.  And  he  looks  up  with  horror  to  thofe  ftrivings  and  de- 
vices of  the  people,  which  muft  and  will  be  the  fure  refult  of 
appeals  made  rather  to  the  paflions  than  the  underftandings  of 
men.  If  gentlemen,  fays  he  in ,  conclufton,  you  would  ferve 
your  country  in  a  fubftantial  manner,  break  not  diat  chain  by 
which  bappinefs  and  proiper ity  have  been  hitherto  bousd  to  her. 

Crufli 


The  Spofffmaffs  and  Gameieeper^s  P§cket-tM.         %n 

Crufli  the  infolent  reptiles  that  prey  upon  die  vitals  of  her  con- 
ititution,  but  fpare  the  conftitution  itfelf. 


The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  judicious  friend  to  rcgulatel 
liberty  \  and  his  adirionitions  are  found  and  feafonabie. 


Art.  XVII.  The  Sportfman*5  and  Gameheper*s  PocietBcoii 
oVy  a  Gomprehenftve  and  familiar  Treat'ife  on  the  Game  Laws» 
Compr'tjingy  amongji  other  Matters^  all  the  Statutes  and  Repdu^ 
tions  of  the  Courts  relating  to  Hares,  Rabbits,  Groufey  Fijh,  and 
ether  Game.  Together  with  fame  general  and  particular  Re^ 
marks  tending  to  explain  their  Import^  and  facilitate  their  Con^ 
JlruSiion.  To  which  are  alfo  added,  the  Mode  of  recovering  P/- 
nalties  under  the  Game  Laws,  the  Law  concerning  Trefpafs  im 
the  Purfuit  of  Game^  and  the  general  Law  relating  to  Dogs^ 
pp.  60.    i2mo.   IS.  6d«     Clarke.    London,  1794. 

AT  the  firft  diftribution  of  things  (fays  the  editor  of  this  col- 
ledion),  as  mentioned  in  the  facred  writings,  the  alU 
bountiful  Creator  gave  to  man  '  dominion  over  the  fifli  of  the 
<  fea,  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
*  moveth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,*  This  being  a  general 
and  unqualified  donation,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  primi* 
tive  ages  of  the  world,  every  one  took  from  the  common  ftock, 
without  control  or  reftraint,  whatever  his  wants  or  inclinatipa 
led  him  to  defire.  But  when  men  began  to  increafe  in  number 
and  connexions,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  fociety  gave  rife  to 
complicated  interefts,  this  method  of  fatisfying  the  demands  of 
individuals  was  found  to  be  no  longer  prafticable,  confiftently 
with  the  wants  and  interefts  of  the  whole.  The  good  order  of 
civil  government  was  conftantly  diftrafted  by  the  turbulent  con- 
tentions of  various  perfons  ftriving  for  the  pofTeflion  of  the  feme 
thing.  '  It  became  neceffary,  therefore,  to  fix  upon  fome  certain 
and  permanent  rules  for  the  acquifirion  and  enjoyment  of  the 
products  of  nature,  that  no  one  might  encroach  upon  what  had 
previoufly  been  acquired  by  another.  This,  in  refpeft  of  the 
occupation  and  ufe  of  the  foil  itfelf,  and  of  other  permanent  and 
ftationary  objefts,  was  eafily  efFefted ;  but  as  it  may  readily  be 
,  perceived  there  ftill  remained  many  things  which,  from  the  diffi- 
.•culty  of  acquifition,  and  the  uncertainty  of  pofTeflion  when 
gained,  muft  ftill  remain  in  common — fuch  as,  for  inftance,  all 
animals y^r^  naturay  amongft  which  are  hares,  rabbits,  phea* 
fenti,  partridges,  &c, :  thefe,  therefore,  long  continued,  as  by 
the  primary  law^  of  nature,  to  be  the  property  of  him  who  could 

firft 


«2      Tbifilitary  Frenchman  on  tbe  Banks  rfthe  Tbames, 

firft  take  tbcm.  But  we  obfcrve,  at  this  day,  that  manjr  ani- 
mals of  the  above  defcitption  are  no  longer  reckoned  amongft 
the  common  property  -of  mankind,  and  the  right  of  the  firft 
ftaker;  but  by  the  municipal  laws, of  England,  and  many  other 
nation^,  arc  deemed  to  be  appropriated  property  belonging  ex- 
clufively  to  perfons  of  a  particular  defcription,  who,  and  who 
only,  are  alfewed  the  pTiviiegc  of  hunting  or  dcftroying  them. 
On  what  principles  thefe  laws' are  founded,  how  far  they  ex- 
tend, and  to  what  obje<Ss,  in  particular,  are  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefcnt  treatifc. 

With  regard  to  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  prefent  prohibi- 
tions in  refpe6t  of  the  taking  and  killing  thofe  animals  which 
are  known  by  the  denomination  of  game,  it  will  be  found,  fays 
our  editor,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Sir  William  Biack- 
ftone,  ^  that  they  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  fame 

*  time,  and  by  the  fame  policy,  as  gave  birth  to  the  fcedal  fyf- 

*  tern  of  tenures.     When  the  leaders  of  the  northern  ravagers 

*  of  Europe,  in  the  third  century,  came  to  fettle  the  economy 

*  of  a  vanquiflied  country,  their  policy  led  them  to  keep  the 

*  ruftici^  or  natives,  in  as  low  a  condition  as  poffible^  and  efpe- 

*  cially  to  prohibit  them  the  ufe  of  arms.     Nothing  could  do 

*  this, more  eiFe£lual]y  than  a  prohibition  of  hunting  and  fport- 

*  ing;  this  right,  therefore,  was  referved  to  themftlves,  and 

*  thofe  on  whom  they  chofe  to  beftow  it;  which  were  only  the 

*  capital  feudatories,  or  greater  barons.     And  accordingly  we 

*  find,  in  the  feudal  conftitutions,  one  and  the  fame  law  prohi- 

*  biting  the  ruftici  in  general  from  carrying  arms,  and  alfo 

*  profcnbing  the  ufe  of  nets,  (hares,  or  other  engines  for  de- 

*  flroyiog  the  game.' 

Our  editor  is  as  full  in  his  inquiries  as  is  neceffary,  without 
rendering  his  treatife  Uo  bulky  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a 
pocket- conipanion,  for  the  fportfman.  In  the  game  laws,  more 
than  any  others,  the  hand  of  power  is  vifibJe.  rerhaps  it  would 
be  treafon  to  fay  they  are  unjuft.  They  are  odious,  and  to  the 
people  humiliating. 


Art.  XVIII.  The  f&Htary  Frenchman  on  the  Banks  of  tbe 
Thame Sy  to  a  Friend  in  Switzerland :  a  Poem,  Tranjlatei  by 
the  Rev.  John  Gregg,  pp.  48.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Debrett  Lon- 
don, 1794, 

'T*  HIS  little  work,  fays  the  author,  *  has  been  hurried  in  the 

r    '  performance,  in  the  midft  of  proiefGiOAal  occupations, 

f  and  the  feafon  of  winter^  inclement  tp  poetic  thought.     But 

^  authors^ 


ThefiUiary  Trtnthmdn  m  the  Sanis  tfthe  Thames,      iij 

authors,  as  well  as  feamen,  have  their  wind  and  weather;  and 
I  "Waited  again  fotne  weeks  for  convoy,  expefting  to  go  out 
with  an  admiral  in  poetry ;  though  now  I  Lil  almoft  alone, 
for  fear  of  lofing  the  niarket.  Wherefore,  good  judges  in 
poetical  cargoes  may  good-naturedly  overlook  fome  ba^  ftuff^ 
•and  if  every  thought  wont  do  to  pleafe  every  cuftomer— for 
thefeare  times  to  have  things  of  ftrong  texture  and  fubftance 
—then  pray.  Madam,  paufing  with  great  refpeft — pray,  Ma- 
dam, what  do  you  think  of  the  type?  Sir,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  paper  now?— The  following  work  is  made  up  ^entirely 
for  the  times ;  fo  cheap  the  purchafe,  people  might  make  it, 
were  it  only  to  fay  with  more  judgfneVit  afterward,  they  did 
not  like  it.  With  refpeft  to  the  fentiments  contained,  I  take 
them  for  truth,  which  even  the  common  people,  as  they  are 
vulgarly  called,  profefs  to  be  fo  monftrous  fond  of/  &c. — This 

is  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Gregg's  profaic  ftyie,  as  the  following 

Jincs  are  of  his  poetical : 

'  When  our  great  empire  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

With  dreadful  crafh  alarmed  the  nadons  round  ; 

When  fa£lious  fenate,  and  unruly  mob, 

Jn  name  of  liberty  began  to  rob. 

To  break  the  fceptre,  fcorn  all  facred  things. 

Into  a  dungeon  throw  the  heft  of  kings 

— 'At  this  fad  profpeft,  Alcime,  I  confefs 

My  heart  with  forrow  rent,  my  keen  diftrefs ; 

Forc'd  to  view  exile  as  a  kind  relief. 

So  low  reduc'd,  I  pour'd  a  flood  of  grief.* 

Again,  in  anothej:  place: 

*  ^0  longer  altars  an  afylum  give. 

No  piety  nor  modefty  can  live ; 

In  churches  fcenes  mofl  barbarous  (hock  the  eye. 

Under  the  la(h  the  pureft  veftals  die ; 

The  pavement  reddens  with  the  facred  gore. 

And  priefts  their  lives  emit  from  every  pore; 

No  age  refpefted,  charader  or  ftate, 

Jioge  bleeding  mounts  of  llain  accumulate,^ 


Mr.  Gregg  informs  us,  that  his  poetical  labours  have  bec^ 
rewarded  by  the  liberality  of  numerous  fubfcribers.  The  ge- 
neral complaint,  that  genius,  in  thefe  iron  times,  pafles  unrer 
yjFZxipiy  undoubtedly  admits  of  fome  exceptions ! ! 


l^T. 


te4  The  lahfriiOhs  $f  Ufi. 

A&T.  XIX.  The  Labyrinths'^ of  Life-,  a  Novel.  By  theJusUf 
ef  Excfjftve  Senfibility^  and  Fatal  Follies.  In  Four  Fohtmes. 
|>p.  942.   i2mo.     Robinfons.     London,  1793* 

THIS  pleadng  and  moral  novel,  calculated  to  {he\Kr,  that, 
amidft  all  the  fluctuations  of  human  affairs,  there  is,  fooner 
er  later,  a  reward  for  patient  and  perfevering  probity  and  ho- 
nour, fbould  have  been  more  fully  noticed  in  this  literary  jour- 
j)at  lon^  ago.  That  it  was  not,  is  owing  to  accidental  caufes, 
which  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  explain.  Like  the  other  com- 
positions of  its  author,  it  (hews  an  intimate  acquaintance  vnth 
gay  and  what  is  called  fafliionable  life,  good  fenfe,  and  jufl:  and 

Eadical   obfervation.      The   dedication,   to    the  Duchefe  of 
^ds,  difplays  an  ingenious,  as  well  as  juft  turn  of  thinkings 
and  alfo  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  literature : 

«  Though  the  pradiice  of  dedicating  books  to  diftbguifiied  cha- 
raflers  has>  like  other  things,  been  perverted,  in  fomc  inftances,  to 
low  purpofes,  yet  in  its  origin  it  was  neither  unnatural  nor  unofefiil. 
The  ancient  writers,  from  whom  the  pradice  of  dedication  is  de- 
rived, were  wont  to  addrefs  their  compofitions,  in  the  outfet,  to  fome 
jcefpefted  friend,  whom  they  kept  in  their  eye  throughout  the  pro- 
^eft  of  the  work ;  from  whence  there  was  derived  a  twofold  advan- 
tage. The  author  was  animated  with  the  idea  that  at  leaft  one  good 
judge,  whom  he  was  ambitious  to  pleafe,  would  read  what  he  wrote; 
and,  in  writing,  the  fame  idea  operated  as  a  monitor^  that  00  fenti- 
mcnt  or  expreffion  ftiould  be  fufFered  to  efcape  the  pen  of  the  author, 
that  the  judgment,  the  tafte,  or  the  virtue,  of  the  party  addrefled 
taiJght  be  ready  to  condemn.  It  is  on  thefe  principles  that  I  have 
prefamed  to  addrefs  to  your  Grace  *  The  Labyrinths  of  Life;'  in- 
tended to  (hew,  that,  amidft  all  the  fluduations  of  human  a^irs, 
Kowever  furprifing,  there  is,  fooner  or  later,  a  reward  for  patient  aad 
perfevering  probity  and  honour.* 

The  fable  or  ftory  of  the  piece  Is  as  follows :  Theodore  Ne- 
Yille  arrives  at  Harewood  Grove,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Vernon,  whofc 
fori  had  been  has  fchool- fellow  and  college  companion,  and 
where  he  had  frequently  pafled  his  time  during  his  different  re- 
ceffes  from  his  ftudies.  Mr.  Vernon  had  two  daughters.  With 
the  eldeft  Theodore  is  in  love,  and  is  equally  regarded  by  the 
ypupg  lady.  Both  are  equally  ignorant  of  each  others  lenti- 
inentb ;  the  difclofure  of  which  is  ftudioufly  avoided  on  the  part 
of  Neville  from  motives  of  delicacy ;  he  being  ignorant  to 
whom  he  owes  his  birth,  though  generally  conlidered  to  be  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Pvaymond,  a  rich  merchant,  at  whofe  houfe  he 
was  left  with  this  requeft,  that  he  might  be  educated  as  a  gcn- 
tkman  5  and  with  the  intimation,  that  there  might  come  a  time 
7  when 
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when  he  niight  do  honour  to  his  generofity.  Inclofed  in  this 
letter  was  a  bank  note  to  the  amount  o^  one  thoufand 
pounds.  From  the  receipt  of  this  letter  they  never  heard  morei 
but  Mr..  Raymond's  kindnefs  had  ever  fince  fupplied  the  place  of 
a  parent ;  and  the  prefent  occafion,  when  his  ignorance  of  his 
birth  left  him  without  any  j  aft  pretenfioris  to  an  alliance  with 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Vernons,  was  the  firft  time  that  he  had 
ever  felt  his  lofs.  At  this  crifis  Mr.  Raymond  propofes  the 
army  to  Neville.  About  accepting  this  he  hefitates,  in  the  feaf 
that,  in  his  abfence,  fome  one,  with  fairer  profpeds,  might 
carry  ofF  the  lady.  His  decifion  is  accelerated  by  Mr.  Vernon's 
propofing  Sir  James  de  Grey  to  his  daughter.  Neville,  the  in- 
ftant  he  hears  this,  in  defpair  accepts  the  commiffion  offered 
him  5  which,  coming  tcrthe  knowledge  of  Laura,  (he  conftrues 
into  a  total  difregard  of  her,  as  he  did  not  confult  her  on  the 
fubjeA,  and  confents  to  her  father's  wiihes  to  become  the  wife 
of  Sir  James.  Soon  after  this  the  lovers  come  to  an  explana- 
tion. Convinced  thac  they  have  rendered  each  other  wretched, 
they  refolve  on  an  appeal  to  the  father,  which  the  lady  takes 
upon  herfelf.  She  foils  in  her  appeal  to  Mr.  Vernon,  whofe 
word  is  already  given ;  and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Neville,  re- 
proaching him  for  the  ill  return  he  has  made  to  lijs  kindnefs ) 
and  alfo  tells  him,  thac  his  alliance  would  infli£t  a  mark  of  dif- 
grace  on  his  family,  which  determines  him  to  leave  the  Grove. 
Laura  Vernon,  very  foon  after,  becomes  Lady  de  Grey.  In  the 
fame  neighbourhood  refide  the  family  of  Lady  Wentworth,  wha 
has  alfo  two  daughters;  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Sir  WilliaiA 
Jerfey,  a  gay,  good-natured,  diffipated  man  of  faftiion.  He 
marries  Mifs  Jemima  Wentworth,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
affedion  on  his  part,  and  a  fincere  one  oi)  her's.  After  living 
with  her  for  two  years  in  harmony,  he  returns  to  his  ufual  va- 
riability of  character,  while  his  lady  aflumes  that  of  a  ferious^ 
prudent,  and  amiable  wife.  This  charafter  of  Lady  Jerfey,  fo 
different  from  that  of  the  gay  unmarried  woman,  ^ives  him  a 
diftafte  of  home.  He  plans  a  vifit  to  Brighton,  in  company 
with  Charles  Vernon,  whilft  his  lady  pays  a  vifit  to  her  mother, 
Lady  Wentworth,  at  Harewood  Hall  \  at  which  place  and  time 
Laara  Vernon  is  iirft  introduced  to  Sir  James  de  Grey.  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Jerfey  and  young  Vernon  go  to  Brighton,  and  enter  into 
Ae  diverhons  of  the  place,  where  he  fees  Lady  Sufan  Strange- 
ways,  to  whom  he  was  once  on  the  point  of  being  united,  a 
volatile  and  diflblute  character  like  himfelf.  She  conceives  a 
dcfire  to  eftrange  the  affections  of  Sir  William  from  Lady  Jcr- 
fey,  in  which  me  fiacceeds,  and  adtually  goes  off  with  him  to 
Paris,  in  company  witii  her  After.  Charles  Vernon  returns 
home  to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  bis  lifter.  Neville 
liNo.REv,  VOL, XXIV,  siPT.  I794»  ^  proceedi 
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proceeds  to  join  his  regiment,  about.to  embark  for  foreign  kr^ 
vice.     Immediately  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  Sir  James 
carries   his  lady  and  her  fifter,   accompanied  by  Lady  Anne 
Wcftbury,  a  lively  young  widow,  to  his  feat  at  Truro  roint,  in 
Cornwall*     On  their  arrival  at  this  place,  which  overhangs  the 
fea,  a  thunder-fiorra,  accompanied  by  dreadful  lightning,  pre- 
fents  to  them  a  veiTel  in  danger,  and  the  fight  overwhelms  theoi 
with  horror  >  infomuch  as  to  iruluce  Sir  James,  at  the  reqiieft 
of  his  bride,  to  go  to  offer  affiftance,  in  doing  which  he  k)fes 
his  life.     The  people  brought  on  fhore  from  the  wreck  are  con- 
duced to  Sir  James's  houfe.     Amongft  thefc  ft  rangers  there  is 
one  who  caufes  extreme  grief  and  confufion  y  this  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  Neville,  who  leaves  the  houfe  as  foon  as  he  is  in- 
formed to  whom  it  belongs,  and  again  embarks  with  his  regi- 
ment.    Lady  Anne  Weftbury  ftays  with  Lady  de  Grey  until 
file  returns  to  a  feat  belonging  to  Sir  James  near  her  father's. 
Lady  Anne  relates  their  adventures  to  Lady  Madelina  Mor- 
timer, a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mortimer,  who  in  return 
tends  her  an  account  of  a  ciazen's  family,  of  the  name  of  An- 
deiibn,  who  are  attached  to  them,  and  who  imitate  them  in 
every  thing,  m'erely  becaufe  they  are  people  of  fafliion.     Lady 
Jerfey  at  length  becomes  acquainted  with  the  infidelity  of  her 
hufoand,  and  her  weak  and  delicate  fpirits  fink  under  this  un-, 
merited  dirfertion.     Lady  Anne  Weftbury  fuggefts  an  innocent 
ftratagcm  to  recall  Sir  William's  afFeftign,  which  Lady  Jcrfey, 
»fter  every  remonftrance,  fails,  adopts,  and  is  at  length  fuc- 
cefsful.     Neville,    after   encountering   innumerable  difficulties 
abroad,  and  performing  fome  fignal  fervicer,  at  length  finds  his 
father,  and  returns  with  him  to  England ;  and,  with  the  con- 
feiit  of  old  Vernon,  marries  Lady  de  Grey. 

Such  is  the  plan :  the  following  extracts  will  ferve  as  fpeei- 
mens  of  the  execution  of  thi§  interefting  novel,  which  is  a  good 
deal  above  the  common  rate  of  that  fpccies  of  compofition ; 

*  Lady  Jemima  Jerfey  fo  S'r  William  Jerfey. 

'.  '  IT  is  with  unfpeakable  coiicern  that  I  take  up  the  pen  to  write 
cm  a  fubjedt  which  I  had  determined  to  lock  for  ever  in  my  own 
breaft.  The  pi'efent  moment  requires  that  I  (hould  wave  that  detcr- 
ipination.  As  the  peace  of  a  beloved  parent  is  at  flake,  my  own  is 
a  feccndary.  objed.  Let  me  conjure  you,  by  the  afFedion  you  once 
entertained  for  me^  to  point  out  in  what  I  have  bcea  unfortunate 
enough  to  difpleafe ;  I  am  not  confcious  of  the  caufe,  though  I  fe- 
fe^dy  feel  the  efFefl.  Surely  you  once  flattered  me  with  faying,  I 
poffefTed'too  many  amiable  qualiiies  ever  to  loofe  the  heart  I  had 
Mce  conquered.  ,  That  1  was  once  in  pofTeflion  of  yours,  two  years 
i^eni  in  perft.61  tiiippinefs  convinced  me;  and  the  tear  that  falls  on 
^  paper  as  1  write,  is  by  the  remembrance  that  thofe  hoois  areHcd, 

;.     ,     .  ■-  and 
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a'ttd  that  each  fucceeding  one  now  pafles  in  dreadful  contrail.  Youf 
Vime  is  fpent  abroad,  aniongll:  a  fee  of  teen  who  will,  in  time,  lay 
the  foundation  of  certain  mifery  to  uJs  both.  I  know  it  is  not  the 
dlity  of  a  wife  to  ari-aigh  the  Oondu6l  of  her  hulband;  pardon  me; 
then,  for  doing  fo,  and  lay  that  1  (hall  hold  that  place  in  your  affec- 
tions of  which  I  am  fo  emulous.  Were  my  niothfer  to  kndw  the  fe- 
vtre  pangs  her  Jemima  fuiFers,  Ihe,  I  am  fure,  would  not  furvive 
the  difcovery ;  and  I  am  not  hypocrite  enough  td  conceal  my  mifery 
from  the  fearching  eye  of  an  indulgent  parent ;  nor  could  I  fay  a  word 
that  reflcfted  on  the  conduft  of  a  beloVed  hufband.  Let  me,  there- 
tore,  entreat  you  to  fay  what  is  difagreeable  to  you;  that  I  may'in- 
ilantly  remove  it.  This  done,  to  vifit  Hare#ood  in  your  focietyi 
will  be  attended  with  redoubled  pleafure  to 

*  Your  aiFeflionate 

*  JEMIMA  JERSEY> 

^  Sir  William  Jerfey  to  Lady  Jemima  Jerfey; 

*  I  never  was  mote  aftoniihed  than  at  the  receipt  of  your  curious 
"cpiftle.  Perhaps  you  will  be  offended  when  I  tell  you  t  adually. 
laughed  at  it.  I  really  cannot  fay  a  ferious .  word  in  ahfwer;  only 
that  you  are  too  good  a  wife  for  me.  1  Believe  I  rniifl  take  a  little 
of  your  'gravity,  and  you  a  little  of  my  giiety.  The  air  of  Hare- 
wood  will  aft  as  a  rellorative  to  your  health  and  fpirits.  I  think  yoii " 
are  a  little  nervous.  Yoii  (hould  go  more  abroad :  eveiy  focifety  I  am 
thrown  into  inquire  after  your  health.  I  aih  obliged  to  make  fomd 
head-ach  excufe  or  other  J  bUt'fince  you  begin  to  grow  out  of  hu- 
mour with  me,  you  (hall  in  future  fib  for  yburfelf.  I  have  made  at 
party  for  you  this  evening  at  the  opera,  arid  yoii  oiufti  if  hot  betteif, 
eogagedi  attend  me  thithen  .      ,  * 

«  Yours  wholly, 

'  WILLIAM  JERSEYr* 

*  Sir  Wiiliam  jerfey  to  Edmund  Lafcelfes:  ,  — 

Caftle,  Brighton*   ; 

•  FOR  heaven's  fake  let  the  inclofed  be  fent  direftly  to  Fortmai) 
Square  I  I  hope  no  bqfy  body  has  been  writing  to  Lady  Jerfey  that 
1  am  at  this  place.  Hsr  lalt  letter  *  was  ,written  in  a  man,ner  which 
ferves  to  awaken  fufpicioh  in  me.  Do  you  know,  Edmund,  that  (he 
threatened  me  with  a  jaunt  to  Brighton,  If  I  did  not  come  direflly  to 
her.  This  is  being  under  petticoat  government  with  a  vengeance: 
This  won't  do,  my  lady  !  you  itaiift  ftay  where  yoii  aire,  and  I  will 
ftay  where  I  ani,  until  I  pleafe  to  fetum.  HoweVer,  ihe  triuft  not 
come  here,  that  is  very  certain ;  for  I  am  in  the  moft  delightful  fo- 
ciety,  from  which  it  will  be  vaftly  difficult  for  me  to  be  extricated, 

^tl      HI      I  !■    I        I     Jll*  I         ■  ■  ■    -  i  I  Ill  ,  I  ' 

•  A  diffctent  one  from  that  hei-e  exttaftftd: 
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becaafe  I  do  not  by  any  means  wi(h  it.  Lady  Sofan*  my  hoy,  lotet 
me,  and  will,  I  believe,  at  my  earneft  folicitatioRy  ebpe  with  me* 
Don't  fay  a  word.  She  is  all  life  and  foul ;  juii  what  Jemima  was  ; 
and  not  what  Jemima  is— my  wife.  I  dare  fay  my  affedtion  for  Lady 
Sufan  will  not  laft  for  life ;  and  then>  you  know,  I  {hall  be  a  re^ 
formed  rake ;  a  charadier  that  is  always  faid  to  make  the  bed  huiband. 
Good  or  bad  afterwards,  I  muft  enjoy  the  prefent  moment.  Lady 
bufan  is  fo  confoundedly  jealous  of  Lady  Jerfey,  that  I  hardly  dare 
mention  her  name  in  her  prefence.  Women  are  fools !  they  do  not 
know  their  own  intereih ;  they  (hould  not  get  hufbands  in  fuch  hafte  ; 
it  is  lovers  they  want.  Nothings  is  fo  ridiculous,  in  the  prefent  days, 
a«  a  fellow  in  love  witl^his  own  wife.'— 

The  ferious  air  that  pervades  this  interefting  nqvel  is  now 
and  then  relieved  by  the  introduaion  of  a  family  of  wealthy 
citizens,  a  very  harmlefs  and  well-meaning  kind  of  people, 
whofe  ereateft  foible  is  an  extreme  defire  to  become  acquainted, 
and  to  imiute,  which  tbey  do,  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  the 
ways  of  the  great.  This  is  very  common  with  honeft  fliop- 
keepers,  retired  from  bufinefs ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  natural^ 
for  what  figniiies  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  if  it  do  not,  in' 
fome  (hape  or  other,  place  Its  owner  on  an  eminence  where  he 
may  draw  the  attention  and  fympathy  of  the  world  ? — A  great 
many  ludicrous  fcenes  are  opened,  in  which  this  family,  the 
Anderfons,  are  the  principal  figures,  and  who,  on  the  whole^ 
appear  as  the  clown  in  the  drama.  For  example :  Mr.  Richard, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  family,  appears  at  a  ball,  at  the  Duke  of 
Mortimer's,  with  a  (bank-bone  of  mutton,  gilt  with  gold,  dang-> 
ling  at  a  button-bole  of  his  coat.  This,  he  tells  the  company, 
is  the  infignia  of  an  order  of  knighthood  to  which  he  belongs-* 
called  the  Knights  of  the  Mutton -bone.  This  anecdote,  we 
are  well  aflured,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  others  heri:  related  of 
this  ilmple  family,  is  abfolutely  copied  from  real  life  ♦.  There 
is  a  club  held  monthly  at  Black-Heath,  a  kind  of  fcyon  from 
what  they  call  the  Club  of  Golfers,  in  which  the  principal  and 
ftandin^  difb  is  a  large  boiled  leg,  or  legs  of  mutton,  with  car- 
rots and  turnips.  The  knights  of  this  order  wear,  on  grand 
occaiions,  a  (bank-bone,  ornamented  as  above  defcribed.  Mr. 
Hichard  Anderfon,  who  wi(hes  to  make  a  figure  before  Lady 
Anne  Weftbury,  the  Duke's  daughter  (a  young  lady  of  proper, 
though  gay  and  falhionable  manners),  with  whom  he  would  fain 
take  courage  to  be  in  love,  as  he  has  no  ftar,  nor  ribbon,  nor 
croIx  de  ot.  Louis,  nor  any  other  badge  of  diftin^on,  comes 

*  Not  that  there  is  any  cne  family  in  whom  the  whole  of  the  anec- 
dotes are  verified  :  but  that  the  greaierpart  of  them  are  authenticated 
by  the  hiftory  and  condu^  of  different  families. 

4  boldly 
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boldly  into  the  ball-room  adorned  with  his  mutton-bone. 
Lady  Ann6,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  penchant  of  Mr.  JRi- 
chard,  treats  him  with  great  complaifance  for  her  own  enter- 
tainment. 


This  novel,  like  that  of  the  other  two  by  the  fame  authorefs, 
viz.  ExceJJwe  Senfibility^  and  Fatal  Follies^  is  not  diftinguiOied 
by  any  thing  very  brilliant  or  marvellous,  but  by  fomediing 
extremely  pathetic  and  natural.  This  lady,  in  her  portraits, 
adheres  more  clofely  than  moft  noyelifts  to  truth  or  real  life. 
We  have  difcovered  that  not  a  few  of  her  ideas,  and  even  th« 
names  and  characters  of  her  heroes  and  heroines,  particularly 
thofe  in  Excejpve  Senjibllity^  have  been  adopted  by  another  female 
writer  of  novels ;  not,  however,  in  a  fervile  manner,  but  Agree- 
ably enough  interwoven  in  a  ftory,  or  fable,  in  its  outlines, 
new  or  original. 


Art.  XX.  Jmantus  and  Elmira  \  or^  Ingratitude  exempUfied  in 
the  CharaSfer  of  Ingratus.  By  George  Hutton.  pp.  173. 
London:  printed  for  B.  Crofby,  No.  4,  Stationers-Court, 
Ludgate- Street.     1794. 

•TPHE  author's  preface  fhews  the  defign  of  his  work.     ^  The 
*    '  motive  of  this  work,'  he  fays,  '  is,  to  difplay,  in  fome 

*  meafure,  the  heinous  crime  of  ingratitude^  and  to  reprefent 

*  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  in  thofe  colours  rn  which  it 

*  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage,  as  being  a  fin,  of  all  others, 
^  the  moft  odious  in  its  nature,  and  pernicious  in  its  efFedis;  as 
^  the  grand  origin  of  innumerable  fucceeding  vices,    which, 

^  hand  in  hand,  aflail  the  obje£t  who  is  a  flave  it,  and  drive  him 

*  heedlefs  into  utter  ruin.*  Had  this  work  no  other  merit  than 
its  defign  to  recommend  it,  it  would  be  certainly  laudable".  But 
it  is  a  work  that  may  amufe  young  people  without  endangering 
their  morals:  and,  as  every  effort  to  promote  virtue  in  our 
youth  is  commendable,  this  firft  eflay  of  our  author  is  certainly 
deferving  of  approbation,  and  will  probably  be  acceptable  tQ 
many  readers. 
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Art.  XXI.  The  Tales  of  Elam.  In  Twq  Volumes,  pp:  50a. 
London :  printed  for  William  Lane,  at  the  Minerva  Prefe^ 
Leadenhall-Strect.     1794. 

npHESE  Tales  are  written  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  the  Arabiai^ 
^  Nights;  and  though  they  do  i>ot  abound  with  the  (amc 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  yet  are  they  written  in  a  pleafing  flow  of 
language,  ?nd  are  intended  to  convey  many  good  moral  leffons. 
They  may  be  read  with  much  entertainment  by  fuch  as  delight 
in  this  ftyle  of  comppfition. 


Art.  XXII.  Sydney  St.  Aubyn.  In  a  Series  of  Letters^  by  Mr^ 
RJbinfon^  Author  of  Love  Fragments^  ^c.  pp.  467.  Herbert, 
No.  6,  Pall  Mall.     London,  1794. 

fT^HIS  novel  reprefents  two  lovers  difappointed  through 
^  miftalces  in  their  firifl  afFeflions,  and  afterwards  marrying 
^ifFerent  objedls  j  which,  in  the  end,  proves  deftruftive  to  both 
parties.  There  are  fome  other  charailers  introduced,  who  are 
very  Improperly  rewarded  with  fortune,  and  attain  happinefs 
after  a  life  ojf  diffipation  and  fwindlingj  whilft  an  amiable  man 
and  woman,  who  have  been  the  dupe  of  a  coquet,  are  ren- 
<lered  miferable,  without  having  deferved  it.  We  fappofe  the 
author's  intention  was  to  fhew  the  danger  cf  coquetry;  and 
alfo  to  guard  youth  againft  marrying  out  of  pique. — But  wc 
know  of  no  apology  that  can  be  made  for  violating,  in  fo  flagrant 
9  manner  as  our  novellift  has  done,  what  the  critics  call  poetical 
juftice.  It  is  true,  this  world  in  not  the  fcene  of  an  equal  dit- 
triburion  of  rewards  and  punifhments;  yet,  even  jn  this  world, 
it  wiU  be  found,  that  virtue  is  ufually  attended  or  followed  by 
reward,  and  vice  by  mifery.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  poet,  whether 
he  write  in  profe  or  verfe,  to  keep  in  view  fome  epd  or  moral 
that  may  redound  to  the  iiiftrudion  and  adviantage  of  mankind. 


Aht,  XXIIL     J^dward  de  Cpurcyy  <i«  ancient  Fragment.     Ifl 
Two  Volumes,     pp.  364.    x2mo.     Lane.     Loijdon,  1794^ 

rpHI^  tale  includes  a  brief  (ketch  of  t^e  civil  and  religious 
■*•    liberties  of  England  in  former  times ;  intended  as  a  con- 
traft  to  their  flouriming  condition  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century: 

',  In  contemplating  the  ciyil  i:ondition  of  our  country  during  a 
fucceffion  of  ages,  we  perceive  httlc  of  that  independent  fpirit  whicK 

charafterifcJ 
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c^ara£lerifcd  our  Saxon  anceftors ;  bat  we  are  to  look  for  its  appa- 
rent cxtinftion  in  the  gradual  rife  of  the  papal  power.  To  that 
monftrous  and  fingular  fpecies  of  tyranny  is  juflly  afcribed  the  bafis 
of  civil  as  well  as  religious  oppreffion.  The  native  energy  of  the 
human  mind  was  fubdued  by  the  policy  of  an  ambitious  and  cruel 
priefthood,  which  held  the  intelleAual  powers  of  man  in  chains  more 
permanent  than  iron — in  fuperftition  and  prejudice.  Rcafon  thus 
enervated,  the  moral  faculties  debafed — in  fine,  the  whole  human 
charader  fo  thoroughly  defaced,,  that  we  are  no  longer  furprifed  to 
find  both  princes  and  fubjeds  forgetting  they  were  men — the  one 
grafping  at  prerogatives  which  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
a  ibcial  compadt — the  other  abjedlly  fubmitting  to  fp  ignoble  a  flavery 
as  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

*  The  fixteenth  century  is  indeed  that  grand  epoch  in  the  hfftofy 
of  mankind,  when  the  empire  of  reafon  began  to  renew  the  face  of 
the  moral  world ;  yet  long  before  this,  even  at  the  period  we  are  nQ\y 
dHcuffing,  fome  indications  of  that  illaftrious  dawn  were  difcovferable 
in  our  ifland.  Heretofore  the  ftatc  had  been  agitated  by  contefts 
between  the  monarchy  and  ariftocracy.  Kings  and  barons  had  grown 
jealous  of  each  other's  advance  in  power ;  but  in  thefe  ftruggles  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  not  coniidered;  neither,  indeed,  was  it 
fuppofed  they  had  any  rights  at  all.  At  length  we  find  the  people 
difcovering  a  confcloufnefs  of  their  own  importance ;  and  the  ciyil 
wars,  denominated  thofe  of  the  red  and  white  rofes,  were  no  lefs  a 
prefage  of  that  happy  equilibrium  of  political  juftice,  which  has 
Snce  become  charaAeriftic  of  the  civil  conftitution  of  Britain,  than, 
the  fpread  of  Wickliffifm  denoted  a  reformation  in  the  religious  fyf- 
tem.  On  the  eve  of  thofe  civil  commotions,  while  Richard  the  Se* 
cond  fwayed  the  BritlQi  fceptre,  fiouriflied  two  amiable  young  per- 
fons,  whom  nature  feemed  to  have  defigned  for  lefs  ferocious  times. 
Edward  de  Courcy  was  the  laft  of  a  noble  family  of  that  name,  auii 
admirably  formed  to  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  l^is  houfe«' 

Again,  in  another  place : 

* Here  the  traveller  ended  his  narrative,  and  de  Courcy,  with 

tears  of  pity  ftreaming  from  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  '  Wherefore  was 
man  created  ?  and  to  whom  is  exiilence  a  bleffing  ?  I  fee  a  few  in- 
dividuals endowed  with  the  privilege  of  imitating  the  turpitude  of 
the  apollate  race,  while  millions  of  men  are  condemned  to  fmk  be- 
neath the  excefs  of  their  crimes.  Tell  me,  O  ftranger !  wherefore 
was  man  created  ?       ;' 

*  Think  not,'  he  replied,  '  that  fuch  was  the  original  order  of 
things.  Much  is  amifs  in  the  conftitution  of  the  moral  world ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  not  always  thus.  With  refpeft  to 
the  feudal  fyftem,  tha  wretched  effefts  of  which  you' have  in  one  io- 
ilance  now  heard  cai^  to  deplore,  I  coriceive  its  origin  can  be  traced 
no  higher  than  the  period  when  fuch  vaft  hordes  of  barbarians  ovcf- 
ran  and  defolated  the  welkrn  empire  of  Rome,  A  new  divifion  of 
jproperty  gradually  introduced  a  fpecies  of  government  before  un- 
known.  The  king,  or  general,  who  led  thofe  barbarians  to  conqutft, 

P  4  parcelled 
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parcelled  opt  the  lands  of  the  vanqniihed  among  his  chief  officen^  ott 
the  coDdition  of  obliging  a  number  of  men  to  follow  his  (landard. 
Thofe  chiefs,  in  fubdividing  the  lands  among  their  dependants,  an* 
nexed  a  fimilar  condition,  in  which,  perhaps,  nothing  more  was  at 
firft  intended  than  the  providing  a  ready  mode  of  defence  agairift  an 
enemy— but  the  fyflem  by  degrees  degenerated  into  a^ual  oppreffioa. 
The  nobles  ufurped  an  unbounded  dominion  over  chefe  their  vaiTals^ 
and  at  leneth  reduced  thegreatbody  of  the  people  into  a  ftate  of  adoal 
ilavery — they  were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of 
iiumanity ;  and,  in  (hort,  became  what  we  now  fee,  an  oppre£ed,  de- 
graded, and  miferable  multitude. 

*  You  forget/  faid  de  Courcy,  *  that  thefe  conquerors  embraced 
Chriftianity,  which  ought  to  have  prompted  them  to  meliorate  rather 
than  degrade  the  condition  of  their  fellow- creatures. 

*  You  have  named  the  very  circum fiance,'  refumed  the  ftranger, 
'  which  rivetted  the  chain  foreed  by  Gothic  ambition  and  ignorance. 
Chriilianity,  at  lead  what  Europe  receives  as  fuch,  hath  ever  been 
found  more  favourable  to  civil  tyranny  than  any  other  inftitution  in 
the  world.  Mark  but  its  progrefi,  and  it  will  appear  that  oppreffion 
conftantly  followed  in  the  train. 

'  The  nations  fnbdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  whkh  now  compoTe 
feveral  northern  fiates  of  Europe,  were  once  happy  in  the  freedom 
imd  iimplicity  of  nature :  their  manners  and  laws  were  the  fame  at 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans — each  canton  was  a  republic*  in 
which  all  enjoyed  equality  of  rights — but  the  arms  of  that  ambitiouf 
ravager  renoered  them  at  the  fame  time  Chriflians  and  flaves.' 


In  this  compofition,  which  is  far  above  the  common  run  of 
novels>  the  adventures  and  fate  of  De  Courcy  are  intermixed 
with  real  tranfaftions  and  events ;  and  the  reader  is  led  on,  in 
a  very  pleafing  manner,  to  take  a  philofophical  and  political 
view  of  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  important  periods  in  the 
biftory  of  England, 


Art.  XXI Vf     A  Chrijlian  CaUcblfm.     pp.  24.    i2mo.    3<j[, 
Dilly.     London,  1793. 

***pHlS  good  mau*s  catechlfm  is  very  fhortrand,  unlefe  per** 
^  fons  have  a  previous  knojvledge  of  Qiriftianity  from  another 
fource,  they  will  hot  learn  much  here.  We  commend  hi&  ca- 
tholic difpofition,  and  carneftly  wi£h  with  him  that  the  gall  of 
fc£ts  were  changed  into  the  milk  and  hone}^f  Chriftian  charity. 
W^beg  the  gentleman  will  hav©  patient;  let  him  wait  for 
better  days. 


For 
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FRANCE. 

'T^HIS  monarchy,  ever  fmce  the  re- union  of  the  numerous 
-■■  ftates,  princrpalities,  and  kingdoms,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
has,  in  general,  taken  the  lead  in  the  affairs,  and  in  mod  things 
given  the  tone  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  extent, 
population,  and  refources,  of  France,  entitle  it  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  fcale  of  nations  5  and  the  French  people,  arrogant  arid 
ardent  by  nature,  in  all  times  and  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, are  not  of  a  temper  to  abate  a  whit  of  their  natural 
prerogatives.  If  the  genius  of  the  times  be  ambitious  war, 
and  devotiort  to  warlike  chiefs  and  princes,  the  French  convert 
their  king  almoft  literally  into  an  idol  ♦ ;  if  the  fpirit  of  the 
times  be  religion,  they  beftow  more  than"  any  other  nation  on 
'  the  church ;  if  liberty  and  equality  be,  to  ufe  a  cant  phrafe,  the 
order  of  the  day,  they  go  beyond  all  bounds,  level  all  ranks,  and 
frjtemife  with  negroes ;  as  they  alfo  would  with  tygers,  orang- 
outangs, 'and  other  animals,  were  it  pradicable,  if,  by  fo  doing, 
they  could  promote  their  rapacious  and  infuriated  views,  and' 
iignalife.  their  name  among  the  nations^  as  the  moft  daring  and 
determined  enemies  both  to  God  and  man.  In  fhort,  in  every 
thing,  good  or  bad,  they  muft  be  foremoft;  with  this  adjunc- 
tive circumftance,  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  they  engage, 
good,  that  they  do  not,  by  the  enormity  of  their  exceffes,  con- 
vert into  evil.  They  are  by  no  means  an  infipid  and  infignifi- 
cant  people;  right  or  wrong  they  will  make  a  figure — and,  at 

Srefent,  undoubtedly  the  firft  figure  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
\y  moft  nations  they  are  execrated ;  by  others,  or  rather  by 
factious  individuals  m  others,  they  are  excufed,  and  adorecu 
By  fome,  Pa^iis  is  abhorred  as  an  hell  upon  earth ;  though 
the  flame  that  torments  it  cannot  poflibly  be  eternal.  Others 
talk  of  the  U-cr^A  Jlame  of  freedom;  a  lambent  flame  encircling 
a   verdant  bufli   unconfumed  f.     In  the  French  revolution, 

♦  The  ftatoe  of  Louis  Xi  V.  was  fet  up  in  the  Place  de  Viftoire 
in  Paris ;  and  the  French  officers  and  others  took  off  their  hats,  and 
bowed  to  it  at  they  pafied. 

t  See  the  miracle  of  the  burning  bulh.— Exodus  ill. 

enormity 
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enormity  has  uniformly  exceeded  enormity.  The  king  was  fir# 
infulted>  then  dethroned,  then  in^rifoned,  ^nd  at  laft,  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  great  barbarity/ put  to  death.  In  all  this  there 
was  a  (hew  of  political  neceffity.  They  could  not  truft  him 
with  the  executive  government*.  The  death  of  the  King  was 
foon  followed  by  that  of  the  Queen,  who  had  quitted  the  Im- 
perial palace  in  the  early  bloom  of  youth,  beauty,  and  virtue, 
and  committed  herfelf  to  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  France. 
Even  againd  this  princefs  they  found  a  fhadow  of  culpability^ 
a  pretext  for  accufation :  (be  encouraged  cabals,  they  (aid,  for  ' 
emancipating  her  huiband  and  family  from  the  domination  of 
democracy,  and  even  reftoring  him  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  But  what  had  the  pipus,  the  good,  and  gentle  princefs 
Elizabeth  done  ?  She  bad  clung  to  the  Kins  and  Queen  in 
their  afflidion  with  infinite  tendernefs  and  ^rrow;  and  (be 
continued  her  afFedion,  her  refped  for  the  blood,  and  her  grief 
at  the  fufierings  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  her  nephew 
after  their  death.  And  this  circumftance  of  the  inviolable 
friendfliip  and  attachmient  that  fubfifted  between  thefe  two 
princely  sisters-in-law,  has  ever  appeared  to  us  a  flrong 
argument  that  Maria  Antoniette  was  not,  by  any  means, 
that  profligate  and  abandoned  charader  which  (he  was  repr^- 
fented  to  be  by  her  enemies.  IndiiToluble  friendfhips  take  place- 
only  between  good  minds,  and  minds  of  fimilar  habits  and  dif- 
poutions.  The  Princefs  Elizabeth  was  innocent,  pure,  and 
benevolent.  Such  a  charac^rr  would  not  have  been  warmly  at- 
tached, even  to  a  sister-in-law,  of  oppofite  difpofitions. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflexions  by  the  reports  thj|t 
have  lately  been  in  circulation  refpedling  the 

MURDER   OF   LOUIS   XVII. 

who  h2S  been  faid  to  have  been  carried  ofF  by  poifon.  Thefe 
reports  have  been  contradiSed,  and  again  revived,  though  not 
positively  confirmed.  They  are  probably  premature ;  but  ne- 
verthelcfs,  by  and  by,  to  be  verified.  They  are  induftrioufly 
fpread,  in  order  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  tr^edy, 
whenever  it  fhall  happen. — What  is  to  be  the  climax  of  this 
progreffion  in  horror  ?  The  young  king  has  a  fifter— but  will 
it  flop  there?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  can  mount 
higher.  But  an  awakened  thirft  of  blocd  is  ingenious  in  de^ 
vices  for  its  g rati fitat ion.  Refined  France  has  difplayed  human 
nature  in  its  loweft  ftate  of  degradation.  The  favage  mind, 
infuriated  by  a  tafte  of  blood,  fludies  new  arid  more  inhliman 

4 

♦  Yet  they  might  have  fpared  his  life,  and  granted  him.  a  qui?t 
retreat ;  all  he  wiiiicd  for.  ^ 

3  atrocities 
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|tfrocities — like  drunkards  feeking  ftronger  and  ftronger  liquors, 
A&s  of  flagrant  injuftice  and  inhumanity ;  the  profufion  of  in- 
nocent blood,  chiefly  that  of  the  moft  exalted  in  rank,  and 
pureft  of  charafter;  are  to  the  French  a  kind  of  Sacraments 
by  which  they  bind  themfelves  in  a  league  againft  order,  peace, 
and  human  happinefs.  Thus  the  Catilinarian  confpirators  dranic 
the  blood  of  a  human  victim ;  thus  African  favages  feal  their 
fanguinary  refolutions  by  tailing  of  a  cup  in  which  human  blood 
IS  mingled  with  human  excrement. 

The  only  excufe  or  palliation  offered  for  the  horrid  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  democracy  is,  that  they  are  laChed  up  to 
executions  by  a  remaining  dread  of  royalty  and  ariftocracy. 
Confidence  is  generous}  fear  is  cruel.  The  violent  party  avov^ 
their  apprehenUons,  and  prefcribe  the  death  o^  fufpe^ed  perfons 
as  the  only  preventive  of  the  evils  they  dread.  Something  muft 
be  allowed  to  this  way  of  thinking}  though  fear,  among  a  milder 
and  more  confiderate  people,  would  have  caft  about  for  other 
modes  of  fafety.  The  allies,  in  their  efforts  to  fuccour  the 
wdl-difpofed  and  fuffering  party  in  France,  were  urged  by  mo- 
tives that  no  human  creature  can  pronounce  unnatural.  But 
what  has,  as  yet,  been  the  eflTefl  of  their  efforts  ?  To  prefs 
down  theload  of  forrow  they  wiflied  to  remove.  Perhaps  the 
firfl:  and  moft  fenfible  alleviation  of  that  load  will  be  a  cefl'atiqn 
from' all  external  attempts  towards  relief. 

It  is  reported  tha^ 

TALLIEN 

and  bis. party  are  not  only  inclined  to  peace,  but  that  they  have 
made  fome  overtures  for  peace  to  the  Auftrians  and  Pruilians. 
Jt  is  alfo  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Aulirians  and 
Pruflians  have  made  overtures  for  peace  to  the  Convention. 
Neither  of  thefe  reports  ktm  tp  us  to  be  improbable.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  views  and  interefts  of  the  tyrants  who 
aimed  to  ride  in  a  whirlwind  aqd  direct  the  ftorm,  the  general 
interefts,  and  no  doubt  inclination,  %f  the  French  people  miift 
be  peace.  And  the  general  wifhes  of  the  people  may  now  be 
declared  with  greater  freedom  than  formerly  in  the  Convention. 
It  is  the  way,  too,  of  every  new  minifter,  or  adrpiniftration,  to 
depart,  as  far  as  poffible,  from  the  principles  that  governed  the 
conduft  of  their  predeceffors  in  office.  Tallien,  therefore,  will 
depart  from  the  principles  of  Robefpierre^  whom  he  has  put  to 
death,  and  fo  triumph,  at  the  fame  time,  over  Barrere,  whom  he 
hares  and  dreads,  if,  in  fo  doing,  he  finds  ^hat  he  has  the  majority 
pf  the  nation  on  his  fide,  and  can  main^in^  his  life  and  ftation*. 

•  For,  according  to  the  prefent  fjfflein  of  government,  thefc  muil 
ftand  or  fall  together. ,     '   '    *  - 
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But  we  have  farther  to  fay  on  this  fubie£b,  that  if  peace  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  Tallien,  it  muft  be  brought  about  without 
delay.  For  no  people,  and  leaft  of  all  the  French  people,  have 
conndence  in  any  minifter  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Fear, 
fufpicion,  malignity,  envy  of  their  equals  (now  that  equality 
is  tftabliflied)  in  offices  of  power  and  truft*,  will  pervade  the 
-great  mafs  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  Pruffians,  entangled  with  the  Poles,  and 
the  Auftrians  unfupported  by  the  princes  and  free  towns  of  the 
empire,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  peace,  on  honourable  terms, 
would  to  them  be  very  defirable. 

It  is  amufing  to  obferve,  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of 
faflion  and  political  paflion  to  veil  and  alter  our  natural  con* 
ception  of  things  f.  The  violent  democrats  accufe  Tallien  and 
his  adherents,  who  declare  for  juftice  to  all,  of  moderatifm.  *  No 
*  moderation!'  fay  they;  terror  to  the  ariftocrats!  juftice  to 
the  patriots  !  This  party,  having  exhaufted  the  whole  ftores 
of  the  French  language  in  terms  of  fcurrility,  are  obliged  to 
coin  new  nick-names.  They  are  not  fatisfied  with  calling  their 
late  diftator,  tyrant  Robefpierre.  By  way  of  heightening  this 
epithet,  they  call  him  fometimes  Capet-Robefpierre.  In  this, 
as  in  many  of  their  proceedings,  to  any  other  than  a  Frenchman, 
there  appears  to  be  fomething  very  childifli  and  ludicrous. 

On  the  GENERAL  CONDUCT  of  the  great  contending  parties 
on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  the  French  on  the  fide  of  new,  and 
the  allies  on  that  of  old  government,  we  obferve,  on  the  whole, 
that  each  injures  the  caufe  it  efpoufes  and  endeavours  to  main- 
tain. Had  the  Frenth  (hewn,  by  a  great  example  in  the  very 
centre  of  Europe,  the  poffibility  of  redreffing  grievances,  and 
cftablifhing  i  cheap  and  free  government,  without  internal 
carnage  and  convulfion,  as  the  Americans  have  done  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  more  than  one  regal  throne  would,  by  this  time,* have 
begun  to  totter.  The  atrocities  of  the  French  are  a  better  an- 
tidote than  any  that  kings  and  great  feigneurs  could  adminifter 
to  what  they  call  a  fpirit  of  daring  innovation  and  fedition.— 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forwardnefs  of  kings  and  great  feigneurs 
to  combine  againft  the  French,  even  before  they  had  diigraced 


*  It  is  this  natural  envy  of  equals  in  public  offices  that  ever  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  greateft  principle  of  difcord  in  re- 
publics. This  evil  in  monarchies  i8>  in  a  great  meafure,  obviated 
by  a  happy  fubordination  of  ranks. 

f  This,  by  the  bye,  is  an  argunient  in  favour  of  Smith's  Theory 
of  moral  Sentiments  founded  on  Sympatht. 

the 
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the  caufe  of  freedom  ♦  while  they  remained  indifferent  to  the 
ruffian  partition  and  oppreffion  of  Poland,  as  they  had  formerly 
remained  to  the  fubjugation  of  Corfica,  declares  in  a  language 
too  palpable  to  be  mifunderftqpd,  how  retentive  and  rapacious 
are  the  great  of  property  and  power,  and  how  ready  to  facrifice 
the  rights  of  men  and  nations  to  their  own  intereft  and  ambi- 
tious projefib.  This  reflexion  will  fink  deep  into  every  con- 
fiderate  mind,  and  nourifli  that  latent  fenfe  of  juftice,  and  of  a 
right  to  free  and  equal  laws  fj  which  is  never  wholly  obliterated 
in  any  human  breaftk — ^Thus  the  French,  with  their  guillotine, 
are  fighting  for  the  caufe  of  kings;  and  kings,  with  filled 
bayonets,  and  all  the  implements  of  war,  are  fighting  for  the 
caufe  of  the  French. 

SPAIN.  , 

The  Spanii^rds  make  vigorous  preparations  to .  r^pel  the 
French  from  Bifcay;  nor  is  there,  a  doubt  but  they  will  efft<3L 
their  objedi. 

ITALY. 

We  Britains  have  now  a  greater  intereft  in  this  country  thaa 
formerly;  having,  by  the  reduQion  of  Calvi,  acquired  the  fole 
pofleifion)  as  the  crown  has  accepted  the  offered  dominion,  under 
proper  limitations,  of  Corfica;  which  we  may  keep  as  long  as 
we  maintain  our  fuperiority  at  fea.  The  French  have  evacuated 
Piedmont,  on  account,  it  is  faid^  of  forae  commotions  in  Dau- 
t)bine,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  The  fmall  town  and  ftate  of 

GENEVA, 

adopting  the  revolutionary  principles  and  pradlices,  with  die 
guillotine  of  I^rance,  cuts  its  own  throat,  like  an  ape,  la  imi- 
tation of  (having,  with  a  razor.     The  canton  of 

BERNE, 

in  Switzerland,  is  at  laft  alarmed,  and  takes  meafitres  for  cbeck- 
ing  the  prpgrefs  of  Jacobinifm. 

*  Had  fympatKy  with  the  royal  family  been  the  real  motive  of  the 
coafederates,  they  might  hav^  effected  this  by  the  diftribation  of  even 
a  little  money ;  for  the  death  of  the  king  was  awarded  by  only  three 
or  four  voices.  If  money  can  feduce  good  men  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
will  not  money  incline  bad  men  to  do  what  is  right?  But,  in  truths 
it  was  for  monarchy  that  the  confederates  were  chiefly  concerned^  not 
for  the  monarch. 

t  We  do  not  fay  equality  of  property,  condition,  or  rank  — See 
a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parr  from.  Dr  T— ,  of  Fitxroy- 
Squar^,  annexed  by  the  Do^or  to  his  late  publication,  entitled  a 

GERMANY. 
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GERMANY, 

The  King  of  Pruffia,  wi  h  600,000/,  has  at  lafl:  got,  in  the 
infurrcftions  of  South  Pruffia  and  other  parts  of  Poland,  a  good 
cxtufe  for  not  taking  a  more  adive  part,  or  even  continuing  the 
war  againft  the  French.  The  Pruffian  crown,  regarded  with 
fentiments  of  refentment  abroad,  and  contenjpt  at  home,  is  in 
great  danger. — The  Emperor,  fubfidifed  by  Great  Britain  for 
the  maintenance  and  pay  of  an  army,  120,000  ftrong^  for  a 
term  of  three  year»,  goes  on  vigorcufly  with  the  war,  and  calls, 
with  equal  dignity  and  propriety,  on  the  princes  and  ftates  of  the 
empire  to  contribute,  wtil^  it  is  yet  time,  all  in  their  power,  for 
the  defence  of  property,  good  order,  and  the  politick  indepen- 
dence of  the  empire. 

POLAND. 

The  Poles,  under  Kofciouflco,  make  a  noble  defence  of  War- 
faw.  Infurredions  have  arifen  in  South  Pruflia,  where  the 
weight  of  a  foreign  yoke  was  moft  heavily  felt.  The  fpirit  of 
liberty  gains  ground.  The  Poles  are  more  and  more  united  in 
their  determination  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  the  domi- 
nation of  ftrangers,  and  recover  the  unity  of  their  extenfive 
kingdom.  Paris,  though  unworthily,  is  conftdered  as  the 
centre  of  liberty.  Here  the  ambafladors  of  Poland  and  Ame- 
rica fraternife  with  murderers  and  parricides. — How  great  the 
glory  of  Britain,  and  the  Britifli  metropolis,  if  we  had  de- 
clared ourfelvts,  in  good  time,  the  patrons  of  tempered  monarchy, 
and  regulated  freedom ! 

TURKEY. 

Thedivan,  or  court,  are  on  the  fide  of  the  allies.  Though 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  (now  a  kind  of  Muflulmen)  operate 
on  the  Turkifli  love  of  plunder  and  hatred  of  Chriftians,  parti- 
cularly the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians. 

RUSSIA 

,  neither  attacks  the  French,  nor,  with  any  great  force,  the  Poles; 
yet  (he  keeps  up,  and  even  increafes,  her  immenfe  armies.  This 
feems  to  us,  in  the  prefent  jundurc,  all  circumftances  con- 
fidered,  to  threaten 

DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

It  is  time  for  the  houfe  of  Oldenburgh  to  revive,  if  poffi- 
ble,  fome  regard  to  that  antiquated  objed  of  attention,  the  po- 
litical balance  of  Europe. 

NETHERLANDS.  , 

The  French,  coUefled  in  myriads,  manifeft  a  defign  of  pe- 
netrating fnto  Holland  by  two  ways:  by  Maeftricht  and  by 
Utrecht.    The  Duke  of  York,  with  confiderable  lofs,  has  been 

driven 
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flriven  from  the  vicinity  of  Bois-le-Duc,  acrofs  the  Me\ife.— 
But  we  have  great  confidence  in  the  union  and  obftinate  valour 
of  the  Dutch,  once  ferioufly  aroufed,  and  in  the  recent  promo- 
tion and  the  Unanimity  of  the  Generals  Clairfait  and  Beaulieu.   ' 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Our  Weft  India  commerce  has  met  with  fome  of  ihqfe 
ihocks  that  all  commerce  muft  fuftainj  though  theTe  have  not 
been  fo  great  as  was  at  firft  apprehended.— As  a  new  inftaiice 
of  unanimity  in  war,  which  pervades  the  men  of  great  property 
and  prerogatives  in  this  country, 

THE   EARL  OF   TITZWILLIAM 

is  appointed,  and  has  accepted,  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland. 

The  public  curiofity  refpeSing  the  million  of  the  Earl 
Spencer  to  the  court  of  Vienna  is  now  fatisfied.  But  a  queftiou 
of  a  fimilar  nature  is  at  this  moment  agitated : 

What  is  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Britilh  fecretary  at  war,  doing 
in  'Holland  ?     The  various  conjeftures  on  this  fubjeft  we 
forbear  to  enumerate  j  for  it  is  poffible  that  we  might  ftffmble 
upon  the  right  honourable  fecretary 's   real    bufinefs  in   that 
country  5   and  it  often  happens  that  defigns  are  fruftratcd  by 
revealing  them.     We  fliall  only  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating our  countrymen  on  a  circumftance  at  this  day  ra- 
ther novel ;  that  it  has  at  laft  been  judged  proper  to  call  to  the 
fervice  of  the  ftate,  not  only  property  and  political  influence, 
but  learning  aind  genius.     In  former  times,  about  200  or  150- 
years  ago,  the  admiffion  of  learning  and  philofophy  into  politics, 
although  in  fome  inftances  eminently  f^Kcefsful  *,  was:  on  -all 
occafions  of  deliberation  and  debate,  carried  to  a  pedantic  heights' 
In  the  prefent  time,  w^e,  in  this  country,  have  rebounded  to  a* 
contrary  extreme,  and  all  our  operations  of  policy  and  wftr.feem 
to  be  little  morq  than  hackneyed  formality  or  blind  empiricifm  ; 
though  in  politics  and  war,  ftill  more  than  in  civil  tranfa£lions 
between  man  and  man,  the  exifting  laws  are  never  fufficient  to 
anfwer  new  cafes.   An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  with  hiftorv,  which  difplays  human  nature 
placed  in  various  fituations,  enaoles  the  fublime  ftatefman  and 
general  to  ftrike  profound  ftrokes ;  and,  with  the  long  lever  of 
general  principles,   to  furprife  the  gaping  crowd  with  fudden 
events  f.     Our  affairs  are  ruined  for  want,  not  of  cunning  and 
what  is  commonly  called  good-fenfe  (/•  ^.  felfifh  caution),  but 
for  want  of  philofophy:    or,  if  this  be  a  fufpicious  term,  for 

•  As  in  the  fettlement  of  Ireland  under  a  learned  monarch  [James  I.] 
and  learned  and  philofophical  fer vants.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  John  Davis, 
Lord  Coke,  &c.  ' 

t  See  on  this  fubjcft  the  political  appendix  to|he  Englifli  Review 
for  the  month  of  April  laft. 

want 
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want  of  contrivance,  or  new.  expedients. fui table  to  now  extgen-* 
cies}  which  contrivances  and  expedients  ace  to  be  dra^wn  onljT 
from  the  refourccs  of  fcience,  natural  and  moral.—- The  French 
are  an  ingenious  and  refininjg  people  f ;  ^nd  it  is  a  &d,  that  ge-^ 

X  nius  and  refinement  may  be  more  happily  exercifed  in  war  than 
in  legiflation  ;  becaufc  in  legifiation  we  muft  adhere,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  ejiahlijhed  laws,  manners^  and  'cuftoms,  which  rule 
and  form  the  mind  •,  whereas,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  fuccefs 
in  war  lies  in  fome'hing  new  and  unthought  of;  in  ftratagem, 
furprife,  ;uid  (i^ddej^  execution.  The  late  King  of  Praffia  con- ' 
quered,  not  by  force,  but  by  ftratagem  in  war,  and  intrigue- and" 
addrefs  in  policy  ;.  i.  #.  by  managing  humaa.  paffions  and  inte* 

-  refts.   We  are  happy  to  fee  talents  brought  into  our  adminiftra*; 
tioiH  that  rcPriement  m^y  bei  oppofed  to  refinement,  art  to  art. 
More  aid  of  this  kind  (and  happily  fuch  ^id  is  t94>e  had)  OHift 
yet  be  called.  Under  this  bead  we  afe  led,by  a  natural  aflbciatioa 
of  ideas,  to . 

THE    EARL   OF   MOIRA,     ,        .  ..  .    .  ; 

who.  undoubtedly  pofTeiTes  genius  both  militiry  and  literary,  ad* 
well  as  princely  manners  and  patriotic  virtues^  He,*  a$  wdl  as* 
Mr.  Wyndharo,  has  fliewn  himfelf  ready  to  contribute  all  in 
bis  power,  as  a  foldier,  to  ferve  his  country  at  this  crifis.  Why 
has  not  his  adive  ,fpirit  been  employed  by  the  rifling  powers  in 
feme  bttiinefs  in  which  it  might  !faaVe  produced  a  great  efFed? 
Why  was  not  he  fent,  at  an  early  ftage  of  the  war,  into  firltanny 
at  the  head  of  a  targe  army?  the  oiSy  chance  erf*  fuccefs  te  the 
loyaliftt.  Why  was  the  defign  of  a  defcent  on  Britanny  betrayed 
to  the  enemy,  through  want. of  proper  addrefs,^  and  by  tedious 
procraftination  ?  The  Frenc^  popular  and  tumultuous  as  their 
government  if,  are  more  decided  and  prompt  in  their  afiions^ 

than  we  are* 

■   '  ■  ■*  .     '  • 

t  The  French  tew  genius  in  availing  themfelves,  fo  dexlefoiHty; 
of  tbe.fujperiority  of  their  numbers;  bringing  theoi,  as  much  kt  poffi-' 
ble,  to  the  fcenes  of  adion  in  order  to  avoid  fatigue  in  c^riagos^  in 
the  fyftematical  relief  of  one  diviiion  by  another ;  in  infpiring  th^ 
youth  with  emolation  and  a  love  of  liberty ;  and  in  operating  on  tbei 
paffions>  particularly  French  fenfibility  and  love  of  ^lory.  Witnefs 
their  fVequent  addrefles  to  the  different  departments.  The  addre^ 
to  the  army  before  Toulo^,  addrefled  to  the  paflion  of  rivality,  one 
of  the  ftroogtft  in  the  human  bread,  produced  ao  effed  almcMft  in. 
ftantaneous.  <  Inhabitants  of  the  fouUiern  countries,  into  whofe  fouls 
<  a  fiery  atroofphere  has  infuied  generpus  paffions;  and  the  burntte' 
«  enthufiafm  thai  creates  grand  (uccefs/  &c. 

ft3»  Communieations for  ThK  English  Review  0r#  refutfted  t0 
hi/eni  i$  H.  Murray,  No.  ja,  Fleet-ltreeti  Lond#a$  4>W  T. 
Dun  c  A  N,  Bookfeller.  Edinburgh  ;  nvhert  Suh/cribers  for  this  AUutJbh 
Pnformana  an  re/fea/ullj  dtfind  f  ghvt  in  thvr  Karnes. 
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fiftr.  !.  The  Ktjlbry  of  th^  EffiSis  of  Religton  ort  Mankind,  U 
Ciftntrtes  ancient  and  modtrn^  barbarous  and  civiljfed,.  By  the 
Rrv.    EdrOjrd  Ryan^    Z>.  D.    Prebendary   tf  St.  Patrick's^ 
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Art.  II.  Folurrie  11.  A  Supplement  to  ihi  F^rmer^  Printed  at 
above,  1 79 J.    Same  Size,  p.  1834 

'  A  Few  excerpt;s  from  the  prefaces  will  exjilain  the  occafioru 
-^  defign,  and  gradual, progrefs  of  this  Work  to  its  prefcnl 
form: 

.  •  The  fubjeft  originated  fronl  a  cpisflion  propofcd  in  the  univerfitf 
t)f  pd:^in,  1775,  entitled,  *  A  Diflertation  ott  the  Inflaence  of  Re.- 
*  ligiofi  on  Givil  Society.*  Four  nlonths  wej-e  allowed  for  the  6\t* 
quifrtion,  and  a  premium  ofrered  for  the  belt  diflertation.  The  aa- 
thor's  Mtas  approved  \  and  in  17  do  he  was  encouraged  and  prevailed 
on  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjeft.  Confcious  that  a  treatife  which  elu« 
Udates  theology  by  hiftory,  will  be  more  read  than  dry  diflertation^ 
on  religion  and  morality,  he  has  blended  theology  with  policy,  and 
tfce  Aldriftes  of  all  religions  with  hiftory,  both  civil  and  ccclefiaftical, 
In  order  to  redude  this  work  to  a  moderate  fia?,  fentences  fliort,  and 
deemed  expreCive,  have  been  preferred  to  well-tnrned  periods ;  and 
thofe  religious  tenets  are  fele£ted  which  had  an  influence  on  policy 
fuid  morally  on  the  condition  of  individuals,  and  on  the  welfare  of 
barbarous,  as  well  as  civllifcd  ftates.  By  this  feleftion  many  impor- 
tant que  (lions  are  difcufled  in  three  oftavos.  The  iifft  exhibits  the 
Uffefts  of  Natural,  Pagan,  Jevyilh^  Ciiriftiai?,  and  Mahometan 
SMC.  ZEV.  vot. XXIV.  OCT,  1754.  Q*  xclxgioni. 
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telieions.    The  next  two  will  doubtlcfs  be  more  interefting  to  many 
readers,  as  they  contain  the  hiftory  of  events  lefs  remote  *. 

*  This  Hiftory,  in  Tome  cafes,  detects,  without  controverfy,  falfe 
fyftems,  and  (hews  that  doctrines,  which  tend  to  the  detriment  of 
iociety,  and  have  operated  according  to  their  tendency,  could  not  be 
difiated  by  a  wife  and  good  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  real  atid 
foKd  advantages  which  have  refulted  from  the  gofpel ;  and  the  many 
evils  which  arofe  from  the  breaches  of  its  precepts,  ihould  attach  mea 
to  k,  and  induce  the  enemies  of  religion  to  give  it  a  fair  Heariii|;. 
•  *  •  Many  writers  have  maintained  the  utility  of  religion  from  the 
tendency  of  its  dodlrines ;  but  have  not  proved,  from  hiftorical  fafts, 
^at  it  a^ually  operated  on  mankind  according  to  its  excellent  doc- 
trines. The  author  was,  therefore,  under  the  neceffity  of  fearching 
for  materials  in  the  civil  and  ecclefiaOical  hiftory  of  nations,  iii  the 
works  of  celebrated  hiftorians  and  divines,  and  in  various  other  writ- 
ings ;  in  many  of  which  he  found  little  to  his  purpofe*  To  colled 
fcattered  materials,  to  feled  the  moft  important,  to  arrange  and  re- 
duce them  to  a  fmall  cempafs,  required  much  time>  a»l  infinite 
labour,* 
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tious  Praftices  of  Chriftians  not  to  be  imputed  to  Chriftianity. 

Seft.  VI.  Enthufiafm  of  the  Heathens — Origin,  Progrefs, 
and  Influence  of  Fanaticifm,  in  the  Time  of  the  Crufades,  and 
in  the  i6th  Century;  with  the  EfFefts  of  it  in  England,  in  the 
17th,  on  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom,  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Fanatics,  on  Litei^ture,  and  on  the  Morals  of  the  Englifli 
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Seft.  VII.  Real  Caufes  of  feveral  Perfecutions,  Herefies, 
Controverfies,  Wars,  and  Maflacres,  imputed  to  Chriftianity 
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*  The  accumulation  of  topics  and  proofs  fuggefted  a  partial  de- 
viatio;i  from  x\i\s  plan.  The  fubjeft  of  the  fir  ft  volume  is  continued 
through  the  fecond;  and  with  it  concludes  the  hiftory  of  religion  in 
its  efFedis.  Several  of  the  materials  originally  intended  for  Uie  fe- 
cond and  third  volumes  are  therefore  refcrved  for  other  works.— See 
Prefdce  to  Vol,  IL 

•  A  more 
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A  more  expanded  view  of  the  general  topics  is  given  undar 
the  titles  of  the  feveral  fe6tions,  repeated,  as  marginal  notations, 
in  the  Continuous  order  of  the  paragraphs,  inform  the  reader 
what  he  is  to  expe6t  under  each  fubdivifion,  as  he  proceeds  in 
the  perufal  of  thefe  volumes*  This  enlarged  analyfis  of  the 
contents  fills  fifteen  t)ages. 

That  the  public  may  be  apprlfrd  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  fcheme  is  framed,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  remarks  on  its 
execution,  it  is  requifite  to  ftate  with  precifion,  in  an  abbre-* 
viated  form, .  the  meaning  of  thofe  terms  whict  the  author 
adopts  as  the  groundwork  of  his  complicated  add  widely^ 
extended  difquifitions. 

1.  With  refpeft  to  its  fource,  religion  is  either  natural  or 
inftituted ;  and  of  this  mixed  nature  are  all  the  diverfified  forms 
under  which  it  obtained  an  eftabliihment. 

2.  As  to  its  fpecies,  it  is  true  or  falfe,  genuine  or  faftitious* 
Of  the  former  fort  are  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Mofes, 
an4  of  Jefus  Chrift  i  to  the  latter  belong  the  fyfteiiis  of  tfia 
Pagans  of  Mohammed. 

3.  The  parts  of  religion  are  doftfines,  rules  of  conduct,  and 
modes  of  worfliip. 

4.  Religion,  in  all  its  (hapes,  produced  efFefts  proportionate 
to  the  qualities  or  energies  ojf  its  efficient  caufes.  Truth,  for 
inftance,  found  morality,  a  pure  and  enlightened  devotion,  adorn 
and  improve  the  human  faculties*  Whereas  falfehood  and 
error,  licentious  principles  and  profligacy  of  manners,  bigotry, 
fuperflition,  and  polytheifm,  degrade  particular  charafters,  mul- 
tiply crimes,  and  fill  the  world  with  fpe6tacles  of  wretchednefs. 

5.  The  good  or  bad  efFefts  of  religion,  true  or  falfe,  admit- 
ing  no  change  from  climate  or  the  lapfe  of  time,  are  certain  and 
invariable.  By  a  law  in  nature  univcrfally  operative,  private 
and  public  happinefs  refult  from  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  calamity 
and  torment  from  folly  and  vice,  A  good  tree  doth  not  more 
naturally  produce  falutary  fruits,  than  the  dominion  of  truth  and 
virtue  exalts  nations.  Nor  do  putrid  or  bitter  ftreams  with 
more  certainty  flow  from  a  polluted  fountain,  than  epidemical 
wickednefs  from  the  prevalence  of  Corrupt  principles. 

6.  The  fubje(Sts  of  religion  are  mankind,  aflbciated  into 
diftinft  communities  for  mutual  ufefulnefs  and  improvements 
This  is  the  profefTed  obje£l  of  our  author's  invefligation; — a 
pofition  which  doth  not  controvert,  but  rather  ^confirms  the 
efficacy  of  religion  on  the  fpirit  and  conduct  of  individuals ; 
for.  individuals  accumulatively  compofe  even  the  largeft 
focieties. 

Men  were  framed  for  mutual  intercourfe  artd  a  reciprocation 
of  good  offices.     The  weaknefTes  and  wants  of  fingle  perfons 
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£nd  confolation  and  fupport  in  the  fympathy  and  aid  of  inan/.f 
A  family  is  a  kingdom  in  miniature.  The  fafety  of  the  we^ 
depends  on  the  benignity  and  power  of  the  ftrong.  In  every 
bre<iil  fclf-love  operates  for  private  emoloment^  but  partiat 
fclf  love  mud  relinquifh  fome  of  its  claims  to  promote  ord^^ 
harmony,  and  public  welfare.  To  fecure  thefe  valuable  ad^ 
vantages,  the  eftablilhment  of  a  civil  polity,  comprehending 
fcveral  families  and  tribes,  became  neceflary  in  the  firft  ftaget 
of  population;  and  as  the  authority  of  a  magiftrate  was  more 
complex  and  extenfive  than  that  of  fingle  houfeholdcFS,  un-r 
avoidable  wa^  the  expedient  of  cnafting  compulfory  laws,  tn^ 
forced  with  penal  iandions,  without  which  the  moft  excellent 
i;egii^tions  for  efFeQuating  the  primary  obj«£ls  of  government 
would  have  been  inadequate.  All  national  codes  prefuppoiie  ai^f 
thority  fuperwr  to  that  of  human  lawgivers  and  judges  i^— tit* 
tboritv  oJF  prior  obligation  to  the  exigence  of  magiftracy. 
Dr.  Ryan  remarks,  *  No  regular  government  has  ever  bec» 

•  eftabliflied  without  fome  form  of  religion,  as  if  the  former 

•  alone  were  drfedlive,  and  needed  the  latter  as  a  neceflary  ap- 

•  pendage/  The  union  of  religious  fanftions  with  civil  law^ 
he  exemplifies  by  a  train  of  precedents  from  Thefeus  to  Nuipaf 
Thefe  and  other  lawgivers,  in  every  region  where  political  fjub- 
ordination  was  known,  propagated  the  doilriiifl;^  rec^ivijd  from? 
immemorial  tradition,  of  beings  whofe  juriCiiction  over  man- 
kind  was  fuprerae ;  and  thus,  by  tlic  powerful  motives  of  hppr 
and  fear,  acquired  an  afcendency  over  ih^  intcrnrf  fprings  of 
human  aflions,  Fropi  experience,  and  intercourfe  with  the 
worldy  they  learned  the  arts  of  government,  and  dcxteroufly 
adapted  their  modes  of  adminiftration  to  the  tempers  and  capa- 
cities inbercHt  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  to  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices  peculiar  to  diftindl  communities.  Confcious  of 
their  own  inefficiency  to  conduit  jtheir  political  plans,  and  find- 
ing the  minds  of  their  fubjefts  previoufly  iraprefled  with  fome 
ideas  of  power  fuperior  to  that  of  men,  they  judged  it  expedient 
to  give  the  religious  principle  fuch  a  direflion  as  might  advaiice 
their  defigns.  For  this  purpofe  they  eftabliflied  modes  of  wor- 
fhip  calculated  to  fupport  the  civil  magiftrate  in  his  office,  and 
%o  infpirc;  a  refpecft  for  laws,  affirmed  to  have  been  given  by  fome 
deity  whom  the  people  were  taught  to  reverence.  In  moft  of 
the  ancient  got ernments  the  fupreme  magiftracy  was  ipvcfied 
with  the  pontificate ;  and  hence  obvious  is  the  inference,  that 
kunian  laws  were  conceived  to  avail  ngtbiug^  without  the  akf 
•f  divine  fan£^ions. 

Ancient  hiftory  exhibits  little  more  than  a  (hocking  detail  rf 

ijiat  grofs  corruption  in  principle,  morals,  and  woribip,  wbicb 

pervaded  the  whole  pagan  world  in  the  ages  lubfequent  to  th^ 
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-depravation  of  the  primitive  religion.  The  cfFecfs  of  the  re-  - 
fornaatipii  introduced  with  the  gofpel  into  the  European  king- 
dom%  and  particularly  into  our  Britifli  ifles,  our  author  con- 
trail ■  with  the  ignorance,  profanenefs,  and  brutality,  which 
c^i .i>,J:e,ii>i1  our  ujitutored  anceftois.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the 
"wo'ic  ;ve  ieh^  the  two  paragraphs  on  this  fubjeil: 

*  Effetls  of  Cbrifliawty  en  the  Gauls ,  Brifent,  Scots,  and  Irifi. 

*  Bc^r.re  the  introdadion  of  Chriftianity  into  Gaul,  the  Druids 
man  g.'d  the  facrilices,  interpreted  omens,  and  dire£led  all  matters 
rcla':iv'e  .0  their  fuperllitions.  In  times  of  public  diilrefs  they  facri- 
ficed  a  imals;  but  where  individuals  were  fick  or  afflifted,  they  re- 
requjrcd  human  viclims  to  appeafe  their  deities.  Their  idols  were 
hbiiovv  and  capacious ;  in  them  they  placed  v'.dims  and  burned  them 
to  deaih.  They  generally  faerificed  thieves,  robbers,  and  other  offen- 
ders ;  bat  put  tne  innocent  to  death  where  they  were  not  fupplied 
with  mal'-  fadois.  Cefar  gives  this  account  of  the  Gaulic  druids, 
»od  obferves,  that  they  borrowed  their  fuperftitions  fronei  the  Britons* 
Htiice  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Britons  were  fuperllitious  in  their 
worfiiip,  and  brutal  in  their  manners  *. 

*  This  coucluiion  is  llrengthened  by  Tacitus,  who  affirms,  that  itf 
Moii»,  or  Anglefea,  the  druids  facrificed  captives,  and  put  to  death 
perfons  oi  botn  fexes  for  the  purpofe  of  infpeding  their  entrails  and 
prying  into  futurity.  This  rough  people  were  foftened  in  their  man- 
ners, »nd  human  facrilices  exploded  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  other  na« 
tions,  by  the  promulgaticm  of  a  code  whofe  fpirit  is  averfe  tocrueky 
and  blood(hed«  A  learned  writer  obferves,  that  in  the  year  301 
xnarjy  Scots  embraced  Chriftianity,  prompted  by  fome  pious  Chrii- 
tians,  a  ho  fl-d  from  the  perfecution  of  Dioclelian.  We  have  (hsweJ, 
IB  a  preceding  part  of  this  fupplement,  that  the  emancipation  of  il^ves- 
in  Britain  was  promoted  by  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  by  the 
miilioaaries  fent  from  Rome  for  the  converfion  of  the  natives.  Thefe 
miffionaries  inltru£led  barbarous  nations,  not  only  in  religion  and- 
morality,  but  in  arts  and  fciences,  and  taught  them  many  comfortf 
ahd  conveniencies  f>rmerly  unknown.  Auilia  and  his  fellow-labourers 
in  Britain,  having  been  pious  and  good  men,  it  is  reafonable  to  con- 
dode,  that  their  virtues  had  coniiderable  inHuence  on  the  actions  of 

■ — / ■■    ■' '  -     '■         ■  ' "  "■' — "  — ^""^ 

*  In  the  pafTage  to  which  Dr,  Ryan  refers.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  15, 
Cefar  does  not  derive  the  origin  of  human  facrificcs  amoiig  the  Gaulf  . 
from  Britain.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  the  fame  book  he  defcribes  af 
yearly  afjfcmbly  of  the  druids,  at  a  confecrated  place*  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Carnutes,  now  the  Ciiartrains,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  centre  of  Old  Gaul.  There  the  mention  of  Britain  occurs.  But 
*tbe  objeft  of  that  folemnicy  was  to  compromife  litigations.  Much 
inore  probable  it  is,  that  both  the  druids  and  their  cruel  rites  pailed 
from  Gaul  into  Britain.  Whether  Cefar  meant  Brittany  in  France, 
i#  f|)biQitte4  to  the  antitjuaries. 
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their  followers.  The  charities  of  the  Britifh  converts  were  too  many 
to  be  enumerated;  but  the  following  is  too  remarkable  to  be  paiTed 
dver  in  (ilence.    In  the  middle  of  the  fcventh  century,  as  Ofwjld^  a 

^  Britilh  ^lonarch,  was  fitting  down  to  dinner  on  Ea(»er  day,  a  perfon 
appointed  to  take  care  cf  the  poor  acquainted  him,  that  a  multitude 
of  them  watted  without.  In  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  the 
king  gave  order  that  the  meat  (hould  immediately  be  carried  ^in 
his  own  tabic  for  their  ufe;  and,  thinking  that  infufficicnt,  ordered  a 
iilver  di(h  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  divided  among  them.  Fhis 
inllance  of  benevolence  in  the  prince  muft  have  had  ccnfiderable  in- 
fluence over  his  fubjeAs ;  nor  have  the  defcendanis  of  thefe  men  been 

•  deficient  in  charity  from  that  time  to  the  prefent. 

*  A  learned  and  ingenious  antiquary  points  otit  many  happy  effe£ls 
produced  by  Chriflianity  among  the  andent  Jrifli.  When  this  people 
were  firft  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Remans,  they  appeared  like  the 
other  barbarians  of  Europe,  funk  in  ignorance  and  rudenefb,  and 
indulging  all  the  ferocity  of  brutal  nature.  I).  Siculus  and  Strabo 
declare  that  they  ate  human  flefh"^;  and  St.  Jerome  tetiifies  his  hav<. 
ing  been  a  witnefs  of  the  fame  among  the  Attacotti,  a  people  of  r^ri- 
tain.  The  ritual  of  the  lri(h  Celts  was  unltained  with  blood  until 
the  Scythic  fwarm  fubdued  them  at  an  early  period,  forced  them  to 
embrace  their  religious  fentiraents  and  practices,  introduced  human 
facriEces,  and  taiting  each  others  blood  as  the  feal  of  leagues  and 
C<itnpa6\s.  What  more  (ignal  favour  could  then  have  been  conferred 
on  fuch  a  people  than  communicating  to  them  the  mild  and  gentle 

grccepts  of  the  gofpel  ?  or  what  more  likely  to  eradicate  their  bar* 
arous  and  inhuman  culloms,  than  that  religion  which  taught  mercy^ 
peace,  and  love  ?  This  mercy  was  conferred  on  them  through  St. 
Patrick,  about  the  fourth  century,  or,  as  fome  think,  through  the 
unadulterated  channel  of  the  Greek  miilionaries,  or  their  difciples. 
The  gofpel,  and  its  ufual  attendant,  learning,  wrought  fuch  an  ex- 
traordinary change  among  the  people,  that  foreigners  complimented 
Ireland  with  the^title  of  the  Jfland  of  Saints.  The  druidic  groves 
and  trilithons  [combinations  of  three  ereft  ftones  fet  up  here  and 
there  for  idolatrous  rites],  were  demolifhed,  or  converted  into  tem- 
ples of  the  true  God,  and  an  enthufia(Hc  zeal  for  fuperior  purity, 
which  often  terminated  in  Monachifm,  filled  the  ifle  with  facred 
/lru6lures,  deftioed  to  the  fervice  of  religion  and  letters.  The  ve- 
nerable Bede  is  an  unexceptionable  witnefs  to  the  purity  of  tlieir 
manners,  and  their  peaceable  difpofition.     He  loudly  proclaims  that 

i generous  hofpitaliiy,  and  unrivalled  love  of  every  thing  holy,  which 
ed  them  to  receive,  with  open  arms,  lludents  from  many  parts  of 
Xuropc,  which  [who]  flocked  thither  for  inftrudlion.  We  are  a0ured. 
^y  uj>queftipnable  authority,  that  the  hard-earned  rewards  of  inftruc- 
lion,  acquired  by  feveral  Iriihmen,  were  applied  to  objeds  of  the 

•  Thefe  authors  record  many  inftances  of  their  own  credulity. 
Authority,  lefs  exceptionable,  is  required  to  afcertain  the  fad.  Sr, 
Jerome's  cenfure  on  the  Attacotti  is  liable  to  the  fame  objefiion, 
(hPP^b  he  ^t^^ds  i(  on  bis  own  obfervation. 
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pureft  piety,  and  in  propagating  the  gofpel  among  uncivilifed  na« 
tions.  They  eftabliihcd  hofpitals  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
endowed  them  for  the  reception  of  miffionaries,  who  poured  from  Ire- 
land CO  advance  the  faith  among  the  unconverted.  In  thefe  hofpitals 
the  founders  reded  when  almoll  worn  out  with  evangelical  labours. 
There  charity  held  out  her  liberal  hand  to  the  weary  traveller ;  and 
there  a  young  generation  of  ecclefiaftics  was  trained  up  to  combat; 
paganifm>  and  to  extend  the  faith  among  obdurate  infidels,^ 


From  the  days  of  Porphyry  men  of  loofe  principles  have,  in 
their  writings,  treated  the  volumes  of  infpiration  as  engines  of 
impofture.  Confucius  and  Zoroafter,  Apollonius  and  Mo- 
bammed,  found  apologifts ;  but  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  Chrift 
and  his  apoftle?,  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  being  deceivers.  All 
the  regard  due  to  their  characters  and  difcoveries,  has  been  re- 
folved,  by  faftidious  wit  and  fceptical  criticifm,  into  the  credu- 
lity of  fanatics,  immemorial  prefcription,  or  political  artifice. 
Almoft  in  every  form  has  the  gofpel  been  oppofed,  and  it  ftili 
fub/ifts  as  a  monument  of  its  divine  A  Jthor's  foreknow  edge  and 
veracity.  He  foretold  the  obftacles  it  had  to  furmount,  and  en- 
gaged for  its  liability  ev6n  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  im*  * 
preifions  produced  by  moral  evidence  decay  by  length  of  time ; 
but  fefts  once  verified  by  many  infallible  prpofs,  retain  their 
certainty  for  ever ;  and  though  miracles  have  long  fince  been 
withdrawn,  prediftions  of  a  very  ancient  dafe,  accompliflied  in 
their  minute  circumftances  and  full  import,  afford  a  continually 
increafing  evidence  to  the  miflxon  of  the  prophets.  Things 
reported  to  the  ear  lefs  forcibly  affefl:  us  than  the  obje£l$  them- 
felveSy  exhibited  to  the  eye.  But  if  Chriftianiry  have  the 
energy  of  transforming  its  genuine  difciples  into  a  new  cha-^ 
racfter,  every  difciple  whcf  experiences  this  change  has^the  wit- 
nefs  in  himfelf.  Can  a  deceiver  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  I 
One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  fee, 

Thd  vital  principle  of  religion,  like  the  fource  and  feat  of 
animation,  is  inward  5  and  its  effe6ls  are  vifible  merely  from 
the  external  fymptoms  of  a  found  habit.  Many  of  the  Chnftian 
virtues  affcft  fecrecy;  and  in  the  various  parts  of  goodnefs  no 
human  charafter  is  perfedl,  much  lefs  in  the  full  meafure  of 
poffible  attainments.  But  fuppofe  the  temper  and  deportment, 
of  an  individual  framed  on  the  principles  of  an  exemplary  temper- 
ance, an  aftive  charity,  and  an  enlightened  devotion — defedlive  . 
in  no  elTential  part  of  human  obligation — and  advancing  gra- 
dually in  conformity  with  the  perfeft  rule  and  venerable  exem- 
plar of  moral  and  divine  excellence: — fuppofe  an  empire,  or  the 
world  at  large,  repleniflied  with  fuch  inhabitants— that  depra- 
vity which  now  pervades  the  nature  of  man,  and  disfigures  the 

0^4  creation 
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creation  of  God,  having  completed  its  car^r  of  mifcbie^  woukf 
feem  to  have  loft  its  ufurpcd  dommion.  Who  could  then  fiip-. 
pofe  fuch  a  conftitution  of  things  unfuitabk  to  the  views  of 
cflential  goodnef  and  reditudc?  Such  in  reality  is  the  ten- 
dency and  the  ultimate  end  of  that  revelation  which  unfolds  the 
myftcry  ..f  man's  redemption.  Wherever  it  has  been  known, 
and  cordially  embraced,  truih  has  gained  partial  triumphs  ove?" 
deluflon  nnd  error;  the  luftre  of  virtue  has  covered  with  infamy 
the.  works  of  darknefs,  and  the  pure  worfhip  of  one  God, 
through  a  mediator,  overthrown  the  altars  of  demons.  Where- 
cver  the  genius  of  delufion  fet  up  fpurious  oracles,  wherever  ftt- 
perftition  or  idolatry  prevailed  in  a  community;  there  licentiouC- 
ncfs  ereiSed  a  throne ;  and  the  necefl'ary  rcfulc  wa;^,  a  f  tai  pro- 
greffion  in  crimes.  Neither  arts  nor  letter  ,  neither  refined 
fentiments,  nor  poliftied  manners ;  neither  the  light  of  fpecula^ 
tive  philofophy,  nor  improvemenis  in  jurifprudecce;  had  the 
energy  to  purify  a  polluted  heart,  cr  to  refi  rm  an  immoral  prac- 
tice. All  that  has  been  done  for  thefe  defirable  ends,  was  ac- 
compllflied  by  the  efficacy  of  fupernatural  truth  and  gra/c^  ^sA^ 
could  proceed  from  no  other  (burce. 

.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle,  and  &xe.Qi  cop^pluftou,  of 
the  performance  now  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  0« 
the  occafion  which  gave  it  birth,  its  materials,  aiuf  form,  w«- 
fuggeft  a  few  remarks. 

In  many  inftances  accident,  a  fuddeo  thought,  or  ocCafiona} 
hint  from  mutual  converfe,  &c.  confidercd  in  a  certain  view* 
and  purfued  through  a  feries  of  indurations,  has  hc^n  improved 
into  valuable  difcpveries. 

Two  boys,  the  fons  of  an  opticjan  at  Heidelberg,  happening 
one  day  to  take  frcm  the  ihop,  each  an  eye  of  reading- glafles^ 
to  be  ufed  as  playthings,  flood  at  a  ihort  dittance,  in  a  line  with 
the  fteeple,  and  furveying  that  objedt  through  the  glaflbs,  were 
furprifed  to  obferve  a  variation  in  its  magnitude.  They  re^ 
ported  the  experiment  to  their  father,  who  having  feen  it  re«» 
peated,  took  the  hint  of  fixing  two  fuch  glafTes  within  the  ends 
of  a  tube.  Thus  was  conftruSed  the  firlt  telefcope  ;  an  inftru- 
ment  applied  by  Galileo  and  others  to  many  ufeful  improvementf 
in  pcaflical  aftronomy,  i 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in.  one  of  his  rural  retreats,  perceiving 
ripe  fruit  to  fall  from,  the  trees,  began  to.  explore  the  neafon  why 
an  apple,  ceafmg  to  be  pendulous,  fhould  rather  fall  than  rife. 
He  purfued  his  refearches  with  patience,  and,  with  true  fcicntifi- 
cal  precifion,  educed  from  that  ordinary  phenomenon  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  in  exa£l  proportion  to  the  magnitude^  and  other 
attributes^  of  the  mutually  attra(Sling  bodies. 

Th<? 
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TThc  fubjcft  of  the  produftion  now  brought  to  the  bar  of  cri- 
tical, was  prefcribed  by  an  incorporated  fociety,  no  kft 
aealous  than  foccefsful  in  their  labours  to  pronrrote  ufeful  letrn- 
iag.  It  firft  appeared  in  the  (hape  and  fize  of  an  academicitl 
exercife ;  and,  being  judged  both  fufceptible  and  worthy  of  en- 
Jargemer.t>  is  now  extended  to  two  moderate  volumesi,  replete^' 
with  treafures  of  knowl^^dge,  colle£bed  from  an  immcnfe  variety 
of  records,  and  arranged  with  that  perfedion  c.f  fkill,  which  aa 
eittinent  philofopher  terms  a  logkal  habit. 

The  paf5ap:e  felefted  for  an  extradl  merits  the  ferious  regard 
pf  all  our  fellow- fubje£^$-  In  the  Sges  prior  to  the  manifcld 
corruptions  of  our  divinely  pure  religion,  by  the  profane  ipii it 
of  a  domineering  priefthood,  much  had  been  done  for  the  inr 
troduftion,  eftabliihment,  and  cfftcacy  of  the  gofpel  in  this 
ifland»  Magnificent  churches,  monaiteries,  and  numcrou* 
fchools,  were  built,  endowed,  and  provitied  with  paftors,  pro- 
feflbrs,  and  teachers,  for  devotion,  hofpitality,  and  literature^ 
Jn  procefs  of  time  religion  was  perverted  to  the  purpofes  of  am- 
tuuco;  but  ftiil  the  fpirit  of  liberality  continued  to  augment  the 
Revenues  of  the  poor  and  of  the  church.  The  iimplicity  of 
primitive  manners  was  loft,  learning  confined  to  clorfters,  and 
the  faiutary  difcipline  of  the  gofpel  fuperfcded  by  abfurd  and  ri- 
gorouc  penances.  Yet  during  a  miilenium  of  ignorance,  diflb- 
iutenefs,  and  clerical  tyranny,  were  many  of  our  nobleft  flruc- 
tures  for  public  worfliip  eredkd;  and  our  two  famous  universi- 
ties^ not  only  e(l-abHfhed  by  charters,  but  enrichtd  with  pcrma- 
pent  funds,  which  keep  pace  with  the  ever-accumulating  ex- 
pence  of  provifions.  Though  charitable  foundations  charadterife 
thefe  times,  the  liberality  of  the  public  is  diverted  into  different 
channels.  We  have  lately  feen  a  huge  theatrical  pile  rife  almoS: 
jnftantaneoufly  in  our  metropolis,  from  voluntary  contributions. 
Had  a  church,  of  like  dimenfipns  and  the  fame  expence,  beta 
projected,  the  produce <)f  national  briefs,  for  a  century  to  comr,^ 
would  fcarcely  have  been  fuffic.ent* 

For  a  more  ample  account  of  the  topics  whence  the  utility  of 
divine  revelation  is  evinced,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  woik 
itfelf.  The  .tenets  of  a  paradoxical  pbilofc  pby,  derived  from 
the  fchool  of  deifm,  refolve  human  oblig^uon  into  the  lav^  or 
light  of  nature  5  t<='rms  which  modern  freethinkers  have  not 
tiik«n  care  to  diftinguifli.  Were  it  pofTible  to  colleft  the  dif- 
coyeries  of  reafon,  in  matters  ftri6lly  religious,  they  would  be 
extremely  few,  obfcure,.  and  inadequate  to  the  important  end^ 
evea  of  civil  govfernment.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Patriarchal,  Jewifli,  and  Chriftian  fyftems,  muft  ultimately  be 
derived  from  an  immediate  communication  with  the  Father  of 
Lights."  Jnfpiratiofi   fpine   of  our   modern  iceptics   will   not 

admit 
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9imit  to  be  poffible,  expedient,  or  capable  of  proof.  But  the 
Icgiflators  of  paganifm,  thcfe  adoiired  pupils  of  untutored  na- 
ture, profefiedly  Ir^imed  their  laws  and  religion  on  the  do<^rine 
«f  infpiration.  Let  the  laws  <>(  Cbrift  be  compared  with  thofe 
of  Lycurgus  or  Nurna,  ,  He  who  would  decide  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  muft  incur  the  imputation  of  ftrange  partiality.  Before 
the  Chnftian  era  extremely  imperfe£^,  and  often  cruel,  were  all 
the  heathen  codes  of  leg  flation.  Like  Draco's  laws,  they  were 
written  with  blood.  In  fubfequent  ages  they  acquired,  from 
^.€  humane  and  liberal  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  chara^ers  of  mo- 
«Ieration  and  equity,  formerly  unknown.  The  late  amiable  and 
excellent  Dr.  Leechman  fomewhere  fuggefts,  '  It  would  be  a 

*  work  for  a  treatife,  and  perhaps  a  very  ufeful  one,  to  trace 

•  our  the  civil  laws  \*hich  took  iheir  rife  from  the  fpirit  of 

•  Chriftianity,  and  to  delineate  their  happy  effects  on  focicty 

•  through  a  feries  of  ages.' 

Dr.  Ryan  has  been  more  attentive  toexpreffive  fentences  than 
wel'  urncd  periods.  The  following,  however,  is  an  excep- 
tor n:  '  Many  Scots  embraced  Chriftianity,  prompted  by  fome 

*  pious  Chriftians  who  fled  from  Britain  into  Scotland.'  We 
fufpciSl  (bme  over  light,  w^hich  mars  the  fenfe.  He  is  not  al- 
Hipays  happy  in  diOinguifliing  between  who^  whofe^  and  which.' 

*  A  code,  whofe  ipirit  is  adverfc  to  cruelty.'  As  fpirit  is^nen- 
tioFied,  code  is  perhaps  perfonificd.      *  Students,  from  many 

•  parts  of  Europe,  which  flocked/  &c. 

On  the  whole,  many  able  writers,  in  defence  of  divine  re- 
velation, have  merited  applaufe;  but,  in  the  particular  point 
which  this  author  undertakes  to  eftablifh,  it  may  truly  be  laid^ 

*  Thou  excellefl:  them  all.' 


Art.  III.  The  Hijfory  of  Devo^ijhire.  In  Three  Volumes.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele^  of  Polwhele^  in  Cornwall^  land  late 
ef  Ckrijl  Churchy  Oxford,  FaL  11.  4to,  2I.  2S.  ^  CadclU 
London,  1793. 

[  Continued  from  our  Number  for  June.  ] 

'T^HE  more  immediate  objefls  of  confideration,  in  the  volume 
-*•  before  us,  are  the  chorography  and  genealogies ;  to  con^ 
vcy  fome  idea  of  wh  ch  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  a 
few  extracts,  difl:ributing  them  under  the  following  heads : 
I.  Pi^ur  fque  Defcription-'T..  Drfcription  of  Gentlemen'' s  Seats^-* 
2*  Account  of  Par ijh  Churches — 4.  Hijlory  of  Families. 

I.  Pt^urejffui 
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I.    PiSurefque  Defcriptton^ 

*  From  the  defcnptions  already  given  in  the  •  natiral  hiftory,  and 
Other  parts  of  this  work,  Devonmire  hath,  indeed,  appeared  a  fcegb^ 
of  wild  irregularity,  and  what  I  have  ventured  to  term,  a  frafiureil 
county.  Hence  a  great  diverfity  of  objefts  calculated  to  excite  pl6a- 
fnre  and  admiration :  perhaps  this  iiland  affords  no  where  fu^h  a  va- 
riety fo  nobly  con  traded.— Here  we  have  landfcapes  enriched  with 
all  the  beauties  of  fertility,  and  in  an  high  flate .  of  cultivation ; 
there  opens  a  fcenery  untouched  by  any  hand  but  that  of  nature,  itt 
which  (he  hath  difplayed,  though  on  a  fmall  fcale,  views  iimilar  io 
thofe  of  the  moft  mountainous  and  difordered  parts  of  the  globc^ 
From  fo  broken  a  country  muft  arife  great  inconveniencies  to  the  tra- 
veller :  but  the  hand  of  art  hath  interpofed ;  and  he  is  accommo- 
dated with  firm,  even,  and  well-made  roads.  Nor  fhould  he  regret 
the  fteepnefs  of  the  hills,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  afcent,  wbilft  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  way  may  be  relieved  by  the  quick  fucceflion  of 
highlands  and  dales,  and  the  ihort  didances  between  our  houfes,  vil* 

lages,  and  towns And  the  numerous  enclofures  of  pafture 

and  cornlands  (the  fences  of  which  partly  confift  of  Ih rubs  and  trees), 
together  with  flourifhing  orchards  thickly  interfperfed,  fo  finely  m- 
verfify  the  fcene,  that  at  almoft  every  ftep  we  are  prefented  with  a 
new  and  charming  landfcape.  Even  in  the  more  inland  parts,  which 
have  not  the  advantage  of  fea-profpeds,  we  fcarcely  look  for  any- 
additional  beauty.  In  this  manner  is  the  eye  delighted,  during  the 
fpring  and  fummer  (eafons  in  particular,  whilft  the  bloom  of  our 
orchards,  and  the  flowers  and  fhrubs  in  our  hedges,  afford  ftill  far- 
ther pleafure.  But,  perhaps,  the  fteep  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
we  can  hardly  imagine  it  poffible  for  the  plough  or  cattle  to  go  over, 
prefenting  us  with  a  view  of  cultivation,  even  on  their  very  fummits^ 
may  be  deemed  the  chief  difcriminating  feature  of  this  county.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  and  the  eaftern  parts  of  Devonfhire, 
we  have  numberlefs  little  hills  (fome  of  them  very  abrupt),  thus  ren- 
dered produftive  by  induftry ;  and  in  the  north  and  the  ibnth  hams 
(particularly  the  latter)  this  Devonian  feature  will  often  meet  the 
eye  of  the  accurate  obferver.  In  the  mean  time,  the  more  open  and 
lefs  fertile  trads  are  rendered  highly  pleafing  by  the  force  of  con- 
trail to  a  pidlurefque  imagination.  In  fome  places,  large  woods  and 
coppices,  broken  by  fmall  enclofures,  have  a  fine  tf[t&.  as  viewed 
from  the  downs ;  in  others,  the  torrs  of  the  foreft  are  oppofed  to 
fpots  of  the  livelieft  verdure  within  reach  of  the  eye.  And  here,  at 
nearer  di dances,  we  fee  herds  of  catJtle  feeding  among  the  fcattered 
rocks — there,  all  the  bufy  varieties  of  the  farm.  ,  Even  in  winter, 

*  Mr.  Polwhele  frequently  refers  us  to  his  firft  volume,  though  zs 
yet  unpublilhed.  This  has  an  awkwardnefs  to  which  we  cannot  eafily 
reconcile  ourfelves.  Yet,  on  the  publication  of  the  firft  volume,' all 
lyill  be  well.    Thefe  references  conneft  the  difierent  parts  of  the 

work. 

this 
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this  county  feems  to  pofTefsthe  more  agreeable  chartns  of  landscape— • 
fuch  as  no  other  part  of  the  ifland  prefumes  to  emalate :  and  this  is 
principally  owing  to  th«  peculiarity  of  our  earth<:n  fences,  which  ex* 
ceed  in  height  mod  others  in  England,  and  are  full  of  evergreens*- 
And  our  hedgerow  trees,  though  l^ript  of  their  leaves,  are  fiill 
dafpcd  by  the  ivy>  and  often  by  tlM  periwinkle.  But  the  holly 
fpreads  for  (everal  miles,  without  interruption,  through  many  of  e»r 
hcclgc>;  formirg,  in  one  place,  an  impenetrable  Htuct  by  the  cloi«* 
nefs  of  its  boughs,  and  the  pricklinefs  of  its  leaves ;  i«  another,  fe- 
parating  iulo  diiiind  trees,  whofe  tall  and  ftraight  fteins  are  no  le^ 
elegant  than  their  glofly  verdure  and  fcarlet  berry*     Page  6. 

*  Wadakdmicwj  I  a  the  parilh  of  Whitftone,  is  one  ot  the  higbeft 
hilU  in  Devon,  ft  commands  a  vail  extent  of  country.  To  the  ibuth- 
and  fouth-wcft  Haldon  and  Lawrence-l'ower,  the  lo»f  windings  of 
tl^e  Exe,  the  city  of  Exeter  iiiclf,  and  Heytor-Rock;  and  to  ih<? 
weft  Dartmoor ;  and  the  hilb  of  Soroerlet  to  the  call ;  forna  a  Ihik- 
jug  part  of  the  pro.pe^^t.  Exciufively  of  thofe  in  ilie  City,  twenty- 
four  churches  may  be  feen  from  Wadilledown  ;  and  fixty  fail  of  ihips 
have  appeared,  at  one  time,  on  the  river  Exe,'  p.  56. 

*  To  the  fine  fcenery  within  the  parifti  ot  Drenx^flelgy^on  (or  *  the 
town  of  the  driiJs  upon  the  Teign')  I  have  alrfcaJ"  h«a  occaf^on  to 
advert.     But  the  banks  of  the  roinatitic  river  Vcigo  are  morr  :^c^^ 

liarly  attradive Where  the  Teigrv  r  lus  at  the  V'^k,    -i   the 

Moving  R^ck,  we  dcfcend  into  the  valley  amidil  vuil  mafles  ^f  granite j 
^Kid  looking  back,  when  we  have  reached  the  river,  we  U  rheui.  a5 
k  were,  barlUng  afunder,  and  only  prevented  irom  failing  by  their 
jchakis  of  ivy.  Jn  other  places*,  enormous  ledges,  over(hadowed  by 
oaken  foliage,  ??ppear  like  the  ruins  of  a  caftk.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cr(?«/pfi?— where  the  berry  of  the  mountain- 
alb,  here  remarkably  luxuriant,  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from  chafms 
of  rock  cncrulled  with  pale  mofs«  Tiie  views  from  this  i^ot  arc  dc- 
lightftiJ.  The  eye  repofes  with  plsafure  onthie  richnefs  of  the  woods 
of  Whiddon,  after  contemplating  precipices  that  ieem  ribbed  witk 
iron*  and  follows  the  receding  hills,  wave  after  wave,  tiii  they  are 
}fiiiin  aaure,'  p  67. 

*  I  have  already  noticed  the  rock  and  cafcade  at  Canon teig». 
This  waterfall,  fupplied  by  fprings  from  the  dowiifi  above,  was  pe- 
culiarly magnificent  in  the  September  of  1789,  as  it  had  been 
fWelled  by  the  extraordinary  rains  in  the  beginning  of  that  month* 
pafhlng  down  the  perpendicular  rock,  and  foaming  along  the  valley, 
^m'^h  duga  ma/Tes  of  moorlbone,  it  rufhed  towards  the  Teign  witirip 
lyildnefs  that  could  Only  be  rendered  more  romantic  by  the  chafing 
precipice  from  which  it  hW^  the  profufion  of  ivy  on  one  iid^  of  the 
rock,  and  the  branches  of  <)a^§  ^n^  other  foreft  trees  acrofs  the  tor-, 
fent,*  p.  74- 

*  In  a  ride  from  Chriftow  to  Bridford  church,  ^Stev  pafling  through 
narrow  lanes  overhung  with  wood,  that  entirely  excluded  the  pro- 
/^c£t,  r  entered  into  a  defile,  where  fuddenly  I  f;^w  myfelf  on  a  pre- 
cipjce  to  the  right,  with  a  deep  valley  at  the  bottom,  in  which  ^ 
(iream  gitrgled  among  faofTy  Hones,  a|:id  which  W^s  termipated'bv  a 
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ttul  amid  ft  a  clafter  of  cottages.  Beyond  the  valley,  vaft  leclges  of 
t-ock  were  piltd  up  on  the  pppofite  hill.  My  left  was  fkirted '  withi 
bold  woods  imperiiding  over  an  abrupt  declivity,  in  which  were  fe- 
veral  openings,  whenpe,  from  charcoal  pits,  light  wreaths  of  fmoke 

ilowly  afcendcd  through  the  trees.' 'I  cbfcfred  the  loofe 

clouds  hanging  ou  the  oppofitc  heights,  and  the  fun  gilding  tbc  hills 
b«neath  chem/  p.  76.  .  ( 

*  In  Trulbam  the  hills  are  rocky,  and  almoft  perpendicalar ;  th"© 
ftucmits  of  which  when  we  have  reached  with  extreme  danger,  by 
narrow  and  rugged  paths  called  parifti-roads,  we  look  down  pn  the 
deep  dell«  ina mediately  below,  altonifhed  at  our  raflinefs  in  afceading 
tjiole  heights  pn  horfeback.  Low  in  a  vale,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  church,  {lands  the  village  of  Trulham,  hoary  through  age;  and 
its  cottages,  diftindlly  feen  from  the  rock,  on  which  the  chUrch  is 
fituated,  logk  exxremely  fantaftic — fome  covered  with  mofs  that 
fcems  to  occupy  the  place  of  thatch,  and  others  curtained  with  iyy  %, 
Vi\\\\{\  little  gardens  intervene,  and  trees  of  different  kinds  chrovQ' 
their  branches  over  the  chimaey-tops/  p.  117. 

<  Chudleigh,  in  former  ages,  sibounded  much  in  wood  and  tim- 
ber; the  north-eaft  fide  of  the^  parilh  dill  retainii\g  the  name  of 
CkuJUi^b  W0odi,  As  we  defccnd  from  Haldon,  by. way  of  Hams', 
IP  the  town  of  Chudleigh,  the  great  marble  quarry  in  front  i» 
^lea&ngly  contrailed  with  feveral  little  villas  above  it,  as  they 
gl^am  through  tufts  of  trees,^  Sometimes  on  the  brow,  and  ibfl^ime^ 
on  the  fides  of  the  hills  that  wind  round  in  the  form  of  an  luupki' 
theatre,'  p.  ij8- 

*  Chimin gb'Ro€k  was  an  obje^  worthy  of  notice  in  the  natural 
iu^ry.     It  is>  perhaps,  one  of  «he  mo&  flriking  inland  rockt  m 

ihe  iflknd Viewed  from  the  weft,  it  is  a  b<^d  and  beaatU 

fyl  perpendicular  rock,  apparently  one  iblid  mafs  of  marUe.  Front 
the  ibnih-eafty  a  h(dlow  opens  to  the  view,  with  a  f^seam  rttffaing 
impetuoufly  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  here  and  there  checked  in  it» 
progreia  by  a  great  quantity  of  rude  ftones  fcattered  around.  And 
the  fcenery  is  in  fummer  rendered  more  attradive  by  aluxuriant  wood 
that  {ttms  proudly  to  bear  forward  it&  burthen  of  variegated  foliage 
on.the  opposite  iide/  p.  123. 

This  much  for  the  prefent :  ir>  our  nexf  article  we  {hall  pro* 
duce  the  remaining  extrafts,  together  with  fome  critical  ob- 
Jkfvations  on  this  fplendid  and  amttiing  work,  which  difplay* 
t^e  induftry  of  the  antiquarian,  the  precifion  of  the  pfailofapher^ 
and  the  animation  of  the  poet. 

[  To  h  continued,  J 
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Art.  IV.  Ferijhta's  Hjjiory  of  Deikan^  from  the  firjl  Md^ 
bummedan  Con^uefts :  a  Continuation  from  other  native  Writert 
of  the  Events  in  that  Part  of  India^  to  the  ReduSlion  of  its  Lsfi 
jMcnarchs  by  the  Emperor  Aulum  Geer  y/urungzebe :  alfiy  the 
Reigns  of  his  Succeffors  in  the  Empire  of  Hindoftan  to  the  prefent 
Day\  and  the  Hi^ory  of  Bengal^  from  the  Acceffim  of  Aliverdee 
Khan  to  the  Year  i^^O,  Comprifed  in  Six  Parts.  By  Jonathan 
Scotty  Captain  in  the  Eafl  India  Company^s  Service^  Perftan 
Secretary  to  the  late  Governor-General  Warren  Hafiings^  Efy* 
eind  Member  of  the  Jfiatic  Society  in  Calcutta,  pp.  832.  4to. 
Stockdale.     London,  1794. 

[  Continued  from  our  Number  for  July.  ] 

Extract  from  the  Tranflation  of  tcnftita's  Hiftory  of  the 
Dekkan  * 

*  OULTAN  Mahmood  Bhamenee  had  a  tafte  for  poetry,  and  wrote  cle- 
gant  vcrfes  Wmfclf.  He  fpoke  fluently  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages. When  profperous  events  occurred,  he  was  not  intoxicatexl  witk 
joy*  nor  immerfed  in  grief  at  the  attacks  of  misfortune.  He  never  co- 
habited but  with  one  wife*,  and  paid  great  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
divines,  of  whofe  company  he  was  very  fond.  In  his  reign  the  poets 
of  Arabia  and  Perfia  reforted  to  Dekkan,  and  were  benefitted  by  the 
gracious  flow  of  the  ftream  of  liberality.  Meer  Fyez  Oollah  Anjoo, 
who  preiided  on  the  feat  of  juftice,  once  prefenting  him  with  an  ode, 
was  rewarded  with  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  and  permitted  to  retire, 
covered  with  honours,  to  his  own  country.  The  fame  of  the  Sultan's 
mffability,  judgment,  and  munificence,  fprcad  fo  wide,  that  the  cele- 
brated poet  of  Shiraz,  Khaujeh  Hafiz,  determined  to  viiit  Dekkan; 
but  was  prevented  by  a  train  of  accidents,  which,  with  the  caufe  of 
his  intention,  are  thus  related: 

*  Meer  Fyez  Oollah  Anjoo  fent  this  famous  poet  a  prefent  witk 
a  letter,  intimating,  that  if  he  would  confer  honour  on  the  Sultan's 
dominions  by  his  approach,  and  make  Dekkan  the  envy  of  paradife  ^ 
by  his  bounty- (hcdd in g  prefence,  the  inhabitants  would  value  pro- 
perly fuch  an  hononr,  and  have  him  conduced  back  to  ShirasE^ 
enriched  to  the  he  ght  of  his  defires.  The  poet,  from  the  kind- 
Befs  and  aflTurances  of  Fyez  Oollah  Anjoo,  became  ardently  defirous 
of  vifiting  Dekkan.  He  difpofed  of  the  gifts  fent  him  among  his 
relations  and  creditors ;  and,  departing  from  sKiraz,  arrived  fafely  at 
Lar  f.  Here  he  affifted  a  friend,  who  had  been  robbed,  with  great 
©art  of  his  ready  money.  From  Lar  he  was  accompanied  to  Ormus, 
Dy  Khaujeh  Zien  al  Ab  ad  Dien  Hammadanee,  and  Khaujeh  Mahum- 
' '  ' 

•  Forming  near  the  whole  of  the  firA  volume. 
f  A  port  in  the  Pei'fian  gulph, 
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mud  Gazroonce,  who  were  alfo  going  to  vifit  Hindooflan.  Witk 
tbem  he  took  (hipping  in  one  of  the  royal  vefTels,  thatJiad  arrived  at 
Ormus  from  Dekkan;  but  he  had  not  weighed  anchor  when  a  ftoroi 
arofe,  and  the  fea  became  very  rough.  Hafiz  repented  of  his  jour- 
ney; and,  pretending  that  he  had  forgotten  to  take  leave  of  feme  of 
his  friends  at  Ormus,  left  the  (hip.  Having  written  the  following 
ode,  he  entrufted  it  to  be  given  to  Fyez  OolJah  Anjoo^  after  whicJi 
he  returned  to  Shiraz. 

*   O    D    E. 

•'  The  breeze  of  my  garden  is  not  to  be  purchafed  by  the  pofleffiom 
of  the  world. 

'  My  companions  rebuked  me,  and  faid.  Quit  this  fpot.  Wh^ 
wliim,hath  poffefled  thee,  that  thy  cell  is  not  to  be  valued  } 

'  Yonder  royal  crown,  on  which  is  fet  danger  of  life,  is  an  heart* 
cnticing  ornament,  but  not  worth  my  lofs  of  head. 

*  From  defire  of  pearls,  the  dangers  of  the  fea  appeared  cafy  td 
me;  but  I  miilook;  for  one  wave  is  not  to  be  appeafcd  by  treafures 
of  gold. 

'  Is  my  heart  difpirited  in  the  aflcmbly  of  friendfhip?  Ail  the 
gildings  of  art  are  not  worth  a  fingle  cup  of  geuv^rous  wine. 

*  If  Haiiz  choofes  to  retire  from  the  world,  contented  with  a 
little,  hundreds  of  pieces  of  gold  are  not  worth  one  inftant  of 
vexation.*  » 

*  When  Fyez  Oollah  received  this  ode  he  read  it  to  the  Sultan, 
who  was  much  pleafed  with  the  poetry,  and  obfcrved,  that  as  Hafix 
had  fet  out  with  intentions  to  viflt  his  court,  it  was  incumbent  upoa 
him  not  to  leave  him  without  proofs  of  his  liberality.  He  then  com- 
mitted a  thou  fand  pieces  of  gold  to  Mahummud  Ctfim  MeQiidce^one 
of  the  learned  in  his  court,  that  he  might  purchafc  with  it  what  was 
moft  acceptable  of  the  curious  produdlions  of  Hind,  and  fend  them  to 
the  poet  at  Shiraz ;  which  ^as  done  accordingly. 

'  Sultan  Mhamood  Shaw  was  fond  of  rich  and  curious  apparef, 
while  a  youth,  but,  upon  his  acccffion  to  the  throne,  wou'd  wear  no 
other  than  plain  white.  He  frequently  obferved,  that  kings  were 
only  tradees  of  the  divine  riches,  and  that  to  expend  more  upon 
themfelves  than  neceffity  required,  was  a  breach  of  iruft.  A  famine 
falling  out  during  his  reign,  he  kept  ten  thoufand  bul  ocks  on  his  own 
account conllantly  going  to  and  from  MaKva  and  Guzarat  for  grain; 
which  was  fold  out  to  the  people  at  a  cheap  rate.  At  the  cities  of 
Koolburga,  Bieder,  Candahar,  Elichuore,  and  Dowlutabad,  alfo  ac 
Chpole,  Dabul,  and  other  great  towns,  he  eft  .blifhed  fchools  fof 
;  orphans,  with  ample  foundations  for  their  Uipport.     He  appointed 

Iftipcnds  for' the  expounders  of  the  fcrip^ures  ard  the  Prophet's  hillory  ; 
and  g^ve  monthly  falaries  to  the  bind  in  all  hi5  c'ominiuns.  He  paid 
f  r^at  attention  to  Shekh  Scrraujo  ad  Dier,  vifited  him  in  his  laft  illneis, 
and,  going  often  to  his  tomb,  offeicd  prayers  for  his  happincfs ;  and 
(are  alms  to  the  poor  pilgrims.'. 
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Of  diat  part  of  his  work  which  Contains  a  narrative  of  tte 
operations  of  the  Empcior  Auluiftgeer  Aurung^fcbc,  our  author 
gives  the  following  account  at  the  opening  of  Volume  II* 

«  Having  in  the  preceding  volume,  as  f^r  as  authorities  could  be 
obtained,  brought  the  hiftorv  of  Dekkan  to  the  decline  of  her  two 
Ull  monarchies  of  (iolconda  and  Beejapore,  in  which  the  gradual 
ertCTOachments  of  the* Mogul  or  Dliely  emperors  are  mentioned  as 
far  down  as  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Shaw  Jehaun,  we  come  next  to 
the  operations  of  Aurungzebe,  his  fon.  He  caufed  their  final  diffo^ 
luticn  ;  but,  by  adding  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions  in  D-ekbn, 
deftroycd  a  balance  of  power,  the  want  of  wh'?ch  enabled  the  ftates, 
who  rofe  on  the  ruins  of  his  conquefts,  in  lefs  than  a  century  to  be 
the  chief  agents  in  rendering  the  empire  of  Hindooftan,  to  the  fa- 
Inily  of  Timyr,  a  mere  nominal  fovcrcignty.  It  will  be  recoUecled, 
that  Auruogaebe  was  governor  of  Dekkan,  on  the*  part  of  his  faihei* 
Siiaw  Jehaun ;  and  that  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  voluntc  he  had  jaft 
impeded  kvtr^  conditions  on  the  Sultan  of  Golconda,  when  be  was 
drtwim  from  his  operation*,  by  the  alarming  ftatc  of  affairs  at  the 
court  of  his  father.  .  , 

•  At  this  period  a  new  power,  the  celebrated  Scwajee,  fonndcr  ot 
the  Mharatia  dates,  was  riflng  into  notice;  an  atcuunt  of  wfccm  bc^ 
gins  the  following  pages.* 

The  narrative  which  tbcfe  pages'  contain,  as  we  are  in^ 
formed  by  Captain  Scott  in  a  preface,  is  a  free  tranflation  of  a 
journal  kept  by  a  Bondela  officer,  who  attended  Dulput  Roy^ 
the  crief  of  his  tribe,  in  all  Aurunezebe's  campaigns;  which 
was  prefented  to  the  Captain  by  the  Rajah  of  DuUeah,  a  g<-^. 
grandfon  of  Dulput  Roy,  when  our  author  afted  as  Perfuii  ia* 
tcrpretcr  to  Colonel  Popham  in  the  Ghoed  country. 

The  following  extras  from  this  fe^Siion,  being  the  third  part 
of  the  work  before  us  *,  will  {hew  that  rcfolution  or  firmncfi  of 
mind  is  not  confined  to  any  climate  : 

•  This  year  [1681]  died  the  Maharaja  JciTwunt  8ing,  near  6aU^ 
and  his  followers  brought  his  infant  children,  and  his  women  who 
did  n^t  burn  with  him,  towards  their  native  country.  Orders  were 
fent  to  condod  them  to  court,  where  on  their  arrival^  Aurongzcbc 
infilled  on  the  children  being  made  Mahummedans.  Upon  this 
the  Raajepooie  attendants,  determining  to  die  rather  than  fabinit 
to  this  order,  fled  with  their  charge  towards  the  Raja's  territories, 
arid  being  hotly  purftted  by  the  Emperor's  troops,  fouglit  valiairriy^ 
and  were  moltly  cut  to  pieces,  but  the  women  and  infants  arrived 
ikfely  at  Jodepoi-e.     After  this,  the  courtiers  brought  a  young  child 


.  •  The  two  firft  parts  are  not  di{lingu5(>>ed  by  titles  ;  but  they  mud 
he  thcfc:  I.  The  Tranflation  of  Ferifhta's  Hiftory  of  Dekkan; 
II.  What  is  cxtraatd  from  the  ♦  Biography  of  Nobles.' 

to 


fii  Ills  ihajefty^  and  pretended  he  was  the  Maharaja*!  foftj  which 
the  Emperor  feigning  to  believe,  had  bini  ciicumcifed^  named 
Mahummedee  Rauje,  and  educated  as  fuch.  The  Empero^  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  redfUnce  of  the  Raajepooces  to  his  comikiands,  marched 
io  expel  the  fons  and  relations  of  the  late  Raja  from  Jbdepore; 
i^ich  fort  fbon  fell  into  hiis  hands,  and  Raja  Ajeet  Sing,  with  the 
family,  tbok  flielter  in  the  rccelTes  of  the  mountains  and  woods* 
Inder  Sing  was  exalted  tO  the  rank  of  three  thoufand,  and  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Kauje;  but  as  the  dependents  of  the  late  prihce  and 
the  people  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  him  a  prbper  obedience* 
and  the  country  remained  long  in  an  unfettled  fiatei  he  was  degraded 
ixid  depoftd.* 

Under  the, general  head  of  the  hiftory  of  AurUngfcete's  ifuc- 
ccffors,  and  the  diWfion  Part  IV.  .we  have  nextj  memoirs  of* 
the  Mogul  empire*  by  Eradut  Khatt  Wazeh;  for  the  riianneir'of 
publifliing  which  Captain  Scott  apologifes  as  follows  [in  the 
fecond  leaf  aftet  page  123,  whichj,  according  to  a  fafliionable 
barbarifnl.  ift  printing,  being  the  firft  of  a  new  fericS  i&  notJ 
marked  by  any  number] : 

<  A  gt-eat  Dumber  Of  the  meihbirs  of  ErUdixt  Khsiii  having  been 
formerfy  printed  off  iti  the  year  1786,  and  fufficient  i^emaining  oil 
hand  fot  the  parpofci  I  hope  my  readers  will  excufe  their  l^ing 
bound  ap  in  the  order  of  connexion  and  time.  To  my  liberal  friends, 
tl^  r^pular  numbering  of*  pages  will,  I  trui^^  be  of  lefs  moment  than 
the  concenti;  the  I'eprinting  of  which  would  haVe  added  ve^  greatly 
to  my  expence,  and  but  little  to  their  accommodation ;  efpecidly  a» 
Eradut  ifhan  gives  a  jntich  more  fatisfadlory  account  of  trahfa^libns 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  f;^me  period  whom  I  eould  have  tranflated 
in  his  places' 

.  The  following  account  of  the  author  of  the  riaenvoirs  is  takea 
ijrom  the  *  Maiter  al  Amra,  or  Biography  of  Nobility^*  Writtca 
by  Sunifam  ad  Dowlah  Shaw  Nowauz  Khan^  prime  minifter 
to  SullabUt  Jung,  brother  and  predeceiTor  in  power  to  the  pre* 
fent  Nazim  of  Uekkan : 

.  *  Meet  Moobaric  Oollah  Eradut  Khan  Wakeh,  wat  the  fon  of 
*  Ifauk  Khan,  fon  of  Azim  IDian.  Both  his  grandfiither  ^nd  father 
Werfe  noblemen  of  high  rank.  The  former  was  Mecr  Bukhihi  to  the 
E'mperoi-  Jehaungeer,  and  the  latter  held  various  offices  of  import-- 
aiice  under  Shawjehaun  and  ^ulumgeer.  He  died  foon  after  his 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Oude.  His  title  was  alfo  Eradut 
lUian.  One  of  his  ions  (our  author)  had  his  title  conferred  upon- 
him,  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Aulumgcer  was  appointed  Fojc- 
daur  of  Jagueh,  and  at  other  periods,  of  Aurungabad  and  Mando  in 
Malwa.     in  the  reign  of  Shaw  Aulum  he  was  governor  of  the  Doab, 

,        I      ''j'  —     ^  >.>i*n  I'l   «  '"^ ■  ■    I,     .     w'li       ■ 

*  Afterwards  entitled  KefFaiut  Khan, 
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jind  the  iudmatc  friend  of  Moazim  Khan  Vizier.    He  died  iiv  Ad 
Uinc  6f  Ferokhfcrc.    His  abiliticf  as  a  poet  were  great,  and  lie  left 
a  volame  of  poems  behind  him.     His  fon  was  honoured  by  the  title 
erf  Hofticdaur  Khaw,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  Eradut  Khao,  and 
the  Fojedaiiry  of  Doohiperayeah  in  the  province  of  Malwa.     In  thef 
fjxth  year  of  Maburomud  Shaw,  he  attended  Afoph  Jah  toDckkan, 
and  after  the  viaory  over  Mubariz  Ktean  was  appointed  Dewan  of 
Dekkan,  with  tht  rank  of  four  thoufand.    He  was  afterwards  go- 
vernor of  Koolburga.  and  died  in  the  year  1157  [A.  D.  1744-1   He    , 
had  many  fons,  rooft  of  whom  drcd  in  his  life-time.    His  eldeft  for- 
▼iving  fcn,  Hafiz  Khan,  fixtccedcd  him  in  the  government  of  Kool- 
turga,  which  he  held  at  the  time  Shaw-nowauz  Khan  wrote  the 
Biography  of  the  Amras.' 

*  The  following  is  the  original  preface  by  Eradut  Khan : 

«  *rhtts  feyeth  the  compilei'  of  thefe  records  and  events,  an  humbler 
and  ftnful  flave,  Moobaric  OoUah  Eradut  Khan  Wazeb,  fon  of  the 
ihcltcred  in  mercy,  Keffaiut  Khan,  writer  of  the  Shekcfl;  whca  I 
had  finiihed  the  Kulmaut  Aleeaut^  it  enteredmy  mind  16  draw  up  a 
concife  relation  of  what  events  had  happened  to  myfelf^  while  I  was 
compoiing  that  work. 

*  I  have  obferVed,  that  delightful  fcenes,  and  the  focicty  of  fncnds, 
are  not  fo  ftriking  at  the  time  of  enjoyment  as  afterwards,  when  re- 
fle&d  in  the  mirror  of  recolledtion.  On  this  account,  I  write  doww 
mpft  pairing  occurrciKes ;  and  whenever  I  p«ruie  thenir  or  mminate 
upon  them,  a  particular  feeling,. a  furprifing  plcafurc,  and  aftoniftiing 
ccftafy,  prevail  in  my  mbd.  At  forfitmi  et  ^Um  hac  mtmntfft  jwo^- 
^//, — ViRG.    My  writings  alfo  ferve  as  a  memorial  to  my  friends. 

*  During  the  (hort  period  of  my  age,  which  has  this  day  amved 
at  the  foty-fonrth  year,  and  the  1126th  of  the  holy  Hijhcra,  fuch 
wonders  of  time,  fuch  aftonilhing  marks  of  the  power  of  the  Creator 
of  night  and  day  in  the  viciflitwks  of  worldly  affairs,  the  deftrudtion 
of  empires,  the  deaths  of  many  princes,  the  ruin  of  ancient  houfea 
and  noble  families,  the  fall  of  worthy  men,  and  rife  of  the  im- 
worthy,  have  been  beheld  by  me,  as  have  not  been  mehtk)ntd  by 
hiilory  to  have  occurred^  in  fuch  number  or  fuccefiion^  in  a  thoufand 
years. 

*  As,  on  account  of  my  office,  and  being  engaged  in  thefe  tranf- 
as^otos,  I  have  obtained  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  fotircey  of  moft 
events,  and  what,  to  others,^  even  information  of  muft  be  difficult, 
was  planned  and  executed  in  my  fight ;  and  as  I  was  a  (barer,  as  wdT 
as  fpe6tator,  of  ail  the  dangers  and  troubles,  I  have  therefore  re- 
corded them. 

*  My  intention,  however,  not  being  to  compile  a  hiftory  of  kings^ 
or  a  flowery  work,  but  only  to  relate  fuch  events  as  happened  within 
Hiy  own  knowledge,  I  have  therefore,  preferably  to  a  difplay  of 
learning  in  lofty  phraies  and  pompous  metaphors,  chofen  a  plain 
ftyle,  fuch  as  a  friend,  writing  to  a  friend,  would  ufe  for  the  purpofe 
of  laformation.  .  Inxieed,  if  proprid^  is  couched,  l&ftihefs  of  ftyle 
is  unfit  for  plain  truth,  ivhich,  pure  m  itfelf,  requires  only  a  fimple 
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delineation  *.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  readers  will  riot  loofen  the 
J'eifis  of  impartiality  from  their  hands,  nor  call  niy  modefty, 
ignorance.' 

In  the  famB  fpirit  of  modefty  and  good  fenfe  are  the  following 
obfcrvations,  prefatoiry  to  an  account  which  the  Khan  gives  of 
an  engagement : 

*  Every  one  knows  that  after  an  engagement  is  once  begun,  it  it 
impoffible  for  a  fingle  perfon  to  fee  more  of  the  operations  than  thofe 
on  the  immediate  ipot  of  his  own  poft :  how  then  can  I  fay,  I  diflin£lly 
viewed  every  change  of  two  lines  covering  ground  of  milejs  in  extent? 
Ad  author  once  read  to  Aurung^ebe  a  long  account  of  one  of  his 
battles  with  Dara  Shekkoh.  The  Emperor  obferved  at  the  conclufion^ 
that  he  miift  certainly  have  been  upon  a  high  mountain  during  the 
engagement,  which  he  had  feen  fo  minutely,  as  he  himfelf,  though 
Commanding  the  line>  and  mounted  on  an  elephant^  did  not  perceive 
one-third  ot  the  particulars  he  had  defcribed.  In  ihort,  I  ihall  only* 
relate  what  I  faw/ 

The  fifth  part  of  the  publication  under  review  being  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  hiftory  of  Aurungzebe's  fucceffors,  was  compiled 
Chiefly  from  Perfian  manufcripts ;  and  from  much  converfation 
with  many.priACipal  and  well- informed  natives  ort  the  fubjecSt  of 
their  hiftory^  our  author  cart  affert  the  received  authenticity  of 
the.  fa<fts  related,-:— The  Perfic  joui1*.al,  comprifed  in  this  part 
of  his  work*,  of  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  unprincipled  and 
inhuman  Rohllla  chief,  Ghokum  Kaudir^  was  written  by  aa 
eyc-witnefe  on  the  fcene  of  their  perpetration,  and  tranfmitted 
to  the  author  by  his  brother  Captain  Richard  Scott.  In 
this,  and  fuch  other  materials  as  would  bear  it,  literality,  as 
iltiuch  as  poflible,  has  been  obferved :  but  our  author  does  not 
pr^end  that  the  pages  which  make  up  this  part  of  his  work  are 
wholly  tr'anflations ;  fome  anecdotes  having  been  infer  ted  from* 
oral  information*  and  alfo  a  few  obfervations  on  charafters  and 
circumftances  or  his  own. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1787  a  confidcrable  body  of 
Mahrattas,  who  had  been  fent  to  colleft  a  tribute  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Jeypore  being  defeated,  Sindia  marched  into  that  coun- 
try with  his  whole  army.  He  advanced  within  a  fhort  diftance 
of,  the  capital  j  but,  having  fufFered  repeated  defeats,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  acrofs  the  Jumbul,  and  to  quit,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  .all  offerifive  operations;  leaving  garrifons  in  the  citadel  of 


♦  Here  our  noble  hiftorian  (hews  a  correflnefs  of  tafte  in  compofi- 
tion,  worthy  of  the  moft  refined  critic  in  Europe.  In  the  fecond  pa- 
ragraph of  this  preface  he  alfo  fhews  great  delicacy  of  fentiment. 

R  2  Agra 
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Agra  anrf  fcrtrcfs  of  Alice  Ghur,  in  hopes  of  their  koldihg  otfC 
ti!I  he  could  obtain  remforceirients  from  Dekkan.  The  evacu* 
ation  of  the  proyinces  of  Dhely  and  Agr^  by  the  Mahratta 
army  occafioned  a  fad  change  in  the  royal  aiFairs.  For  at  thi» 
crifis,  af  er  ih%  defeat  of  Sihdia^  ftaited  up  a  new  adventurer^ 
(he  moil  fatal  of  any  to  the  unfortunate  Shaw  Aiiium«  Qholaum 
Kaudir  Khan,  a  Rohilla  chief,  appearing  fudderiy  before  Delhy^ 
obliged  the  Emperor  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  Ameer  al 
Amra,  reduced  Aleeghur,  and  medftated  fiitore  conquefls,  for  the 
*ccomplilhment  of  which  it  was  part  of  his  plan  to  raife  contri- 
butions of  money  for  the  fupport  of  his  troops  from  thtf 
£n  peror. 

The  degraded  and  wretched  fitoation  of  the  once  auguft  fe- 
^ily  of  Timur,  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  tranfiation  of  a 
jour.ial  of  the  monftrous  tranfadUons  of  the  unfeeling  Gholaum 
iCaudir,  from  the  dethronement  of  Shaw  Aulum  to  the  flight 
from  tbe-city  of  that  cruel  ^aitor. 

'  JouitNAL,  July  26th,  1788.— About  feven  in  tke  morning 
Meerza  Ifmaeel  B&g  Aurith  his  officers  anfd  Meerza  MottoUob  Khan^ 
repaired  to  Gholaum  Kaudir,  who  was  &ated  in  the  hall  of  pnvate 
audience;  and^  after  fome  converfation,  fent  repeated  demands  of 
money  from  the  Emperor,  through  the  Navob  Na£ir.  Meerza  Mut- 
tullub  obferved,  that  had  his  majefty  pofleflfed  futh  a  ebnidfcrable 
fum,  his  affairs  would  not  have  fallen  into  fuch  extretohy.  He  wa* 
commanded  to  be  filentby  Gifblaum  Kaudir ;  who  at  leng^  fcnt  two^ 
attendants  to  bring  Bedar  Bukht,  fon  of  the  £«ip^rdf  Amned  S^aw^ 
This  prince  being  condu6led  into  the  oratory,  was  feated  oa  the 
dirone,  and  the  cullomary  falutations  of  royalty  made  to  khii  by  die 
chiefs.  Gholaum  Kaudir  then  difpatohed  Shaw  AuliHn^  witl^  fiiseteea 
princes,  his  ions  and  grandlbps,  under  a  guard,  to  the  apartisent  called 
Noor  Mahal.  '  After,  this  a  difpme  arofe  between  Gholaum  Kaudir 
and  Ifmaeel  Beg,  concerning  the  latter's  remaining  in  the  palace, 
and  Ifmaeel  Beg  *  at  length  departed  in  wrath  to  his  camp. 

*  July  28th. ^Thrs  day  the  Frincefs  Mallekeh  Zutomanch,  afiiled 

by  the  Navob  Na^lr,  fearched  the  apartments  of  fourteen  of  Shaw 
Aulum's  women,  and  ordered  all  their  money  and  ttk€ts  to  be  col- 
lefted  in  the  oratory ;  aftfer  which  they  delivered  them  to  Ghol^n 
Kaudir  Khan.  The  effects  of  Meerza  Akbe^  Shaw  were  coniA:ated^ 
Bedar  Shaw  conferred  the  rank  of  Ancer  ai  Amra  on  Ghohun^ 
Kaudir  Khan.  Informatiofi  was  lodged  that  Meeraa  ^Aiadoo  had 
privately  conveyed  foarteen  cakes  of  bread  and  ibiM  water  to  Shaw 
Aulum.  The  mercilefs  Rohilla  ordered  the  benevolent  prince  to  be 
beaten  With  clubs ;  but  the  attendants  refufed  obedience.    Mallekeh 


•  Who,  after  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in  the  field,  had  taken  it- 
veral  places  from  them,  and  laid  fiegc  to  Agra,  under  pretence  of 
the  imperial  orders. 

Ztimmaneh 
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Zammaneh  (ent  to  Shaw  Aulu^,  dedrine  him  to  give  up  his  buriec^ 
treafures,  and  he  (hpuld  be  rcinftated  on.  his  throne.  He  replied,  he 
lyas  weary  of  fuch  empire.  Agga  S.undal  complained  to  Bedar 
Shaw  of  the  diftrefled  iituation  of  the  4«pofed  fovereign  and  his  fa- 
mily, perifhin?  with  hunger.  The  Shaw  gave  him  ^vt  rupees,.  iThe 
Agga  obferved,  the  fum  was  infufficient  for  fuch  a  number,  even 
for  a  meal.  Bedar  aiTured  him  he  had  no  more  money  in  his 
|)offcffion. 

*  Auguft  xft,  1788.-^— The  Navob  Nadr  and  the  cimuchs  reprc- 
fented  to  the  Emperor  that  they  had,tby  fevere  chaftifement,  extorted 
a  difcovery  from  fome  of  the  ladies  of  the  haram  of  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  iilver  plate,  with  forae  jewels.  He  ordered  them  to  be  fent 
to  Gholaum  Kaadir.  Meerza  Buddo,  an  andeot  {>rii\ce9  uncle  to 
Shaw  Aulum>  was  feized  by  the  Rohilla,  and  a  demand  made  of  a 
lack  of  rupees  Pleading  inability,  he  was  deliye.red  to  thepeoo$ 
to  be  flogged.  To-day  Gholaum  Kaudir  went  to  Shaw  Aulum> 
^d  threatened  him.     The  unhappy  prince  replied,  *  What  I  h^, 

*  you  have  taken ;  but,  if  you  think  I  conceal  fome  treafures  withiii 

*  me,  rip  up  my  bowels  and  be  convinced.'  The  traitor  then 
aiTured  }^m,  if  he  would  difcover  his  hoards,  he  ihould  reafcend 
his  throne.  6haw  Aulum  anfwered,  *  I  have  no  ambition  left; 
•'may  God  prote£k  you,  who  have  laid  me  afide:  I  am  content 
'  with  my  fate.'  The  Rohilla  then  proceeded  to  the  apartments 
^  the  brothers  of  Shaw  Aulum,  and  threatened  them  with  punifh* 
saent;  Four  trvmlu  .of  wearing  apparel,  a  few  triAing  jewels, 
j^nd  a  iilver  bedftead  only,  were  foiiad  in  them  on  the  iftti^ft 
fearch.  The  Navob  Nazi^  repents,  now  too  late,  of  his  conduit; 
and  .will  have  more  caufe  every  day.  Ifmaeel  Beg  is  treating  with 
^india,  who  has  pf  omifed  to  give  him  a  jaghire  and  command  in  his 
^my.        ' 

*  Anguft  2d.  To-day  perfops  were  fent  to  dig  up  the  floors  of  the 
apartments  of  Meerza  Buddoo.  Some  jewels,  plate,  and  wearing  ap-* 
parel,  were  found.  The  prince  and  his  family  were  ordered  to  b^ 
Kept  without  food;  but,  at  the  earneft  intercefflon  of  Meerza 
Hinga,  uncle  to  Bedar  Shaw,  it  was  allowed  them.  Gholaum 
Kandtr  to-day  roughly  demanded  from  the  Emperor  the  whole  fum 
he  had  promifed  for  his  throne.  Bedar  Shaw  faid,  '  He  had  given 
<  ev^  ^^S  ^  y^^  difcovered,  and  deflred  the  jewels  might  be 
'  valued.'    The  Rohilla  replied,  *  Jewels  were  to  him  of  no  valu^ ; 

*  1^  Bl^il  haye  money,  or  plate  to  coin.'  A  meiTagi^  coming  from 
the  Princef^  Mallekeh  Znmmaneh,  that  ihe  wl(hed  to  fee  him,  he 
\yould  not  go,  but  abuled  her  to  the  eunuchs  who  brought  the 
compliment.  Bedar  Shaw  entreated  him  ,to  be  pacified,  and  every 
exertion  ftxould  be  ufed  to  procure  money.  The  Sultan  would  have 
embraced  him,  but  the  wretch  drew  back,  and  retired  in  difplea- 
fure  ;  after  which  he  fent  a  band  of  Afghauns  to  guard  the  royal 
perfan>  and  extort  money.  They  threatened  to  pull  Bedar  Shaw 
from  his  throne,  and  corred  him  with  blows;  upon  which  he 
exclaimed,   *  If  this  is  empire,  the  fcanty  ineal  I  enjoyed  when 

*  among  the  confined  princes,  was  fweet  indeed.'    The  Afghauns 

R  3  ^  ordered 
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ordered  htpi  to  be  iilcnt,  faying,  '  They  had  nilned  Shaw  Aolym 
«  in  an  inftant,  and  what  was  he  better  than  him.'  Guards  werc^ 
^fo  placed  over  the  Begums  Mallekeh  Zuipn^ineh  and  Sahebeh, 
Klhal;  and  Gholaum  Kaudir  itiformcd  them,*  that  as  the  worl4 
•  wodd  now  at  any  rate  call  him  traitor,  he  was  refolvcd  to  fciz^ 
«  the  whole  property  of  the  royal  family.*  The  Navob  Nazir 
trembles  for  his  fafety,  and  has  difcharged  his  attendants.  Sevcu 
lacks  of  rupees  are  demanded  from  him. 

'  Auguft  3d.  To-day  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan  feated  *  hlmfelf  in  the 
prefence  of  Bedar  Shaw  f,  and  fmoked  his  hookah  before  him ;  ftretch- 
ing  out  his  feet  on  the  royal  mufnud,  at  the  fame  time  infullingj 
him  by  abufive  language/ 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 


Art.  V.  Britijh  India  analyfed — ^he  provincial  and  revenue 
E/iabliJhments  of  Tippoo  Sultamiy  and  of  Mahomedan  and  Bri' 
tijh  Conquerors  ^  Htndojlan^  Jlated  and  confidered. '  In  Three 
Parts,  pp.  1023;  ^vo.  3  vols.  JefFifey,  Pall-Malli  De- 
brett,  Piccadilly.     London,  1793. 

*Tp HE  author,  in  an  introduction,  explains  the  original  objeA 
^  of  this  publication,  and  declares  his  motives  for  inveftigat- 
ing  the  principles  of  Indian  adminiftration.  Mr.  Francis  faid, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Dundas's  principles  and 
declarations,  though  barren  and  unproduSive  *in  his  handsj^ 
would  not  be  ufelejs  in  his  own.  It  becomes  neceflary,  there- 
fore, Mr,  Grevillc  [the  author]  obferves,  for  thofe  who  diffent 
from  any  part  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  to  examine  the  foundations 
of  Mr.  Francis's  plans,  and  the  extent  of  the  meafures  whicl\ 
his  honour  urges  him  to  inculcate,  and  which  he  has  fo  fuccefs- 
f^lly  difFufed^'among  the  moft  eminent  men  of  this  country,  and 
cpntinue$  to  promulgate.  ^  The  revenue  regulations  of  Tippoo 
*.  Sultaun,*  continues  Mr.  Greville,  ^  appeared  conclufive  both 
^  againft  Mr.  Francis  and  Sir  John  Shore's  revenue  plans;  from 

*  fentiments  of  humanity  which  had  been  awaked  during  the 

*  excrcife  of  a  delegated  truft,  and  were  not  ftifled  after  the 

*  duty  had  ceafed,  I  had  fent  a  copy  of  that  work  to  the  prefs, 

*  that  it  might  be  known^  when  1  read  the  following  article  in 

*  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  i8th  of  July,  1793:7-"  We 
"  arc  happy  in  b'eing  able  to  ftate  to  the  public,  that  the  hu- 

•  The  higheft  difrefpedl  he  coulc^  be  guilty  of  to  the  fpvcrcign. 

+  Whom  Gholauxi^  Khan  had  feated  as  a  pageant  on  the  throne  of 
Shaw  Aulum,  '  .      ^ 

«*  manQ 
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•**  mane  and  rational  principle  for  which  Mr.  Francis  has  for 
**  y^ar^  contefnded,  in  behalf  of  the  natives  of  India,  namely,^ 
**  that  the  ruling  power,  let  it<:  title  to  the  dominion  be  what 
**  it  would,  neither  was  nor  could  be  proprietor  of  the  (oil,  is 
•'  now  eftabliflied  by  fuch  direft,  pofitive  evidence,  as  it  is  not 
"  in  the  power  of  rapacity  itfelf  to  controvert,  th' ugh  fup-^ 
^  ported,  as  it  has  been,  by  fophiftry,  fraud,  and  falfehood.— , 
"  We  have  taken  the  following  Curious  document  from  the 
"  Supplement  to  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  dated  the  27th  of  De-, 
^  ccmber,  1792 ;  and  we  give  it  to  our  readers,  not  only  as  a 
**  proof  of  the  learning  and  benevolence  of  the  excellent  au- 
**  thor,  but  of  the  pra6Hcal  utility  of  the  learning  and  talents 
"  of  ftudious  men,  when  applied,  as  they  have  been  uniformly 
*^  by  Sir  William  Jones,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind." — Here 
follows,  in  the  daily  paper  now  quoted,  an  extract  m  confir- 
mation of  the  above  pofition,  from  the  preface  to  the  Ab 
Sirajigyah,  lately  publiflied  by  Sir  William  Jones — after  which 
Mr.  Greville  fays,  *  Among  the  various  literary  obligations  we 

*  owe  to  Sir  William  Jones,  I  had  reckoned  the  evidence  in 

*  Sacontala  of  the  antfquity  of  the  corn  rent,  ftated  in  the  Ayeea 

*  Akberry  to  have  been  the  cuftom  of  Bengal,  gracioufly  cpn- 

*  tinued  by  the  emperor  to  his  Hindoo  fubjeSs.     When  I  had 

*  heard  that  Sir  William  had  commented  on  the  revenue  fyf- 

*  tern  of  Bengal  in  1792,  I  flattered  myfelf  that  we  fliould,  on 

*  his  authority,  know  whether  the  definition  of  Zemindar,  or 
^  colledlor  of  the  royal  or  jaggeer  lands,  is  corre<S? 

*  Whether  crown  lands,  annexed  to  offices  civil  or  military, 

*  with  fervices  fpecified  in  the  funnuds  were,  in  the  Mogul 

*  fyftem,  or  ought  to  be  in  juftice  and  policy,  more  dependent 
*on  the  fovereign  than  cultivated  lands  held  by  the  Reyut,  with 

*  rent  or  tribute  fpecified  in  the  Pottah,  or  heritable  leafe  of  the 

*  cultivator  of  the  foil  ? 

*  Whether  funnuds,  or  written  commiffions,  grants,  or  leafes, 
^  in  India,  can  be  diftinguiflied,  without  infpe^ting  them,  any 

*  more  than  a  freehold,  copyhold,  or  annual  leafe  can,  in  Eu-- 

*  rope,  be  diftinguiflied  without  perufing  the  leafe  ? 

*  Whether  reference  to  a  public  regifter,  as  in  the  regifter 

*  eounties  of  England,  would  not  in  India  be  lefs  vexatiou^:  than 

*  to  abolilh  the  public  regifter,  and  refer  titles  to  fuits  in  a  mo- 
'  dern  court  Dewannee  Adaulet, — I  was  chagrined  to  find,  ovi 

*  Sir  William  Jones's  authority,  that  reference  to  additional 

*  Mahomedan  authority  is  yet  neceflary  to  decide  whether  any 

*  fpecies  of  property  w^s  compatible  with  the  Koran ;  and  to 

*  read  the  refult  of  nine  years  obfervations  of  Britifh  manage- 
^  tnent,  comprifed  in  a  few  ethical  fcntences,  which  all  modern 
5  difputants-will  adopt,  for  they  all  profcfs  ethics,  though  every 

R  4  *  pra6Ucal 
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*  pradical  expeiiment  has  produced  injuftice  and  extortlpn^i^^ 

*  When/  continues  Mr,  Grcvillc,  *  I  law  Ais  extrad,  at  onco 

*  conifoundcd  with  Mr,  Francis's  fyftem,  I  felt  that  I  might  b^ 
^  confounded  with  the  advocates  of  lawlefs  rapine ;  and  I  de- 
*.  teroiincd,  after  a  part  of  the  Myforcan  regulations  were 
^  printed  off,  to  didinguiQi  the  principles.of  different  periods; 

<  this  late  decifion  incr^ed  the  defeds  [of  his  publication]  U)  a 
^  carelefs  arrangement.     If  it  ihall  be  intelligible,  my  objeA 

.  ^  will  be,  perhaps,  better  anfwered  than  if  I  had  gone  out  of 
^  my  own  room  to  feek  information,  or  to  advife  even  with  a 
^  fingle  perfon.  What  1  ftate  is  from  recolle<5lion  of  paft  mea- 
^  fures,  and  from  materials  which  I  had  coIk3i4  for  my  privatQ 
^  information  \  and  what  I  compfiunicate  from  my  private  car<» 
^  refpondence  will  not  be  bialTed  by  partiality  to  private  friends, 
^  nor  to  particular  admioiftrations.    Having  never  entered  ioCo 

<  covenants  with  the  Company,  nor  at  any  time  ftared  in  its 

*  intercftst  it  may  be  inquired  why  J  take  this  trouble;  My  an* 
^  fwer  is  fbort :  I  have  followed  the  pro2re(s  of  friends  through 

*  every  part  of  India ;  my  mind  often  bangs  over  Ae  honour- 
^  able  graves  of  much-lamented  friends  in  India ;  I  enjoy  the 

*  fociety  of  others  who  have  returned  with  honour  to  Great 

*  Britam  I  and  others  yet  remain  in  India  whom  I  i^efpeft  and 
^  value.     I  do  not  publifh  for  them;  J  have  reckoned  life  well 

*  fpent  whep  it  founded  the  bare  hope  of  deferving  fri^ndfliip; 

*  and  I  do  not  reckon  it  a  facrifice  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  the 
^  hope  of  contributing  to  the  protei^ion  of  millions  of  fcUow- 

*  fubjcds,  who  will  never  be  confcious  of  my  exiftence.''— 
Mr.  Greville,  having  thus  apologifed  for  his  publication,  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  principles  of  the  a£t  for  fettling  the  govcri^- 
ment  and  trade  of  Britilh  India  in  1793,  in  as  far  as  ^cy  afC 
intended  to  conne£t  Great  Britain  with  Briti(h  India  i  and,  bav« 
ing  e;^mine4  the  political  and  territorial  management  of  Jndia 
with  regard  to,  i.  foyereignty;  2.  tra^ej  an(^  3,  the  rights 
of  the  fubje£t  \  he  concludes  that  Mr,  Dundas  has  re^ii  to 

,  fufpend  his  Hnal  judgment  and  decifion  on  tbofe  fubjeds,  until 
tc  Ihall  receive  better  information. — With  regard  to  tlje  cxpe-» 
rimental  fetdement  of  Bahar,  be  affirms,  from  feriou$  ^onyic«^ 
tion^  that  the  errors  of  that  plan,  rendered,  if  poffible,  pcrma«» 
nent  there,  and  extended  to  the  reft  of  Britifli  India,  will  un- 
intentionally QC^afion  more  calamity  to  tl^c  natives  of  India 
than  any  former  experiment.  Qn  the  laft  of  the  three  heads 
juft  mentioned*  he  wilhes  the  commifHoners  for  carrying  the 
aft  of  1793  into  execution,,  when  they  prepare  layrs  for  die 
fan£lion  of  parliament,  to  remernber  an  axiom  which  paft  ex- 
perience of  mankind  will  confirm,  s^nd  v/hich  Mr-  Grant,  more 
ib^no^ce,  has  held  forth ;  <  ftoirfd  ffftri^v?  1^WS|  unaccom- 
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^  panted  by  reafon,  be  writeen  in  Hood,  and  Minos  himfelf  be 

♦  the  judge,  diey  will  be  as  the  dead  letter  of  tyranny,  oppp&d 
^  b]r  bold  neceffity,  or  eluded  by  the  timid  craft  and  villainy  of 

*  flavcry.* 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  confider  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  Brittfli  India  under  Mahomedan  and  Britifh  con- 
querors, and  to  deduce  a  plan  for  Britifh  India,  conneded  with 
flie  priYKtples.  of  the  aft  for  fettling  the  government  and  trade  of  * 
Britifli  India.  Next  follow  the  Myforean  regulations,  tranflated 
by  Burrifli  Crifp,  Eftj.  from  the  Perfian  orfginal,  under  the 
feal  of  Tippoo  Sultaun^  in  the  poiTeffion  of  Colonel  John  Mur-» 
ray,  an  officer  on  whom  Mr.  Greville  beftows  the  higheft 
prake;  ^ich  regulations,  he  obferves  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixcdj  are  the  moft  accurate  delineation  of  the  modern  Ma- 
homedan government  ihit  has  appeared.— Next  in  order,  ia 
(his  analyfis,  come 

Pl»ANS  for  Britifli  India  conncfted  widi  the  principles  of  the 
IttW  a£l  1793-^An  abridgment  of  that  a^t — Claufes  of  ads 
which  ^onftitute  the  Magna  Charta  of  Britifli  India;  and  pro- 
vincial eftabliHiments  of  Mahomedan  conquerors  in  the  Bengal 
provinces  and  the  northern  circars.  Under  this  head  we  have 
the  regulations  refpe£ting  the  officers  of  the  crown ;  officers  of 
the  revenue;  the  h/lzi^omedzn  fyft6m  of  revenue;  the  nature 
and  iburces  of  revenue  j  Torrib  Mull's  fyftem  of  iinance ;  the 
divifion  of  the  provinces;  military  tenure;  civil  tenure;  an- 
cient regulation  of  the  f pinage  j  the  financial  fyftem  of  the 
peccan  ai^d  of  Beng^ ;  the  mode  of  fettling  the  Juma^abundy  * ; 
the  forms  of  fcttlement;  a  concife  abftradt  of  the  Kherr.je 
Tomiha  and  fraudulent  alienations  in  the  northern  circars;  a 
concife  abftrafl:  of  the  revenues  and  alienations  in  Bengal  in 
1765 :  a  deduction  from  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  Soubah- 
4any  of  Bengal,  with  general  refledtions  on  the  relative  circum- 
fiances  of  Great  Britain  and  India, — ^All  thefe  particulars  are 
contained  in  Part  I.  of  this  publication i 

Part  II.  comprifes  the  provincial  eftablifliments  of  Britifli 
(K>nquer<H'S ;  the  principle  of  the  Company's  government  at 
tine  period  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Dew^nnee  f?  which  prin- 

tp-     '    '  ■    '  «     "  ' ^ 

9  An  {Recount  containing,  ift.  The  name  of  the  Reyot  [Ryot]; 
^d.  The  quantity  of  land  which  he  tills;  3d._The  rate  at  whic^h?  " 
pays;  4th,  The  prop;  and,  5th.  The  total  amount. 

+  The  public  revenue. — Mr.  Greville  has  given  a  gloflary  for  the 
interpretation  of  \)^  Uyfyx^^n  rtJgul^UOiw  j  but  ftr  nothing  more  in 
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ciple  was  a  fyfiematic. deviation  firom  the  equity  of  the  Mogtd' 
lyftem. — Mr.  Greville  then  enumerates  the  financial  experi* 
ments  of  the  Dewan  {treafurcrs  or  colledlors  of  the  public  re- 
venue], under  the  orders  of  very  refpedable  and  able  fervants' 
of  the  Company,  to  virhc^e  lot  it  fell,  to  endeavour  to  combine 
all  the  profiu  of  the  Mogul,  the  peculations  of  the  Soubah  to  a 
rack-rent  of  the  territory,  by  a  revenue-adminiftration  fuppofed 
to  correfpond  with  the  Mogul  fyftem,  fupported  by  the  force  of 
Britifh  arms^:  a  veil  of  nominal  government  which  naturally 
threw  the  whole  of  the  detail  into  the  hands  of  native  managers; 
and  which,  during  the  flrft  period  of  the  Dewannee,  or  Ma« 
bomed  Reza  Khan's  adminiflration.  was  ftridly  adhered  to.-« 
Under  the  confuGon  real  and  artificral  of  this,  began  the  fecond 
period  of  the  Dewannee,  by  Mr.  Grant  called  provincial  ad- 
miniftration.  Mr.  Hafiings  was  called  on  at  this  period  to  pro- 
duce an  oftenfible  plan ;  the  occafion  of  which  arofe  from  the 
neceifity  of  putting  a  period  to  the  native  adminiftradon,  under 
the  veil  of  double  government  impenetrable  even  to  proprietors 
and  diredors.  In  this  (late  was  the  fyftem  of  revenue  ma- 
nagement when  the  Icgiflature  of  Great  Britain  prefcribed  an 
amendment.  A  fupreme  civil  government,  a  fupreme  court  of 
judicature,  a  limitation  of  the  Company's  dividend,  an  alTump- 
tion  of  three-fourths  of  the  furplus  of  the  net  revenues  in  behalf 
of  the  nation,  and  the  feparation  of  the  revenue  from  the  com- 
mercial department,  were  the  principal  features  of  Lord  North's 
plan  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  Britilh  India,  to  preferve 
it  for  Great  Britain,  after  He  had  ably  afierted  the  rights  of  the  . 
ftate  againft  the  claims  of  the  Company  to  the  territory. 

The  third  period  ofthe  Dewannee,  1785,  is  that  in  which  die 
Governor-general,  Mr.  Macpherfon,  in  Bengal,  vras  employed 
in  reducing  to  praftice  reforms,  which  in  England  the  greateft 
abilities  were  engaged  in  reducing  to  pra^lical  theory.  The 
decreafe  of  charges  in  the  different  departments  during  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  (hort  adminiftration,  forms  fo  great  a  refource  to 
the  government  of  Bengal,  that  ought  not  to  have  pafted  un- 
noticed by  any  accurate  examiner  of  the  different  adminiftra- 
tions,  with  a  view  of  eftablifhing  principles  of  fixed  govern-, 
ment.  The  ,  arrangements  introduced  by  Mr,  Macpherfon, 
immediately  tending  to  a  real  difRifion  of  kno^yledge,  and  to  a 
real  prafticablc  control  of  Britifh  India,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved and  continued,  were  a  new  calendar,  or  abridgment  of 
the  Bengal  government,  in  the  form  which  has  ever  fincc  beea 
ufually  made  part  of  the  Court  Calendar  in  England.  The  ho- 
nourable diftinftion  of  a  baronetage,  continues  our  author, 
followed  his  fuperceflion,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Company, 
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Mtherto  widiout  their  liberality*,  have  acknowledged  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reforms  completed  during  his  adminiftration,     ^  I 

*  could  not  pafs  over  this  period,'  Tays  Mr.  Greville,  *  from 

*  which  I  have  derived  much  inftruSion,  without  directing  the 

*  public  attention  to  it,  particularly  as  Sir  John  Macpherfon 
^  has  for  fome  time  been  abfent  among  the  Durbars  of  the  con- 

*  tinent  of  Europe,  and  Mr,  Grant  has  been  judicioufly  fettling 
^  the  Poul  Bundobuft  with  his  tenants  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 

*  where  the  Board  of  Control  might  fend  for  the  original  na- 

*  tive  accounts  of  Britifh  India,  under  the  Mogul  feal  of  office, 

*  and   for  the   valuable  hiftorical  library,   in  Perfian,  which, 

*  with  fo  much  modefty,  Mr.  Grant  refers  to  in  the  extradi  I 
^  have  made  from  his  Political  Survey  of  the  Northern  Circars; 

*  which  information,  I  believe.,  could  not  be  obtained  in  any 
f  public  or  other  private  colled^ion  in  Europe/ 

The  next  period  furveyed  by  our  author,  is  that  of  Lord 
Cornwailis,  with  Sir  John  Shore  at  the  head  of  the  revenue  de- 
partment; when,  in  coniequence  of  certain  changes  in  prin- 
ciples of  government,  it  became  neceflary  to  make  changes  in 
pftablifhed  regulations.  We  have  under  this  important  period, 
an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  courts  of  judicature  in  Britifh  In- 
dia; of  alienations  of  revenue  connefted  with  political  error; 
the  neceffity  of  conftantly  fuperin tending  the  affairs  of  Britifh 
Ipdiaj  the  political  neceffity  of  a  general  plan  for  Britiih  India; 
the  commercial  neceffity  of  a  general  plan  for  Britiih  India; 
Inonopolies ;  and  the  benefit  of  parliamentary  control :  all  o(F 
y^hich  topics  are  illuftrated  by  documents  and  obfervations,  into 
a  detail  of  Which  the  limits  of  our  Journal  forbid  us  to  enter. 

*  To  fubftitute  a  perfeft  fyftem  [for  the  government  of  Britifh 
*.  India]/  fays  our  author,  ^  would  require  more  ability  than  I 

*  am  poffeffed  of;  and  the  information  relative  to  Britiih  India, 
<  as  yet,  is  not  fufficiently  diftin<St  to  affume  the  form  of  a  pcr- 
^  kdb  fyftem.  This  object  can  only  be  attained  by  afcertaining 
^  the  real  circumftances  of  Great  Britain  and  Britifli  India. 

•  The  Company  has,  on  feveral  occafibns,  (hewn  princely  libe- 
rality, bat  thofe  occafions  not  always  iudicioufly  chofen;  while,  iu 
other  inftances,  they  have  harafl'ed  and  ruined  individuals  in  their 
fervice,  who  had  defended  and  promoted  their  interefts  at  the  rifk 
of  their  lives,  and,  on  critical  and  alarming  occafions,  the  voluntary 
expenditure  of  their  fortune;  and,  when  that  failed,  of  their  credit. 
The  law's  delay  has  been  the  patriot's  reward.  Inequj^litiea  of  this 
kind  are  incident  to  popular  and  to  ariftocratical  governments.  But 
at  prefent  there  feem§  to  be  a  dif|)ofition  to  found  Indian  government 
on  jullipe, 
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•  Dcduflions  arifing  from  paft  experience,  at  any  rate,  wi?f 
^  prove  fafer  guides  than  fpeculative  ftatements  and  ^ecu« 

•  lativc  opinions,  particularly  when  a  negleft  of  known  prin- 

•  ciples  is  required  previous  to  the  admiffion  of  the  new  theories, 
<  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  I  (hall  examine  how  far  humanity 

•  and  honour  can  he  of  plied  to  Britijh  Indta  from  precedent^  which 

•  will conneSi  what  is  neceffary  to  adduce*  in  oppoiition  to  Mr^ 

•  Brpce  and  to  Mr,  Ruffel  on  this  point.' — He  goes  on,  in 
Part  III.  to  trace  the  progrefe  of  the  Company  in  Britifli  India. 
He  oppofes  Mr,  Grant's  political  and  hiftorical  view  of  the 
northern  circars  to  Mr.  Ruffers  definition  of  them,  as  a  farm 
held  under  Nizam  Ali ;  dcfcribes  the  competition  of  the  French 
and  Englifli  for  territory  in  India ;  the  military  eftaUiftiments 
and  fervice  in  India;  and  difcourfes  on  the  confiftency  of  par- 
liamentary vigilance ;  on  the  laft  provifional  reform ;  and  the 
nfe  and  abufe  of  precedents :  on  which  head  he  is  led  to  many 
interefting  and  important  obfervations  On  the  conAitution  rf 
England  in  church  and  ftate,  and  on  the  prefent  times  and  nov^ 
(lo^ioes  in  politics,  philofophy,  and  religion : 

EXTRACTS, 

^  My/orean  Regulations  f. 

*  Ardcle  23,  Trees  of  teak-wood  and  Acacia,  the  wood  of  which 
Is  required  by  government  for  making  the  wheels  of  gun-carriages, 
&c.  and  are  not  to  be  felled.  When  they  are  wanted  for  the  fervice 
of  government,  an  order  from  the  Hazzoor  is  to  be  obtained,  npoti 
which  they  are  to  be  cat  down.  •Wherever  the  feed  of  the  teak-tree 
is  to  be  met  with,  i^  mod  be  obtained;  and  during  the'  rainy  feafon 
it  mud  be  (own  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  fof 
ihat  the  quantity  of  thefe  timbers  may  increafe. 

*  Article  27.  Reyats  who  fhali  make  new  plamations  of  beetie<» 
nut  trees  (hall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  tspc  during  the 
firft  five  years;  from  the  fixth  year  they  ihall  be  affe^ed  at  h^f  the 
ellabli(hed  rate,  until  the  tiees  bear  fruit,  from  which  time  they 

^  Ihall  pay  the  full  cftabliihed  tax,  or  (hare  the  preducc,  a^  may  be 
the  cuftom.  .       ^ 

*  Hie  lines  here  marked  with  italics  we  note  at  an  icftance  ef  Jk 
certain  unnatural  twift,  and  confequent  obfcurity,  which  too  often 
appeals  in  the  ftyle  of  this  very  re(pe£table  writer;  which  is  aifb  not 
unfreg^uently  deficient  in  point  of  grammar,  of  which  too  the  lines 
here  noted  furnifii  an  inftance.  He  is  farther  dill  very  defefUve  in 
punduation,  which  is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  Enghih  grammar, 

t  Thcfe  amount  to  the  number  of  i  zy  articles,  refpcding  the  coK 
tivaDion,  commerce,  government,  and  police,  of  the  country ;  and 
are  believed  to  be  the  mod  accurate  delineation  of  the  modern  Maho- 
medan  government  that  has  appeared* 
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^  Atude  1%.  Whoever  i^ake^  new  pkntdtions  6/  cocoi^nitt  trees 
ftiatl  be  exempt  from  tlite  payment  of  any  tax  for  the  firft  four  years/ 
^  fifth  year  he  ihall  pay  one  half  of  the  efiablilhed  tax ;  and  the 
fixth  year  the  whde>  or  (hare  of  the  produce,  as  may  be  the  cudooi ; 
and  during  four  years,  whatever  quantity  of  twcaree  is  produced  m 
thefe  plantations  fii^l  be  given  up.  to  the  Jteyats. 

'  Article  294  An  account  ihall  be  taken  of  all  the  koufes  of  tho 
fteyats,  &c.  of  all  cafts  throughout  your  diilrl^s^  fpecifying  the 
names  of  the  villages,  the  number  of  pk>ug}i9«  the  quantity  of  feed 
£3W0,  and  of  land  tilled;  the  number  of  workmen^  their  families 
and  children  1  with  their  various  cads  and  occupations.  In  forming 
thef^  accounts  great  precaution  is  to  be  obferved  to  prevent  its  creat-^ 
lag  any  alarm  iimongft  the  Reyats.  Every  year  the  increafe  or  di** 
mmution  of  agriculture  and  population  is  to  be  obferved  ia  the  roan-« 
aer  fbUomng:  The  Shamboges  of  the  villages  dre  to  pr^par^  and 
tranfmit  the  account  to  the  Simpt  *,  and  the  Shamboges  of  the  Simps 
are  to  form  the  complete  account,  and  tranfmit  it  to  the  Aumil  of  the 
diiki^>  who  is  to  prepare  one  general  flatement,  giving  a  full  vie^ 
of  the  population  and  cultivation  of  thecountry,  anddepofitit.ia 
his  Catchery ;  from  whence  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Hnzzoor  1 
and  as  the  month  of  Zeehaje  is  appointed  for  the  in^e£lbn  of  theft 
accounts  ajc  the  tiuzzoor,  tkey  mud  be  depofitedin  the  Catchery  m 
the  month  of  Rnnzaun.  It  will  be  proper  when  you  commence  the 
numeration  of  the  honfes  and  inhabitants,  to  give  it  out^  that  the  pur-» 
pofe  for  which  yon  are  come  to  their  houfes  is  to  fee  whofe  expences 
exceed  their  means,  and  to  afiif^fuch  peribi^  with  advances  of  Tuc- 
earee  %  in  this  manner  you  are  to  get  the  numeration  efFe^ed* 

*  Article  56.  if  any  perfon  (halU  at  his  owtf  expehce>  dig  tanfesv 
welis,  &c.  &OW  up  ramparts,  build  fmall  fort^  or  baftions,  orpeo* 
]4ea  village;  upon  its  being  aicertained  from  the  Mokuddums^f  andf 
iultivators  upon  the  fpot,  a  quantity  of  ground  (in  fixing  which  yotr 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  place)  (hall  be  ^ven  'xa 
iim  as  loaumktttcodiikee ;  and  if  bo  fuch  cuftom  (hall  prevail  at  the 
{dacto  in  queftion,  inquiiy  (hall  be  made  at  the  villages  round  about, 
and  land  be  given  to  him  as  Boaum,  according  to  what  may  be  fettnd 
tajbre  the.  cuftom  in  thoie  villages. 

<  Article  66.  The  Aumil  of  the  diftria  {haQ  firH  take  a  firelock: 
himfelf,  and  (hall  fequire  of  the  Rdyats,  and  of  the  MuAIemaun, 
Mdirattah,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Cufbah,  that  every  houfc 
fliall  fumtih  one  man  with  a  firelock ;  and  on  every  Friday  thefe  men 
fliall  be  aflembled  before  the  Aumil,  and  made  to  go  through  the  ex- 
ercile.  And  in  tvtty  village  throughout  the  diftrift  the  iSiabitants 
iiall  be  rcGsired  to  ke\?p  firelocks,  at»i  to  afiemMe  and  go  through 
the  cxercite'  evefy  Priday;  and  tvtrj  abfcntee  Ihall  be  lined  in  the 
film  of  five  fenams.    Regukr  mafter-rolls  and  accounts  of  the  fiilds 

*  The  fame  as  Torraff  m  Bcngd,  one  of  the  fubdmfioni  of  a 
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ate  to  be  kept  snd  t^'anfmitted  to  the  Huzzoor :  tbefe  £oes  are  not  ii 
be  included  in  the  Juroinabundy. 

*  Article  8r.  There  are  vintners  (hops  in  yoar  diftri£l;  whenever 
you  find  four  of  thefe  (hops  you  fhattfupprefs  two  of  them,  and  doable 
the  tax  upon  the  remaining  two. 

*  Article  82.  In  your  diftrid  there  are  (hops  for  the  fale  of  in- 
^Hating  liquors  made  from  herbs,  upon  which  you  (ball  double  the 
tax  which  has  been  colIe£led  heretofore  from  them. 

*  Article  84.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  diftrifls  for  govern- 
aaent's  principal  fervants  to  take  villages  and  lands  in  farm ;  you  ar^ 
directed  to  annul  all  fuch  farms,  and  to  give  the  lands  to  the  Reyats 
to  cultivate.  In  future  you  are  upon  no  account  to  farm  out  villages 
or  lands  to  pcrfons  of  this  defcription ;  a  breach  of  tins  order  wilt 
incur  the  fevered  difpleafure. 

*  Article  loa.  Formerly  it  has  been  a  praflice  for  the  Aumil  and 
officers  of  government,  and  other  people,  to  purchafe  and  fell  aban- 
doned girls  and  orphan  children,  &c.  and  abandoned  girls  have  beeii 
frequently  taken  into  the  Deoftan  ♦ ;  in  future  they  are  not  to  be  fold 
abroad,  or  lodged  in  the  Deolian,  but  are  to  be  collefled  together  for 
government ;  and  you  are  to  fend  them  through  your  Catchery  to  the 
Huzzoor,  allowing  them  each  at  the  rate  of  one  full  dek  of  rice  and 
one  ulooce,  until  their  arrival  at  the  prefence. 

*  Article  106.  Whoever  (hall  keep  wade  land  in  his  po(re(Iion^  is 
10  be  reproved  and  £ned,  and  to  be  made  to  cultivate  itt** 

'CONCLUSION. 

*  I  have  now  adduced  more  than  I  propofed  when  I  undertook  td 
give  a  political  analyiis  of  Britiih  India;  I  have  traced  principles  to 
render  them  inteUigible,  without  reviving  the  private  or  public  in- 
tereds  and  animoiities  which  divided  and  guided  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain  during  its  progrefs  to  empire ;  I  have,  with  equal  firm- 
nefs,  and  1  hope  candour,  refitted  the  unfounded  aflumption  of  the 
fupporters  and  advifers  of  admlnidration^  and  the  unfounded  cenfure 
of  its  opponents ;  I  have  referred  to  knov^n  authorities^  and  In  ge- 

*  The  Hindoo  temples. 

t  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  willingly  extraft  the  regula- 
lations  relating  to  brood-mares,  and  the  nurture  and  care,  even  ten- 
der care,  of  horfes ;  worthy  of  a  warlike  prince^  who  depends  fo 
much  on  his  cavalry,  and  natural  in  a  defcendant  from  modern  Tar- 
tars arid  ancient  Scythian^.-^The  Norwegians  and  Icelanders^  of 
Tartarian  defcent,  treat  their  horfes  not  only  with  the  utmoft  care, 
but  with  a  decree  of  affedion.  In  conformity  to  the  g'enins  of  his 
countrymen,  John  Erifchen,  an  Icelandic  gentleman,  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  De  Philippia  Feterum\  or.  The  Loife  of  the  Ancients  for  their 
Horfes:  printed  at  Copenhagen  1757.— *The  waraordinafy  care  and 
attachment  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Yorklhire  men  is  one  of  thdi 
mod  driking  among  the  Danifti  and  Norwegian  remains  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
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Sfefal  have  adopted  their  words,  it  being  ^ore  important  to  ftate  ac^ 
curately  the  extent  to  which  I  adopt  uieir  fads,  without  pledging 
sayfelf  to  admit  all  their  concluiions ;  and  I  have,  with  equal  firm- 
nefs,  adduced,  as  far  as  poflible,  in  their  own  words,  the  hints  for 
pra^cal  adminiih'ation,  which*  for  fome  years  pad*  I  had  flored 
from  found  information  of  honourable  and  fenfible  men :  the  few  who 
are  alive  will  not  require  a  formal  apology  from  me  for  having  dif- 
fitfed  their  information  without  their  knowledge  :  but  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  truth  its  friends  mud  be  drawn  form ;  *  in  quo  tamen  ego 

*  quid  eniti>  aut  efficere  paiTem,  malo  in  aliorum  ipe  relinquere 
'  quam  in  oratione  ponere  mea.' — With  refped  to  the  gentlcmea 
nominated  for  the  fuperri&on  and  for  the  adminillration  of  BritiQi 
Ipdia»  and  to  ^e  gentlemen  who  Hand  forth  to  cenfure  or  amend 
(I  cannot  adduce  words  of  more  authority  than  thofe  of  Lord  Clive)« 
'  they  are  the  beft  judges  whether  their  abilities  and  integrity  are 

*  equal  to  the  important  fervice  in  which  they  engage:  had  they 

*  known  the  Eaji  Indies  as  well  as  I  do,  they  would  fhudder  at  the 

*  bare  idea  of  (uch  perplexing  and  difficult  fervice ;  the  moft  rigid 

*  integrity,  with  the  greatcft  difinterdlednefs,  the  grcateft  abilities, 
'  with  resolution  and  perfeverance,  muit  be  united  in. the  man  or  mea 

*  who  undertake  to  reform  the  accumulating  evils  which  exift  in 

*  Bengal,  and  which  threaten  to  involve  the  nation  and  the  Company 

*  in  one  common  ruin*.'  I  now  conclude  with  a  fincere,  and  I 
hope  well-founded  wi(h,that  a  vigorous  and  judicious  adnainidratioo* 
with  the  powers  veiled  by  the  aft  of  1793,  may  for  ever  maintata 
tlie  principles  of  profperity  and  union  in  Great  Britain  and  io  Biitiih 
India/ 


On  the  general  fubjeil  of  thefc  volumes,  of  which,  on  ac-- 
count  of  their  irtipoftance  at  this  feafon,  we  have  given  a  fulkr 
analyfis  than  we  can  afford  in  ordinary,  we  have  had  occalioa 
to  make  feveral  obfervations  in  the.  numbers  of  this  Review  for- 
April  and  May  laft,  under  the  articles  of  '  Stridures  and  Ob- 
*  fervations  on  the  Mocurrery  Syftem  of  Landed  Property;* 
and  *  Bengal  Sugar,  &c,'— In  the  work  before  us,  the  opinion 
maintained  in  thofe  pamphlets,  and  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his  pubK- 
cation,  is  ably  fupported.  A  long  detail  of  proofs,  and  much 
reafoning  is  adduced  in  order  to  afTert  individual  rights  to 
landed  property  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders  of  the 
cpmmunity.  This  is  a  fubjeft  of  extreme  importance,  not  only 
to  the  Ryots,  with  other  dependent  cultivators  in  Britifli  India, 
and  to  the  Britifh  government,  fo  deeply  interefted  in  their- 
profperity,  but  alfo  to  mankind,  and  to  governments  in  general* 
For,  as  example  has  a  wonderful  power  of  felf- multiplication, 
the  happy  fruits  of  fuch  a  tenure  of  landed  property  as  is  here 

•  Lord  Clive's  debate,  in  1773,  on  fending  fnpervifors  to  India. — 
tarlinmintary  Debates,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  185. 
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recommended  and  eftabliflied  in  India  would,  iii  this  peiiod  dt 
extended  and  eafy  intercourfe,  prod&ce  an  imitation  of  io  wife 
and  humane  a  fyftem  in  Europe,  This  general  fubje£l,  of  tb^ 
tenure  of  landed  property,  -the  mod  confiftent  at  once  with 
found  policy  and  natural  juftice,  has  been  difcufled^  of  late  years^ 
not  only  by  the  economics  of  France,  but  in  our  own  country 
by  different  writers,  among  whom  the  moft  diilinguiihed  fo^ 
learning,  ability,  and  impreifive  eloquence,  are  the  anonymous 
author  of  '  An  EiTay  on  Property  in  Land*,'  and  Thomas 
Newte,  Efq.  (lately  a  captain  in  tne  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company),  in  his  late  *  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland.'  Thcfe 
gentlemen  have  flood  forrJi  as  the  generous  advocates  for  thtf 
opprefled  peafantry  in  this  country,  as  Mr.  Grevillc  and  other 
writers  have  in  behalf  of  the  Ryots  of  Hindoftan ;  and  clearly 
demonftrated  the  mighty  advantages  that  would  refult  from  a 
more  general  and  equal  diftribution  of  landed  property  than  has 
been  hitherto  known,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  feme  things 
leafes  of  long,  and  even  perpetual  duration.  The  writings  of 
all  tbofe  gentlemen,  concerning  both  Britfiih  and  Hindoo  culti- 
vators of  the  foil,  we  confider  as  of  the  utmoft  impctt-tance  in 
political  economy.  They  may  not,  perhaps,  produce  an  inime- 
diate  effe£t.  But  when  once  a  change  of  opinion  is  introduced^ 
various  occafions  and  inducements  occur,  in  the  ever-varylfig 
afpeft  of  human  afFah^,  of  realifing  them.  The  progrefs  of 
knowledge  too,  it  is ,  to  be  hoped,  will  one  day  convince  the 
rulers  of  nations  of  the  great  innability  of  empire,  when  it  is  not 
founded  on  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

As  the  fubjeft  on  which  Mr.  GrevIUe  writes  is  of  great  Im- 
portance, fo  he  treats  it  in  a  grave  and  candid  manner,  fitcf 
from  all  (hadow  of  prejudice  and  paiiiotl  towards  any  individual 
or  any  party.  He  has  exercifed  a  patient  induftry,  and  in  dits 
diff^ys  as  much  profundity  as  perfeverahce«  The  celebttKed 
philou>pher  Buffoh,  in  his  incrodu<^ion  to  his  Natural  Hifiwj^ 
obferv^s,  that  in  the  formation  of  philofo^cal  fyflems  We 
Ihould  of  all  things  avoid  precipitation.  We  ihould  feafch 
long,  very  long,  for  matters  of  fad,  view  them  under  more  and 
more  relations  and  combinations,  ftir  them  Up  attd  keepi  them 
long  afloat  in  the  mind  f ;  for  in  proportion  as  we  do  this,  snd 
the  materials  moved  fubfide  flowly,  they  will  aflume  their  pra- 
per  place  in  a  true  fyftem.  Mr.  Grevillc  pkads,  in  the  tree 
fpirit  of  philofophy,  for  a  fufpenflon  of  judgment,  and  declines 

•  Publifhed  by  Walter,  Charing  Crofs. 

t  We  do  not  here,  as  we  quote  merely  from  metoory,  prclendi  td 
give  the  words  of  BufFon.    But  thii  it  nearly  his  meaning. 
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to  form  the  pW,  until  he  collefls  and  confiders  all  the  materials 
that  are  to  ehter  into  the  /fabric.  The  Myforean  regulations, 
from  which  we  have  made  fome  extraSs,  are  a  great  curio  lity. 
In  the  policy  Of  this  barbarian^  Tippoo,  there  feem  to  be  (bme 
things  not  unWotthy  to  be  imitated  by  European  ftatefmen. 

We  have  above  made  fome  ftrldures  on  the  ftyle  of  this  va- 
luable publicati6n.  It  would  be  well  if  gentlemen,  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  pun(Suation,  and  other  minutiae,  would  {ubmit  their 
manufcript  \o  fome  perfon  verfant  in  all  the  little  attentions  and 
artifices  of  compofltion; 


Art*  VL  Roman  Portraits  \  a  Poem^  in  Heroic  Ferfe:  with 
Hiftorical  Remarks  and  lilujirations^  By  Robert  Jephf$n^  Efq. 
PP*  33^*  4^^«     Robinfons.    London,  1794*. 

[  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number.  J 
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C  Efi*  nursM  by  furies,  2tnd  for  havoc  bred. 

Where  frowning  Marius  lift  his  rugged  head  j 
Hb  ftature  till,  with  giant  ftrength  endu'd, 
Crue^by  tiature,  and  of  manners  rude; 
To  thefe  were  join'd,  as  if  for  terror  meant^ 
A  thund'ring  voice,  and  vifage  truculent. 
A  living  colilmn  fe&m'd  he  io  the  wars. 
Hewn*  from  the  quarry  by  tlie  fword  of  Mars> 
Though  at  ArpinUm  a  plebeian  borii, 
By  him  feven  times  the  confiil's  robe  Was  vvorn. 
Through  every  fUndion  Of  the  catnp  he  pafs'd 
Till  merit  raisM  him  tO  command  at  laft. 
Cotfcious  of  mean  defcent,  he  feign'd  to  fcorn 
The  lazy  grcatnefs  of  the  nobly  born, 
Who  doze,  and  yawn,  and  retrofpe£live  fee 
Their  floth  excus'd  by  vigorous  anceftry. 
While  thefe  proud  fymbols  in  their  halls  difplay'd. 
His  <*ittage  kindred  (hewM  the  plough  or  fpade  j 
For  ftill  he  decm'd  it  true  fubftantial  fame,  \ 

Not  to  inherit,  but  create  a  name ; 
Difdain'd  the  borrow'd  fplendour  could  be  (bed 
By^tery  beaming  from  another's  head : 
Al  well  his  health  or  beauty  might  he  claim. 
To  prop  a  weak,  or  grace  a  homely  frame. 

*  What  men  Were  once  (he  cries);  1  little  cardj 

*  What's  pafsM  is  pafs'd ;  I  value  what  they  are. 

*  The  dwarf  from  Heftor  Or  Alcides  fprung, 

«  Muft  flill  be  feeble,  though  his  fire  was  llrong; 
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*  And  Helen's  daughter,  with  a  Gorgon's  feJce, 

•  Would  charm  no  hero  by  her  toother's  grace/ 
Yet  all  his  toil  the  Jdobles  to  deride,     - 
Sprung  lefs  from  principle  thai^  envious  pri^e ; 
For  thoug\i  weak  mortals  (hould  not  boaft  of  ought,' 
What  gbpd  man  e'er  his  anCjeftors  forgot  ? 

If  bright  the  track  their  adions  leave  behind, 

Fair  emulation  fires  the  offspring's  mind ; 

But  if  foul  d^eds  and  Ihame  their  courfe  difgrace. 

He  quits  the  path,  and  runs  a  nbblcr  race. 

High  birth,  like  riches,  men  too  much  ihay  prize. 

But  thofe  alone  who  have  it  noti  defpife.' 

*    O  C  TA  V  I  A. 

*  Cdme,  decent  Venus  I  come,  each  modeft  grace! 
Affift  the  mnfe  to  draw  a  matron's  face ; 
To  paint  the  chafle  Odavia's  matchlefs  form, 
Freih  Hcbt^  cheek.t^lth  bltsfhing  foftnefs  wartt; 
The  pure  carnation  in  whofe  colour  (hewn. 
By  genial  nature's  balmiell  breath  was  blown ; 
Unmllied  lips  fufFus'd  with  roieate  dew. 
Whence  Hybla  founds  the  charm'd  attention  drew] 
Juno's  high  ilature  and  inajeftic  mein. 
Her  fmiles  improved  with  dignity  ferene  ; 
For  no  repulfive  arrogating  air  , 

Proclaim'd  her  own  proud  confciehce  iHc  was  fiwf  5 
But  turniftg  from  the  fond  admirer's  gaze, 
she  felt  the  horiiag6, 1>ut  declin'd  the  praifet 
So,  while  by  Rome's  cnamour'd  youth  befieg'd. 
But  oije  Ihe  favour'd,  and  yet  all  obliged. 
Her  form,  her  manners  fuch ;  atid  nature  joined 
Each  fweet  attradtipn  of  the  female  mind. 
Not  heaven's  clear  azure  than  her  bread  topre  pure. 
Which  winds  difturb  not,  nor  dark  clouds  bbicurei 
Yet  not  in  ftagriant  apathy  to  fleep. 
Or  like  the  reed-chok^d  llream  through  life  to  creep;. 
When  virtue's  breath  her  kind  afFcftions  mov'd. 
She  felt  with  energy,' with  ardour  lov^d. 
Grief  Ihook  the  glafs,  ere  half  the  (and  was  run# 
And  funk  her  forrowing  for  her  darling  (on  ; 
No  Paean  cduld  a  medicine  impart 
To  plujk  that  (haft  from  her  too  tender  Tieart. 
Dove-like,  the  intended  pledge  of  peace  (he  cam^j 
Yet,  haplefs,  but  increas'd  diifenfion's  flame 
To  avert  the  horrors  of  domeftic  war. 
Young  Cefar  gave  her  to  a  rival's  care; 
Reluftdnt  fent  her  from  a  brother's  (ide. 
His  hbufe's  ornament,  and  country's  pride ; 
Hoping,  'while  (he  the  fweet  enticement  flood, 
,  To  expel  the  evitpaffion  by  the  ^d. 
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Vainly  he  hop'd.    Some  ioaufpitiipue  power 
Gloomy  tprepar'd  her  hymeneal  bower; 
Their  fading  ihort-UvM  rofes  thinly  gicw. 
But  cyprefs  much,  and  melancholy  yew ; 
For  Anthony,  unworthy  of  the  blifs. 
Scarce  feal'd  their  union  with  a  nuptial  kifs ; 
A  few  flight  decencies  obferv'd  with  pain. 
Soon  to  his  fenfual  fty  he  turn'd  again. 
A  flagcant  Cupid  fir*d  his  luftful  heart. 
Opprobrious  pleafures,  and  a  ftrumpet's  art ; 
Strange  drugs  were  mix'd  in  her  Circean  bowI». 
Firft  to  inflame,  and  then. unman  the  foul, 
Steep'd  in  the  ciflern  of  Egyptian  fpells, 
'Gainft  lawful  chiatms  the  Romanes  breafl  rebels; 
The  wily  queen  play'd  her  delufions  o'er, 
And  more  difgradng^.but  attached  him  more  ; 
Expert^in  feigning  jvtfbat  her  heart  ne?er  felt, 
A  fmile  coukl  warm^him,  as  a  tear  could.mclt :   ^ 
His  pliant  dotage  ferv'd  but  to  proclaim   . 
Her  vicious  triumph,  and  his  ho^ry  ibame. 

*  With  inward  pangs  his  flighted  confort  mpum'4 
Her  fond  folicitude  fo  ill  retura-d :      , 
But  no  reproachful  taunts  aflTail'd  his  car;  ' 

Her^grief  was  filejBt,  fecret,  and  fiiacere. 
Fron)  her  perfidious  Jibertine  retir'd, 
fi'cn  he  refpefted  ter,  and  all  admir'd. 
X«ove's  bonds  pnce  broke,  upbraiding  comes  too  late^J 
And  often  fours  indlifi^repce  into  hate; 
The  tart  remonftrance  pf  a  flirewHh  tongue. 
Foe  to  itfelf,  but  juftrfies  the  wrong; 
For  female  rage  admits  of  no  pretence ; 
"She. who  begins  to  rail,  begins  the  offence. 
Firm  to  hfer  vows,  to  every  duty  true. 
Tried  to  the  laft,  fubmiflive  flie  withdrew ; 
But  grown  more  defperate  in  his  furious  courfe. 
He  ieaPd  her  fufferings  in  a  rude  divorce. 
By  the  mad  aft  was  Cefar's  friendfliip  loft; 
Yet  fte  complained  the  leafl  though  ontrag'd  raofU 
.  See  her  forf^ike  the  interdicted  plain. 
And  his  good  geaius  drooping  in  iier  train* 
Go,  wrong'd  Oftavia !  go,  infulted  wife. 
Feel  the  foft  comforts  of  fequefter'd  life ; 
Let.thefe  thy  tyrant's  injuries  redeem, 
Bleii'd  in  mankind's  and  thine  own  heart's  eileem/ 

•TIB  U  L  L  U  S, 

*  To  learn,  pale  Elegy,  thy  genuine  ftrain, 
-  Let  foft  Tibullus  move  thee  to  complain 
A  penflve  maid,  whofe  bofom's  deep  diftrefs 
Jier  ibbcr  fteps  and  heartfelt  fighs  CQttfefs; 
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With  eyes  of  blue,  that  languKhingly  fwun* 

XJnconfcious  of  the  tears  that  fwtll  thcur  brim. 

Her  ftolc  of  violet  tingci  with  flowijDg  grace 

Improves  her  mournful  dignity  of  pace  ; 

Cyprefs,  fad  emblem  of  difaftrous  lore  \} 

(A  weeping  Cupid  kifs'd  it  as  he  wove). 

And  flowers  of  duflcy  hue  entwin'd  appear. 

To  form  the  wreath  that  binds  her  auburn  hair : 

O'er  her  white  breaft  her  folded  anns  are  laid. 

And  folitude  ftie  feeks,  and  noifelefs  ihadc. 

If  feigii'd  the  paiEon^  and  the  pang  onfeit. 

What  heart  fo  hard  his  numbers  could  not  melt  ? 

The  i^mpathizing  foul  his  notes  involve ; 

Like  Uiows  they  fall>  and  as  they  faU>  diflblve« 

No  turns,  no  points  for  admiration  call. 

But  all  is  £mple,  plain,  and  natural ; 

For  love's  true  language,  void  of  drefs  and  art, 

NegleAs  the  fancy,  and  fecures  the  heart/ 

Thefe  are  fpecimens  of  our  author's  verfification.  ^  The  fol- 
lowing extrads  exhibit  him  in  the  characters  of  a  criti(^  and  a 
moral  and  political  obferver : 

0/  VutciL  and  TranJlatUns  rf  Virgil. 

^  From  the  mdifferent  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  feveral  at«- 
tempts  to  tranflate  Virgil  into  our  language,  one  would  be  at  firit  led 
to  ima^e  that  it  is  next  to  impoflible  to  transfufe  the  fpirit  of  Romaa 
poetry  into  Eogliib,  and  to  cafl  the  blame  on  our  tongue,  not  on  out 
uanflator*s,  did  not  Rowe's  admiraHe  veriion  of  Lucan  refute  fuch 
an  opinion.  Whatever  may  be  the  reafoo,  no  great  ancient  poet  it 
lefs  indebted  to  tranflators  than  Virgil ;  nor  without  acquaintance 
with  him  in  his  native  language,  can  any  adequate  idea  be  formed  of 
^s  peculiar  genius  and  excellence* 

*  Dryden,  himfelf  a  great  poet,  is  often  unfaithful,  difiixfe,  li- 
centious, or  negligent.  I  have  never  met  with  any  perfon  who  re- 
colledted  twenty  lines  together  of  his  tranflation,  while  hundreds  not 
only  remember,  but  cannot  forget,  almoft  whole  books  of  the 
original. 

♦  With  refpe^t  to  Vergil,  the  difficulty  confifts  perhaps  in  this : 
one  of  the  principal  charms  of  his  poetry  lies  in  the  admirable  choice 
of  his  terms,  the  mod  iignlficant  and  fonorous  in  which  his  images 
can  be  expreiTed ;  another,  in  the  harmonious  dignity  and  majeftic 
ftream  of  his  numbers.  He  has,  however,  a  flyle  and  compofition 
peculiar  to  himftlf.  An  imitator  may  have  many  beauties,  without 
Living  the  beauties  of  Virgil.  Let  the  Engliih  poet,  for  a  poet  he 
ihouldbewho  attempts  torefemble  him,  iirfl  form  to  himfelf  a  flyle 
choice,  rich,  and  glowing  as  his  language  can  fumi(h ;  and  giving 
this  all  the  variety  of  modulation  of  whidi  it  is  capable,  adhere  to  it 
from  the  beginning,  for  Virgil  is  never  unequal;  and,  after  he  has 
completed  an  excellent  poem^  which  can  itand  by  itfdf  with  all  the 
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«ir  of  an  originftlj  tie  may  aflure  himfelf  that  he  ha«  done  fern*  juftio* 
to  Marc  Pope  has  eifeded  this  with  the  Iliad.  It  is  not  like  Ho«.' 
mcr,  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  affirm;  it  mufl  atleail  be  allowed  to 
iUnd  alone,  unimnated  and  inimitable.*— Rowe,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  tranflated  Virgil  better  than  Dryden ;  for  though  he  ha4 
not  equal  (cope  and  fire  of  genius,  his  tafle  was  more  corre<5t>  he 
was  lefs  carelefs,  and  more  pathetic ;  and>  I  imagine,  had  inore  lite- 
rature,  or  had  better  improved  the  care  employed  in  his  education « 
Happening  lately  to  caft  my  eye  over  a  page  or  two  of  Dryden's 
rerfion  of  the  Georgics,  it  really  appeared  to  me  like  burlefque.— 
Let  the  reader  who  has  curioiity,  and  a  little  time  to  fpend,  turn  to 
the  technical  ftorm  in  the  firft  iEneid,  full  of  the  language  of  the 
dockyard,  and  to  other  disfigured  paiTages ;  he  will  not  hefitate  to 
pronounce  this  great  poet  convided  either  of  moft  vicious  tafte,  or 
of  elaborate  affixation.  Who  that  has  read  the  late  Mr.  Mickle's 
▼erfion  of  the  Luiiad,  but  muft  wiih  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  ^neid  ?  He  would  probably  have  had  the  fame  fucce^  with 
Virgil  as  with  Camoens.— Would  the  painter  of  the  Botanic, 
Garden  condefcend  to  become  a  tranilator  of  Virgil  *,  we  IhouldL 
fee  the  Englifh  Georgics  illuminated  with  the  brightefl  radiance  of 
poetial  genius,  and,  like  the  clouds  round  a  fulgent  fetting  fun  ii^ 
autumn,  glowing  mth  all  the  richnefs  of  gold  and  purple.  His  pro*' 
fofion  of  fancy,  and  luxuriance  of  didion,  would  not  fuffer  much 
injury  from  the  little  redraint  of  conformity  to  a  model  fo  excellent. 

'  To  a  mere  Englifli  reader,  the  Seasons  of  Thomson,  thoudt 
a  work  clearly  original,  will  convey  a  better  id^a  of  the  Geor^ic«  « 
Uian  any  ^apflation  I  have  met  with.* 


It  is  not,  perhaps,  with  perfeft  propriety  that  the  work  un-. 
der  review  is  called  ^  popm,  as  it  is  not  conduced  on  any 
fiaitious  plan  or  fable,  It  contains  a  view  of  what  is  moft  in-» 
terefting  in  the  Roman  republic  in  its  origin,  progrefs,  and 
tranfition  into  a  military  or  defpotic  government ;  and  therefore 
we  have  claffed  it,  in  this  Journal,  an\ong  the  hiftorical  and 
political  publications.  Mr.  Jephfon  reviews  the  moft  promi- 
nent features  of  the  Roman  nation,  the  greateft  beyond  all 
doubt  that  ever  made  ^  figure  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  as 
fer  as  hiftory  reaches,  with  the  eye  of  a  moral  philofopher,  aricl 
^he  emotion  of  a  man  of  fenfibility,  tafte,  and  poetical  genius^ 
For,  although  we  cannot,  in  ftricSt  criticifm,  call  this  produc- 
tion a  poem,  we  do  not  fay  that  its  author  is  not  a  poet,  la 
this,  as  in  his  other  works,  he  difcovers  no  inconfiderable  fliare 
erf  ^at  feeling,  elevation,  and  energy,  that  diftinguilh  poetical 


•  When  Mr.  Jephfon  wrote  this  he  had  not  feen  the  fpecimcn 

now  publiftied  of  the  Zoonomia Dr.  Darwin  would  be  an  excellent 

Hanilator  of  Virgil  i  hut  his  time  is  better  employed.  - 
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from  pro&ic  compofition.  He  is  grave,  fcriteWabus^  gajr,  6t 
iprijghdy,  according  to  the  mood  that  his  varying  thcm«  natu- 
rally infpires.  And,  amidft  ^at  uniformity  of  chafaftdr  that 
belongs  to  every  nation,  he  has  been  happy  enough  to  hit  off. 
the  outlines  of  individual  chara£fcrs  with  a  good  deal  of  difcri- 
mination.  Mr.  Jephfon's  verfification  is  elegant  and  harmo- 
nious; of  that  calm  and  meafured  kind  which  Horace,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  fomewhere  calls  pedejirian\  and  which 
beft  fuits  the  genius  of  a  compofition  deliberative  and  didadic. 
It  is  ufual  to  accompany  engraved  portraits  cf  illuftrious  ftatef-* 
men  and  heroes  with  verfes,  whethei^  in  the  way  of  epigran^ 
or  eulogy  and  hiftorical  defcription.  It  is  not^  therefore,  witli^ 
out  a  degree  of  referve  and  limitation  that  we  acquiefce  in  ^e 
following  pofition,  in  page  iv.  of  Mr.  Jephfon's  preface:  *  wbat« 

*  ever  deficiency  may  be  founcf  in  the  execution  of  the  ftJIow- 

*  ing  poem,  fome  fmall  merit  may,  perhaps,  be  flowed  to  the 

*  novelty  of  the  defignj  to  which  I  know  nothing  limilar  in 
^  our  language,  unlefs  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Hayley^s^ 

*  Hiftory  of  Hiftorians,  in  vejffe,  may  be  confidered  in  fbme 

*  fort  as  its  precurfor,'— To  accompany  individual  portraits 
with  verfes,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  is  not  a  novelty:  it  was 
not,  therefore,  any  great  effort  of  fency  to  conceive,  the  defign 
of  accompanying  a  colleflion  of  portraits  with  verfes.— But 
ferther:  Thomfon,  in  his  Seafons,  with  which  Mr.  Jephfiwi  is 
intimately  converfant,  has  fketched  the  portraits  of  feme,  of  Ao 
principal  charaflers  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans.     Farther 
ftill :  there  are  feveral  works  of  an  hiftorical  kind  in  the  pld 
Engliih  and  Scotch  tongues ;  and  indeed  in  all  countries  die 
firft  hiftorians  have  ufually  written  in  verfe.     There  was  not, 
however,   we  allow,  any  work  conduced  on  Mr.  Jephfon^i 
plan,  from  which  he  could  direftly  conceive  the  whole  extent  oP 
his  plan,  or  any  defign  of  imitation.     We  only  obferve,  that* 
the  tranfition  from  a  fingle  portrait  to  a  cblleftion  of  portraits^ 
ih  verfe,  was  fo  natural  as  to  leave  little  room  for  the  merit  of 
<Jriginal  invention.     This  is  of  no  great  confequente.     It  is  of 
more  importance  to  obferve  that  the  plan,  however  conteivcfl,^ 
is  good,  and  well  executed.     The  united  effedk  of  the  pen  and 
the  pencil  is  greater  than  that  of  each.     What  Mr.  Jepn<bn  re^. 
marks  on  this  fubje£l  is  equally  juft  and  acute:  *  In  my  cbiM- 

*  hood  J  remember  well  the  firft  impreflions  which  I  received^ 

*  with  any  permanency,  of  parts  of  the  pngHfli  hiftory,  were 

*  from  the  hiftorical  plays  of  Shakfpeare.     There  is  no  young 

<  mind  fo  unmufical  as  not  to  be  fcnfible  to  the  harmony- of 

*  numbers*    Eveii  verfes  merely  defcriptive,,  which  are  certainly 

<  tfte  moft  fugitive,  dwell  long  upon  the  recolledtion;  wbeti 

*  fai^s,  character,  gnd  coiouriii^,  arjc  all  bleti^ed  in  the  iama 

^  piece. 
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<  pkiC^  the  piiftur^  nev^r  vai)ifli^es.    Old  age  feldom  fprgets 

*  the  fongis  ot  it^.  youth.     Ther^  is  a  fort  of  ip^chanical  reafon 

*  for.  this,  which,  though  palpable  enough  when  mentioned, 
«  flwy.  npt  perhaps  occur  ioimecji^tely.  In  retaining  a  fent;i.-p 
^  mqnt  or  propofition  conveyed  in  verfe,  efpeci^lly  rhypries,  v(§ 
«  have  ^  double  advan^tage :  tjie  aieijiory  is  affifted  by  the  ear, 

*  and  the  e^  by  the  memory.  We  know  the  thought  muft  b^ 
^  contained  within  a  certai;^  number  of  metrical  feet;  and,  if 

<  we  are  at  a  lois  to  recover,  the  one,  by  pondering  a  little  upcwjt 

*  the  other,  we  become  matters  of  both  with  accuracy/ — Wf 
may  obferve,  in.  confirmation  of  Mr,  Jephfon's  reafoning  pn  this 
fiibjeS,  that  the  rules  and  examples  ot  Latin  gramnaar  are  taught 
in  moft  fchools  in  Europe  in  v^rfe, 

Mr.  Jephfon  ftarts  the  idea  of  defcrihing  the  prominent  events 
and  diftinguilhcd  char^iSers  in  England  in  verfe.  Something 
in  this  way,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and  the  ufe 
of  fchools,  has  been  done  by  M.  St*  Quintin,  who  feems  to 
poffefs  very  natural  and  happy  talents  for  inftru<Sling  youth.— « 
As  the  Rom^n  portraits  before  us  are  given  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  all  the  principal  traits  fupported  by  authorities,  i^ 
notes,  they  may  be  confideced  as  a  very  pleafing  abridgment,  or 
introdudion  to  the  ftudy  of  Roman  hiftory.  Mr.  Jepbfon  is 
an  excellent  critic,  as.  appears  from  his  remarks  on  both  Roman 
and  Englifti  poets.  In  drawing  charaders  he  appears  to  us  ta 
be  mpft  pleafing  and  fuccefsful  in  the  foft,  elegant,  and  amiable, 
than  in  thofe  of  the  ftern,  rugged,  and  ferocious  kind.  The' 
former,  indeed  beft  accord  with  the  tendernefs  pf  poetical 
genius. 

The  engravers  have  done  their  part,  in  this  elegant  feries  of 
portraits,  as  well  as  the  poet  has  performed  his.  Phyfiogno- 
mifts  will  be  ftruck  with  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  between  tha 
engraved  portrait  of  Julius  C.efer  and  all  the  piftures  and  en-» 
gravings  we  have  fcen  of  the  prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruffia^ 

In  the  work  under  review  we  have  a  remarkable  exatiiple  of 
the  connexion  between  literary  produftions  and  fituations  in 
life'— between  modes  ajid  trains  of  thought  and  times  and  pir*. 
puniftances.  Mr.  Jepbfon  is  full  of  France^  and  recolle(Sls  the 
horrors  and  atrocities  of  that  diftrafied  country  (to  which,  in- 
deed, he  is  not  unfrequently  led  by  very  natural. tranlitions)*, 
again  and  again,  and  on  all  occafions.  He  is,  we  do  not  fay 
an  ariftocrate,  but  certainly  a  violent  antidemocrate.  -His  ha- 
tred of  democracy,  in  one  inftance,  obfcures  his  underftanding : 

*  The  great  exploits  of  the  Athenians,'  fays  he  (in  a  notQ 
p.  267),  *  furnifh  no  proof  of  the  energy  of  a  democratic  con- 

<  ftitution  I  for  thefe  were  always  performed  when  the  people 
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<  were  led  and  governed  by  fome  eminent  perfon,  upon  wfaooi 

♦  at  the  time  were  devolved  the  whole  powers  of  the  ftate,* 
In  all  execution,  even  that  of  the  popular  or  public  will,  dier^ 
snuft  be  a  punSium  fallens ^  a  fource  and  centre  of  motion,  in  one^ 
or  a  very  few  individuals.  But  the  energy  thus  direded  by 
one,  or  by  a  few,  i%  bred  in  democracies  by  the  bold  fpirit  oi 
liberty  in  the  many.  It  i^  by  popular  favour,  too,  that  great 
commanders,  and  even  dictators,  on  grand  emergencies,  in  free 
ftates,  rife  to  power.  So  that  ftill  the  energy,  and  the  direc- 
tion too  of  the  political  energy,  in  democracies,  fprings  origi- 
nally from  the  people.  Who  were  the  moft  formidable  enc-* 
mics,  and  the  hardeft  to  be  fubdued  by  the  Romans?  The' 
republics  of  Carthage  and  Rhodes.  The  energy  of  liberty  in 
one  country,  we  may  here  take  occafion  to  remark,  is  only  to 
be  refitted  by  that  of  liberty  in  another.  Would  the  French, 
with  all  their  numbers  and  ardour,  have  made  fuch  rapid  pro- 
grcfs,  and  ftruck  fo  great  an  alarm  in  the  United  Provinces 
two  hundred  years  ago?  At  that  period  the  Dutch  were  in- 
duftrious,  hardy,  united,  fondly  attached  to  the  marfbes  that 
afForded  an  afylum  from  oppreffion,  and,  by  the  united  efFeift  of 
all  thefe  circumftances,  invincible.  In  proportion  as  we  Rrir 
tons  (hall  be  able  to  maintain  the  amer  patria^  and  liberty  with 
indufiry  and  every  virtue,  in  that  proportion  (hall  we  be  able  to 
make  head  againft  our  enemies. 

There  is  a  paflage,  in  page  viii.  of  our  author's  preface,  that 
requires  explanation.  He  fays,  that  not  to  have  fometimes  ex- 
patiated on  the  revolutionary  diforder  in  France,  f  would  have 

*  been  pufillanimity.' — PufiUanimity  there  might  have  been,  if 
the  French,  and  the  French  caufp,  had  been  popular  and  predo- 
minant in  thefe  Briti(b  iflands.  But  as  the  very  reverfe  i$ 
the  cafe,  there  is  neither  magnanimity  in  arraigning  the  crimes 
of  the  French,  nor  would  there  be  pufillanimity  in  paffing 
them  over  in  filence;  unlefs,  indeed,  there  were  grounds  for 
ferioufly  apprehending  a  French  invafion  and  conqueftj  of 
which,  we  prcfume,  our  refpedlable  author  has  vfery  little 
dread. — We  have  only  to  add  to  this  long  critique,  that  Mr. 
Jephfon  beftows  liberal  praife  on  his  cotcmporary  writer^ 
partici|larly  Jriljifpcn?  ' 
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TT^  his  twelfth  feiHoji  Dr,  Darwin  •  treats  of  ftimulus,  fenforial 
'^  exertion,  and  fibrous  contradlion  j  and  here  he  lays  down  bis 
fundamental  dodlrines  of  health  and  difeafe. 

All  the  anions  of  the  living  body  (according  to  him),  whe- 
ther what  are  ufually  called  corporeal  or  mental,  confift  of 
fibrous  contraftions  j  and  thefe  are  performed  by  the  fpirit  of 
animation,  or,  as  he  more  frequently,  denominates  it,  by  the 
fenforial  power,  aSed  on  by  ftimuli,  and  adting  according  to 
laws  peculiar  to  animal  life.  Of  the  nature  of  the  fpirit  of  ani- 
mation he  does  not  attempt  to  giv^  an  account;  but  he  does 
not  confider  it  as  electric  ether,  as  the  experiments  of  Galvani 
might  lead  us  to  believes  and  he  thinks  the  opinion  probable^ 
that  it  is  a  fecretion  made  by  the  brain  from  the  circulating 
fluids. 

The  motions  of  the  living  body  will  therefore  bear  a  com- 
pound ratio  to  the  forc^  or  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation, 
and  the  force  of  the  ftimuli  adling  on  it,  though  this  rclatioa 
(as  has  been  already  explained)  is  entirely  different  from  the 
a£tion  and  reaftion  of  inanimate  matter.  After  animal  fibres 
have  been  for  fome  time  excited  into  contraSion,  a  relaxation 
fucceeds,  even  though  the  exciting  caufe  continues  to  a6l  j  this 
relaxation,  after  a  certain  interval,  is  again  fucceeded  by  con- 
traftions,  which  thus  ceafe  and  are  renewed  alternately.  This 
may  be  illuftrated  by  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  by  moft  of  the  fenfitive  as 
well  as  voluntary  adlions. 

The  relaxation  of  a  fibre  after  its  contraiSlion,  appears  to 
^rife  from  a  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  being  expended  in 
each  contraSion,  according  to  the  fecond  law  of  animal  caufa- 
tion  (fee  p.  179.)  In  the  interval  of  relaxation,  the  fpirit  of 
anipiation  recruits  or  accumulates,  and  when  this  is  done  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  difcharges  or  expends  a  portion  of  itfelf  by  a 
new  contraction  t 

When  the  fpirit  of  animation  is  produced  in  a  due  proportion 
to  the  expenditure,  health  is  preferved.  When  the  quantity  of 
Ae  fpirit  of  animation  is  great,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  ftimuli 
afting  great  in  proportion,  the  conftitution  is  ftrong;  when 
the  reverfe  of  this  is  the  cafe,  the  conftitution  is  feeble  or  deli- 
cate. When  the  ftimuli  permanently  fell  (hort  of,  or  exceed  the 
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juft  proportion,  debility  and  difeafes  follow— in  the  firft  cafiy 
tluA  debility  is  denominated  dfUHty  fram  iU  defid  offiinmlm^ 
jj)  thp  focond,  dsiility  from  defeSi  of  fenjopial  prntr.  The  ikme 
may  be  faid  of  difeafes. 

Thus  in  thofe  who  have  been  expofed  to  cold  and  hunger, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  ftimuhis ;  while  in  nervous  fever  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  fenforial  power ;  and  in  habitual  drunkards, 
in  a  morning  be£p^  their  ufual  potation,  there  is  a  deficiecqr 
bpth  of  ftimulus  and  fenfori^  power.  On  th/^  other  hand,  ^ 
the  beginning  of  intoxication  there  is  ^  excefs  of  flimulus ;  in 
the  hotach^  after  the  hands  have  been  inunerfed  in  fnow,  ^ere 
is  a  redundancy  of  fenforial  power;  and  in  inflammatory ^- 
cafes  with  arterial  ftrength,  there  is  an  excefs  of  bpth.  Thus 
death,  as  well  as  difeafes,  may  proceed  from  the  defeid:  or  the 
excefs  of  ftimulus.  Death  from  cold  or  hunger  is  of  the  firii 
kind — from  fpiri(uous  liquors,  or  firopi  the  ilroke  of  ele£b:icit}^ 
of  ^e  laft. 

The  do£irinc  of  Dr.  Darwin  has  fo  far.  a  ftriking  cor- 
refpondence  with  that  of  the  l^te  Dr.  John  Brown.-r-Tne  two 
kinds  of  debility  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin  were  firft  pointed 
out  to  the  world  by  Dr>  Brown  under  the  terms  indireSi  anji 
direSf  debility ,  and  of  xhtfpiritofanimatUn  ov  fenforial  pow^r  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  the  excitahiliiy  of  Dr.  Brown  fe^m$.  to  be  a  per- 
fe£t  fynonym.  But  here  the  coincidence  in  a  great  n^eafure 
fails.  We  muft  not  compare  the  rafli,  impatient,  and  he^long 
ajjplications  of  his  principles  wbich  ch^raderifed  Brown,  with 
the  temper,  obfervation,  and  fkill,  of  his  diftinguiflied  fuccefToc. 
In  the^  firft  promulgation  of  his  doftrines,  Dr.  Brown  diS  nc^t 
fuflGiciently  diftinguifh  between  the  a^iions  of  the  living  body  a^ 
its  powers^  or,  to  ufe  his  own  phrafeology,  b.etween  exciu^nf 
and  exciteability.  Excitement  smdfirength  were  at  firft  confidered 
by  him  as  nearly  fynonymous  terms ;  and  on  the  ftate  of  ex- 
citement his  divifion  of  difeafes  was  entirely  foun|ied.  To  the 
1^,  he  had  but  two  general  clafles-Vdifeafes  of  increafed  ^i^  of 
diminjfhed  excitement. 

After  many  difcuffions  of  his  doSrines,  in  which  the  diftinc- 
tlon  between  the  powers  and  anions  of  the  living  body  (a  di(r 
tindlion  firft,  we  believe,  laid  down  in  fimple  form  by  the  late 
John, Hunter  in  his  doftrine  of  ulcers),  was  prefled  uppn  l^lm^ 
the  term  exciieability  was  adopted  by  him  to  exprefs  the  dtfoo^r 
tion  to  a<Sion,  and  to  replace  the  terms  irrijtability,  fenjClbijity, 
and  inability,  which  he  had  difcarded  from  his  fytten?,  ai)4  ip 
which  Dr.  Darwin  agrees  with  him. 

Of  the  effence  of  this  excite^bility  (the  lafl:-fecret  of  najt;ure) 

.Dr.  Brown  gave  no  account,  nor  indeed  does  Dr. Parwia-7-bWt 

neither  did  Dr^  Brown  obferve  or  record  wifh  accuracy  t^f 

phenomena 
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|)htfnomena  attending  its  accumulation  and  expenditure;  Of 
the  peculiar  principles  of  vital  motion  he  did  not  indeed  con- 
cdye  with  fuflkicnt  accuracy;  and,  like  moft  other  phyficiaiis, 
he  confufed  his  explanations  by  phrafes  and  analogies  borrowed 
from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  philofophy.  His  pra<9:ice 
was  not  therefore  regulated  by  reafoning  fufficiently.  co;npre- 
henfive  and  exaiEls  and  his  indifcriminate  application  of  ftimu* 
lant  powers  in  sdl  difeafes  of  debility,  was  in  fome  cafes  rafli 
and  dangerous.  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  pradice  were 
too  much  confined  by  the  narrownefs  of  his  original  theory,  for 
they  tern  to  have  been  in  a  great  noeafure  reftriSed  to  the  in- 
creafi^  or  dtminifhing  of  excitement  without  a  fufficient  atten* 
tion  to  the  ftate  of  exciteability  of  the  fyftem.  To  fpeak  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Darwin,  he  attended  to  the  motions  of  the 
living  body  without  a  due  deference  to  the  ftate  of  the  fenforial 

f>0WMr.  Yet,  with  all  his  faults  and  errors,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
edged  that  Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  ftrong  and  original  ge- 
nius ;  that  he  has  been  of  effential  fcrvice  to  the  healing  art ; 
and  that,  had  he  been  more  favoured  of  fortune,  he  might  have 
ftood  a  comparifon  better  with  his  more  patient,  more  temperate, 
and  more  enlightened  fucceflbr. 

The  patience,  accuracy,  and  comprehenfion  that  Dr.  Brown 
Turanted,  are  fmgularly  confpicuoiis  in  Dr.  Darwin.  He  bendft 
his  attention  efpecially  on  the  fenforial  power,  and  by  pointing 
out  and  illuftrating  the  four  diiferent  modes  of  its  a(^ion,  with 
their  various  combinations,  he  has  moft  happily  explained  many 
of  the  moft  curious  phenomena  of  health  and  difeafe,  to  which 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown  was  altogether  inapplicable.  Of  thefe 
explanations  and  illuftratious  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  an 
intelligible  analyfis.  The  whole  chapter  deferves  the  fexious 
attention  of  medical  philofophers,  and  will  be  found  Angularly 
curious  and  interefting. 

With  this  juft  allowance  of  praife,  we  cannot  agree  that 
Dr.  Darwin  has  conquered  a  fundamental  difficulty — that  of  de- 
ciding  the  principles  by  which  the  fpirit  of  animation  or  fenfo- 
rial power  is  accumulated  or  expended.  According  to  the  doc- 
trines he  has  laid  down,  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation 
fliould  be  inverfely  as  the  ftimulus;  and  he  afferts  this  (page  91) 
to  be,  in  fome  meafure^  the  cafe.  If  this  were  fo,  we  might 
reafon  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  on  the  motions  of  the  living 
body  hitherto  unattained,  inferring  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of 
aDimatioo,  whofe  origin  we  cannot  afcertain,  from  the  degree 
and  conftancy  of  the  ftimuli,  which  are  more  under  our  obfer- 
vation.  But  though  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  living  fyf- 
tcin  are  explicable  on  die  fuppofition  already  mentioned,  there 
ate  edicrs  tb^  direi^ly  co^tradi^t  it.    The  glow  that  follows 

immerflon 
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immeHion  in  the  cold  bath  is  not  proportioned  to  die  lengdl  df 
immerfion,  as  it  ought  to  be  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  ari^ 
from  die  accumulation  of  fenforial  power  in  the  abfence  of  tbt 
accuftomed  ftimuli.  On  the  contrary,  if  die  immerfion  be 
continued  beyond  a  certain  period,  chillinefs,  and  not  warmth, 
is  the  confequencc  of  emerging  into  air.  The  hot  fit  in  inter- 
mittent fever  is  faid  by  Dr.  Darwin  to  be  the  confequencc  of 
accumulation  of  fenforial  power  during  the  previous  cold  fit, 
and  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  its  caufe.  But  the  very  con- 
trary of  this  is  the  cafe,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Callen; 
and  the  whole  paroxyfm  being  fliort  in  proportion  as  the  cdd 
ftage  of  it  is  long,  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  made  the  foun- 
dation of  his  do(ftrine,  that  the  cold  fit  is  produced  by  the  wV 
medkatriic  natura^  a  power  that  Dr.  Darwin  feems  aftogethcr 
to  rcjeft. 

According  to  our  author,  all  ftimuli  (food,  medicines,  Ac.) 
exhauft  the  fenforial  power  or  fpirit  of  animation,  more  or  lefs. 
This  we  apprehend,  if  admitted  at  all,  muft  be  admitted  with 
a  ftriking  ex;ception.  The  fpirit  of  animation,  he  contends,  is 
^  pr odud  of  the  living  body,  and  probably  a  fecretion  made  by 
the  brain  from  the  circulating  fluids.  But  how  is  the.  brain  ex- 
Ctt^  to  action  ?  by  ftimuli,  and  efpecially  by  the  impetus  and 
volume  of  the  blood.  The  ftimulus  of  food  on  the  ftomach, 
and  many  of  the  ftimuli  that  a£l:  on  other  parts  of  the  fyftem, 
may  perhaps  diminifli  the  fenforial  power  where  they  are  imme- 
diately applied;  but  by  increafing  the  momentum  of  the  circu^ 
lation,  and  adding  to  the  ftimulating  quality  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  they  muft,  as  it  (hould  feem,  increafe  the  aflivity  of  the 
bvain,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  on 
the  whole.  If  it  were  proper  to  enlarge  on  this  point  here,  it 
might,  we  think,  be  fhewn,  that  the  fpirit  of  animation  being 
increafed  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  at  the  fame  time,  and  by 
the  fame  ftimulus  that  exhaufts  it  in  parts  more  remote,  affefe 
very  materially  the  foundation  of  many  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
reafonings. 

The  thirteenth  fe6tion  treats  of  Vegetable  Animation. 

After  the  definition  given  of  ideas  by  Dr.  Darwin,  our  readers 
will  not  be  furprifed  that  he  fuppofes  vegetables  to  poflefs  them. 
But  that  they  fliould  have  (ien&tions  and  perceptions,  be  con* 
fcious  of  their  own  exiftence,  and  fubje(5k  to  the  paffion  of  love, 
requires,  we  think,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  believe. 

The  fourteenth  feition  has  for  its  tide  '  The  Produflion  of 
«  Ideas,' 

Qn  this  fubje£l  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Darwin  muft.  agree 
with  jhofe  who  derive  them  from  the  external  world,  and  deny 
that  any  of  then!  are  innate.  It  is,  however,  carious  to  fee 
\m 
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j^htt  reviving,  though  in  a  new  form,  the  ancient  do&ine  ^t 
«ur  idea^  are  exacSt  refemblances  of  the  bodies  from  which  they 
^e  derived,  « It  is  not  very  cafy  to  comprehend  Dr.  Darwin's 
precife  meaning  when   he  explains  himfelf  on   this  fubje^« 

*  When  we  acquire  the  idea  of  folidity  we  acquire  at  the  lam^ 
^  time  the  idea  of  figure;  and  this  idea  of  figure,  or  nxotion  of 

*  a  part  of  the  organ  of  touch,  exactly  refemblcs  in  its  figure 

*  the  figure  of  the  body  that  occafions  it.'  Though, fomething 
may  be  faid  in  favour  of  this  fuppofition  as  far  as  refpedis  th<: 
i4eas  of  touchy  yet  we  fee  not  how  it  can  be  maintained  of  the 
i4ea3  of  fight..  .  Ijid^eed,  though  the  mechanical  compreHion  ia 
the  ad  of  touching  may  form  a  refemblance  of  the  objecS):  touched 
on  the  part  touching  it,  yet  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  indeed 
probability  (as  far  as  we  can  fee),  that  the  fibrous  contradion 
of  the  organ  of  fenfe  that  follows,  and  which  conftitutes  what 
Dr.  Darwin  underftands  by  an  idea,  aflumes  and  carries  forward 
this  figure  to  the  central  parts  or  whole  fenforium  j  and  ftill  lefs 
that  this  figure  canr  be  imprefled  on  the  motion  of  the  central 
parts  that  fucceeds,  and  which,  according  to  him,  conftitutes 
feniation.  But  it  is  impoffible  todifcufs  this  point  fully  in  the 
compafs  of  a  Review;  and  perhaps  it  is  more  curious  than  im- 
portant. To  the  ufual  enumeration  of  the  fenfcs  our  author 
adds  the  fenfe  of  heat,  and  the  fenfe  of  extenfion ;  and  he  fup- 
pofes  there  are  many  others,  each  gland  pofleffing  fomething  of 
this  kind  to  diftinguifh  its  peculiar  obje£ls. 

The  fifteenth  fe£lion  is  employed  on  the  ClalTes  of  Ideas. 

On  jthis  fubje£l  much  ingenuity  is  difplayed.  The  following 
account  of  free-will  concludes  the  fecftion  :  ^  In  refpeS  to  free- 
'  will,  it  is  certain  we  cannot  will  to  think  of  a  new  train  of 
'  ideas,  without  previoufly  thinking  of  the  firft  link  of  it ;  as 

*  I  cannot  will  to  think  of  a  black  fwan,  without  previoufljr 

*  thinking  of  a  black  fwan.     But  if  I  now  think  of  a  tail,  I  can 
'  voluntarily  recolle<ft  all  animals  which  have  tails;  my  will  is 

*  fo  far  free  that  I  can  purfue  the  ideas  linked  to  this  idea  of  tail, 
'  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  fubjccSl  extends.' 

The  friends  of  human  liberty  muft,  we  believe,  reft  fatisfied 
with  this  account  of  free-will;  and  indeed  our  author  allows 
them  more  freedom  than  many  neceflitarians.  It  would  coft  us 
a  long  while  to  enumerate  all  the  various  ideas  v/ith  which  this 
idea  of  tail  {(o  happily  adduced  by  Dr.  Darwin)  is  connedled^ 
over  all  of  which,  when  tail  is  once  in  their  minds,  they  may 
range  at  pleafure. 

On  the  fubje£l  of  Inftinft,  which  occupies  his  fixteenth 
fe£Hon,  our  author  is  inftrudiv^e,  ingenious,  and  amufing,  in  a 
yory  high  degree.  Mr.  Smellie  derives  all  our  rational  faculties 
from  what  he  calls  improveable  inftinds ;    but  Dr.  Darwia 

denies 
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deniM  die  exiftence  of  inftin6(,  in  the  ufnal  fenfe  of  die  tflVtt^ 
fend  with  extraordinary  ingenuity  endeavours  to  prove,  that^tfae 
adlion^  termed  inftindive,  and  moft  relied  on  for  a  proof  <^  this 
fi^culty,  originate  in  our  feniations  and  defires,  and  are  pegfefted 
by  the  repeated  eiForts  of  our  mufcles. 

In  difcuifing  this  point,  he  begins  with  an  examination  of  <Ae 
tronditton  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  (hews  that  fome  of  t»& 
a£tions  which  a  child  performs  beft  at  birth,  are  in  bJBt  \casvX 
before  birth.  The  fcetus  has  fwallowed  in  the  uterus.  It>s^ 
felt  the  fenfations  of  cold  and  warmth,  agitation  and  reft,  ther^ 
and  has  learnt  to  change  its  pofture  under  the  irkfomcAeft  <^ 
continued  reft. 

The  different  degrees  of  power  pofleffcd  by  the  youg  6f 
different  animals  on  their  birth,  are  (hewn  to  arife  from  two 
caufes— firft,  that  the  young  of  fome  animals  come  into  the 
world  more  completely  formed  throughout  their  wfa<de  ^rikm 
than  others,  as  the  colt  and  the  lamb  are  much  more  pcrfeS: 
animak  dian  the  blind  puppy  or  the  naked  rabbit — fecondly,  that 
the  mode  of  walking  of  fome  animak  coincides  more  perfefily 
with  the  previous  motions  of  the  fcetus  in  utero  than  that  ^F 
others.  Calves  and  chickens,  it  has  been  obferved,  are  able  to 
walk  by  a  few  efforts  almoft  immediately  after  nativity;  While 
the  human  infant,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  fituation,  is  fix, 
or  even  twelve  months,  before  he  can  ftand  alone.  *  The  fti>«g«. 

*  gles  of  all  animals  in  the  womb,*  fays  our  author,  *  muft  re- 

*  femble  their  mode  of  fwimming,  as  by  this  kind  of  raodon 

<  they  can  beft  change  their  attitude  in  water.  But  the  (wim- 
^  ming  of  the  calf  and  the  chicken  refembles  their  manner  ci 

*  walking,  which  they  have  thus  in  part  acquired  before  tdieir 

*  nativity,  and  hence  accomplifli  it  afterwards  with  very  few 

*  efforts,  while  the  fwimming  of  the  human  creature  refembles 

<  that  of  the  frog,  and  totally  differs  from  his  manner  of  walk- 

*  ing.*  The  happy  ingenuity  of  this  obfervation  will  convey 
to  the  reader  fome  notion  of  what  he  is  to  expeft  from  this  fec- 
tion.  Many  phyfiologifts  and  metaphyficians  have  fupported 
the  doftrine  refpefting  inftinfl  that  Dr.  Darwin  adopts ;  but  it 
would  be  injuftice  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  far  outftrips 
them  all. 

The  feventeenth  fe^ion  is  employed  *  On  the  Catenatidi^  of 

*  Motions/ 

By  this  phrafe  is  underftood  fibrous  and  fenforial  ntotiotis 
introducing  each  other  in  progreffive  traips  or  tribes,  accord- 
ing to  habits  produced  by  frequent  repetition.  Under  this  ile- 
jinition  are  included  all  exertions,  whether  irritative,  fenfittVe, 
or  voluntary,  that  confift  of  a  feries  of  motions.  The  naotkMi 
of  ^e  heart  and  arteries^  the  motions  that  make  up  the  fun^ion 

of 
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t>f  dlgeftion;  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  mufcles  in  the  coi^rfe 
x>i  a  dance ;  thfe  motions  of  the  hands  and  fingers  in  Various 
mechanic  arts  j  are  all  fo  many  cateftations  of  animal  motions. 
The  influence  of  thefe  catenations  ^f  jnotion,  the.  mapner  in 
which  a  great  variety  of  them  niay.go  on  together,  the  eiFefls 
of  their  being  diflTevered,  and  the  application  of  ail  thefe  obfer- 
.vations  to  many  of  :the  moft  curious  phenomena  of  health  and 
difeafe,  form  the  fubjtd  of  this  intereftihg  and  important 
(^ion.     ..,       , 

-  <  Sleep/  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  *  deftroys  the  power  of  volition, 
«  .stnd'precludes  the  ftitxiuli  of  external  ob/e<asV'and  thence  dif- 

*  fevers  the  trains  of  ivhich  thefe  are  a  part ;  vrtiich  confirms 
<  the  other  catenations,  as  diofe  of  the  vital  motions,  fccretidns, 
^  and  abforptions ;  and  produces  the  new  traii^s  of  ideas  which 

*  cbnftititte  bur  dreams/  Thefe  obfervations  are  capable  of 
CttrioUs  ^nd  important  illuftrations ;  but  the  aCertion  niade  here 
^nd  in  other  pgrts  of  the  work,  that  fleep  diftr^ys  volition,  pro- 
bably requires  to  be  reftrifled.  This  fubjeft  is  difcuflfed  in^thc 
beautiful  and  philofophical  work  lately  publijihed  by  Profefibr 
Stewart,  wheje  he  treats'of  the  afiTociation  of  ideas.  From  an 
indudion  of  fads  he  contends  that  volition  is  not  deftroyed  or 
aboliflied  during  fleep,  though  the  will  lofes  its  command  of 
thofe  faculties  bf  the  mind  and  members  of  the  body  that  are 
fubjefl:  to  it  in  our  waking  hours.  We  dream  in  fleep  that  we 
arc  in  danger,  and  we  attempt  to  call  out  for  affiftance.  The 
atti^mpt  IS  ih  a  great  meafure  abortive,  for  in  general  the  founds 
We' etnit  afe  fe^le  and  indiflindl — but  the  continuance  of  the 
power  of  volition  is  demonftrated  by  jkhe .  efibrt,  however  in- 
^|^£hial.  The  fove-lom  maid  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  on 
^afe  bofom  the  demon- ape  of  Fufcli  fits  ereft,  is  thus  re- 
jprefemcd: 

*In  vm  tafcream  With  quivering  lips  flie  tries. 
And  ftrains  with  palfied  lids  her  tremulous  eyes ; 
In  vain  (He  ivilh  to  walk,  fwim,  run,  fly,  leap; 
The  will  prefides  not  in  the  bower  of  fleep.' 

The  will,  prefides  not,  indeed,  but  it  is  prelent,  and,  in  this 
fnHance,  ftruggling  for  command,  though  the  catenation  is  dif- 
fey.ered  that  connefts  it  with  the  mufcles  of  volition. . 

But  wethail  Tiave  occafion  to  examine  more  particularly  our 
audior's  opinions  on  fleep  in  our  account  of  the  next  chapter, 
in  which  this  curious  fubjeft  is  difcufled  at  length. 

[  To  be  continued.  J 
n  ERRATA 
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ERRATA  in  the  Criticifm  on  ZoonomiA  in  our  jaft 
Number. 

Page  17^9  line  16,  for  form  read  differ  frofli 
177  9>  for  and  naJ  arc 

—  35,  ftr  and  retul arc 

180,  line  i5th  from  the  bottom,  fi^  and  read  are 
i82>  line  \z»  for  law  of  rro^  low 


Art.  VIII .  Thi  Hofy  Bible  \  or^  the  Books  achunUd  facred  hj 
Jews  and  Chriftians  \  otherwtfe  called  the  Books  of -the  Old  and 
New  Covenants ;  faithfully  tranjlated  from  correHed  Texts  dfthi 
Originals  J  with  various  Readings^  explanatory  Notes^  and  cri^ 
iical  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander-Geddes^  L  L.  D.  Vol.  L 
Large  4to.     London:  printed  for  the  Author,  byj.  D^visi 

*    and  fold  by  R.  Fauldcr,  New  Bond  Street  i  and  J.  Johnibn, 

'    St.  PauPs  Churchyard.     1792* 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

tN  1786  was  publifhed  the  author's  Profpeftus  of  this  work, 
■■•  and  in  1793  his  Addrefs  to  the  Public,  reviewed  in  our  num- 
ber for  the  paft  month.  Our  criticifms  were  interfperfed  with 
a  few  ftri£lures  on  this  volume,  with  refpe£l  to  the  primary 
view  of  the  whole  undertaking — the  inftru^Uon  of  Britifli  and 
Irifli  catholics. 

The  content?,  fuUv  fpecified  in  the  title-page,  fuperfede  the 
ufc  of  a  more  expanded  analyfis ;  and,  previoufly  to  an  extra^ 
from  the  tranflation,  it  is  requiflte  to  explain  thofe  fymbol^ 
which  refer  to  various  readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  text. 

Obeliflc  (t)  denotes  addition,  and  (hews  that  the  word  or 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed  are  not  in  the  prefent  Hebrew 
text. 

Afterifk  (*)  denotes  fubtraflion,  and  refers  to  fome  addition 
to  be  found  among  the  various  readings. 

Parallels  (||)  refer  to  readings  different  from  thofe  in  the 
text. 

Inverted  obeliflc  (I)  marks  a  tranfpofition  of  words, fentences, 
or  paragraphs. 

Perpendicular  (|)  (hews  where  the  addition,  variation,  or 
tranfpofition  cloies,  except  any  of  thefe  be  a  fingle  word/ 

We  feledl  fuch  marks  of  abbreviation  as  occur  in  the  fub* 
Jolne'd  extraft,  with  the  words  which  Aey  charaftcrife. 

Sam» 
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Sam.  Samaritan  Heb.  copy. 
Sep.  &  Syr.  Ancient  Greek  and  Syrlac  verfion. 
Targ.  ^nd  Valg.    Chaldee  paraphrafe,    and  Vulgate  Lat 
Verfion.  ^ 

Firft  appearance  of  light.  Gen.  i.  Expanfion  df  the  atmo. 
fphere. 

SECT.    1.      Hlfiory  of  the  $ix  Pays  Creation. 

t         '  In  the   beginning  God  ci-eaied   the   heavens   and  the 

2  EARTH.     The  earth  was  yet  a  defolate  wafte,  with  darknefs 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep>  and  a  vehement  wind  over-fweepina 

3  the  furface  of  the  waters  j  when  God  faid ,  Let  there  be  l \  c  h  t 

4  .and  there  was  light.  And  God  faw  that  the  light  was  good  ;  and 

5  God  diftmguifhed  the  light  from  the  darknefs ;  and  God  called 
the  light  DAY,  and  the  darknefs  he  called  night. 

6  *  The  evening  had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come  one 
day ;  when  God  faid.  Let  there  be  an  expanfe  amidil  the  wa' 
ters>  which  may  feparate  waters  from  water;  +  and  fo  it  was 

7  I  For  God  made  the  expanfe,  and  Separated  the  waters  below 
the  expanfe  from  the  waters  above  the  expanfe ;  and  God  called 

B  the  expanfe  heavens.  4-  This  alfo  God  faw  to  be  good.  I  The 
evening  had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come,  a  second  dav 
when  God  faid,  '  * 

9  '  Let  the  waters  below  the  expanfe  be  collefted  into  one 
place,  that  the  dry  land  may  appear;'  and  fo  it  was  f.  For  the 
waters  below  the  expanfe  were  colleded  into  their  places,  and 

10  the  dry  land  appeared.    |  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth 
and  the  colledion  of  waters  he  called  seas.     This  alfo  God 
faw  to  be  good. 

1 1  «  Again  God  faid,  *  Let  the  earth  be  green  with  grass,  with 
feed-bearing  HERBS  according  to  their  kinds,  with  fruit-bearing 
TREES,  with  their  feed  in  them,  according  to  their  kinds ;'  and 

12  fo  it  was.  For  green  was  the  earth  with  grafs,  and  feed-bearing 
herbs  according  to  their  kinds,  and  with  fruit- bearing- trees 
with  their  feed  in  them,  according  to  their  kinds.     This  alfo 

13.    God  faw  to  be  good.     The  evening  had  come,  and  the  morning 

had  come,  a  third  day,  when  God  faid, 
14         *  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens, 

4.  to  illuminate  the  earth,  and  I  to  dilHnguifh  the  day  from  the 

night :  let  them  alfo  be  the  fignals  of  terms,  times,,  and  years. 
35  [And  let  them  be^for  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens* 
16    to  illuminate  the  earth;']  f  and  fo  it  was.     |  For  God   having 

made  the  two  great  luminaries  (the  greater  for  the  regulation  of 

^VARIOUS     READINGS. 

,  V.  6.  4-  iranfpofed  with  Sep.  from  the  end  of  verfe  7. V.  8, 

f  Sep.— V.  9.  t  Sep.^V.  14.  f  Sam.  Sep.  and  1  MS.— -V.  1/ 
t  Sep.  • 
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the  day,  and  the  fmallcr  for  the  regnlaiion  of  the  night),  and 

1 7  the  ftars ;  he  difplayed  them  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens,  to 
illuminate  the  earth,  to  regulate  the  day  and  the  night,  and  to 

18  diftinguilh  the  light  from  the  darknefs.     This  alfo  God  faw  to 

19  be  good.     The  evening  had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come, 
2/0    a  FOURTH  day;  when  God  faid,  *  Let  the  waters  fwarm  with 

living  REPTILES,  and  let  flying  ckeatvk£s  fly  over  the 
earth,  through  the  wide  expanfe  of  the  heavens ;'  f  and  fo  it 

21  was.  For  God  created  the  great  fea-monflers,  and  all  the 
other  reptiles  with  which  the  waters  fwarmed,  according  to  their 
kinds,  and  every  flying  creature,  according  to  its  kind.     Tliis 

2a  alfo  God  faw  to  oe  good.  And  God  blefled  them,  faying, 
♦  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  of  the  feas;  and 

23  let  the  flying  creatures  multiply  upon  the  earth.  The  evening 
had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come,  a  fifth  day;  when 
God  faid, 

24  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  animals  according  to  their  kinds, 
cattle,  wild  beasts,  and  reptiles,  according  to  their 

25  kinds  ;*  and  fo  it  was.  For  God  made  the  cattle  according  to 
their  kinds,  the  wild  beafls  according  to  their  kinds,  and  every 
ground-reptile  according  to  its  kind.  This  alfo  God  faw  to  be 
good.  I 

26  *  Again  God  faid,  *  Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image, 
and  according  to  our  own  likenefs,  who  may  have  dominion 
over  the  filhes  of  the  fea,  over  the  flying  creatures  of  the  air, 
over  the  cattle,  and  all  the  wild  bealls,  |  and  over  every  reptile 

27  that  crecpeth  upon  the  earth/  So  God  created  mankind 
after  his  own  image ;  after  the  divine  image  he  created  them. 
He  created  them  male  and  female,  and  bleflled  them,  and 

28  faid  to  them,  '  Be  fruitful  and  multiply;  fill  the  earth  and 
fnbdoe  it ;  have  dominion  over  the  fifhes  of  the  fea,  over  the 
flying  creatures  of  the  air,  f  over  the  cattle  and  the  wild  beaHs, 
1  and  over   every   reptile  that    creepeth    upon    the    ground. 

29  And  lo !  (faid  God^  I  give  to  you  every  feed  bearing  herb,  on 
.  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  a  feed- 

^o  beating  fruit ;  to  be  food  both  for  yourfelves,  and  for  all  the 
beads  of  the  earth,  and  for  all  the  flying  creatures  of  the  air, 
and  for  every  reptile  upon  the  earth,  in  which  is  the  vital 

31  breath:— all  forts  of  vegetables  for  food.'  Thus  it  was,  when 
God,  reviewing  all  that  he  had  made,  faw  it  to  be  excellent.* 

The  explanatory  notes,  referved  for  a  feparate  examination, 
ate  placed  belovir  the  various  readings,  in  two  columns,  on  the 
&me  page  with  the  texts  to  which  they  refer,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  verfei  on  the  inner  margins. 
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The  tranflation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible,  fo  volu- 
minous, fo  various  in  the  forts  of  compofition,  and  fo  replete 
>vith  multifarious  treafure?  of  knowledge,  feems  an  attempt  to 
which  the  abilities  of  a  Tingle  critic,  and  the  labours  of  a  long 
life,  are  inadequate.  Large  and  numerous  as  are  the  collections 
of  oriental  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  the  widely  difperfed 
fources  of  information,  could  theyie  brought  into  a  ftill  nar- 
rower compafs,  require  intenfe  application,  ever  wakeful  pa- 
tience, quick  difcrimination,  and  a  kind  of  intuitive  (kill,  to 
xevife,  compare,  fele£l:,  andjjpply,  the  requifite  materials. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Gcddes  exhibits  t^^xy  where  fatisfadory 
proofs  (f  commendable  induftry,  extenfux  erudition,  and  a  fan- 
guine  zeal  to  excel  his  predecefibrs  in  this  momentous  enter- 
prife-  We  wi(h  we  could  add,  with  equal  truth,  the  faculty  of 
judicious  criticifm.  It  is  always  with  painful  reluctance  that 
we  fulfil  our  obligations  to  the  republic  of  letters,  in  terms  de- 
rogatory from  the  credit,  or  grating  to  the  feehngs,  of  any  one 
individual  in  that  auguft  community. 

I.  A  preface  is  commoTily  judged  the  teft  of  an  author's  abi- 
lities, fomething  produced  in  his  beft  manner,  a  criterion  of  his 
intellect  and  charader.  If  this  maxim  be  univerfally  true, 
every  liberal  mind  will  felicitate  Dr.  Geddes  on  abandoning  the 
dpdtrine.of  implicit  faith,  which  has  for  ages  cramped  the  exer- 
ertions  of  genius  ;  and  prevented  the  ixt^  circulation  of  impor- 
tant difcoveries.  But  even  freedom  of  inquiry  has  its.  proper  li- 
mits ;  and  though  this  author  had  not  profefled,  that  the  Hebrew 
hiftory,  with  refpedl  to  fome  particular  parts,  may  incline  us  to 
fcepticifm;  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  he  has  imbibed  a  tin<Sure 
from  the  old  academics,  and  from  the  late  fage  of  Ferney*-. 

Extravagant  and  abfurd  is  the  furmife,  '  That  the  matter  of 

*  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  confift  were  produced  out  of 

*  nothing,  long  before  that  noted  point  in  duration,  when  God 

*  proceeded  to  refcue  the  void  and  (hapelefs  earth  from  darknefs 

*  and  defolation^  to  make  it  a  fit  and  comfortable  abode  for  its 
'  future  inhabitants — that  it  may  have  undergone  millions  of 

*  revolutions  before   it  was  made  the  habitation  of  man — and 

*  that  nothing  but  the  falfe  idea,  that  an  abf(;lute  creation  is  ne- 

*  ceflarily  implied  in  the  Hebrew  word  bara,  could  have  led 

*  commentators  into  an  oppofi:e  opinion,'  p.  2,  6cc. — '  What- 
'  ever  extent  may  be  given  to  the  term  worlds  ^  it  appears  to  me 

*  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  world  oi  the  Hebrew  cofmologift 

*  was  a  7'ecent  worlds  created'  (he  (hould  have  faid  conftrufted) 

*  out  of  preexiding  matter,'     He  {hould  likewife  have  (hewn, 

•  Voltaire. 
T  2  -by 
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by  evidence  fuperior  to  the  teftimony  of  Mofes,  that  the  refto- 
ration  or  cmbelli(hment  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  was  much 
more  recent  than  the  primordial  creation  of  unfalhioned  matter. 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  Greek  kofmosj  and  its  Latin 
equivalent  mundus^  worlds  indicate  an  embellifliment,  rather 
than  an  abfolute  creation.  But  verbal  criticifm  alone  is  too 
weak  to  fupport  the  ftrefs  of  a  romantic  hypothefis.  The  cof- 
mologifts  both  of  Greece  and  Rome  denied  the  poffibility  of 
creation  in  the  ftrift  and  proper  fenfe,  Mofes,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  a  plain  diilindtion  between  the  caJling  of  things 
into  exiftence,  and  the  bringing  of  them  from  confufion  into 
order.  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
^  earth.  At  the  end  of  Fix  continuous  days  he  finiihed  them,  and 

*  all  their  hoft.     On  the  feventh  he  refted  from  all  his  work 

*  which  he  had  created  and  made.*  Thefc  words  feem  to 
imply  a  very  {hort  fpace  between  the  non- exiftence  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  and  their  perfeA  formation.  Good  Dr. 
Geddes,  could  thy  teeming  fancy  not  hazard  a  conjedure,  what 
was  the  precite  duration  of  the  interval  from  the  beginning  to 
that  vehement  wind  overfweeping  the  iurface  of  the  waters ! 
Plain  popular  language  fuggefts  to  common  fenfe  an  obvious 
and  determinate  meaning,  which  prefumptuous  ingenuity  la- 
bours to  torture  into  paradoxical  jargon.  Sophiftry  and  error 
ire  not  only  prolific,  but  infedtious. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fall  our  author  profefles  to  have  ftudied 
with  great  attention,  and  his  opinion  is,  th^t  only  two  modes 
of  interpretation  are  admiffible :  either  to  allegorife  the  whole 
with  Philo  5  or  to  adhere  tenacioufly  to  the  letter.  This  latter 
only,  he  thinks,  was  in  the  writer's  view;  but  doubts  whether 
his  relation  were  founded  on  real  fadls;  and  aflcs  why  the  He- 
brews might  not  have  their  mythology  as  well  as  other  nations? 
The  account  of  the  deluge  is  faid  to  be  minutely  written,  though 
ftill,  perhaps,  blended  with  mythology;  to  him  at  leaft  it  fo  ap- 
pears. From  Abraham  the  hiftory  is  allowed  to  be  written  in 
a  moft  enchanting  ftyle;  but  he  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  it 
is  entirely  unmixed  with  the  leaven  of  the  heroic  age.  To  re- 
quire this,  in  the  annals  of  fo  remote  a  period,  would  be  unrea-^ 
fonable.  Compared  with  Herodotus,  it  has  nearly  the  fame  ge- 
nuine marks  of  veracity,  on  the  whole  j  though,  with  refpeft  to 
fome  particular  parts,  we  may  be  a  little  inclined  to  fcepticifm. 
It  is  infinuated,  that  the  Hebrew  legiflator  borrowed  many  of 
his  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  from  the  Egyptians,  and  per- 
haps from  the  Midianites ;  but  was  careful  to  fcledi  fuch  only 
as  were  innocent  or  indifferent,  and  purified  from  every  ten- 
dency to  idolatry  or  liceniioufnefs.  From  the  Doctor  this  is  a 
,    7  ver/ 
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-very  pandid  and  liberal  concefGon,  p.  10 — 13.-—*  Three  things 

*  to  me  fecm  indubitable,     i.  The  Pentateuch,  in  its  prefent 

*  form,  was  not  written  by  Mofes.     2.  It  was  written  in  Ca- 

*  naan,  and  moft  probably  at  Jerufalem.     3.  It  was  not  written 

*  before  David,  nor  after  Hezekiah.     I  would  refer  it  to  the 

*  long  pacific  reign  of  Solomon ;  yet  I  confefs  there  are  fomc 

*  marks  of  a  pofterior  date,  or  at  lead  of  pofterior  interpola- 

*  tion.' — Here  is  a  ftrange  medley  of  controvertible  poftulates, 
and  wild  conJeSures,  New  fancies  and  hoary  fictions  may  be 
equally  abfurd.  As  to  the  faft  of  interpolation,  Mofes  could 
not  write  the  hiftory  of  his  own  death  and  bvirial.  Jofliua 
might  continue  it  by  a  brief  fupplement,  without  affe6ling  the 
credibility  of  the  whole.  Geographical  notations,  which  de- 
fine the  fituation  of  fome  places,  by  this  or  the  other  fide  Jor- 
dan, often  occur.  Hence  the  prefumptlon  that  the  whole  Pen- 
tateuch was  written  after  the  death  of  Mofes.  But  it  is  very 
fuppofable,  that  the  author  dcfcribed  the  relative  pofitions  of 
cities  and  kingdoms  conformably  to  his  place  of  refidence  at  the 
time;  and  that  Jofliua,  Phineas,  or  Samuel,  finding  ambigui- 
ties arife  from  notations,  at  variance  with  the  meridian  of  Je^ 
rufalem,  did  alter  fuch  forms  of  exprefEon  as  had  then  become 
liable  to  mifconftru£iion.  Other  places  are  defcribed  by  names 
impofed  long  after  the  demife  of  Mofes.  By  the  fame  hands 
might  the  new  names,  as  then  better  known,  be  fubflituted  for 
the  old ;  and,  for  the  greater  precifion,  the  one  is  preferved,  the 
other  added,  in  many  paflages.  By  this  happy  expedient  arc 
places  more  eafily  identified.  On  the  hypothefis  that  fom^ 
dates  are  fubfequcnt  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  it  is  replied,  that 
thefe  might  have  been  inferted  by  one  or  other  of  the  prophets, 
perhaps  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  But  it  is  in-i 
cumbent  on  the  author  to  fpecify  thofe  dates.  Let  the  faft  be 
eftablifhed,  and  then  a  folution  may  be  given,  no  lefs  credible 
than  our  author's  conjectures  and  poftulates.  If, one  original 
writer  did,  with  the  pen  of  veracity,  compofe  the  Pentateuch" 
from  authentic  vouchers;  and  if  two  or  three  mor^,  equally 
qualified,  did  continue  the  hiftory,  and  render  other  ps^rts  of  it 
more  intelligible  to  fucceeding  generations,  the  whole  record, 
in  its  prefent  form,  muft  be  authentic.     *  Diverfitios  of  gifts 

*  are  perfeftly  confiftent  with  the  fame  Spirit,  differences  of  ad- 

*  miniftrations  with  the  fame  Lord,  and  diverfities  of  operations 

*  with  the  fame  God,  who  worketh  all  in  all.' 

*  Though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
^  reduced  to  its  prefent  form  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  I  am 

*  fully  convinced  that  it  was  compiled  from  ancient  documents 

*  coeval  with,  or  even  anterior  to  Mofes.     He  probably  was 

*  the  firft  Hebrew  writer,  or  the  firft  who  applied  writing  to 

T  3  •  hiftorical 
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*  hiftorical  compofition.     From  his  journals  a  great  part  of  the 

*  Pentateuch  feems  to  have  been  comp  led ;  and  he  may  have 

*  drawn  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  his  colmogony  and  ge- 

*  ncral  hiftory,  both  before  and  after  the  deluge,   from  the 

*  archives  of  Egypt.' 

The  exiftence  of  fuch  archives  ought  firft  to  have  been 
evinced.  This  arch-critic,  dogmatical  in  principle,  and  (hrewd 
in  conjefture,  has  the  misfortune  to  prove  nothing.  With  the 
hiftory  of  alphabetical  compofition  in  its  origin,  firft  rude  '  fliys, 
gradual  improvements,  the  era  of  its  application  to  nationr.l  re- 
cords among  the  Gentiles,  and  at  whai  particular  periods  it  .^as 
firft  fo  applied  in  different  countries,  he,  the  ugh  a  maft«-  in 
Ifrael,  is  totally  unacquainted.  With  becoming  candour,  in- 
('ced,  he  owns,  *  that  many  points  of  fcripture  chronolc^y  he 

*  has  not  yet  been  able  fufficicntly  to  adjuit.'  A  di»i,tatoria| 
fijenius,  it  is  reafonable  to  prefume,  would  difdain  to  accept  il- 
lumination, relative  to  the  accounts  of  time,  and  the  hiftory  of 
written  records,  from  Reviewers  5— -a  clafb  of  men  which  ftands 
fo  low  in  the  fcale  of  literary  uccomplifhments  and  honours. 
But  if  Dr.  Geddes  will  produce  dired  hiftorical  proof  that  the 
Egyptians  poffefled  archives  in  the  days  of  Mofes — that  thofe 
archives  contained  an  account  of  the  cofinogony,  with  a  ger.eral 
hiftory  of  events  both  before  and  after  the  flood — and  that  Mofe$ 
adually  conftruded  the  Pentateuch  upon  the  authority  of  thofe 
archives — we  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  the  learned  in  Europe 
will  unfeignedly  thank  him  for  the  difcovery.  Improbable  hy- 
pothefes  may  amufc  fuperficial  minds ;  and  vague  conjeftures, 
incapable  of  evidence,  demonftration,*  ox  experiment,  can  merit 
no  regard.  Of  alphabetical  writing,  and  of  hiftorical  records^ 
in  Egypt,  no  veftige  of  proof  occurs  for  700  years  after 
Mofes. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  and  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghoji.  By  Robert  Hawker^  D.  D,  Vicar  of  the  f^irijh  Church 
of  Charles^  Plymouth  \  and.  formerly  of  Magdalen  Ha%  Oxford. 
pp.  442.  8vo.   6s.  boards.     Hazard,  Bath.     1794. 

nnHIS  volume  contains  eight  fermons,  Thefirji  is  a  general 
,  ^  introductory  difcourfe*.  The  fubje<£^  of  the  fecond  i^, 
^  An  Inquiry  whether  any  Traces  can  be  found  of  the  Holy 

•  We  confider  this  as  a  very  eloquent  difcourfe.  The  author  will 
<5xcufe  our  remarking,  that  we  do  not  like  his  illuflration  at  the  clofe 
of  it, 

«  Ghoft 
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*  Ghoft  antecedent  to  our  bleffed  Lord's  Miniftration  in  the 

*  Fleih.'— Of  the  third  and  fourth^  *  The  Evidences  of  the 

*  Holy  Ghoft's  Perfonality.'— Of  t\it  fifth  znAfixth,  *  The  Evi- 

*  dences  of  the  Holy  Ghoft's  Deity.' — And  of  the  /event h*y 

*  The  Traces  of  the  Holy  Ghoft's  Operations  fubfequent  to 
'  our  blefled  Lord's  Miniftration  in  the  Flefli.'  The  eighth^  or 
the  concluding  difcourfe,  exhibits  a  review  of  the  preceding 
fermons,  to  which  are  added  a  few  pradiical  inferences. 

E  X  T  R  A  C  T  S. 

*  As  the  inability  of  beholding  bright  and  dazzling  obje£ls  does 
not  proceed  from  any  defed  in  the  obje£ls  themfelves,  but  wholly 
from  our  weaknefs  of  vifion  ;  fo,  in  like  manner,  the  great  truths  of 
Teligion,  which  appear  myfterious  to  us,  are  fo  for  no  other  reafon,  , 
but  becaufe  our  capacities  are  inadequate  10  their  compreheniion. 
But  as  the  eye  of  the  body,  though  incapable  of  beholding  the  face 
of  the  fun  when  (hining  in  its  brightnefs,  will  yet,  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  rays,  be  excited  to  the  full  ufe  of  its  faculties,  and  derive 
ability  to  perceive  the  objefts  around;  fo  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  revelation,  will  be  qualified  to  gather  fuffi- 
cient  information  for  all  the  purpofes  i^itended,  from  the  great  fource 
of  light  in  the  Intelleftual  world,  which,  without  iuch  intervention, 
would  become  too  bright  a  contemplation  for  a  being  merely  humati 
to  bear,'  pp.  46,  47. — *  Unlefs  the  light  of  heaven  illumines  the 
darknefs  around,  in  the  very  mid  ft  of  the  fulleft  teftimpnies  of  the 
truth,  we  fliall  fee  them  not.  Our  cafe  will  be  exadtly  iimilar  to  the 
Servant  of  the  man  of  God,  who  faw  not  the  horfes  and  chariots  of 
fire,  with  which  the  mountain  was  filled,- though  they  encompafied 
him  on  every  fide,  until  the  Lord  opened  his  eyes  at  the  inflance  of 
the  prophet's  prayer.  Then,  and  not  before,  his  powers  of  vifion 
were  quickened  to  their  office,  and  he  faw  things  as  they  really  w^re,* 
p.  49. — *  The  Holy  Ghoft  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  and  great  witne(s 
in  the  church  of  Chrift ;  and  his  evidence,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs 

*  In  thisfermon  (p.  334),  Dr.  Hawker  aflTerts,  that  '  very.fhortly 

*  after  the  afcenfion  of  Jefus,  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  iiot  come,  the  - 

*  apoftles  would  probably  have  returned  to  their  former  occupations, 

*  regardlefs  of  every  thing  which  had  happened. — Every  trace,  re- 

*  fpefting  the  great  things  which  he  had  taught  them,  would  have 

*  been  waihed  from  their  memory  in  the  ftream  of  forge tfulnefs.' — 
We  by  no  means  think  fo.  Without  wifliing  to  derogate  from  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  irifpiration,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  fol« 
lowers  of  our  Saviour  at  leaft,'  who  recorded  the  chief  events  of  his 
life,  were  accuftomed  to  fet  down  notes  of  occurrences  at  the  time 
they  happened,  and  afterwards  collected  their  biographical  memo- 
randa, as  Plato  and  Xenophon  compofed  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates. 
"We  have  many  other  obje^ions  to  the  ftrain  of  reafoning  in  pages 
334  and  335.     But,  on  the  whole,  this  is  an  excdlent  difcourfe. 

T  4  through 
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through  the  facred  volumes*,'  p.  79.—'  The  foul,  which  is  confcioaf 
of  being  lott,  can  only  know  the  value  of  a  faviour.— With  fomey 
however,  flight  notions  of  fm  fatisfy  the  mind,  as  if  the  moral  tur- 
pitude of  it  was  of  little  confequence,  and  human  offences  were»  for 
the  rood  part,  venial.— Another  clafs,  confidently  prefuming  that  the 
law  is  not  fo  flri6(  as  hath  been  reprefented,  venture  to  conclude,  that 
a  general  finccrity  of  character  is  all  that  is  required,  and  that  a  good 
intention  will  fupply  the  place  of  a  perfeft  obedience.  And  mznf 
more,  improving  on  this  dodlrine,  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fancy  man 
in  himfelf  to  be  an  amiable  creatui'et,  full  of  benevolent  afiPedions; 
and  that  the  great  purpofe  of  his  prefent  exiftence  is,  for  the  difcharge 

•  We  have  made  the  above  extradls  chiefly  with  the  view  of  cob^ 
veying  fome  notion  of  our  author's  ftyle  and  manner.  His  fondnefs 
for  fimiles  will  be  immediately  perceived  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
happy  application  of  them  mufl  be  acknowledged.  Our  firfl  quota- 
tion (if  we  take  ex  pede  Herculem)  fliews  that  Dr.  Hawker's  ftyle  is 
rich  and  dift^ife.  We  muft  fubjoin  a  few  ftridures  on  fuch  paflages 
as  will  require  our  author's  reviflon.  *  Guide  tbem  inta  all  truth* 
p.  32.  Is  not  this  a  defedlive  fentence  ?--'*  To  contemplate  on^*  qu. 
p.  36.—*  Suhje^  ijue  are  upon*  p.  62.--T*  J^rifesy  therefrom,*  p.  114,— 
«  The  imparting  tbefe  gifts*    It  fliould  have  been,  either  '  imparting 

*  thefe  gfts^*   or,  *  the  imparting  OF   thefe  gifts*  p.  328.— •  5"/6fl 

*  difpojtng  the  mind  of  man*  p.  345.  A  flmilar  inaccuracy  -f^The  au- 
thor did  not  confider  that,  by  prefixing  the  article  the  to  difparting 
and  difpofing,  he  fliould  convert  them  both  into  fubftantives. — *  The 

*  major  part,'  p.  345 — inelegant.— r-'  Refulting  therefrom,*  p.  377, 

*  Perfonal  concern  therein f*  p.  379.— Thefe  blemifties  would  fcarcely 
have  appeared  fuch  in  p^ges  kfs  brilliant  than  our  author's. 

+  We  cannot  but  lament  that  this  is  too  juftly  defcriptive  of  modern 
preachers,  who  are  fond  of  reprefenting  man  '  as  an  amiable  creature, 
'  fall  of  benevolent  aflMedions  ;'  whilft  they  expatiate  on  the  beautiful 
moralities,  utterly  regardlefs  of  .the  Chriftian  dodlrines.  The  more 
faihionable  pulpit  declaimers  evidently  prefer  the  old  ethics  to  the 
gofpel.  They  preach  to  a  Chriitian  congregation,  as  a  pagan  would 
addrefs  his  difciples;  not  aware  that  they  are  feeble  imitators  indeed 
of  the  heathen  philofophers.  Setting  revelation  afide,  they- would 
fall  far  fliort  either  of  Socrates,  or  Seneca,  or  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
moral  paft  of  Chriftianity  is  certainly  a  refinement  of  the  heathen 
ethics.  Many  obfcurities  in  the  morality  of  the  wifeft  ancients  are 
diflipated— many  ambiguities  are  cleared  up  by  revelation.  The 
perfon  who  fliould  adopt  the  notions  of  the  ancients  in  the  philofophy 
of  nature,  as  if  a  Newton  had  never  exifted,  we  fliould  judge  guilty 
of  a  great  abfurdity ;  and  to  adhere  to  the  morals  of  a  Socrates  only, 
as  if  Chrift  had  never  lived  upon  earth,  would  deferve  the  fame  cen- 
fure.  At  any  rate,  whether  Chriftianity  were  received  or  not,  as  a 
revelation  from  above,  the  morals  of  the  gofpel  have  at  leaft  as  good 
a  claim  to  attention  as  thofe  of  the  memorabilia— from  a  difciple  ^f 
Chriil,  we  fliould  conceive,  a  better. 

of 
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of  {bcial  duties,'  p.  387.—*  With  refpedl  to  thofe  who  are  confcious 
that  they  continae  in  the  fame  (late,  of  an  unrenewed  nature,  as  at 
their  firft  entrance  into  being,  unawajcened  and  unconctrned  about 
it;  I  want  words  to  exprefs  their  lituation  and  their  danger.  Figure 
to  yourfelf  the  moll  alarming  inftances  of  diftrefs  the  human  mind 
^an  conceive.  Suppofe  a  man  walking  blindfold  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice;  or  another  amufmg  himfelf  in  gathering  pebbles  on  the 
fhore,  with  the  tide  furrounding  him  on  evcty  fide ;  or  another  fleep- 
Ing  on  the  top  of  a  maft  in  a  tempeftuous  fea  *,  p.  440. 


Dr.  Hawker's  eight  fermons  on  the  divinity  of  Chrift  are    - 
already  well  known  to  the  public.     The  prefent  volume  com- 
pletes the  plan  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer.     And  the 
fixteen  difcourfes,  as  adducing  the  arguments  of  our  beft  apo- 
logifts  t  for  the  Trinity,  as  bringing  together  many  additional 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  beauti- 
fully condeniing  them  all,  and  as  direding  their  ftrong  and 
fteady  light  to  the  heart,   well  merit  the  attention  of  every 
ftudent  in  theology — nay,  of  every  one  who  profefies  himfelf  a 
Chriftian.     To  the  young  preacher,  in  particular,  we  earneftly 
recommend  the  fermons  of  Dr.  Hawker,  not  only  for  their 
matter,  but  their  manner.     Dr.  Hawker's  are  the  feeling  ex- 
hortations of  a  Chriftian  divine  to  a-  Chriftian  audience.     His 
ftyle  is  ornamented  with  figurative  allufions ;  but  his  metaphors 
and  fimilies  all  tend  to  elucidate  his  meaning ;  they  never  ob- 
fcure  it.     His  language  is  eafy  and  flowing ;  yet  it  wants  not 
elevation  ;  .it  fwells  not  into  redundancies.     And»  for  the  fenti- 
fnent  of  thefe  difcourfes,  we  obferve  every  where  the  marks  of 
a  found  judgment,  and  a  lively  fancy.     We  have  here  acute 
reafoning  without  fophiftry,  an  affeftionate  warmth  without  en- 
thufiafm,  a  familiarity  of  addrefs .without  kvity.     In  (horf,  we 
congratulate  the  church  on  the  perfevering  ardour  of  one  of  her 
beft  champions,  who  has  too  much  firmnefs  to  be  repelled  from  , 
the  good  old  path  by  any  attacks  of  the  modern  Unitarian. 
Whilft,  then,  a  Difney  and  a  Wakefield  may  addrefs  the  cold 
philofophy  of  y^/f^«r^  chajlifed  into  reafon  to  their  bewildered 
followers,  let  us  rejoice  that  we  *  have  left  us  in  Ifrael,'  a 
Whitaker  and  a  Hawker,  who  refufe  not  to  fpeak  comfort 
to  their  fellow-mortals ;  fince  they  know  that  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrift  (with  its  correfponding  do6lrines)  can  alone  afford 
*  poor  human  nature  a  balfam  for  the  wounds  of  the  heart !' 

•  The  firft  inftance  is  fufficiently  alarming — fo,  indeed,  is  the 
third ;  but  the  fecond  by  no  means  ftrengthens  the  idea  of  danger, 

+  The  old  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Akt« 
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Art.  X.     EJfays  on  fckSf  Parts  of  the  Old  Tefiament.     pp.  96. 
4to.  4s.     JohnCon.     London,  1794. 

THE  author  of  thefe  eflays  has  defcribed  the  ftyle  of  hiftori- 
cal  writing  which  he  fuppofcs  to  have  prevailed  in  remote 
times ;  has  given  the  grounds  of  this  fuppofition ;  and  upon 
thefe  grounds  has  attempted  to  account  for  certain  paflages  in 
Icripture  hiftory.  He  has  afterward  entered  upon  an  exphca- 
tion  of  a  few  remarkable  prophecies,  trufting  more  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  original  text,  and  to  his  own  refleftions,  for 
the  difcovery  of  their  meaning,  than  to  the- voluminous  com- 
ments of  fyftemathral  writers.  If  he  had  been  bred  to  the  fa- 
cred  profeffion,  or  had  been  deeply  verfed  in  theologic^  wofks, 
\  ftrong  bias  perhaps  might  have  inclined  him  to  join  in  opi- 
nions-current among  divines>  and  he  might  have  found  predic- 
tions refpefting  Chriftianity  in  more  places  than  in  thofe  where 
he  now  allows  them  to  exift.  Bifliop  Sherlock  imagined  that 
the  books  of  the  Old  I'eflament  contain  a  feries  of  fuch  pre- 
dictions, deduced  from  the  <:reation  through  many  ages,  feveral 
of  which  are  not  yet  fulfilled.  This  has  been  judged  a  happy 
.  conception,  and  fucceeding  writers  have  readily  adopted  it; 
Some  materia]  parts  of  this  wonderful  feries  are  here  confidercd, 
cfpecially  the  vifions  in  Daniel,  concerning  the  kingdoms.  The 
days  in  thefe  vifions  are  taken,  according  to  their  plain  and  ob- 
vious meaning,  for  natural  days. 

A  free  Inquiry  into  the  Vifion  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  was, 
fome  yeacs  fince,  publifhed  by  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  \ 
^where  the  weeks  are  explained  after  the  fame  manner,  and  ar6 
fhewn,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  notion,  to  be  weeks 
of  days.  That  the  vifion  interpreted  in  thefe  eflays  relates  to 
our  Saviour,  in  a  fecondary,  myftical,  and  fublime  fenfe,  he 
prefumcs  not  to  queftion ;  but  that  the  other  prophecies,  of 
which  he  has  treated,  are  in  any  fenfe  applicable  to  him,  he  fees 
no  good  reafon  to  conclude. 

This  brief  account  of  the  eflays  is  given  by  the  author  hlm- 
felf  in  a  preface. 

The  Contents  of  this  volume  are  thefe : — Scriptural  Alle*- 
gories,  and  their  Origin. — The  Fall  of  Man. — Jacob  wreftling 
•with  Elohim.— The  Story  of  Balaam. — Samfon  and  Delilah.-r 
Elijah  calling  Fire  from  Heaven. — The  Departure  of  Ifrael  out 
of  Egypt. — Caufes  and  Confequences  of  ancient  Credulity.— 
The  Blefling  of  Abraham  by  Jehovah.— The  Bleffing  of  Judah 
by  his  Father  Jacob. — The  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Ifaiah,  with 
the  three  lafl:  Verfes  of  the  foregoing  Chapter,  tranflated  and 
explained. — Vifions  in  Daniel.— The  Vifion  of  the  Image.— 

The 
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The  Vifion  of  the  four  Be^fts.— The  Vifion  of  the  Ram  and 
He  Goat. — The  Vifion  contained  in  the  three  laft  Chapters.-** 
A  farther  Account  of  the  Vifions,  with  general  Remarks. 

EXTRACT. 

*  Scriptural  Allegories  and  their  Origin. 

^  The  language  of  mankind  in  a  rude  flate  of  nature  is,  lik«  xheir 
underftanding,  narrow  and  confined.  Poflefled  of  a  very  fcanty 
(lore  cf  word^to  denote  abftracl  ideas,  they  are  content  to  exprefs 
them  by  figns  borrowed  frohi  fenfible  objeds,  and  froni  the  ordinary 
adtons  of  life.  As  ciVilifation  advances,  language  is  enlarged;  but 
thougrh  the  fpeaker  may  be  mailer  of  fimple  terms  fufficient  to  ex- 
prefs  his  meaning,  he  inclines  and  has  frequent  rccourfe  to  the  figu- 
rative. He  retains  a  fondnefs  for  expreffions  drawn  from  material 
images,  which,  if  well  underftood,  ftrike  the  mind  more  forcibly* 
and  give  fhape  and  body  to  thought.  Before  the  introdudion  of  al- 
phabetical writing,  the  only  method,  ejicept  oral  tradition,  by  which 
a  people  could  communicate  their  conceptions  to  pofterity  was,  either 
by  painting,  engraving,  or  fculpture.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians early  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  application  of  thefe  arts  to  the  re- 
cording of  events,  and  the  conveyance  of  inftruftion.  Symbolical 
figures,  whole,  or,  for  eafe  and  expedition,  abridged,  were  deli- 
neated by  them,  in  volumes,  and  upon  tables,  walls,  and  obelifks* 
Acute  difcemment  was  reprefented  by  an  eye ;  power  by  a  rod  or 
flaff ;  cruelty  by  a  fword ;  vigilance  by  a  dog ;  and  fubtlety  by  « 
ferpent,  or  by,  the  heads  of  thefe  animals ;  the  ftork  was  an  .embleni 
of  filial  duty ;  a  human  figure,  with  the  eyes  bent  downward,  and 
without  hands,  denoted  juftice ;  intimating^  that  a  judge  ought  nei- 
ther to  accept  bribes,  nor  be  fwayed  by  affedlion.  Human  adions 
and  paflSons  had  their  different  fymbols;  fome  fufficiently  plain. 
Others  intricate  and  of  doubtful  fignification. 

*  At  length,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  a  genius  arofc ; 
who,  obferving  that  all  the  various  words  ufed  in  difcourfe  were  but 
different  combinations  of  a  few  fimple  founds,  invented  marks  for 
thefe  founds,  and  produced  an  alphabet. 

*  Upon  the  firft  reception  of  letters,  the  hiftorian,  habituated  to 
barren  figurative  fpeech,  and  to  recondite  fenfe,  under  the  obfcurc 
guife  of  hieroglyphic,  clothed  his  meaning  with  much  imagery,  and 
istroduced  into  his  narrative  a  mode  of  exprefiicm  analogous  to 
pidu re-writing.  Thus  the  monuments  of  the  moft  ancient  times 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  partly  in  a  ftyle  eafily  to  be  compre- 
hended, and  partly  in  giyfterious  metaphor  and  allegory.  The  ori- 
ginal difficulty  of  underftanding  emblems  traced  with  the  pencil  or 
|;raving  tool,  gave  rife  to  that»monftrous  afi'emblage  of  fabulous  be- 
ings, and*abfurd  tales,  abounding  in  the  accounts  of  diftant  ages. 
Though  allegorical  writing,  which  fucceeded  to  piftures  and  fculp- 
ture, was  not  fo  unintelligible,  yet  it  has  left  hillory  involved  in 

confiderable 
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coniidcrable  uncertainty,  the  fenfe  of  the  author  being  often  fcarceff 
perceptible  through  the  enigmatical  (hade. 

*  So  famed  were  the  Egyptians  for  wifdom  and  learning,  that  the 
aioil  eminent  fages  of  Greece  travelled  among  them  to  acquire  know- 
ledge. As  the  myi^ical  allufions  and  allegories  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  doubtlefs  were  principally  of  Egyptian  origin,  thus  many  mar- 
vellous relations  recorded  in  the  early  hiftory  of  the  Hebrews  may 
reafonably  be  attributed  to  the  fame  fource.  Several  of  thefe  ftories 
probably  were  taken  or  imitated  from  Egyptian  fymbols,  and  contain 
fa^s,  and  infirudive  leffons  in  difguife.  Jf,  by  the  lamp  of  nature, 
we  can  fometimcs  get  a  fight  of  truth  through  this  cloud  of  allegory, 
it  may  rewarJ  our  pains. 

<  Man,  fays  Plato,  was  firft  formed  by  Jupiter  with  two  bodies  of 
the  different  fexes,  and  with  two  heads,  and  four  legs  and  arms.  The 
god  afterwards  divided  the  bodies,  and  ordered  the  fkin  to  be  drawn 
over  the  flefh  where  the  feparation  was  made.  This  was  a  fidion 
probably  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  to  recommend  conjugal  union 
and  love.  The  formation  of  Eve  from  the  rib  of  Adam,  feems  to  be 
a  tale  of  the  fame  moral  kind,  and  in  the  fame  Egyptian  tafle,' 


Our  author's  pofition,  that  the  fii  ft  hiftorlans  imitated  pf(3urc-. 
writing,  though  ingenious  and  plaulible,  will  not  perhaps  appear 
quite  certain  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  Indians  and  other 
fdvagcs,  who  never  faw  any  fpe^imens  of  hieroglyphical  and 
iymbolical  writing,  are  as  figurative  in  their  diftion,  cfpecially 
in  their  grave  and  folemn  harangue?,  as  the  earlieft  writers, 
cither  in  profe  or  verfe.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  human  ge- 
nius that  was  capable  of  forming  an  alphabet.  If  ever  there 
was  an  art  or  fcicnce  communicated  diredtly  from  heaven  to 
in:)rtils,  it  was  the  alphabet. 

The  author  of  thefe  effays,  however  this  matter  may  be,  is 
evidently  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and  polilhed  education,  and 
taftc  too  (which  are  not  always  found  in  conjun(Slion  with  genius 
and  erudition),  for  he  writes  in  a  perfpicuous,  nervous,  and 
elegant  manner ;  conveying,  with  perfed  eafe,  his  ideas  to  his 
reader,  and  neither  more  nor  lefs.  For  the  doftrine  that  He* 
brew  ftories  are  imitations  of  Egyptian  fymbols,  he  adduces 
impofing  arguments,  page  18,  in  a  note  page  21,  and  other 
parts  of  his  work.  Among  his  allegorical  interpretations  we 
;ire  particularly  ft  ruck  with  that  of  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  of 
man,  page  4 — of  the  ftory  of  Balaam's  afs,  p.  lO— -of  Samfon 
enervated  by  the  lofs  of  his  hair,  p.  1 1 — of  Mofes  putting  his 
hand  into,  taking  it  out,  and  replacing  it  in  his  bofom  :  a  fidlion, 
he  thinks,  to  fignify  the  need  of  perfevering  Energy,  p,  14. — • 
To  what  he  fays  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  p.  5,  we  obje<9:  that 
it  does  not  appear  reafonable  that  the  Author  of  our  being 
ihould,  and  therefore  that  he  never  would,  regard  the  gr^tifi- 

catioo 
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tatioa  of  a  natural  appetite  as  a  crime  or  moral  evil ;  for  it  is 
not  of  the  excefs  of  indulgence  that  the  author  fpeaks,  but  of  the 
defire  or  appetite  itfelf.  There  is  an  explanation  of  this  point, 
in  an  allegorical  manner,  in  Heylin's  Theological  Le£lureSj  that 
appears  to  us  to  be  more  fatisfaftory. 

Many,  nay  moft  modern  interpreters  of  fcripture,  hefitate  not 
to  take  many  things  in  the  facred  writings  as  ;illegorical  that 
were  formerly  confidered  as  literal.  Whether  they  are  right  irt 
this  or  wrong,  we  pretend  not  to  determine.  But  this  we  ob* 
ferve,  as  good  Chriftians,  citizens  of  this  world  in  ^\^  mean 
time,  that  though  it  is  not  fometimes  morally,  it  is  always  po- 
litically true,  '  that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  told  to  all  m.n^  and 
*  on  all  occafions*.'  Mahommed  prohibited  his  followers  from 
the  ftudy  of  fcience :  we  never  hear  of  apoftates  from  Mahom- 
medifm.  Were  the  Turks  to  dabble  in  philofophy,  they  would 
be  bad  Muffulmen.  Profound  philcfophy  ftrengthens  Chriftian 
faith:  a  fuperficial  glimpfe  of  nature  perverts  mental  vifion, 
and  diftorts  the  real  &ape  and  proportions  of  objects.  It  was  a 
difedvantagc,  in  fome  refpedts  (though  a  mighty  acK^antage  in 
many  others),  that  the  fcriptures  were  tranflated  into  the  vufgwr 
languages.  It  is  evidently  ill-judged,  perhaps  ill-intended,  in 
fo  many  fuperficial  praters  to  bring  forward  new  tranflations,  by- 
way of  improvements,  forfooth,  on  the  old  verfions  of  the  facred 
fcriptures,  rendered  venerable  and  facred  by  the  fandlion  of  the 
church,  and  the  length  of  time.       ^ 

It  may  he  fafely  permitted  to  the  learned  and  philofophicsil 
part' of  mankind  to  indulge  in  fpeculations  concerning  what  may 
be  called  the  natural  hiftory  of  revelation  :  the  means,  the  trains 
of  opinions  and  cuftoms,  and  other  circumf^ance*;,  through 
which  the  facred  writings,  under  the  direilion  of  Divine  V/i(l 
dom,  acquired . their  fubftance  and  aflumed  their  form.  But 
fuch  difquifitions  fliould  be  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
There  are  fome  things  in  the  fcriptures,  according  to  the  obfer*. 
vation  of  holy  Paul,  that  the  unlearned  and  the  unftable  (igno- 
rant, and  confequently  conceited  of  the  little  knowledge  they 
poffefs)  wreft  to  theii"  own  deftru<a:ion.  The  learned  afid  the 
wife  know,  that  the  di(k  of  light  is  furrounded  by  a  wider  fphere 
of  darknefs;  and  that  in  the  condudl  of  grace,  as  in  that  of  the 
external  world,  there  mufl  needs  be,  to  limited  capacities, 
many  myfteries,  and  therefore  room  for  the  exercife  of  faith. 

We  (hall  here  venture  to  fuggeft  an  idea,  in  doing  Which  we 
truft  to  the  liberality  of  the  times,  and  the  prefent  exigencies 
of  the  church,  for  an  apology.     The  reformation  brought  along 

*  This  does  not  imply  the  neceflity  of  lying,  but  the  prudence  of 
fJence. 
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with  it,  as  already  obferved,  many  advantaged;  but  alfo,  in  il9 
train,  many  evUs;  of  which  the  private  interpretation  of  (crip- 
tare,  and  the  free  and  audacious  difcuffion  of  the  fublimef{  myf- 
teries,  by  illiterate  artifans  over  their  pots  of  ale,  in  all  the  arro- 
gance of  great  cities,  is  not  the  leaft.  It  is  time  diat  the 
churches  of  the  reformation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  (hould  return  to  the  meek  and  forbearing  fpirit  of  pri- 
mitive  Chriftianity,  reftore  general  councils  of  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian  churches,  and  iflue  diredions  to  the  great  body  of  their 
fnembers,  as  conjunctures  may  require.  Undoubtedly  certain 
powers,  whether  called  the  powers  of  the  keys,  or  by  whatever 
other  name,  were  granted  to  the  apoftles  and  their  fucceflbrs. 
This  is  evident  from  fcripture ;  and  indeed  firom  reafon— •'for  foch 
a  dilcretionary  power  was  neceflary  for  the  government  of  the 
'  church  militant  blended  with  human  affairs,  ever  in  a  ftate  of 
mutation. 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  poflibility,  that  the  prefent  anti- 
chriftian  efforts  of  the  French  may  produce  fome  fuch  re-uniai 
of  the  whole  Chriftian  world  as  is  here  recommended :  that  a 
new  council  of  Trent  may  be  convened,  under  the  a^j/pices  of 
more  Chriftian  difpofitions,  and  with  happier  effc&s. — But  to 
return  from  this  digreffion  to  our  bold  interpreter  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Old  Teftament.  We  admit  the  ingenuoufiiefs 
of  his  obfervations ;  but  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  publication. 
The  whole  of  what  may  be  lawful,  according  to  the  laws  of 
moral  or  of  logical  truth,  may  not  always  be  expedient.  That 
the  inftrucSions  handed  down  to  mankind  by  divine  authority, 
jhould  be  recorded  in  a  ftyle  of  narration  fimilar  to-  that  of 
Egyptian  fymbols,  is  perfeftiy  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  Di- 
vine Providence  in  other  inftances ;  in  which  various  and  grand 
cftefts  are  produced  by  means  few  and  natural.  Why  Ihould 
not  the  wifdom  of  God  make  ufe  of  the  ftyle  of  writing  which, 
in  the  natural  progrefs  of  things,  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the 
divine  communications  were  to  be  made?  But  it  is  not  every  ' 
one  that  takes  a  juft  view  of  the  general  plan  of  Providence,  of 
which  the  procefs  of  nature,  the  hiftory  of  men  and  arts,  and  the  j 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  form  harmonioufly,  by  j 
an  analogy  that  runs  throughout  the  whole,  component  parts. 
The  expofition  given  by  our  author  of  the  vifions  in  the  Jsook  of 
Daniel,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  natural.  What  he  h^^  written 
on  the  caufes  and  confequences  of  ancient  credulity,^fliews  a  ta-i 
lent  for  combining  the  philofophy  of  human  nature  with  thchil! 
tory  of  mankind.  We  repeat  ie^once  more,  jhis  is  an  original 
•  but  not  a  difcreet  writer.  He  might  have  avoided  fome  fluil 
thrown  on  the  Jews,  and  even  fome  apoftles,  pp.  34, 47, 48,  &c! 
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A  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope.  jOJ 

Art.  XI.  J  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Earl  Stanhope;  in  which 
the  Necejfity  of  the  War  is  conlidered^  and  the  Conduct  and  Fiews 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  vindicated*     pp.  98.    2S,  6d« 

.    Miller.,    London,  1794. 

^T*HE  ingenious  writer  of  this  letter,  ftyling  himfelf  empha- 
-■'  tically  an  Englijhman^  addrefTes  my  Lord  Stanhope  in  a 
ftraia  which  cannot  fail  to  intereft  all  who  deferve  that  once- 
boafted  name.  We  fliall  tranfcribe  the  concluding  part  of  the 
pamphlet.     *  Surely  if  the  banifliment  of  humanity,   of  obe- 

*  dience,  and  religion,  conftitute  the  charaSeriftics  of  a  nation 

*  blafted  with  vengeance,  France  is  drinking  deep  of  the  cup. 

*  I  will  not  excufe  the  lines  of  iniquity  that  difgrace  the  features 

*  of  my  own  country,  or  thofe  of  any  other  power  in  the  pre- 

*  fent  great  confederacy.     They  may  be  foul  and  deep,  but 

*  they  are  beautiful  ftill  in  comparifon  of"  the  horrible  corrup- 

*  tions  and  the  ghaftly  deformities^  of  the  common  enemy.  It  is 
^  then  prudent  and  reafonable  for  us  to  account  upon  ulti- 
'  mate  fuccefs,   notwithftanding  a  cafual  unfavourablencfs  of 

*  appearances.     The  virtuous  derive  new  vigour,  in  the  hour  of 

<  diftrefs,  from  the  righteoufnefs  of  their  caule,  and  the  upright- 

<  nefs  of  their  intentions.     Our  wretched  adveffari^s  feem  .to 

*  be  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  abfurdity  and  defperation,  as 

*  well  as  of  wickednefs.     What  elfe  could  fuggcft  to  them  the 

*  romantic  idea  of  invading  Britain,  fhielded  as  it  is  by  the 

*  moft  formidable  naval  force  that  was  ever  known,  and  im- 
'  pregnable  in  refpedt  to  the  means  of  internal  defence  ?  Some 
^  pei^fons  undoubtedly  will  feel  confiderable  uneafinefs  at  the 

*  gafconade,  and  wifti  for  the  adoption  of  any  method,  however 

*  dangerous  and  humiliating,  to  appeafe  thofe  adventurous  ma- 
'  rauders.  *****  Viewing  the  queftion,  in  all  its  parts, 

*  looking  to  the  caufe,  the  progrefs,  the  prefcnt  preparations, 

*  and  the  probable  iffue  of  the  war  >  examining  every  particular 

*  circumftance  that  has  been  brought  forward  relating  to  it, 

*  either  by  the  miniftry  or  their  opponents,  the  man  of  unpre- 

*  judiced  mind  will  give  his  voice  decidedly  for  an  aftive  con* 

*  tinuance  of  the  prefent  important  conteft.' 

This  letter  is  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance.  The  Earl  to 
whom  it  is  addrefled  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  too  much  ho- 
noured by  the  notice  of  a  far  inferior  writer.  To  reafon  with 
Wrongheadednefs  is  to  beat  the  air ! 
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3^4        The  Progrifs  and  Prague  of  a  modern  Attorney. 

Art.  Xn.  The  Pro^refs  and  PraSfice  of  a  modern  Attorney* 
exhibiting  the  Condutt  of  Thoufands  towards  Millions!  Ta 
wFtch  are  added^  the  different  Stages  of  a  Law-fuit^  and  atten^ 
dant  Cofts\  with  InJiru£iions  to  both  Creditors  and  Debtors: 
together  with  jele6l  Cafes  of  Individuals  who  have  fuffered  from 
the  Chicane  of  pett}fogging  Attornies^  and  the  Oppreffton  which 
flows  from  the  prefent  Law  Practice :  concluding  with  Advice  to 
young  Tradefmen.  Part  L  pp.  84.  8vb.  28.  Printed  and 
fold  by  the  Author,  A.  Grant,  No.  91,  Wardour- Street, 
Soho.     London,  1794. 

•TPHE  copioufnefs  of  this  title-page  precludes  the  neceflSty  of 
**•  farther  analyfis.  We  ftiall  therefore  only  extra£fc  a  few 
fpecimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Grant  has  executed  this 
laudable  defign.  Among  other  particulars,  in  a  very  judicious 
and  animated  ifttroduftion,  he  obferves,  that  *  the  human  race 

*  are  fubjedt  to  different  kinds  of  oppreflion,  in  the  difieren£ 

*  itagcs  of  civil  fociety ;  and  the  £ngli(h,  as  well  as  other  Eu- 

*  ropean  nations,  have,  in  different  periods,  groaned  under  arbi- 
'  trary  power,  the  terrors  of  fuperlKtion,  and  the  chicanery  of 

*  law.     To  fpeak  in  a  familiar  ftyle,  the  people  of  England  have 
'  been  war- ridden;    they  have   been   prieft-ridden ;   and  noW 

*  they  are  law-ridden.'     This  laft  .point  he  proves  too  clearly 
by  the  following  among  a  thoufand  other  fails  and  cafes; 

^  PROGRESS  OF  A  MODERN  ATTORNEY. 

•  After  admiflion,  if  poffihle,  he  raifes  80/.  or  100/.  and,  being 
acquainted  with  the  needy  part  of  his  late  mafter's  clients,  he  informs 
them  if  they  can  procure  fonie  bills  of  8/.  or  10/.  each,  he  will  difcount 
them. 

«  U  he  cannot,  by  draining  every  nerve,  raife  the  neceflary  fum  to 
fet  hifn  afloi^t  in  his  viituous  outfet,  he  applies  to  feme  bailiff  who 
has  either  realifed  a  fum,  or  has  money  at  command,  to  difcount, 
through  his  medium,  thofe  bills  that  may  be  given  him.  The  condi- 
tion of  this  partnerfliip  is,  the  one  is  to  bring  adlions  upon  all  the 
bills,  and  the  other  is  to  arreft  all  the  defaulters* 

*  When  thefc  bills  become  due,  the  half  of  them  are  perhaps  not 
paid ;  this  is  the  *very  thing  the  attorney  wants.  He  ferves  each  of 
the  parties  with  a  copy  of  a  writ,  and  the  bailable  writs  he  transfers 
to  the  officer;  if  at  tt)e  beginning  of  a  term,  z  great  thing  in  his  fi- 
vour,  becaufe  he  has  all  the  declarations  drawn  up  in  a  trice.  Noir 
the  poor  diftrefled  wretches,  in  order  to  flop  proceedings,  beg  of  tl|6 
attorney,  as  an  ad  of  mercy,  to  accept  a  warrant  of  attorney,  which 
is  readily  granted,  though  wiiYi  fee ming  great  reluflance,  Thb  war-, 
rant  of  attorney  is  generally  given  with  a  defeafance,  and  to  pay  fo 
much  per  week  or  month,      Upon  default  of  the  firft  payment, 

execution 


ttttotioh  ifloes ;  and  inftesld  of  6/.  or  V.  there  wtt  i^ot  id/,  colls 
to  pay  lipoB  eath  bilU^ 

•The  PItACTifcE  U  a  MODERN  AtTOl^NEY. 

'  The  prafltce  ofa  modehi  attorney  inay  Ifi  divided  iiitO'*-^ 

FAIR  PRACTICE, 

COMMON  PRACTIGE, 

KEEM   M   SHARP  PRAGriCB* 

QUIRKINO  PRACTldKk 

»  With  i^efpea  to  the  firft  of  thcfe  jirafUces,  I  haVe^  in  th^  cowrie 
of  this  worl^  made  (everal  cwtary  remarks  on  it ;  biu  as  it  d^s  not 
properly  come,  within  my  cognizance  (being  followed  only  by  uie  re- 
rpedablcpart  of  the  profeflion)^  I  muft  confine  myfelf  to  the  dif- 
caffion  of  the  three  laft.  I  will,  however,  previous  thereto,  beg  to 
give  thofe  attomies  this  caution :  never  to  take  the  recommendatioa 
of  a  Granger  in  bringing  an  adion ;  becaufe  they  may  be  faing  an 
koneft  nuvn  at  the  fuit'of  a  rogue>  which  has  often  happened.  Be- 
iides,  they  may,  in  caf&  of  a  fuperfedeas,  have  the  colls  to  pay. 
Another  cir^m^ance  is,  they  may  get  into  difgrace.  To  avoid 
thia>  ftrangerj  ought  to  be  properly  recommended>  and  give  a  written 
attthority  to  (he^ 

L  /  COMMON  PRACTICE. 

«  A  tfiodern  attomqr»  in  makmg  oot  a  bill  of  cofts,  ekes  it  out 
^tb  a  number  of  ingenious  articles,  by  dint  of  imajginatton,  to  each 
of  which  he  annexes  6/,  8^.  being  the  ea6ell  way  of  raifing  a  pound 
ever  yet  invented.  If  thefe  occur  too  fredaently>  and  the  party  mur- 
murs at  the  repetition,  retolle^  whether  ne  has  it  in  his  power  to 
bite :  f9r  according  to  this  fingle  circamftance  he  muH:  be  treated. 
Befides,  61.  Zd^  may  be  added  by  the  attorney,  which  was  not  meant 
to  be  charged;  and  this  may  be  taken  off",  to  evince  his  generofity. 

*  In  cafe,  however,  any  young  attorney  may  not  be  pofcfled  of 
Ingenuity  enotlgh  for  this  branch  of  the  profeftw,  %  9m  fpmttens^ 
aftoally  taken  from  bills  of  coils  which  have  bcoA  pl^»  «Miy  not  .be 
amifs  by  way  of  initiation;  for  inftance^  > 

Several  attendances  on  defendant,  on  terms  of  comnromMe,  ^  s.  /» 
when  he  at  laft  named  a  Mr.  A.  whom  he  faid  would 
fccure  the  debt  --  -  -  -068 

Attend  to  inouire  after  Mr.  A.  -  -  -068 

Attend  on  Mr.  A.  at  my  chambers  on  this  bufineff,  whe» 

I  found  he  did  not  choofe  to  engage         •  -         -    o    6     8 

[^km.  You  muft  ebdeavour  to  diShadc  Mr.  A.  from  hav- 
ing  any  thing  to  do  with  deft,  for  more  reafons  than 
one. — He  may  employ  you  afterwards.] 

Attendance  on  deft,  thereon  -     "^  -  -068 
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Attendance  on  deft',  on  frefli  propofals  of  compromife,   £,•   s.   /.*' 
when  he  named  Mr.  B.  to  join  him  in  a  freih  note  dF" 
hand,  and  pay  cofts  -  -  -  •    o     6     S 

X)o.  oa  plaintiff  thereon  •• . .   -  ^-  ..      -.  -068 

PlfF.  agreeing  to  thefe  terms,  provided  B.  was  approved 

of,  attend  tO  imjufrc  *  -^  "      -'        -  .-   ^    6     8 

Attendance  on  deft,  informing  him.Oif  pUPfi  ooncurrence, 

at  my  requefl  -  -,         -,*r  -06S 

Deft,  having  wrote  a  confent  for  plfF.  to  figll,  wnereby  he 
was  to  agree  to  tafee  the  note  propofedj  attend  plff. 
thereon,  who  faid,  upon  inquiry,  B.  was  not  a  fafe 
man,  and  that  deft  "had  tricked  kim'  fc  before  -068 

[^Here  fix  the  Iheriff,  and  proceed  again  the  bail. — ^Then 

Attendance  on  deft,  for  another  compromife,  wlien  he 

earoeftly  entreated  proceedings- to  be  Hayed,  and  pto-     - 
•    mifed  to  pay  all  cofts  down  -  -  -     a    6    8 

Attendance  on  plff.  On  fame  accouiit>  when  he  at  laft  cOn- 

fented  to  take  a  note  as  above,  at  fix  weeks,  provided 

bail  joined  -  -  '  - 

Attending  bail  thereon,  who  refufed  to  Join 
Attending  deft,  inforrhing  him -thereof        -  -         - 

Attend  deft,  and  bail  when  note  wsis  figned,  and  matter 

fettled  -  -  •-  -  -       -  - 

Drawing  note  at  fix  weeks         -  -  .  - 

Stamp  -  -  -  -         .  - 

^ .  f  Other  dexterous^  methods  alfo  of  coining,  not  high  tirafon,  are, 
to  make  appointments  to  fettle  that  which  you  know  will  not  be 
fettled— by  being  rather  befpre  your  time  than  after,  ,not  waiting  five 
^  muiutes  for  the  parties — leaving  your  name,  and  fetting  off  in  iuch  a 
hurry  as  if  the  cabin et-councU  were  waiting  for  you !' 

. ,  Mr.  Grant  tells 'us,  that  difcotmtiTig  attorntes  not  only,  for  the 
inofl:  part,  require:  two  or  three  fi£titious  indorfements  on  the 
bill  difoounted,  but  frequently  add  to  the  bill,  when  not  dtdy 
}>0i]k|QHi(r,edj  Mt^orniJ^^ee  Hditious  indorfements : 

*  Tlien  tiegihs  the  tragedy!  Five  or  fix  afUonsare  frequently 
brought  upon  a  bill  of  10/.  or  12L  To  difcount  bills  of  60/.  or  70/.' 
w^ould  not  anfwer  tlie  purpofe  of  the  attorney ;  becaufe  in  giving  caih 
for  fmall  biUs  that  are  not  paid,  he  cstn  generate  fixty  actions,  which, 
»t^a;very  moderate  calculation,  will  produce  200/!  cr  300/.  which  is 
very  good  intercft  for  advancing  70/.  or  So/,  in  one  term. 

*  1  knew  five  aftions  brought  by  a  worthy  attorney  who  lives  in 
Villkr's-Stree^  Strand,  >ipon  a  poor  little  bill  of  ic/.  The  acceptor 
went  to  prifon,  the.indprler  was  bankrupt,  two  fiftitious  indorfers 
were  added,  and  the  dfawer  loaded  with  dl  the  cofts. 

*  Come,  take  heart,'  faid  the  attorney ;  •  as  this  is  a  hard  cafe,  I 
f  will  take  your  warrant  of  attorney  for  the  whole  cofts,  upon  pay- 
*  mcnt  of  the  debti  and  give  you  ai^  undertaking  to  refund  thofe  cofts, 

-  f  which 
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Thi  PfQgrefs  and  PnaSlice  of  a  modern  Attorney.        jcy 

^  whieh  I  fiiall  recover  from  the.  other  itidorfers,  the  moment  I  can 

*  lay  hold  of  them.    All  you  have  to  do  is,  to  leave  5/.  or  lOj.  6d. 

•  unpaid  of  the  bill  in  my  hand.     PUproceed!  V\{  lead  the fwtnd- 

•  ling  fcoundrela  a  dance  for  leaving  fuch  ail  haneft  man  as  you  in 

*  the  lurch.     They  fhall  remember  me/ 

*  Be  not  deluded,  tradcfman.  Pay  the  coils  in  the  fir'ft  inftance, 
m^ether  it  be  for  Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Thomas ;  ptherwife  you  will  have 
OGcaiion  to  remember  the  honeH  attorney  and  his  refunded  coils  as 
long  as  you  live. 

'I  happened  once  to  mention  this  circumftance  of  iiftitious  in- 
dorfers  in  a  company  where  a  publican,  who  had  been  coachman  ta 
an  attorney,  faid  it  was  a  common  pradlice  for  the  clerk,  himfelf,  and 
the  footman;  to  indorfe  the  bills  that  were  returned  unpaid ;  that  they 
were  eojotned  ic^recy,  and  had  now  and  then  half-a- crown  given 
them. 

'  I  alfo  know  feveral  attornies  who  fend  bills  for  payment  in  the 
morning,  and  if  the  money  i«  ient  at  night,  leave  orders  to  their  fer- 
vants  not  to  take  it ;  the  mailer  and  clerk  no^being  at  home,  and 
the  bill  not  left  out.  Uniformly  next  morning  there  are  either  ar- 
refts  or  copies  of  writs.  If  the  tradefman  has  no  more  money  than 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  with  difficulty  often  he  can  muiler  that, 
then  follow  two,  three,  or  four  declarations ;  for  bills  that  do  riot  fall 
due  juil  before  term  commences,  will  not  be  difcounted.  At  all 
events,  thofe  which  do,  are  eaiieft  turned  into  money  for  evidenc 
rcafons.'       ^  •  *     . 

The  following  is  a  juft  and  afFe£ling  pi^ure : 

*  It  is  ^  very  miilakcn  idea  that  men  of  fortune  generally  entef- 
tdn,  in  tradesmen  having  enormous  profits  on  their  goods  or  work  j 
and  that  therefore  they  need  not  be  fo  anxious  about  paying  for  thenj* 
I  aver,  from  a  tolerably  general  knowledge  of  trade,  that  the  profits 
attached  to  moil  buiineifes  are  very  inadequate  to  the  expences  of 
houfekeeping,  where  a  man  has  a  large  family. 

'  Many  thoufands  are  ruined  from  prefuming  on  the  pundluality  of 
their  cuftomers ;  and  many  thoufands  have  had  reafon  to  curfe  the 
day  they  have  had  fo  many  honourahUs  and  right  honourables  in  their 
books. 

'  When  a  tradefman  is  drove  to  fuch  extremities  from  the  want  of 
punctuality  in  his  cuilomers,  his  name  becomes  fo  hacknied  among 
thofe  attornies  who  are  in  league  with  pretended  difcounters,  that  he 
is  quickly  known  to  the  whole  of  that  honourable  corps :  from  thofe 
who  purchafe  damaged  goods,  and  place  fubflitutes  in  ihops  to  retail 
them  by  difcounting  bills— down  to  thofe  who  are  the  humble  pro- 
curers of  bills  of  a  dubious  nature,  from  10/.  to  30/.  with  five  or 
fix  indorfers,  and  ons  good  man  among  them, 

*  Ruin  thus  advancing  by  rapid  ilrides,  the  tradefman  finds  home 
no  borne;  he  begins  to  be  remifs  in  executing  orders;  he  fpends  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  running  after  and  collecling  trifles ;  he  is  too 
frequent  at  the  public  houfe,  and,  finding  his  peace  of  mind  nearly 
deftroyed  from  repeated  arrefts  and  impofitions,  is  poifibly  prompted 

U  2  It 
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to  make  life  of  his  renuunrog  credit  to  procnre  |Oodf,  with  a  vWti^ 
of  getting  the  better  of  his  dificiilties.  Experiencing,  hov^ev«r»  th« 
ftruggle  to  he  iveiFedttiy  he  hecones  buikmpt*  to  prefefve  him^ 
£blf  frona  piifiMi;  boi  in  endbaveuring  to  efcape  from  one  evil  he  en- 
counters, perhaps,  a  worie.  All  his  idfererations  of  honcfty  and  good 
iotcBtioas'  ere  difheliered  by  thofe  creditors  who  never  received  any 
of  his  money ;  he  is  upbraided  with  his  condud  for  the  laft  two  or 
three  years,  duiing  which  tli^e  (however  honeft  he  may  be)  he  was 
in  a  ftate  of  diflra6tion ;  he  is  not  unfrequently  desded  hei  certificate, 
and  (bmetimes,  after  furrendcring  his  all,  thrown  into  a  jail^^^His  &« 
mily  null  fhift  as  they  can.' 


The  dd  bounds  witMni  which  it  has  been  jlriged  piioper  tv 
confine  this  literary  Review,  for  the  reafons  eiven  in^  the 
Profpc£lus  prefixed  to  our  number  for  Jaituary  laft,  prohibit  us 
from  making  farther  extraAs  from  this  valuable  wod^;  which,  as 
we  are  informed  by  dieautho»r  in  an  advertifemsnt»  is  toi>e  fol* 
lowed  up  by  a  fecoud  part.  He  was  induced  to  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  publiih  the  whole  work  fo  loon  as  be 
had  promifed  to  his  fubfcribers.  The  fifteen  cafes  be  has  publifhed 
in  this  firft  part,  rife  each  above  the  preceding  in  enormity,  and^ 
form  a  &eadful  climax  of  diftrefe,  mifery,  and  cfv^el  opprei&on. 
The  general  refult  of  tMa  pamphlet,  or  the  impreffion  that  it 
makes  on  the  mind  is,  pity  for  the  opprefled  though  honeft  and 
induftrious  tradefman;  indfgnation  at  the  fcoundrelly  yet  trium- 
phant attorney;  and  aftoniflunent  at  the  indifference  of  the 
Britifli  legiilature,  l/rho  have  fo  long  permifUed  the  exifience  of 
fo  deadtt  grievailces  without  any  attempts  to  redrefs  them.— - 
The  tafK  of  defining,  comprefSng,  and  reforming  our  laws,  is 
indeed  moft  formidable  and  forbidding.  For  the  Taws  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Grant  informs  us,  are  fo  yofuminotts,  that  they  would 
exceed  ten  cart  loads,  Ko  man,  he  obferves,  could  d^eft  thcna 
in  his  lifetime ;  and  it  would  occupy  all  the  ballad- ungers  for 
ten  years  to  rehearfe  them  !  So  much  is  '  fimple  juflice 
*  lengthened  into  trade  */  Yet,  unlefs  fome  reform  be  made  in 
our  laws,  and  law  pra<aice,a  period  mnft  arrive 'When  adl  indufiry^ 
all  manly  freedom  of  thought,  words,  adions,  muil  be  impaired 
and  loft,  and  all  property  and  all  power  pafs  into  the  hands  of 
lawyers.  Lawyers  will  become  the  fole  Icgiflators  as  well  as 
interpreters  of  the  law.  The  law,  already  fo  partial  to  her  owa 
children,  will  care  for  them  only.  The  lawyers  will  more  and 
more  ftrive,  by  book  and  by  crook,  to  extend  the  power  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  government  will  be  more  and  more  ready  to 
ftipport  and  extend  the  power  and  influence  of  lawyers.     It  is 

•  Thomfon's  Scafons* 
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iircfctmed  unfortimate,  by  the  Turks,  for  the  country  when  th« 
Mahkamy  and  feraglio  (the  lawyers  and  the  court)  are  <m 
too  friendly  terms ;  fiich  an  union  ferving  only  to  encourage 
bolder  modes  of  opprefSon.  ^  In  this  coojundure,*  fayS  the 
judicioas  and  very  candid  biftorian*,  on  whofe  authority  wc 
have  made  this  obfervation,  '  the  only  power  that  dares  to  inV 

*  terpofe  in  favour  of  the  people  is  that  of  the  EiFendees  aqd 

*  Agasj  who,  being  poiTefled  of  fome  (hare  (rf'Uiided  property, 

*  are  naturally  led  to  oppofe  a  tyranny,  which,  by  immediately 

*  inhiring  their  vaflals^  muft  in  the  confeiiuenee  ztkSt  them* 

*  felves.    This  is  ftili  the  more  neceffary,  bec^ufe  afts  of  ex*» 

*  torticn  are  too  often  produced  as  precedents  by  fucceeding  go- 

*  vernors,  when  they  happen  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  other  expedients 

*  to  raife  money/ — This  paflage  we  earneftly  recommend  to 
the  confideration  of  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament; 
\ii  both  of  which  we  are  happy  to  be  informed  there  are  men  not 
lefs  able  than  inclined  to  explore  the  abufes  of  the  law,  and  to 
encounter  aU  the  d!ftin<Slions  and  iUbtleties  of  that  phalanx  of 
ihcn  who  have  an  intereft  in  perpetuating  them. — We  cannof 
difmifs  this  article,  though  carried  to  a  great  length,  without 
bearing  tcfttmony  to  the  fiAgillar  merit  of  this  excellent  citizen 
ai)d  good  man,  our  author^  Mr,  Grant,  who  is  patient  and  in* 
duftrioiie  in  inveftigation,  accurate  in  judgment,  faithful  in  ftat^ 
ing  and  authenticating  Ai£b»  and  warmly^  concerned  for  th$ 
fufferers  under  kgal  hairdflupe. 

II  I  ■         L.  i    I  !■..■■■  .1     'IJ.  I  II     ■       >    I  nil. I   IIW  I 

Art.  Xni.  The  American  CeJ^niar^^  w%  United  States  Regijier^ 
for  the  Tear  1794.  7t  H  continued  annually.  Philadelphia 
printed ;  London,  re-printed  for  J.  Debrett,  oppofite  Bur-* 
lington-Houfe,  Piccadilly.     ^794* 

'TpHE  nature  and  ohjeSt  <rf  this  periodical  publication,  new 
*    in  this  country,  are,  in  a  preface,  fet  forth  by  the  compiler 
and  editor  thus : 

'  In  an  extenfive  and  free  country,  comprehending  a  variety  of 
interefta,  as  well  as  climes*  die  lifts  of  pvil  magiftrates  will  accunuif* 
late  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  comaticial  interc- 
coorfe.  Thefe  magtftrates  mil,  in  general,  be  fufficiently  known  to 
the  people  within  their  refpe^Ive  jurifdi^ions ;  apd  to  jetch  other 
exerciling  jufiidi^on  in  the  fame  vicinity ;  bat  will,  in  either  cafir, 
gradually  become  Itefs  known,  as  their  number  increafes,  or  they  are 
more  remote.  It  will  frequently  happen^  however,  that  magifbates 
in  one  part  of  the  country  will  be  mer  a  neceffity^of  receiving  official' 

r-'""  '    '  "■'  .     I    ...        II  II     .1  ^  I 

♦  Pr.  Ruflsl,  in  his  Hi^ory  of  Al(?ppo,  Vol.  !•  p.  i^6. 
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communications  from  thofe  in-a  dif^ent  part;  or,  on  the  contrary^ 
of  making  fuch  communications  to  them;  which  renders  it  extremelj^ 
necelTary  that  they  be  generally  and  extenfively  known  to  each 
other. 

*  The  people,  alfo,  in  a  country  where  civil  liberty  and  freedom 
of  inquiry  are  rccognifed  by  the  laws,  being  jealous  of  their  rights, 
are  naturally  led  to  be  inquifitive  as  to  the  charadiers  of  their  rulers. 
Every  attempt,  therefore,  which  tends  to  render  the  rulers  more  uni- 
verfally  known  to  the  people,  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  agreeable 
to  them. 

*  From  which,  and  a  variety  of  other  confiderations.  Regifters 
have,  in  all  free  countries,  ufually  met  with  public  eftimation. 

*  With  thefe  views  (and  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  hitherto 
attempted  in  the  United  States,  on  an  ezteniive  plan)  did  the  com- 
pUers  of  the  UNITED  STATES  REGISTER  undertake  the 
work. 

*  It  has  been  their  endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  public,  beiides 
the  lift  of  officers,  fuch  information  relative  to  the  feveral  depart- 
ments, as  to  them  appeared  to  be  matter  of  general  utility;  and  to 
have  the  whole  arranged  in  proper  form,  and  exhibited  with  every 
poffible  degree  of  accuracy.* 

The  general  contents  of  this  dkeftory  and  record  are  as  fol- 
low: I.  The  Boundaries,  •  Extent,  and  Population,  of  the 
United  States.  2.  Government  of  the  l?bited  States  j  Execu- 
tive, Legiflative,  Judiciary:  Civil  and  Military  Officers,  Police, 
and  Revenue.  3.  Literary  Inftitutions.  4.  Governments  rf 
the  particular  States.  5.  Tables  of  Coins ;  as  alfo  of  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes.  6.  Appendix,  containing  feveral  important 
articles  of  information,  which  could  not  be  obtained  during  the 
time  in  which  that  part  of  the  work  with  which  they  are  con- 
nefted  was  in  the  preft. 


The  republication  of  this  copious  Calendar  in  the  Briti(h  me- 
tropolis, at  the  demand  we  prefume  of  the  public,  is  a  proof  of 
the  natural  and  very  clofe  connexion  which  ftill  happily  fubfifts 
between  North  America  and  her  parent  ftate  Great  Britain. 
Greece  long  maintained  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  her  colonies 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  common  caufe 
with  them  in  all  wars  with  ftrange  nations.  The  colonifts  were 
not  fubjefled  to  the  parent  ftates  of  Greece  bylaws,  but  at- 
tached by  the  famenefs  of  language,  manners,  religion,  and 
other  fympathies  ;  as  well  as  by  commercial  intercourfe,  Happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  no  other  l^ind  of  connexion,  if  no  con- 
Urained  union,  had  ever  fubfifted  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
provinces  of  North  America.  What  is  pafled  cannot  be  re- 
called.    Time  will  more  and  more  obliterate  paft  contentions. 

The 


The  Law  tf  Treafin*  jl«^ 

The  empire  of*  nature  will  return  when  that  of  power  and  com- 
pulfion  is  no  more ;  and  London  may  become  the  ea^rium,: 
not  only  of  the  commerce  of  America  with  the  old  world,  hut 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  union  among  the  ir^dividuals  of 
the  difFerent  ftates.  London,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for'the'good  of 
both  countries,  will  become  more  and,  more  the^  market  for 
American  almanac^.  '       **    .  ^ 


Art.  XIV.  The  Law  of  Treafin :  A  concife  and  coTj^rfhenfive 
View  of  the  Power  and  Duty  of  Grand  furUtltn  Qrtmnal 
Cafes^  To  which  is  added^  an  Jhridgment  if  Lof^  Cqke^s  Com^, 
mentary  ,on  the  Law  of  Treafon.  pp.  32.  8vo.  "CrbfbyV 
London,  1794^ 

THE  obje^l  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  convince  grand  juries  that 
it  is  not  only  their  duty  to  indi(ft  all  that  (hall  appear  to 
them  crimind,  but  to  fave  every  innocent  perfori,  if  poifible,  from 
unjuft  vexation  and  danger  by  malice  and  confpiracy.     '  They 

*  are  bound  to  inquire  into  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  all 
^  other  circumftances  of  the  faft  alledged.     They  ought  alfo  to 

*  inquire  after  the  witnefles,  their  condition  and  quality^  their 

*  fame  and  reputation^   their  means  of  Juhftftence^  and  occafion 
^  whereby  and  WH^N  the  fafts  of  which  they  bear  witn^fs  came 

*  to  their  knowledge :  and  in  niatters  of  treafon,  felony,  &c, 

*  wtiEiif,  and  on  what  occasions,  they  firft  difclofed  them.    If 

*  the  witnefles  who  come  before  a  grand  jury  upon  an  indi(S- 

*  ment  for  treafon,   (bould  difcover,  upon  examination,   that 
^  they  concealed  the  faft  of  treafon  for  a  Jong  time,  without  any 

*  juft   impediment,    the   prefumption   of  law   will   be   ftrong 
'  againft  them,  that  no  fenfe  of  honefty  or  duty  brought  thenx 

*  at  laft  to  reveal  it.'— i-The  author  of  this  judicious  and  feafon- 
able  publication  alfo  cautions  grand  juries  againft  a  vulgar  crror,^ 
that  they  ought  to  find  a  bill  upon  a.ny  probable  evidence ;  for 
it  is  hut  a  matter  of  courfey  only  a  matter  of  form ;  the  mattec 
will  come  before  another  jury ^  and  may  there  make  his  defence. 
If  a  petty  jury  fhould  find  a  man  guilty  never  fo  tinjujfly^  the 
law  fufiers  no  attaint  or  punifhment  to  lie,  agamft  tnem,  be- 
caufe  a  grand  jury,  as  \yell  as  theyy  have  found  Yiim.  guilty  \  and 
the  innocent  man  is  thus  without  remedy  or  redrefs.  BefideSj^ 
ihould  he  get  oiF  there,  is  it  nothing  to  accufe  a  man  of  heinous  . 
crinaes  upon  oath,  the  very  doing  of  which  mbjedls  him  to  tcout 
ble,  damage,  and  danger  I 


^\ 
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3H  Wbitchov(c*j  Ode^*^ 

^UT.  XV*  Odes^  Moral  and  Defcripthf.  Bjf  the  J^ev.  ydn 
WhtUhoufe.  pp.  9^,  410.  ^s.  6d.  boards.  CadclJ.  Lroa- 
don,  J  794. 

^T^FfE  Ipdiffcfwice  of  the  age  to  the  beft  effufions  of  the  Jyro 
-'-  b^S|  to  th^  poet)  been  a  jTubjed  of  regret — to  the  poetafler, 
of  triumph.  Sqch  ift  ibe  epid  uftnlioiifiiefe  of  the  preient  ^ajr 
tb§t  almof^  cyery  effort  to  call  down  the  muie  of  fire  feom  hei* 
cVupyiMl  iMofthts,  has  been  npticed  with  a  i^s&c^  or  repelled  wh^ 
f  rrown.  wmt^  indeed,  criticifm  feenm  to  bare  forfeited  hi 
ye^y  fi«f|ie;  fmce  it  ejt)ver  haftil/ difcards  what  it  ihouki  ha^e 
examined  with  patience,  or  ftoops  to  abufe  what,  at  tbc  Woil^ 
it  fliould  have  cc^ured  with  candour.  Thus  tl|e  poe€*s  fine 
animation  is  ds^mped  by  the  freezing  touch  of  the  litermrjr 
ufurpcr. 

-  This  circflmftance  h?is  been  partly  attributed  (and,  we  thinks 
juftly)  to  the  fplecn  of  Johnfon,  Johnfon's  voice  ^lad  great 
weight  in  the  repi^bUc  of  letters  j  and  his  opinion  of  Gray  is 
notorious.  That  there  was  (Ime  defeft  either  in  Gray  or  \n 
bimfelf^  was  obvious.  }n  himfelf  he  could  perceiye  noi^c  ;  of 
his  own  want  of  tajte  he  was  not  confciou$.  He  (aw>  thereforci^ 
through  d^e  medium  of  fenc^,  a  thoufand  blemifbcs  in  the  bard« 
But  this  was  not aU.  Hearing  often  the  praiff^  pf  Gray,  and! 
fenfible  that  hh  ^ecifiona  were  fufficiently  knowfi,  be  felt  the 
indignatipn  6f  a  flighted  judge ;  hence  the  difcol<|^rations  of 
ipleen  that  mark  his  criticifms. 

,  As  the  \  Moral  and' Descriptive  OdeC  before  us  f(pem  to  te- 
femble  thofe  pf  Gray,  in  many  points  of  fimilarity,  we  fliall 
endeavour  to  difcriminate  the  charadler  of  our  great  lyric  poet ; 
that,  by  z,  few  preliminary  obfervations  on  thcjkilinrer  ode^  we 
may  introduce  Mr.  Whitehoufe  to  the  public,  wi^h  a  folemnity 
becoming  us  as  critics,  and  juftly  due  to  his  uncommon  merit. 

That  the  Odes  of  Gray  are  perfectly  confident  with  NATURf 
and  the  Classics,  muft  be  allowed,  we  conceive,  by  every  man 
of  tafte,  who,  laying  ^fide  all  uncandid  prepoffcfflon,  woald 
look  for  a  moment  into  the  original  fources  of  ode- writing,  and 
the  diftinguifeing  ch^ra£lers  of  the  beft  mafters  in  the  art.  The 
animadverfions  of  thofe  pretended  critics  who  difdainfully  rejeft 
Gray  on  account  of  his  obfcurity,  and  affedl  to  value  an  ode  of 
Horace  for  its  clearnefsj are  founded  in  a  miftaken  notion,  thatall 
odes  are  derived  precifely  from  the  fame  principles;  vrfiilft,  in 
truth,  there  are  two  original  fountains  of  lyrical  con^ofitba— ^  . 
the  Juhlime  and  the  heautiful — whence  different  poets  have  drawn 
their  diftinft  fentiment  and  didion. 

The  fuhlime  confifts  in  .^a^J^^eur,  wildnefs,   and  ob.fcurify; 
^e  heautiful  in  miautenefe,  i':erfpicuity,  and  brilliancy.    One 
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writer  pofTefles  a  genius  adapted  to  the  fublirne  |  and  anodier  n- 
genius  adapted  to  the  beautiful :  their  writings  muft  conferr 
quently  fornv  a  contraft.  To  compare,  tberdFore,  two  fuch 
different  fpecies  of  poetry,  though  they  may  go  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  odes,  and  to  determine  on  dicir  merits  by  the  fanw 
rules,  appears  extremely  ridiculous. 

The  bkrds  of .  the  firft  clafs,  to  which'  we  ntean  to  confine, 
oi^lelves,  derive  their  imagery  from  fources  which  vulgar  fcho- 
l^s  are  unable  to  approach.  Their  fubje£ts  are  majeftjc  i  their 
turn  of  thinking^TOve  the  common  reach  of  thougl^t.  They 
combine  ideas  which  are  not  in  the  courie  of  ordinary  concept 
tioo.  -  It  is  hardly,  therefore,  a  ms^tter  of  furprifc^  that  thefc 
cotQbinations  are  not  inftantly  intelligible.  When  w«  meet 
with  new-created  thoughts  which  were  never  before  conveyed 
to  us  in  language,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  do  not  immediately 
comprehend  their  meaning,  or  acknowledge  their  forCe.  An4 
when  thefe  daring  images  are  prefented  in  a  di£Uon  correipon- 
dently  bold,  the  expreffion  is  unufual  and  ol^cure.  It  is  only 
for  poetical  minds  to  feel  that  impetuous  energy,  and  to  catch 
that  fervid  fpiri(  which  are  congenial  with  their  own  ima- 
ginations. 

In  turning  to  the  moft  approved  odaic  compofition,  we  might 
refer  to  the  incomprehenfible  obfcurity  of  the  &cred  poets.  1  he 
bookof  Jobj  nio^  particularly,  would  furnjfli  lis  with  much 
imagery  in  rile  fptit  of  Gray.  But,  on  examining  Pindar,  we 
ihould  diicover  a  neceflary  darknefs  in  bis  general  conceptioa 
and  exprcfljon,  after  deducing  a|l  thofe  pafiages  which  time  may 
have  rendered  unintelligible :  and  this  darknefs  chiefly  arifcs 
from  iipperfonation — the  caufe  of  Qray's  obfcurities.  Pindati 
calls  the  thunder,  for  iriftance,  a^aftavToirii^f,  foot-umvearied — ' 
the  city  Orchomenos,  Km^^iruy^v  i^p«y,  the  fair ^coU- famous  feat 
— the  fleepy  membrane  in  the  eyeis  of  birds,  ^u^u^m  a^v  xx«»crpG« 
•—die  rains,  ^t^ix???  $vy»inp,  the  daughter  of  the  cloud.  Such 
images  are  fcattered  every  where  through  his  odes.  Though  a 
few  of.  Pindar's  abftraft  terms  might  not  offend  an  unpoctical 
reader,  yet  their  frequent. occurrence  would  gradually  thraw  ^ 
inift  over  his  mind>  The  reader  of  genius,  however,  would 
fepl  his  fancy  animated  in  proportion  as  he  went  deeper  into  the 
fubjed,  and  became  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  mufe, 
Ror  thefe  poetical  flights  was  the  Theban  bard  admired  by  all 
antiquity.  The  wife  Plato,  who  had  true  conceptions  nf  the 
fublirne,  affirmed,  that  he  faw  fometh^ng  in  Pindar  above  mortal 
man*  The  fon  of  Philip,  on  the  taking  of  Thebes,  com- 
manded  his  foldiers  to  let  the  houfe  of  Pindar  ftand,  amidd  the 
general  devaftation,  as  a  monument  facred  to  the  mu(c5,  and 
fe^ued  all  that  remained  of  the  poet's  family  from  tlv-  fword. 

r  X^  k^  CdntiKiicd.  ] 
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IN  France  the  Moderatists,  as  diey  are  called,  continue 
-*  to  gain  ground  on  their  adverfaries;  a  circumilance  of  ex* 
treme  importance,  as  it  tends  to  the  re-eftablifliment  of  ordo*  in 
that  kingdom,  and  peace  in  Europe.  It  may  not  be  improper 
•  here  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  fomc  of  our  readers,  who  may 
not  have  leifure  or  opportunity  to  be  minutely  informed  of  the 
ftate  of  France,  that  there  are  in  that  country  two  leading  par- 
ties. The  followers  of  Marat,  Damon,  and  Robefpierr^,  are 
violent  democrats,  whofe  principal  aim  is,  by  means  of  clubs 
and  popular  aiTociations,  to  keep  all  things  in  a  kind  of  rerolu- 
tionary  fermentation ;  who  are  jealous  of  kings,  princes,  lords, 
and  all  men,  who  by  rank,  fortune,  or  fame,  are  diftinguiflied 
from  the  vulgar.  They  would  wage  eternal  war  with  all  their 
neighbours,  unlefs,  unaer  the  plaufible,  yet  delufive  idea  of  fra- 
ternifation,  they  furrender  themfelves  to  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  French  republic,  as  fo  many  natic^s  of  Europe,  in 
former  times,  one  after  another,-  in  the  name  of  friends  and 
ALLIES,  did  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  They  fee  no  fettlement 
but  in  wild  uproar  j  no  order  but  in  confufion.  The  followers 
of  Briflbt,  or  the  Girondifts,  now  called  the  Moderatifts,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Jacobin  and  other  clubs,  maintain  the  fovereign 
power  of  the  Convention,  the  regularly,  and,  as  they  fay,  le- 
gally conftituted  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  Though  it  has 
not  been  thought  eligible,  perhaps  not  altogether  fafe,  to  the 
nafcent  republic,  by  the  Moderatifts,  to  declare  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  clubs,  the  cradle  undoubtedly  of  liberty,  they  wifli 
to  curb  their  extravagance  j  to  poife  the  ftate  by  its  own  confti- 
tutional  powers ;  to  quiet  the  minds  of  all  ranks  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws ;  and  difFufe  the  bleffings  of  equal  government 
throughout  tvtry  part  of  the  empire.  This  party,  ever  fince 
the  fall  of  the  dictator,  has  been  on  the  increafe.  The  Con« 
vention  feem  to  become  more  and  more  at  liberty  to  fpeak  the 
fcntiments  of  the  people  of  France,  whofe  intereft,  and  inclination 
too,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  is  peace.  All  men  of  property, 
good  morals,  and  good  hopes  (and  the  number  of  fuch  men  in 
France,  notwithftanding  the  predominancy  of  ruffians  for  a  time, 
is  undoubtedly  great) — all  thefe  muft  be  mclined  to  peace  by  the 
influsncc  of  every  generous  as  well  as  felfifli  pafiioni  by  a  love 
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of  friends  and  kindred;  above  all,  by  parental  teqdernefs — by 
an  anxious  defire  to  fettle  their  poftericy  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  fortune,  or  the  peaceable  means  of  acquiring  it*  That  the 
fentiments  of  nature  would  one  day  refume  their,  natural  fta- 
tions  in  the  breafts  of  Frenchmen,  and  poffibly  fooner  than  was 
expefled,  we  prediSed  in  our  monthly  reviews  of  politics  long 
ago;  and  ther^  are  at  prefent  fymptoms  that  the  prediftion, 
which  indeed  required  not  the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  is  happily  on  the  eve  of  accomplifhment.  The  con- 
du(ft  of  the  French  towards  their  prifoners,  has  of  late  become 
more  gentle  and  generous  than  it  had  been  for  fome  time  paft : 
to  their  prifoners,  whether  taken  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  fuch 
of  their  fellow- citizens  as  they  judged  it  prudent,  from  circum- 
ftances  they  deemed  fufpicious,  to  ftcure  in  confinement  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  ftate.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  revival  of 
hunianity  and  generous  feeling  among  the  French  has  kept  pace 
very  exactly  with  the  progrefs  of  their  arms.  Nor  is  this  any 
other  than  what  might  be  r6xpe£ted  of  human  nature.  An  indi- 
vidual haraflfed,  tormented,  and  threatened,  is  untraftable  and 
favage.  Remove  his  plagues  and  dangers;  he  is  gentle  and 
eafy  to  be  entreated.  The  French  were  defperate  and  favage 
in  proportion  to  apprehended  danger.  After  the  Germans  pe- 
netrated into  Champaign  they  murdered  the  king;  after  the 
Englifli  and  Spaniards  had  obtained  pofleffion  of  Toulon  they 
murdered  the  queen.  Toulon  is  regained,  the  Germans  and 
all  the  allies  are  driven  beyond  the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine ;  and 
the  French  are  in  be'tter  humour. — What  is  the  general  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  all  this  ?  That  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
were,  in  fome  meafure,  provoked;  and  that  the  beft  way  to 
bring  them  back  to  ideas  of  pacification  is  not  to  attack  them, 
but  to  leave  them  to  themfelves  as  much  as  poffible.  What  (hall 
we  lay  then  ?  Shall  we  lay  down  our  arms,  and  commit  ourfelves, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  will  of  our  enemies  ?  God  forbid. 
But  let  us  draw  as  tight  a  cordon  as  poifible  around  France,  and 
zSl  on  the  defenfive.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  fyftem,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  which  the  allies  feem  at  laft  to  be  reduced  by  neceffity, 
had  not  been  followed  fooner. 

The  reftlefs  difpofition  of  Jofeph  It.  who  united  in  his  cha-» 
rafler  great  ambition  with  an  unprincipled  levity  that  led  him 
into  many  inconfiftencies,  attempted  to  force  liberty  on  the 
boors  of  Hungary  and  Auftria,  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  for 
it;  and  tawreft  it  from  the  people  of  Belgium,  who  had  enjoyed 
it,  and  refufed  to  part  with  it,  from  the  commencement  ti  the 
Chriftian  era.  He  difmantled  the  barrier  towns,  becaufe  he 
was  more  afraid  of  his  own  iubje6ts  than  of  the  Frenfch.  It 
would  have  been  better,  according  to  the  advice  of  a  moft 
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,  excellent  and  cnl^tened  citizen*,  to  rebuild  the  barrier,  the 
fruit  of  Marlborough's  vidories,  dian  to  oppofe  the  defuhory 
ofcillation  of  a  confederacy,  to  the  juvenile  ardour  and  energy  erf 
a  young,  yet  great  republic.  Now,  we  fear,  we  rauft  make  our 
ftand  behind  the  Rhine,  if  we  cannot  purchafe  the  reftoration 
of  the  Netherlands  by  a  ceffion  of  all  our  conquefts  in  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.— The  French  arms 
have  made  rapid  progreis  not  in  the  eaft  only  but  alfo  in  the 
weft.     Belgrade  has  beei>  recovered  from 

THE   SPANIARDS, 

and  the  province  of  Rouflillon^  the  capital,  Perpignan,  excepted, 
is  under  their  power.  The  Spaniards,  however,  beftir  them- 
fclves  at  laft,  prepare  to  aft  with  vigour,  and  will,  beyond  all 
doubt,  drive  the  battle  from  their  gates,  and  force  the  French 
to  return  within  their  own  borders.  A  proclamation  has  been 
ifiued  by  the  King  of  Spain  requiring  4  per  cent,  on  all  places 
and  pendons ;  and  a  certain  fum,  with  the  confent  of  the  Pope, 
from  the  clergy.  The  King  is  defirous  to  fave  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people  from  additional  burthens,  and  to  lay  impofts 
where  they  can  heft  be  borne.  The  noble  Spaniards  holding 
places  under  government  fecond  the  virtue  of  the  Kin^.  In- 
llead  of  four  per  cent,  they  offer  five  per  cent,  and  their  offer  is 
accepted.  Will  this  example,  as  well  as  bad  examples,  tAd^e 
its  way  from  the  continent  into  this  ifland  f  ?  There  is  not  the 
leaft  danger  of  Spain  ever  falling  under  the  dominion  of  Fi1^ti<?e. 
It  is  defended  by  bold  natural  barrieis;  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  latent  vigour  and  virtue  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  peniDfuU 
[for  Portugal  we  conflder  as  a  part  of  Spain,  to  which  it  mafl. 
iboner  or  later,  be  reunited],  as  indeed  there  has  been  in  all 
^  periods*  Spain  is,  withal,  fo  happily  fituated  between  the  north 
and  fouth,  and  eaft  and  weft,  on  a  glorious  promontory  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  if  the  preroga- 
tives, of  nature  fbould  ever  be  feconded  by  wife  and  ambitious 
policy,  it  might,  inftead  of  beins  fubjed  or  fubordinate  to  l^y 
power  in  Eufqpe,  becoiDe  (be  firft  in  the  world. 

■         ■     II  I    .  I.  I    1  I  M  I  %         , 

•  The  author,  jwideir  the  name  of  Jasper  WiLSON.of  aj-ctter  to 
Mr.  Vitt.     See  Engtifii  Review  for  January  laft. 

t  A  tax  in  this  coontrf  tet  been  impofed  on  places  and  penfions, 
Sonie  of  theA  tre  iB  aUe  to  bear  tax^i— others^  efpecially  an  acciK 
mulatitm  of  oijicrs*  nighl  wcU  fpve  fomething-to  pubiie  exigen^. 
The  Lotd  Chief  Justice  GufstAVof  Scotland,  inheriting  an  ici* 
menfe  faoiily  fbrfunet  is  |me  of  the  ^Urks  to  the  Court  of  Kinffs 
llench  in  £ftgland.  How  abfurd,  ridiculous,  and  mean,  would  all  this 
^^'^^t  to  a  Spaoifli  nobleman?  T^e  Qhjcf  Ju^tjciar  <rf  Caftile 
an  AlgiiaTjil  v^  pa^alonia* 

Clothing 


Nothing  y«7  material  h^%  bap|pft9k€«l|  m.tht  ccurre  of  the  pre* 
fcnt  roonUl,  in  Italy.  Geneva  is  now  quite  frenchificd: 
but  the  Swife  cantons  wifely  ayoM  all  fratcfnifation  with  France 
or  any  country. 

CBRMAKY. 

The  ItiNG  OF  Prussia  is  afluredly  on  the  point  bf  making, 
if  he  has  not  already  made,  a  ftjpftrate  peace  with  France.  Hv 
hat  diffipated  the  treafures  left  bv  his  great  predeceflbr;  he  has 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  allies ;  he  has  debafed  and  ener- 
vated the  Pruflian  armies  by  the  dlfFuilon  of  unmilitary  paffions 
'  and  practices  j  he  has,  by  his  oppreffions,  roufed  his  JPolifli  fph- 
jeds  to  a  vigorous  refiftance  of  his  government;  their  example 
wiU  not  always  remain  without  producing  the  ufual  eiFe<5i  of 
CKtraple— ^jr  uUlmus^  forfitan^  horujjhrum  ! 

The  Emperor  of  (Germany  cannot  afford  to  continue  the 
war  on  the  terms  offered  by  Great  Britain.  The  Earl  Spencer 
has  quitted  Vienna  without  effeSing  the  objcft  of  his  miiiion. 
The  Circles  of  Germany  it  was  hoped,  at  the  pathetic  call  of 
the  Emperor,  would  aroufe  themfeJves  at  laft,  «nd  join  Heart 
and  hand  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  a  rapacious  and  moft  arro- 
gant enemy.  But  the  event,  it  would  feem,  has  proved,  that 
the  (ame  blind  felfiihnefs  predominates  in  thofe  that  is  ufually 
found  in  all  political  diilrlds.  Let  Frankfort  and  other 
towns  fay,  whether  even  half,  or  lefs  than  half,  the  contribu- 
tions extorted  by  the  French,  would  not  fuffice,  if  all  Germany 
were  united,  to  fet  their  power  at  defiance. 
.   The  affairs  of  the 

rotes, 

under  the  conduft  of  that  patriot  hero  Kosciosko,  in  nHJofe 
fuccefs  no  friend  to  humanity  but  muft  rejoice,  profper  greatly. 
The  Pruffians  have  been  obliged  to  rarfe  the  fiege  of  Warfinv. 
But  now  the  politicaf  Czarina  interferes.  What,  faid  every 
j^olitical  inquirer,  is  the  Empre&  about,  that  (he  does  not  affift 
the  Pruffians  in  the  fiegc  of  Warlaw  f  The  Emprefr,  for  that 
tnadion,,  had  her  own  reafons.  She  waited  till  the  contending 
parties  Ihould  mutually  weaken  each  other ;  when  (be  would  en- 
deavour to  take  Wariaw  for  herfclf.  Never  was  there  a  conftidl 
that  mockeil  all  morality  like  this  I  which  feems  even  to  caft  a 
veil  on  the  courfe  of  Providence-!  What  dreadful  inhumanity, 
and  more  than  barjxirian  adulation,  in  our  newfpapers,*  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  miniftry,  to  exult  at  the  diftreffes 
of  the  patriot  Poles,  wKpm  they  affedt  to  call  infurgents  !•  This 
is  grofs  ftupidity  on  the  part  of  thofe  papers,  or  that  of  their 
employers;  for  even  now;  when  the  tide  of  popularity  runs 
^y,  notwithftanding  oppofing  gales,  in  favour  of  the  court  and 
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adminiftration,  though  unfuccefsful— <ven  now  the  caufe  of  the 
Poles  is  dear  to  the  heart  oT  every  Britoiij  and  every  human 
creature.  Nor  could  the  BrltMh  government,  perhaps,  obferve 
a  more  magnanimous,  or  jufler,  or  wifer  policy,  than  to  take 
part  with  the  Poles,  and  'afford  them,  in  conjunction  with 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Turkey,  efleclual  protedion.  Under 
our  protedion»  they  might  roqerve  the  ijQeftimablo  bieffings^of 
moderated,  monarchy  and  regulated  liberty.  Abandoned  bjt  v^^ 
they  throw  themielves  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  adopt 
principles  of  licentioufnefs. — What  does  the  Emprcfs  of  Ru£a 
deferve  at  our  hands  ?  What  the  King  of  Pruffia  ?'  And  what, 
again,  do  the  Poles  and  prefent  King  of  Poland,  fo  much  at- 
tached, and  fo  defirous  of  an  alliance  with  the  Engliih,  not  de- 
ferve ?  or,  if  gratitude  and  all  fentiment  be  out  of  tjie  quefl:ion> 
are  there  no  evils  to  be  fore-fended  by  checking  the  progrefs  of 
Tartarean  coi^queft?.  none  from  friendihip  and  alliance  with 
Poland  and  Turkey  ?  For  we  hold  it  as  a  postulatum  which 
may  be  (afdy  affumed,  that 
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are  not  fo  funk  ii)  ftupidity  and  floth,  as  not  to  embrace  an  c^.« 
portunity  of  htimbling 

RUSSIA, 

if  it  wete  fiilrly  prefented.  Bat  there  is  at  prefent  a  ftrange  hi- 
attention  to  Che  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  Kings  were  wont 
to  be  jealous  of  one  another  \  but  now  all  their  jealoufy  is  ex- 
hauftcd  on  their  fubjefts.  And,  while  they  are  finging  their 
wings  like  moths,  and  in  danger  of  falling  like  moths  into  the 
burning  furnace  of  France,  the  Czarina  is  making  the  other 
ftride  weftward,  and  threatening  to  fettle  all  difputes  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  of  particular  nations,  by  the  extended 
fway  of  her  own  fceptre. 

An  amicable  fettlement  has  taken  place  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  of  the  difputes  about  the  free- 
dom of  their  trade,  in  which  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to 
indulge  them  to  a  greater  extent  Jthan  was  at  firft  intended. 
This  circumftance  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  by  fome  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  report  that  thofe  two  northern  powers  had 
offered  their  mediation  for  bringing  about  peace  between  France 
and  Great  Britain, 

THE    NETHERLANDS. 

The  allies  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Meufe  and 
the  Rhine.  The  French  have  got  poffeffion  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces to  the  weftward  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  and  Maeftricht,  which  may,  how- 
7  ever. 
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ever,  be  faved,'fortfiis  winter,  by  inundati6rt';for  Which  th^ 
hate  hcary  autamnal  rains  have  been  very  favourable.  And  this 
Capability  of  inundation,  were  the  Dutch,  as  under  the  Philips 
of  Spain,  hardy,  induftrious,  united  among  themfelves,  and  at- 
tached io  the  marfiies  that  afforded  an  afylum  from  opprefEon— - 
the  nature  of  the  country  would,  as  heretofore,  protect  the  Dutch, 
vifere  they  the  fame  people.  But  in  that  country  the  amor  pa-- 
trm  and  the  love  of  liberty  are  grimily  impaired.  We  are  forrji 
to  bear  from  all  hands,  that  in  the  tJhited  Provinces  there  are 
great  divifions  and  difcontentF,  and  an  univerfal  ftupor  or  le- 
thargy—The diffehfions  increafe  as  the  enemy  advance.  There 
is  a  party  that  wife  well  to  the  carfe  of  the  French  notwith- 
Handing  the  conduflk  of  thofe  plunderers  in  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders, and  lately,  after  the  reduitioij  of  Bois-le-Duc,  when  they 
put  all  things  neceffary  or  ufeful  in  war,  throughout  that,  part  of 
tfie  country  that  had  fallen  under  their  power,  under  requifttion\ 
though  with  an  affurance,  that  all  (hould  be  paid  for  in  French 
stffignats,  at  the  houfe  of  a  banker,  a  widow,  atBruflels*. — One 
would  have  thought  that  nothing  could  be  dearer  to  a  Dutchman 
than  his  money ;  but  there  are  livelier  paffions,  it  feems,  thaa 
even  the  love  of  money.  A  hatred  of  the  Stadholderian  party, 
and  the  recoUeSion  of  what  they  call  the  Pruflian  invafion,  in- 
fptr6s  a  very  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  the 
united  Provinces  with  the  democratical  principles  of  the  French. 
Emigrations  from  Holland,  as  might  have  been  expecSed,  are 
very  frequent.  '  What  is  veryfmgular,  all  the  papists  in  Hol- 
land wifli  well  to  the  French.  There  are,  among  the  papifts  \vt 
England,  a  few  who  affociate  and  make  common  caufe  with 
grumbletonian  diffenters ;  but  the  generality  of  papifts  in  this 
country,  particularly  men  of  fortune  and  family,  .are  zealoufly 
attached  to  the  royal  family  and  government.  It  is  only  a  k^^ 
atrabilarious  priefts,  foured  by  jaundiced  conftitutions  and  mc- 
naftic  habits,  and  other  poor,  prejudiced  creatures  that  wifh  for 
innovation. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Indictments  have  been  laid  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex 
againft  a  number  of  men  for  treafonable  pradices.  An  example 
has  been  made  at  Edinburgh  of  the  punifhment  awarded  by  the 
law  for  fuch  offences.  A  report  has  been  raifed,  and  an  inquiry 
fet  on  foot,  of  plots  and  intended  affaffinations. — The  difcomfi- 
ture  and  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  York  behind  the  Rhine  has 

•  The  policy  of  the  French,  it  muft  be  allowed,  in  taking  the  ipfa 
corpora  of  the  French  provinces  and  Pa'is  Conquis  into  the  public  trea- 
fury,  and  paying  for  thefe  nr^gnats,  is  fimilar  to  the  funding  fyf» 
];em  introdoccd  into  this  coiaitry  by  King  William. 

recently 
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jrcceittly  wiii9it»  the  gloom ;  ^d^  in  a  W#t4#  various  ctrctftd^ 
iUnces  have  coocurred  to  introducei  in  ks  own  cfaarader  and 
robes,  the  melancholy  month  of  November.  Nor  is  the  proipeA 
very  bright,  if  from  the  old  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  new  world* 
In  America  diiputcs,  and  eiren  flcirmifliingt  Im  tskeo  place  be-» 
tween  the  Amtricaps  and  the  Britiih  in  Canada.  Tfae  iadefintir 
manner  in  which  the  boundary  between  the  Britiih  and  tbe 
American  dominions  were  fettled  at  the  peace  of  1783,  as  was 
predi£led  at  the  time,  has  proved  a  iburce  of  mifinHietftaadb^ 
and  dlfcord  that  threaten  great  evils,  if  the  paffions  of  tbe  people 
of  America  cannot  be  reftrained  and  footbed  by  tbe  wiidom  aod 
authority  of  men  wbg  take  a  wider  nuige^  and  fee  more  remote 
confequences.-^From  America  let  us  jim  ftep  over  to 

Lord  Macartnev  has  returned  without  efiex^ing  his  objed« 
The  caufes  why  ne  failed  will,  no  doubt,  be  publiibed  to  the 
world.  Tbe  general  caufe  is  a  jealoufy  of  ftrasgers,  which 
feems  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  tfae  Chinefe  government* 
Plato  excluded  flrangers  from  his  ideal  republic.  Perhaps  his 
mafter  Pythagoras  brought  this  doctrine  into  Greece  from  Egypt 
(ind  the  £aft.  But  if  there  was  an  inaufpicious  jealoufy  to  be 
apprehended  in  Cbina,  the  boafts  contained  in  tfae  addrefs  to  tbt 
Chinefe  emperor,  of  the  king's  power  in  India,  exemplified  by 
the  overthrow  of  Tippoo,  were  not  calculated  to  remove  it. 
Men  of  plain  fenfe,  who  have  been  often  in  Chiiia,  predided  the 
unhappy  cSeSs  of  fuch  boafting^.  But  what  was  the  authority 
of  captains  of  (hips  when  compared  with  that  of  fecr^taries  who 
could  write  Englifb,  French, and  Latin? 

In  the  midil  of  multiplied  difappointments  and  diiaflers,  dot 
all  of  them,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  effeSs  of  fuperficial  views, 
and  paffions,  and  precipation — the  British  miniitry^  with  great 
fpirit  and  the  general  concurrence  of  the  nation,  provide,  if  not 
for  the  invafion  and  difmemberment  of  France,  at  leaft  for  out! 
own  defence  and  fafet^.  'A  general  report  and  expedition  has 
for  fome  weeks  prevailed  of  peace,  which  is  undoubtedly  tbe 
wifh  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and  as  certainly  the  inte- 
reft  of  both. 

.  *  The  Chincfc  have  a  proverbial  faying,  that  if  a  European  mia 
get  one  of  his  toes  on  a  country  he  will  by  and  by  get  his  whole  fbo( 
en  it. 


|3»  Communications  for  The  English  Revibw  art  r$qtt^4  ^ 
he  fent  to  H.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flcet-ftrect,  London;  4md  1* 
Duncan,  Bookfeller.  Edinburgh  \  nxjbtrt  Suhfcrlhets  for  this  tdmtUji 
P$rformattCt  are  re/pea/ullj  defind  to  gi*vi  in  tbiir  Kamest 
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j^ART«£il  Extracts /r^/«  the  Persic  Journal  of  the  cram 

Proceedings  of  the  unprincipled  and  inhuman  Rohilla  Chief 

GhQlauru  Kaudir,  written  by  fan  Eye  Witnefs  on  the  Scene  of 

thiir  Perpetration* 

.    ■  ■■        '     \         •■  • 

*  A^^^^''^  '^^^*  1788.— Gholaum  Kaudir,  attended  by  five 

Rohillas,  went  to  Shaw  Aulum^  and  demanded  a  difcovery  of' 

hjs  hidden  treafure.     The  unfortunate  Shaw  replied,  *  I  have  none  ; 

*,  take  wiiat  you  can  find  in  the  fort/     The  villain  then  ordered  hi*. 

attendants  to  lift  up  the  princes  Meer^a  Soleymaun,  Akber  Shaw, 

aiid  others',  and  dapi  them  on  the  ground;  which  they  did.     Shaw 

Anlum,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  exclaimedi  *  Traitor,  forbear 

'  fttch  cruelty  on  my  children  in  my  fight.'    Upon  this,  Gholaum 

Kaudir  made  the  Rohillas  call  him  on  the  grpund;  after  which  they, 

fat  upon  his  bread,  and  ilabbed  out  his  eyts  with  a  dagger^    He 

thcp  gave  orders  for  the  like  cruelty  to  be  infliftcd  on  the  princes, 

but  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  an  officer,  named  Seetuldafs*. 

The  pala^.  refounded  with  lamentations  among  the  ladies  of  th&Ha- 

jgyn.     They. were  commanded  to  be  ^lent,  on  pain  of  chaftifement» 

In  ch^.a^ernoon,  Bedar  Shaw,  was  carried  into  the  city,  attended  by 

tjie  Jlohilla;  but  the  latter,  fufpeding  treachery  from  Ifmaeel^^eg, 

returned  fuddenly  with  the  Shaw  to  the  palace.    The  inhabitants  de-^ 

fert  the  city  in  crowds.     The  bankers'  and  jewellers*  (hops  have  b^en 

ijhEjit  up  °[)^"y  days. 
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*  Two  fargeons  were  fent  to  attend  Sbaw  AqIuid,  wlio  lies 
in  great  a^ony  of  pain.  Some  money  and  effefts  were  lent  by 
Gholaum  Kaudir  to  Ifmaeel  Beg,  who  is  much  diflatisfied;  A  meet- 
ing afterwards  took  place  between  them,  and  they  vifiied  Bedar 
Sbaw  in  company. 

'  Auguft  nth.— Sbaw  Aulum  petitioned  for  ibme  relief,  as  bjs 
family  had  been  three  days  without  proviiions.  Gholaum  Katidir 
ordered  twenty-eight  rupees*  per  day  to  be  diftributed  for  tbeir 
fujJ^rt. 

*  Auguft  2 1  (I. —To-day  Gholaum  Kaudir  ordered  Mallekeh  Zom* 
manch  and  Sahebeh  Mhai  from  their  chambers  into  the  apartmenta 
of  Akber  Shaw»  and  alfo  the  Begum  of  Bedar  Shaw.  Upon  this 
Bedar  ShaW  went  to  him  to  complain  of  his  infulted  honour ;  when 
the  Rohilla  turning  him  back,  told  him  to  go  and  keep  them  com- 
pany ;  when  he  retired  to  them  accordingly.  Four  ladies  died  of 
grief  and  hunger  this  day.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  open 
court,  while  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  furveying  the  labourers,  who,  by 
his  orders,  were  bufied  in  digging  up  the  floors  of  the  Haram.  He 
to  day  commanded  fome  of  the  princes  to  fing  for  him»  and  one  of 
his  attendants  entreating  him  not  to  be  fo  difreipe£tful,  he  exclaifned« 
**  l^they  cannot  fing,  what  elfe  are  they  fit  for?    They  arfe  thd 

*  offspring  of  fingers.     Had  they  been  princes,  would  they  have 

*  tamely  iofFered  me  to  adt  as  1  have  done?* 

*  Auguft  2  2dl— Bedar  Shaw  came  to  Gholaum  Kaudir,  and  re- 
quefted  him,  from  regard  to  God  and  the  prophet,  to  allow  fome 
nrovifion  for  his  women  and  children ;  when  the  Rohilla  frowned 
Iternly  upon  him,  and  uttered  much  abufive  language.  The  Skaiv 
With  the  Begums  are  now  confined  in  the  oflagon  turret,  forronnded 
only  by  fkfeens.  Gholaum  Kaud!r  fent  for  Akbar  ShaW  aftd  other 
princes  to  fing  and  play  before  hiiJi,  which  they  dared  not  refofe. 
After  the  performance,  he  exprefied  his  approbation,  and  faid, 
'  Shaw  Aulum  and  his  family  ftiould  no  longer  be  diflrelTed  for  Jic- 

*  ccfTaries  and  food.* 

^  Auguft  26th. — Bedar  Shaw  requefted  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  to  de^ 
throne  hini,  as  he  was  weary  of  a  dignity  which  did  not  afFbrd  him 
2nd  his  family  the  moft  common  neceiTaries  of  life,  Gholaum 
Kaudir  fcized  all  the  horfes  of  the  royal  ftables,  acd  diftAbuted  them 
among  his  followers,  leaving  only  fifteen,  of  little  value,  for  the 
Shaw's  ufe.  Six  ladies  of  the  Haram  died  of  hunger,  and  their  bo- 
dies were  thrown  over  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  on  the  fands  of  tl» 
Jumna.  On  its  being  reported,  that  many  others  were  in  a  dying 
ftate,  from  the  fame  caufe,  Gholaum  Kaudir  fent  a  fmall  fapj^y  for 
the  women  of  Bedar  Shaw,  but  took  no  notice  of  the  tett. 

*  Auguft  27th,— Four  ladies  of  Shaw  Attltraa*s  Hsrram,  Weai^y  of 
life,  threw  themfelves  from  a  window  into  the  river,  and  wertf 
drowned.  Their  bodies  were  ft  ripped  by  fome  foldiers,  one  of  whoitt 
was  wounded  in  a  fcuffle  for  the  divifion  of  the  garments.     Tht 

*  About  two  pounds  twelve  Ihilfings. 

AnfortOnate 
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iinfortu|iate  %a)v  AuIuiq,  almbft  famiihed,  fent  a  fmall  fi{ver  bovi^ 
rlhg,  hy^fcASieri^&jiitltd  his  condition,  into  the  market  for  falc* 
It  prodnced  6BIy  ftvcn  pkre'*,  wfth  wbidh  fpi!ne  coarfe  bread  was  puf- 
thafed  for  hirifteal,  ^  co^derabl*  fum  of  money,  many  valuable 
jeiveh  arid  ricK  effefts;  viTf-e  found  in  the  hofifc  of  Sahebeh  Mhal,  an^ 
feized  by  Gh6laom  Kaddii^; 

•  AugUft  2$th. — Ghdliam^Kaudir,  in  a  frolic  of  intoxication,  fefftf 
lor  Akber  Sh^vv  and  fever^}  other  princes,  fbns  of  Shaw  Adum,  to/ 
the  lion  baftion,  •\^herc  he  entertained  them  v^ithW  feaf!  and  dandng; 
After  fome  tiihei  laying  Ris  head  upon  the  knees  of  Akbei^  Shaw,  hd 
Iflept  for  two  Kours.     On  iwakiftg,  he  ^pt,  faying,  ^  he  had  he(in' 

*  guilty  6f  ^rtfkt  crimes,  and  repented  of  his  behaviour ;  that  he 

*  would  reftore  all  the  property  he  had  taken,  but  totlld  not  replaced 

*  the  eyes  of  Shaw  Aulum.*  Akber  Shaw,  after  fome  donfideratfon, 
obferved,  that  *  the  Providence  which  had  gWen  eyes  to  Kii  father/ 
^  had  alfo  taken  them  away ;  and  the  inftrument  of  Ffeavfia  wa«  not 

*  to  blame,'    They  fat  at  the  entertainment  until  funrife.' 

*  Sept.  f  4th. — Gholaum  Kaudi^,  alarmed  at  the  Jnforrfiatfon  of 
Ifmaed  ,6eg's  being  ii\  treaty  with  Stndia  to  deliver  hiih  up  to  that 
chief,  fuddenly  left  the  palace,  and  (Wan*  the  Jumna  on  an  elephant 
to  join  the  part  of  his  Army  encamped  on  the  other  fide.  In  a  few 
<lays,  however,  h^  returried  |  and  goinl^  to  Shtw  Aulum  affured  hirtg 
that  though  he  itii^ht  reiferi,  ajfain  if  the  Mharattas  were  victorious/ 
he  (hoald  not  enjoy  the'prefence  of  his  children,  as  they  Ihould  bfe'  put 
to  death  in  cafe  o^  his  deft^t.  Thefavage  Rohilla  theh  6bhged  al^ 
the  fons  of  the  uhfortuna^  Emperor  to  embark  in  a  bo^f,  and  cto{s 
the  river  to  his  camp.  Akber  Shaw  making  fbmerefiftance,  Gho- 
laum Kaiidlr  di'ew  hisfcyine^ar,  and  threatened  to  kik  him  if  he  d;id 
not  embark,  whenr  (he*  prince  was  obliged  to  comply.  The  plunder 
of  the  palic^Mi  aMbaU  carried  off  in  boats.  The  ddy  following^ 
the  Rbhnla' returned  t6r  the  citadel,  and  feverely  beat  Shaw  Aulum^ 
irith  his  oWn  hands,  threatening  to  murder  all  the  ^inCes.  He  diea 
obliged  the  aged  Begums  Mallekeh  Zixtrimaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal 
to  go  to  hi9  camp,  in  defpite  of  their  lamentations  and  entreaties* 
Then  fetting  fire  to  all  the  combuftiblc  parts  of  the  citadel,  he  eva- 
luated it,  with  his  followers,  dlnd  repaired  t^  his  camp.  Upon  his 
departure,  a  detachment  of  Mharattas  took  pdfeffion  of  the  cif/  and 
palace.  Rana  Khan,  the  chief»,  releafed  Shaw^ulum  fronf  his  con- 
fiaement,  and  ordered  refrefhments  for  the  unforti^aate  Empetor  and 
the  numerous  pe^fons  in  the  Haram;*^ho,  for  feVen  days,  had  been 
able  to  5rdcui^  tro  fuftenatrce  hut  dry  grairt  and  waiter.  N*w  coiw 
were  ordered  to  be  Uruck  iri  the  nifne  of  SI^W*  Aulai!nr,  who  was 
dgain  treate'd  ai  Empef^;  bat  he  i^fhed  td  decline  the  throoe 
in  &vour  of  Akber  Shaw,  whom  he  had  alwgys  ii^tended  for  hh 
faccefTon  .      ^       i »     - 

'  Gholaum  Kaudir,  a  few  days  after  his  de]^arture  from  tyhely^ 
iiigufted  at  fbme  behaviour  6f  Bedir  Shaw^  6r  hoping  to  obtain  aa 
i■l■■|•|rf■•^■  ■■V'^  "i      ;,_'';■      '     .i  ;■  •  .i  mn-   ;       '|i,   ,i.,.. 

f  /^  Al^^ui  fif  ptacf  ^ 

"'   X*  a  a^comjnodi^iioii 
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accommo^tion  #it&  the  Mabrattas  by  re|amiBg  the  laYOur  of  S&lw 
Aulum,  deihroned'his  newly-made  fiMrereijpiy  luid  ackMMfkd^ed^  as 
Imperor,  Akber  Shalw  focb  waa  the  a&^oii  of  Skaw  Adum  to 
his  fon.  that*  on  hearing  of  ki:^  exfltacioa,  tie  wrote  to  Gholaiuxtt 
Kaudir  and  the  treacherons  Navob  Nazir,  aflbrinf  them  of  hit  par- 
don for  the  injuries  be  YnA  fuftained  hf  their  cooduft,  and  thanking 
them  for  placing  his  Ton  on  the  throiie.  He  entreated  Rana  Khan^ 
the  Mharatca  general,  to  ;icknowled|re  Akber  ^tw ;  but  that  chief 
refuled,  faying^  '  He  coald  not,  while  tlie  prince  .was  in  fad  only  a 
*  prifonery  in  the  han^l  of  Gholaum  Kavdir  Khaft** 

'  Rana  Rhan  having  fettled  affurs  at  Dhely,  and  being  reinforced 
by  Navob  Alee  Bahadur  with  a  con£derab)e  force  from  Dekkany 
crcfled  the  Jamna,  to  oppofe  GhoIaKm  Kaudir  Khan.  Tbat  chief, 
Cndmg  it  impofiible  lo  (land  ag ainil  fo  powerful  an  enemy^  endea« 
voured  to  make  his  retreat  into  his  own  countfy>  bnt  was  intercepted* 
He  took  refwe  in  the  town  of  Mhirta,  and  made  propofals  of  fiib' 
miflion ;  but  the  Mharattas  would  not  accept  them ;  and  on  the .2 1  ft  of 
December,  1788,  made  a  general  affault  oa  the  place.  GkolaaiD 
Kaudir  defended  himfelf  a  whole  day  againfl  their  attacks ;  but  fee- 
ing that  he  mud  in  the  end  be  redQce3»  he  in  the  night  meonted  a 
fleet  horiaand  made  his  eicape»  leaving  his  ibUowcrf  to  ihift  for 
themielves.  He  had  not  rode  manv  mikt  when  his  tiorfe  flumbledr 
and  Gholanm  Kaudir  was  if>  bruifed  by  the  fall  ke  received,  that  he 
could  not  move,  in  this  iitoatioB  he  was  found  by  fbme  viUagersir 
who  took-  bim  [mfoner  to  the  Atfharatu  eaaip«  He  had,  previoas  ta 
his  flight,  concealed  the  moft  vakable  jewels  acquired  frcma  thcr 
plonder  of  the  palace,  in  hk  faddle  and  haufing^  Ter  whofe  lot  thia 
prize  fell,  h  not  known «  as  the  borle  was  never  fbund«  The  Navob 
Nazir,  and  other  chiefs  who  had  remained  in  Mhit^  were  la  the 
qnorning  obliged  to  fnrrender  with  the  troops  ait  the  difcretioa  of  the 
enemy.  Gbolauna  Kaudir  was  at  £rft  treated  with  diftinftioa ;  but 
ilDon  pat  into  heavy  ironsy  with  hia  cofnp0ni9n  in  treachery »  the  Na* 
vob  Nazir.  Akber  Shaw,  and  the  other  fons  of  Shaw  Anlu|a«  with: 
the  Begums  Mallekeh  Zummineh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal^  alfo  the  de^ 
pofed  Bcdar  Sliaw,  were  r^fpe^ully  treated  by  Rana  Khan,  wha 
ftpnt  them  to  Dhely,  with  a  proper  efcort  fior  their  protedion.  Bedar 
Shaw  was  remanded  to  impriibnment. 

'  The  Mharattas  poflTcfled  themfelves  of  Ghoieghur,  and  the  tev-» 
rkories  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan»  Tbey  are  now  without  a  Tival  ia 
the  diredion  of  the  Emperor,  and  Ukely  to  remun  j(b»  as  k>ag  as  their 
own  ftate  (hall  remain  fref  from  internal  commotions,  and  the  neu* 
trality  of  the  £ngli(h  and  the  Navob  Vizier,  with  refped  to  ihe  im- 
perial alairs,  be  observed.  ^ 

Since  this  conclufion,  we  are  informed  bv  oitr  compiler, 
tranflator, :  and  commentatofy  Captain  Tonatnan  Scott,  the 
wretch  Ghc^um  Kaudir  was  puniflKd  oy  Sindia.  His  ears^ 
nofe)  arms,  ahdlegSf  wprecut  oflT;  amd  in  this  mikTIated  Aate 
he  was  fent  to  Shaw  Auhmi^  buf  died  6n  his  road  to  Dbelj* 
Sbaw  Aulma  has  refumed  tho^tbrone,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called, 

and 
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and  fubfifts  on  the  bounty  of  India ;  who,  according  to  the  laft 
advices  [r79l]»  has  levied  contributions  from  the  Jeypore, 
Odipore,  and  Jod?pore  Rajas^  and  oblig  d^  them  to  cede  fome 
parts  of  their  country,  and  to  pay  tribute  for  the  reft.  Sha^ 
AuIuoL  continues  a  mere  penfioaer  on  this  chief.  The  fuc- 
ceffes  of  the  EtigUfh,  Nizam,  and  Mharartas,  againft  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  the  partition  of  his  territories  pr  mife  fome  con- 
tinuance of  peace  to  Hindooijtan ;  where  it  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  fun  of  Timur  has  fet  for  ever. 

The  Journal  from  which  thefe  particulars  refpe6ting  the  ua- 
fortunate  Emperor  of  Dhely  are  cxtraded,  is  carried  on  from 
the  26tb  of  July  1788  to  the  joth  of  September.  I  h^  fubfe- 
quent  adventures  and  fiite  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  arc  related  in 
the  form  of  a  continued  narrative*. 

In 

*  Never  did  the  tragic  mufe  invent  any  thing  more  fitted  to 
liwaken  fympathic  forrow,  to  arrefl  the  tumult  of  felfilh  concerns, 
and  e^ite  fcrious  and  profound  reflexion  on  the  nature  and  the  con^ 
dit;ion  of  man,  and  the  inftability  of  fortune,  than  this  plain  and  un- 
adorned Itorv,  This  is  a  real  tragedy;  a  model  which  pofets  might 
be  proud  to  imitate  ;  but  which  it  is  impofTihie  for  art  to  excel,  i  a^ 
perfons  in  the  drama  cpinmaiid  attention  and  intereft  by  their  exalted 
Nations:  the  reverfe  of  fortane  they  faifer  i»  e^trei^e:  inf^tiable 
avarice  apd  rdentiefs  croelty  triumph  for  a  time  over  long-,fulFering, 
patience,  and  refignation  to  the  will  of  God :  but  foon  the .  ci4e  of 
triumphant  atrocity  is  turned ;  the  tyrant  is  dreadfully  punched ;  and 
relief  and  confolatlon  aftbrded  to  many  incocent  fuffers 

Throughout  the  whole  of  thujnoftaffe£^ing  drama  the  principles 
of  human  aature^  and  the  condu^  of  the  paffions,  are  difplayed  with 
a  force  iimi^ar  to  that  of  iome  external  convulfioa  lay(hg  open  fi>b- 
terraaeous  foiSls  and  min^al  ftrata ;  fo  that  this  is  a  te^ipt  on  wh  ch 
the  metaphy&ciao  and  naoral  philoijmher  is  powerfully  invited  and 
iblicited  to  make  many  comments.  The  generous  paiHons  wi]l  often 
brave  and  defy  dangers,  before  which  mere  fclf-love  would  fit  in 
filent  fubmifllon.  Shaw  Aulum  gave  up  all  that  he  had  to  the  Ro- 
billa,  refigned  himfelf  to  his  fate,  and  even  begged  to  be  put  to 
death  that  he  might  be  freed  from  mifery.  But  when  t  at  villnin 
ordered  his  attendants  to  lift  up  the  prLaces  and  da(h  them  pn  the 
ground,  which  they  did,  ^  Shaw  Aulum,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief, 

*  exclaimed*  Traitor,  forbear  fuch  cruelty  on  my  chiJJren  in  my 

*  iight,'--XIould  Shakipeare  have  painted  the  progrefb  of  confcious 
guilt,  through  various  efforts  to  filence  the  inmate  of  the  breall,  to 
rcmorfe  and  defpair,  by  any  combination  of  fiftitibus  circumfiances 
more  impreffive  than  Gholaum  Kaudir*s  having  recourfe  to  feafling, 
dancing,, ili\gi^g,  intoxication?  His  troubled  mi^d,  cxhaufted  by 
thefe  vain  endeavours,  finks  into  fleep.  But  thl>  is  ft/on  interrupted 
by  horrid  dreams.     He  awakes,  and  weeping,  cries,  *  1  will  reftore 

*  all  the  property  I  have  taken,  but  cannot  replace  the  eyes  cf 

X  3  •  Shaw 
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In  the  fipcth  part  of  the  work  under  review  we  baye  the  his- 
tory of  Bengal,  from  the  acccifion  of  Aliverdee  Khan  Mahout 
Jung;  a  prince  endowed  with  many  talents  as  well  as  virtues^ 
and  who,  according  to  a  regular  dlitribution  of  his  time,  was 
inceilantlij' employed  in  the  dlfcharge.of  the  outies  which  he 
owed  to  God,  to  his  neighbours  ^d  fubjecis,  and  to  himfelf. 
This  hifiory  of  Benga}  was  cofnpiled  from  a  Perfian  manuicript. 
The  tranfa£tions  from  his  iail  illnefs  were  (r^nflated  from  the 
Perfian  hiftory  of  Bengal  of  Gholaum  HouITain  ^an,  a  learned 
^nd  refpectable  charader,  once  of  greater  confequence,  but 
pow,  if  living,  a  member  of  the  native  court  of  judicature  un- 
der the  moft  worthy  Navob  Alee  Ibrahim  Khan ;  the  eftabliO^* 
ment  of  which  by  Mr.  Hastings  reftored  juftice  and  police 
to  a  great  capital,  in  which  they  had  long  been  neglected.  This 
hiftory  is  carried  down  to  the  year  1780. — Of  the  Rohilla  war 
in  1774,  Captain  Scott  obferves,  a  juft  account  has  alrea<)y 
been  publiflicd  by  the  late  Captain  Charles  Hamilton,  the  truly 
learned  editor^ of  the  ^edaya,  a  code  of  Mahummedan  laws. 
Of  the  invafion  of  Hyder  Alee,  he  has  not  feen  any  refpe<S^abIe 
account  by  a  pative  of  (ndia,  nor  of  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  or  the  traniadlions  of  the  Britiib,  later  than  the  period  at 
which  he  has  concluded  this  volume^  And,  as  his  deiign  was 
to  give  only  the  reports  of  native  writers  on  the  afeirs  of 
Hindooftan,  he  judged  it  right  to  Hop  his  pen  when  .tbeyxrould 
hot  be  procured. 

This  extenfive  compilation,  forming  the  moft  complete  and 
faii^ia^ory  hiftory  that  we  know  of  that  portion  oif  India  to 
which  it  relates,  for  the  period  within  which  it  is  comprehended, 
is  a  valuable  prefent  to  the  liteVary,  the  philofophicsd^  and  the 
'  policical  world.  It  abounds  with  that  variety  of  revolutions 
and  incidents  which  are  ufually  found  in  defpotic  governments; 
direfled  for  the  moft  part  by  caprice  and  pafBbn,  and  IbbjeA, 
from  their  fipplicity,  to  be  overturned  by  one  daring  arid  vi- 
gorous cTfertioft.  Tne  virtues  and  the  talents  of  particular 
prjpces  and  heroes,  are  bfilliantly  fej  off  by  that  e^eminacjr 
which  fprings  fronn  a  luxurious  climate,  and  thoife  vices  which 
9re  the  natural  refult  of  flavery — adulation  and  tfea^rhiery  in 

,      ■  "  _         .  '   ..      1         I.       1      „'   1.  .1  ^'  '      '  ; 

f  Shaw  Aulom.'— Jhe  fufferinj^s  of  the  royal  family  of  prance  iVere 
yet  Iffs  than  thofe  6f  the  defcendants  of  Timur:  JjJo  baffion  is  fb 
jclcntleis  and  perfevering  in  truel  deeds  as  avarice,         ■ 

The  literary  world  is  much  indebted  to  the  juft  taftc  and  found 
judgent  of  Captain  Scott,  who  has  given  this  Journal,  writiea 
]Q  a  cha<le  gtnd  fimple  ftyle,  at  fall  length  j  and  neither  abridged 
nor  ^roWnif  into  the'formof  anarriitive.     '    *  '       ' 

*     *  inferiors^ 
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inferiors;  \n  fuperiors  capricious  and  violent  burfts  of  pafBori. 
From  the  works  here  collected  and  tranflated,  we  acquii'e  ah 
acquaintance  with  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of  the 
Mahummedan  conquerors,  and,  in  fomc  meafure,  thofe  of  the 
natives  of  Hiiidooftan.  The^  external  magnificence  of  eaftera 
courts;  deeds  of  Roman  valour  prompted  by  religious .  zeal, 
intrigues,  plots,  afiaifinations,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  moft  furr 
prifmg  revolutions,  and  viciiTitudes  of  fortune,  difFufe  over  this 
publication  all  the  charms  of  romance,  while  the  profoundeft 
moral  refleftions  confpire  with  juftnefs  of  charafter  and  real 
matter  of  fed  to  render  it,  to  the  refle£ling  mind,  a  fource  of 
important  inftru6lion.  ' 

To  the  mind  of  the  fcholar,  this  hiftory  will  recal  that  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Roman  emperors ;  flained  by  fervility,  re- 
venge, and  aflaflination,  on  the  part  of  the  governed  ;  and,  on 
that  of  the  defpots,  by  thofe  excefTes  which  are  not  unnatural  i|i 
minds  that,  from  the  lofty  exaltation  of  their  fortune,  are  apt  to 
difregard  the  fympathy  of  their  fellow-men,  and  the  ufual  re- 
ftraints  of  moral  fentiment*. 

From  thefe  works,  as  well  as  from  others  that  have  been 
brought  under  our  view,  in  confequence  of  our  connexion  with 
Afia,  Europeans  will  learn  not  to  undervalue  either  the  matter, 
or  the  njanner  and  ftyle,  of  eaftern  compofttions.  Hyperbolical 
cxpreiSons  pretty  frequently  occur ;  but  thefe  are  not  always 
ungraceful  even  to  an  European  eye ;  much  lefs  to  that  of  an 
^fiatic,  who  well  knows  how  to  make  allowance  for  cxagger- 
fitions  fandinned  by  cuftom  j  juft  as  we  do  for  courtly  compli* 
ments,  handed  down  from  times  of  chivalry,  and  thus,  too,  like 
the  hyperboles  in  queftion  of  eaftern  origin.  But  when  Afiatic 
writers  aim  to  reafon,  to  diftinguifli,  and  to  inftruft,  there  is  no- 
thing, in  the  diSion  of  Europe,  more  chafte,  precife,  and  accu- 
rate.— When  the  hiftorian  Ferifhta  defcribes  a  horrible  defile  into 
which  a  Mahummedan  army  was  fatally  led  [Vol.1,  p.  124] 
,  by  the  treache^-y  of  a  Rajah,  he  raifes  his  ftyle  to  tjie  animated 
tone  of  metaphor,  thus:  *  Sirkeh,  agreeably  to  his  promife,  fpr 

*  the  fi,rft  two  days  conduced  him  along  a  broad  eafy  road;  fo 

*  that  the  whole  army  praifed  his  zealous  fervjces;  but,  on  tbe 

*  third,  he  led  them  through  paths  fo  horrible,  that  a  male 
^  tyger,  through  dread  of  their  terrors,  would  have  become  a 


•  A  DESPOT  confidershirafelf  as  a  Jupiter.  Cui  nihil  sImils 
AVT  SECUNDUM.  This  peculiarity  ID  the  lituation  and  chara^er 
of  ^biirary  raonarchs  is  a  llrong  confirmation  of  Dr.  Smith's  Theory 
pf  Nforal  Sentiments, 

X  4  female; 
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*  {iemile*;  fuller  of  windings  than  the  curly  \o^  of  the  ftil^ 
^  and  narrower  than  the  path  of  love  f.  Demons  would  have 
<  ftarted  at  the  precipices  and  caveri)S>  and  the  ghole  [an  ev^ 

*  ^Mrit  of  the  woods]  have  been  panic  ftruck  at  one  view/ 

, «  The  (an  never  enlivened  Ae  vallics,  nor  had  Providence  fixed 
bounds  to  its  e^te^it.  l7he  grafs  was  tough  as  the  teeth  of  ferpenu, 
iand  the  air  fetid  as  the  breath  of  dragons.  Death  dwelt  in  the  waters, 
and  poiibn  in  the  breeze.  After  wipding,  fatigued,  weary,  and 
alarmed*  this  dreadful  path,  they  entered  a  dark  foreft,  a  paflkge 
through  whijih  was  difficult  even  to  the  gale,  bounded  on  three  fidet 
by  mounuins,  that  Teemed  to  hiive  their  heads  above  the  duods,  and 
cm  the  other  an  inlet  of  the  ocean;  fo  that  there  wa»  no  path  to 
advance^  and  fione  to  go  back,  but  that  by  which  they  ha^ 
entered.* 

Ttie  ftyle  of  the  hiftorhin  thus  gradually  fubfides  into  plait^ 
and  fimple  though  pidurefque  defcription ; 

'  Maliek  al  Tijar  [the  leader  of  the  Mahumniedan  arniyj  was  at 
fhis  criifis  ill  of  a  bloody  flux,  fo  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
s-egular  march  and  order  of  his  troops;  who,  being  cxccfli  ely 
fatigued,  about  nightfall  flung  themfelves  down  to  relt  wherever  they 

*  could ;  nor  was  there  a  fpot  allowing  of  two  tents  to  be  pitched  upon 
!t  near  each  other.  At  this  time,  while  the  troops  were  eagr  of 
reft,  Sirkeh  made  his  efcape  by  the  fea,  and  fent  a  mefTage  to  the 
Roy  of  Sbngeer,  that  he  had  lured  the  game  into  his  toils.  The 
|toy,  wi^h  a  great  force,  with  which  a|fo  was  the  treacherous  Sirkeh, 
about  midnight  rulhed  from  dens,  pafles,  and  caverns^  on  the  MuflTul- 
ihaans  unfufpicious  of  furprife,  and  buried  in  the  deep  of  wesrineff 
ind  fatigue.  Nearly  feven  thousand  of  the  faithful  were  put  to  death 
like  (heep,  with  knives  and  daggers ;  for  the  wind  being  high,  the 
dafliing  of  the  trees,  which  feparated  them  from  on^  another,  pre* 
vented  their  hearing  the  groans  of  their  fellow-fufFerers.  Maliek  al 
"lljar  fell,  with  five  hundred  noble  Syeds  of  Medina,  Kerballa,  and 
Nojeef;  as  alfo  fome  fis'w  Dekkanee  and  Abyflinian  nobles,  vnA 
about  two  thouiaad  foldiers  of  thofe  countries.  When  the  Roy  thought 
bis  bloody  revenge  had  been  glutted  fiifficieatly,  he  retired  with  his 
people  ffoni  the  lorcfe  J.*  '* 

Among  the  traits  in  the  charaftcr  of  A^il  Shaw,  4rawn  by 
Fertihta,  we  find  what  follows : 

«  Tahir  Shaw  relates,  that  he  was  informed  by  Syed  Ahmed  Her- 
raee,  who  had  lived  long  at  the  court  of  Adil  $haw,  that  he  was  a 

•  Not  a  much  ftronger  expreiHon  than  what  an  European  might 
life  '  uon)d  have  become  eQeminsite  and  timid.' 

t  Sec  Krovcrbs  6t  Sblomon,  xxx.  19,  ao. 

t  Compare  this  with  ^^ivy's'dcfcription  of  the  Alps,  and  that  of  the 
maffiicre  of  the  Romian  kgions  under  Varus  by  Tacitus. 

wife 
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irifepnA^t  W«I1  acquainted  witb  mankind,  verv  handfome  in  hU 
|)erfon,  andxloquent  of  fpecch,  eminent  for  his  learning,  liberality;, 
and  valour.  He  wrote  elegantly,  arvd  v/sls  a  good  judge  of  poetic^ 
tnerit,  often  compoftng  verfcs  himfclf.  His  tafte  and  fkill  in  mufic 
were  foperior  to  ihofe  of  moil  of  the  mafters  of  his  time,  whom  he 
'«ncourage(i,  by  princely  rewards,  to  attend  him ;  and  he  performed 
exqaifitely  on  the  timboor  and  oode.  He  would  frequently  fmg  to 
tkem  extempore  verfes,  J^e  mixed  pJea/ure  ivith  bujtnejsy  but  nt^er 
fir,  the  formtr  mgleSeJ  the  latter* ;  always  warning  his  miniilers  to 
'a^  wiljijuilice*  integrity,  and  honour,  and,  by  his  own  example  and 
attention,  exciting  their  emulation.  He  invited  many  learned  men 
and  valiant  officers  from  Perfia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  alfo  eminent 
artiib|  to  his  courty  and  made  them  eafy  under  the  Ihade  of  hk 
bounty.' 

Captain  Scott  has  illuftrated  the  writings  he  has  tranflate^, 
lirrahged,  sjnd  publiflicd,  with  many  notes,  both  explanatory 
and  fupplementary. 


Art.  II.  The  Htjlory  of  Robefpierre^  political  and  perfonal; 
containing  his  Principles^  ASiionSy  and  Deftgns^  in  the  Jacobin 
Quby  Commune  of  Parisy  Conjlituent  AJjembly.  and  the  Lonven^ 
tion.  The  whole  comprehending  interejiing  Particulars  rejpe^" 
ing  his  commencing  Politician^  ejlabiijhing  his  Tyranny^  and 
falling  the  Vitiim  of  National  Vengeance.  Inter fpe^fed  with  in^ 
terejling  Traits  and  curious  Anecdotes  of  remarkable  Chara6lers. 
To  which  is  added^  a  brief  Sketch  of  his  Perfony  Life^  and 
Manners.  With  a  Portrait  of  Robejpierre.  pp.  136.  8vo» 
3s.    Crofby.     London,  1794/ 

nOBESPIERRE  was  born  ^t  Arras,  the  capital  city  of 
*^  Artois.  He  was  nephew  to  Damien,- who  was  broken  on 
.  Ac  wheel  for  attempting  to  affaflinate  Loui-  XV.  Bred  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  law,  he  took  the  advantage  of  fubftituting  his 
own  name,  inflead  of  that  of  the  legatee  in  a  will.  For  this 
nial-pra<ftice  he  was  fent  to  prifon,  where  he  is  faid  to  have 
commenced  his  firft  acquaintance  wfth  Marat.  ^  Hlaufible  and 
*  infinuating  in  his  difcourfe,  he  had  the  greateft  power  for  po- 
f  pular  delufion.     With  a  voice  gentle,  words  feleitcd,  and  ar- 


•  In  a  manner  and  terms  almoft  equivalent  to  thefe  the  charader 
of  Sylla  is  drawn  by  a  Roman  hiftorian — Otio  luxuriofo  ejfe,  tamen  a 
negQiiisnunquam  voluptas  remorata.     Sall. 

^  *  guments 
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guments  accompanied  with  alTeverations  thkt  fcemed  di<£laCe<l 
by  the  pureft  principles,  he  feduced  the  multitude  into  a  moft 
confident  opinion  of  bis  patriotii'ra  and  integrity.  Livid  in 
complexion,  puny  in  body,  many  have  been  furprifed  ♦  that 
he  (hould  be  capable  of  fafcinating  a  people,  fo  as  to  enable 
him  to  become  the  inilrument  of  tneir  deftruiSHon*  His  cruel, 
vindidive,  and  rapacious  afpe£^  difgufted  the  light,  while  hk 
affected  fentimenls  of  patriotifm  extorted  applaufe  and  ad- 
miration. The  energy  of  his  words  fupplied  the  deficiency  of 
a  voice  natunlly  weak,  and  enfeebled  with  difeafe.  Pofleffing 
no  paffions  which  he  could  not  comro!,'  he  was  always  fuffi- 
ciently  colledked  to  take  advantage  of  thofe  of  others,  except 
wH^n  hope  left  him  no  profpeil  of  fuccefs  but  from  defpera- 
tion.  It  was  his  aim  to  deceive  all,,  and  be  duped  by  none. 
His  friendfliip  was  to  i'xxzSt  the  ails  of  others  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage; and  his  enmity  was  more  excited  againft  thofe  to 
whom  he  owed  the  greateft  obligations,  than  to  his  real  and 
avowed  opponents.  Thofe  wlio  could  no  longer  ferve  him, 
fell  the  viaims  of  his  ingratitude  and  difappointment.  Such 
a^  he  dreadtd  he  tried  to  delude  into  a  confidence  of  his  virtue; 
^ut  his  moft  open  and  inveterate  foes  have  efcaped  his  ven- 
geance by  hif  not  daring  to  lead  then^  tq  ftcr  fice.  He  co- 
alefced  \vith  every  perfon  that  could  aid  his  cjefigns,  and  whofe 
confidence  he  could  obtain;  but  he  retained  more  in  his  fer- 
vice  by  fear  than  by  friendfhip.  He  owed  his  rife  more  to  the 
error  of  popular  opinion  than  to  any  brilliancy  of  talent. 
UnafTurping  in  fuccefs,  fimple  in  manners,  negligent  in  drefs, 
and  moderate  in  his  living,  he  appeared  incorruptible  to  the 
people.  By  the  tranfgreflion^  of  others  he  juftifie^  himfelf. 
Whatever  he  determined  to  perpetrate,  his  pretence  and  ex- 
cufe  were  founded  on  fome  plea  of  neceffity,  arifing  from  a 
violence  he  would  oppofe,  or  an  injury  he  would  avert.  A 
ftrangcr  to  humanity,  he  never  pardoned;  but  always  pu- 
niihed  without  remorfe.  His  ferocity  and  fanguinary  difpofi« 
lion  rendered  him  capable  of  every  foe ial  outrage.* 
This  is  the  charafter  given  of  Kobefpierre  in  the  outiet  of 
:he  book-^at  the  conclurfion  we  read,  among  other  particulars, 
he  following:  *  Robespierre  was  thirty-feven  years  old  when 
his  life  w;is  terminated  by  the  guillotine.  His  height  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  three  inches.  Slender  in  perfon,  icyttt 
in  countenance,   and  haughty  in  manners,  he  had  non^  of 

'■■■-■■■  X    - 

•  Apcording  to  the  conflrudion  of  this  fentence,  it  i^  *  the  many,* 
&c.  who  were  Jiv;<l  aiid  punjr,  &c, :  whereas  it  i$  B^o^efpi^irc  c(ia;  is 
ineant* 

'  thofe 
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*  thofe  agremens  that  could  excite  any  prepoflei&on  in  his  fa- 
-^  vour.     His  firm  itep  and  quick  pace  announced  great  activity 

*  and  energy  of  temper.     Abforbed  in  his  boundlefs  (dans,  he 

*  frequently  folded  and  compreffed  bis  hands,  in  the  fame  man- 

*  ner  as  perfons,  when  full  of  thought,  are  infenfibly  guilty  of 

*  the  moft  fantaftic  motions.  His  drefs  \yas  always  neat,  and 
^  fometimes  elegant.     He  never  failed  to  have  his  hair  drefled 

*  in  the  beft  order.     His  trite  and  common-place  declamation 

*  on  virtue,  crimes,  and  punifliments,  was  frequently  relieved 

*  with  a  brilliant  fentiment;    buf  with   all   his  laboured  and 

*  ftudied  preparation,  his  oratory  was  as  indifferent  as  his  logic 

*  was  fubtle  and  deceptive.     Fond  of  attracting  the  notice  of 

*  women,  he  moft  wantonly  imprifoned  them,  that  he  might 

*  after  have  their  fmiles  for  reftoring  them  to  liberty.     Phde 

*  was  his  predominant  paflion,  although  he  facrificed  confider- 

*  ably  to  the  vanity  of  being  admired  for  talents  which  he  neyer 

*  pofleffed.' 

Here  are  two  portraits  of  Robefpierre,  different  in  fome  pa^- 
Oculars  from  one  another^  and  both  of  them,  in  fome,  incon* 
fiftent  with  themfelves.— 'In  the  one  the  dictator  is  reprefented 
as  unaifuming  in  fuccefs,  fimple  in  manners,  negligent  in  drpfsr 
in  the  other  as  proud,  vain,  fond  of  drefs  and  of  women.  Both 
charafters  are  evidently  drawn  by  perfons  actuated  by  ftrong 
prejudices  againft  Robefpierre.  The  poet  Milton  fays,  tl^ac 
even  the  fallen  angels,  '  devils  damn'd,'.  lofe  not  all  their  vir- 
jtue ;  but  this  poor  devil,  Robefpierre,  would  not  be  left  by  his 
biographer  or  biographers,  with  the  femblance  of  a  fmgle  talent 
or  virtue;  if  their  inconiiftencies  were  not  fo  palpable.  He 
^ew  no  other  paflions  than  thofe  of  the  ^  felfiih  kind,'  they 
tell  us;  and  that,  ^  with  all  his  ftudied  and  laboured  preparation, 
^  his  oratory  was  as  indifferent  as  his  logic  was  fubtle  and  de- 

*  ceptive.*  And  yet  we  are  told  that  his  whole  look,  and  gait, 
and  manner,  indicated  adivity,  energy,  vaft  projetSls,  and  a 
lofty  mind.  This  energy,  this  profundity  of  thought,  this 
loftinefs  of  mind,  are  not  compatible  with  that  extreme  degree 
of  meannefs  and  felfiQineis  which  in  thefe  descriptions  is  attri- 
buted to  Robefpierre.  The  biographers  vilify  the  talents  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  dictator  j  yet  they  iidmit  that  it  *  was  frc« 
f  quently  relieved  by  a  brilliant  fentiment;'  and  that,  in  fpi^e 
fof  many  natural  or  perfonal  di fad  vantages,  it  was  impreiEve  and 
fuccefsful.  In  a  word,  this  compilation,  for  a  mere  compilation 
It  is,  and  that  by  a  very  unflcilful  hand,  from  different  periodical 
publications  tinged  with  all  the  paffion  of  civil  difcord,  bears 
the  grolTeft  proofs  of  inconfiftency  and  prejudice.  That  Rofc|2. 
|pierre  was  a  vindictive  and  cruel  tyrant;   that  be  facri'fked 

every 
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every  generous,  every  focial  feelings  to  his  ambition  and  pcrf^ 
tical  ends ;  that  be  was  a  timorous  foe,  and  a  fufpicious  friend  ; 
may  have  been  true,  and  indeed  feems  to  have  been  the  truth* 
But  hiftory  proves  that  men  of  the  greateft  public  fpirit  ane 
very  cften  lefe  under  the  influence  than  others  of  fympathy  with 
individuals.  It  was  not  a  mean  and  felfifli  ver&tility  that  fcems 
to  have  charaderi^  the  Angular  perfon  in  queftion*  but  poli- 
tical fanaticifm;  though  this  induced  htm  to  contrive  many 
iichemes,  and  commit  many  crimes,  that  would  never  have  en- 
tered into  the  heads  even  of  fanatics  of  nobler  n^itures.  The 
general  conduct  of  Robefpierre,  throughout  the  whde  of  the 
revolution,  and  particularly  bis  refolute  courage  at  (he  approach 
of  death,  gives  the  lie  to  this  biographical  jumble;  in  which 
the  pofuions  of  one  page  are,  in  fome  inftances,  at  variance 
^ith  thofe  of  another;  and,  in  others,  with  matter  of  fad. 

This  compilaiion  may  fcrve  to  gratify  vulgar  curiofity,  and 
plcafe  vulgar  paffion ;  but  a  life  of  Robefpierre  drawn  by  tlje 
pen  of  a  Tacitus^  or  even  a  CoR^pLius  I^Ef  os,  or  a  Plu- 
TARCH»  who  knows  that  great  talents  and  virtues  may  co-cxift 
in  th^  fame  chara(3:er,  with  great  weakneiles,  ipeanneflcs^  and 
vices ;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  (kil6il  enough  ^o  trace  and  to 
mark  the  blended  lines  and  (hades  of  (he  whole^  is  yet  a  ddidc* 
ratum  in  literature. 


Art.  III.  Jn  authentic  Account  of  the  late  Expedition  to  Bulam^ 
on  the  Coajl  of  Africa  \  with  a  Defcription  of  the  prefent  SctfU' 
ment  of  Sierra  Leone^  and  the  adjacent  Country.  By  7f 
Montefiore^    pp.  52.  8vo.  2s.    Johnfon.     London,  1794. 

^O WARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791  feveral  gen- 
•*•  tlemen  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  for  the  purpo&  of 
endeavouring  to  eftablilh  a  fettlement  or  colony  on  fome.digible 
fppt  on  or  near  the  coaft  of  Africa;  and  being  tempted  by  the 
flattering  information  they  had  received  of  the  ifland  of  Bulam> 
they  refolved  to  open  a  fubfcription  for  raifing  a  fum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  the  undertaking;  and  that  every 
fubfcriber  who  was  willing  to  become  a  fettler  in  the  intended 
colony,  (hould  receive  immediately  on  poffeffion  being  taken  of 
the  iQand,  or  any  other  convenient  fpot  on  the  coaft  of  Afriot, 
a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  fum  of  thirty 
pounds,  or  for  more  or  Jefs  in  that  proportion.  In  the  fpace  of 
a  month  a  fubfcription  was  raifed  of  near  nir\e  thoufand  pounds.  . 
Truftees  were  appointed,  merchandifc  was  purchafcd  for  the  pjur- 
'  pofe  of  bartering  for  the  ifland,  for  traffic,  and  for  the  hire  of  la- 
'.  bour.  Three  fmall  velTeis  were  provided,  fuppliedmoft  amply  with 

'  ftores 
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rforcs  and  provifiohs,  and  likewife  plantation  tools  for  the  ufe  oS 
the  fettlers  on  their  nrrival  in  Africa,  who  were .  in  nunibcr 
about  three  hui)4red.  The  veiTels  were  alfo  furniihed  with  the 
neceilary  afibrtment  of  arms  and  amniunition.<— In  the-  traft 
before  us  the.  author  defcribes  the  voyage  to  Bulam  ;  the  natural 
face  or  appeartnce  of  that  ifland ;  its  climate  and  natural  pro* 
dudions;  the  perfons,  drefs,  manners,  houfes^  weapons,  and 
purfuits  or  occupations,  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  efforts  and 
^  tfie  fate  of  the  adventurers ;  a  very  great  part  of  whom  were  cut 
off  by  difeafe,  or  murdered  by  favages :  and  a  great  numbej: 
fain  to  quit  thofe  terrible  (hores,  and  make  the  bed  of  their 
way,  as  they  could,  to  America  or  to  Europe.  Yet  our  author* 
although,  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  ifland,  the  people,  who 
had  cleared  ujpwards  of  ten  acres  of  land,  were  in  general  in  a 
fickiy  ftftte,  imng  eoe  or  two  in  a  day,  attributes  their  ficknefii 
and  dying  fi>faA, 

*  More  to  a  want  of  deanlinefs,  and  attention  to  their  health,  at 
alfe  to  the  great  fatigue  they  had  endured,  than  to  the  air  of  the 
iiland ;  fbr  the  climate  here,  though  hot,  appeared  to  me  fine  an4 
healthy,  b^ing  refrdhed  with  cooling  gales,  that  blew  morning  and 
evening  from  the  fea  and  land.  The  country  is  delightful;  the  fea 
abounds  with  the  moft  delicious  fi(h  of  every  kind,  and  the  iilanid 
irith  buffaloes,  deer,  antelopes^  wild  hogs,  and  Guinea  fowls^  dpves# 
pigeons,  and  -feveral  forts  of  fmall  birds.  In  it  are  alib  many  ele« 
phant^  monkies,  and  parrots;  and  the  elephants  l^ad  often  come 
QOwa  to  the  beach  to  bathe  in  the  fea. 

*  A  garden  that  had  not  been  platited  above  a  month,  was  in  a 
Ugh  and  forward  ftate  of  cultivationv  and  the  feveral  feeds  brought 
from  Europt  were  m  a  thriving  condition  and  hcahhy.  The  cotton* 
bananas,  plantain,  and  orange  trees,  with  the  mdigo  plant,  pine 
appies,  yams,  and  caiTava-root,  were  in  a  Hourifhing  way. 

'  The  harbour  of  Bulam  is  fo  fecure,  deep,  calm,  and  (hekered 
f^om  the  wind,  that  one.hundrcd  fail  of  the  line  might  ride  as  {afe,  in 
all  weathers  and  winds^  as  if  in  dock.  Certainly,  if  this  ifland  had 
been  in  the  poAeflion  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  with  their  capi- 
tal it  would,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  become  fccond  only  to; Jamaica,  if 
Bptits  equal.  I  have  been  to  that  ifland,  and  the  litde.  knowledge  I 
have  of  the  fame  warrants  me  to  fay,  that  the  foil  of  Bulam  v^ould 
produce  the  fugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  pimento,  and  ginger ;  fo  that 
when  the  ifland  comes  to  be  properly  fettled,  the  inhabitants  wiU 
foon  be  fupplied,  not  only  with  the  necefljiries>  but  with  the  luxuries, 
of  life  in  great  abundance.' 

Mr.  Montefiore  gives  a  pleafing  account  of  the  fettlement  ot 
SSierra  Leone,  which  is  under  excellent  regulations,  and  not  a 
little  promifing:  * 

'  Tfaif  colony  is  filuited  on  the  rl^i*  Herra  Leone,  tb-cs^fed  hy  the 
Portogneie  from  the  number  of  lions  that  formerly  infefted  the 

neighbouring 
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oeighbooring  mountains*  The  climate  is  in  general  unhealthy  tcf 
Earopeans,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts ;  the  open  c^antiy 
is  not  (b  hnd,  as  it  is  temperate  in  the  afternoon  fr6m  the  breezes  thtd 
generally  blow  from  the  fea.  The  bay  and  entrants  to  the  thet 
abound  with  a  great  variety  of  fiOi,  foch  as  gu*  fifli,  cavalloes,  jew 
i(h»  foies^  cat  fi(h,  (harks,  and  mullets ;  and  on  the  rocks  are  plenty 
of  oyfters*  The  country  about  the  colony  produces  rife,  oraages, 
lemons,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  cafTava,  pine  apples,  and  federal 
forts  of  white  plumbs^  in  the  mountains  are  the  palm  and  cocoa 
tree ;  indeed  the  country  is  overgrown  with  trees,  fo  clofe  together^ 
that  it  is  one  continued  foreft.  In  the  mountains  are  a  great  numbei^ 
cf  wild  animals,  as  tigers,  wild  boars,  roe-bucks,  monkies,  and 
Serpents ;  in  the  woods  are  doves,  parrots,  and  parroquets.  TTher^ 
are  alio  deer,  goats,  and  fowls, 

•  The  native  inhabitants  arc  not  fo  black  as  thofe  of  the  ne^h^ 
booring  couBtries.  The  men  in  general  are  tall  and  well  made;  the 
women  have  very  pleaiing  features,  but^are  fhort  and  ^obiift,  owing 
to  their  being  confiantly  employed  in  labour,  fhey^  are  a  very 
qoarrelfome,  impetuous,  and  revengeful .  fet  of  people,  and  on 
account  of  the  leaft  trifle  will  raife  a  palaver.  In  order  to  extort,  as 
a  compromife,  fpirituous  liquors,  to  the  ufe  of  which  they  are  mucif 
addided.  They  will  part  with  every  thing  they  have,  nay,  I  km. 
well  informed >  their  chiefs  often  fell  their  people  to  procure  them. 
At  every  religious  ceremony,  marriage,  or  ourial,  and  at  their  pa- 
bvers,  they  drink  to  an  excefs,  which  generally  creates  quarrels, 
diat  ieldom  or  ever  terminate  without  fome  fangoinary  ad.  Inftance^ 
have  been  known  at  their  burial  ceremonies,  which  continue  a  week^ 
ef  their  broaching  an  hogibead  of  rum,  and  fitting  rouiid  k  tfntH  it 
was  finifhed,  hooting,  iinging  their  threnody,  and  beating  tb€ 
drum. 

*  The  men  take  upon  therafelves  the  perils  of  war,  together  wUt 
the  toils  of  hunting,  (hooting,  and  fifhing.  From  the  teveral  Bu- 
fopean  (hips  that  frequent  the  coa((  for  ilaves,  they  procure  guns,  of 
which  they  are,  very  fond,  and  ufe  them  with  great  dexterity.  Tb^ 
women  cultivate  the  land,  make  palm  oil,  fpin  cotton,  and  carry 
their  produce  to  market.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  woman  with! 
two  children  in  her  arms,  and  a  heavy  load  on  her  head,  coming 
down  from  the  mountains,  whilft  her  hufband  walks  behind,  without 
any  incumbrance,  except  his  gun,  whiftlin?  and  (inging. 

•  *  The  clothing  of  the  women  confifts  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  generally 
btu6  or  white,  which  is  faf(ened  about  ;heir  middle,  and  capable  of 
being  brought  up  round  their  (boulders.  The  children  adorn  dieir 
middles  with  a  net  made  of  glafs  beads.  The  men's  drefs  difiet^  but 
little  from  that  of  the  wof&en's;  but  they  are  very  partial  to  £i^- 
ropean  clothes,  and  appear  proud  and  pleafed  when  they  are  attired 
in  them. 

«  Their  houfcs,  or  huts,  afc  low  and  thatched  with  ftraw.  Some 
are  round  and  others  oblong.  Their  furniture  conlids  of  iron  pots 
to  boil  their  viduab,  gourds  to  fetch  palm  wine,  a  fe\^  ear&ed 
diihca,  aad  a  large  peWter  dtik  lo fa^et  their  «o(^leaaad  offiets  in. 
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Their  bed  is  a  mat,  on  which  they  fleep  without  anjr  covering. 
Tticir  food  li  prindpally  boiled  fice,  herbs,  fruit,  cockles^  and 
ojrfters,  irhich*  tfaey  prefer  to  the  greateft  larieties.  They  arc  verjr 
mui.  of  dancing,  and  generally  fpend  their  evenings  in  that  diver* 
fion.  Thmjmf^9^  confifts  of  a  arum*  made  of  a  hollow  piece  of 
wood. 

^  A»  to  their  religion,  they  believe  in  ^  foture  fhite,  but  do  not 
feem  to  have  any  objetl  of  worfhip,  except  that  they  appear  to  pay 
ibme  kind  of  reverence  to  the  fun  and  moon.  They  have  many  fo- 
perfiitioas  notions,  and  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  feveral  charmfi, 
which  they  conftantly  carry  in  a  bag  about  their  necks. 

*  Upwards  of  4wo  hundred  of  the  fettlers  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  fe- 
deral of  the  nathres,  continue  to  clear  the  woodsy  they  have  each  a 
weekly  payment  in  money,  befides  their  allowance  of  provifiont. 
TJiey^ye  jnuch  better  iicuated,  in  many.  refped$,  than  our  labouriag 
people  in  England,  as  the  Company  gives  them  ^vesy  encourage* 
Bient  they  can  wiQi  or  deiire.  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  the  cheer- 
iglaefs  with  whicJvthey,go  to  their  daily  labour  at  itve  o'clock  in  tW 
mprnipg,  and  continue  till  the  afternoon,  when  each  attends  his  do* 
liieilic  concern^,  dnd  cultivates  his  garden*  In  the  evening  they  ad^ 
joai;n  to  fome  nJeeting',  k>f  which  they  have  many,  and  fing  p{a1ms 
vMi  the  greateft'devmion;  until  late  at  riig;ht.  It  is  a  pleafing  fight 
onia  Sunday  to  IceTthierii  go  t6  church,  atiired  in  their  gaycft  apparel. 
With  content  liitd^iirppYnefs  imprinted  on  their  coui^tenatice», 

.^  .A  ichool  is  eftabii^e!l  here  lor  the  education  of  the  children  (^ 
thae^lettbrs;  .whQfitf  taught  reading  and  writing.  The  feveral  nt*' 
tifcs  of  thQ  a^cijffing  cpjantrie»  have  begun  to  fesd  their  childrea  to 
Siffra  Lfone  fer^uc^tionf  therefore  it  may  be  prefomod,  that^  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  y^afs^.the  inhabitants  contiguous  to  this  colony 
WiU  become  ufeful  members  of  foci^ty.  The  Sierra  Leone  Cocnpany. 
have  certainly. great  mefit  in  reforming  their  black  fettlers^  who  be- 
fore were  a  peffto  the  community,  and  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  re- 
ligion or  morality,  hut  are  tiow  fo  far  reclaimed  from  their  6riginal 
degeneracy  of  tnanndrs,  as  to  be  e^ual  at  ledfl  to  the  populace  of  moft 
dvilifed  nation*.* 


.  Mr,  Mpntefiore  fays^  in  a  preface,  *  The  reader  will,  per- 

*  hap5,  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  work  contained  in  fo  fmall  a  com- 
^  pals:  but  his  aftont&ment  will  ceafe  when  he  is  informed^ 
'\  that  I  h^ve  written  only  ftrift  matter,  of  h&y  with  the  moft 

*  Jkrupulous  adhekncte,  to  truth,  ,  \t  would  indeed  have  been  no 
^difficult  talk  to  havj^  augmented  the  bulk  of  the  following 
*.  tra^,.  by  adopting  a  method  too  common  in  performances  o£ 
^  this  nature,  writrng  frofn  invention,  and  fupplying  from  the 
^  fources  of  fancy"  that  fnduftry  whicH  has  been  wanting  In  ob- 

*  fei-vdtibh.     But' t  |)l«t}g^  myfelf  to  prove,  by  refp-caable  wit-^ 

*  neflcs,.  the  Adtflfehticrty  bf  every  incident  I  have  related/ 

'  •      1 .  '• ,  'M  .    •     *  Thia. 
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This  is 'a  very  judicious  and  fatisfadory  defeoce/  And  wtt 
wiQi  that  oMUiy  of  our  travellers,  who  fwdl  tbekr  vdames  witfa 
a  thoulai.d  particulars  drawn  cither  from  Amcy  or  books  sdraoidy 
published,  b<id  obferved  the  fame  ciondud  with  our  author. 


Art.  IV,  The  Rb'jne\  or^  A  Journey  from  Utrecht  to  France 
foTt\  cbiefiy  by  the  Borders  of  tht  Rbiney  and  the  Pajfage  dUfwri 
the  River  J  from  Mentz  to  Bonn :  defcrihed  in  a  Stries  ef  Let'^ 
ters^  written  from  Holland  to  a  Friend  in  EnglatuLt  in  thi  fiars 
1791  and  1792.  In  Two  Foiumes.  By  T.  dgan^  M.  Da 
EmbeUifhfd  with  Twenty- Four  Views  in  Aqua  TtntOy  and  a  Map 
,  §f  thf  Rhine  from  Ment%  to  Bonn.  pp.  730.  Svo.  1I4  IS* 
boards.    Johnfon.    LondoA)  1794* 

T%OCTOR  Cogan,  in  an  Introdufiory  letter,  takes  notice 
^  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  inveftigation  of  national 
charadters.  *  The  cuftoms,  manners,  and  fcenes,'^  he  obfervcs, 
^  that  are  the  moft  oppojite  to  thofe  widi  which  the  traveller  has 
^  been  the  moft  familiar,  muft  be  to  him  the  moft  firiking. 
^  *And  thus,  while  he  imagines  that  h^  is  drawiog  a  jpetfeA  like- 

*  nefe,  his  pencil,  being  under  the  guidance  c7  bs  particular 

*  feelings,  will  produce  a  €aricatmri»     This  proptflfity  reduces 

*  the  hiftory  of  travels^  to  the  hiftory  of  opinions;  and  de* 
^  fcriptions  given  of  the  moft  ftriking  ob|eas  become  mere 

*  tranfcripts  of  the  author's  conceptions  and  feelings  concerning 
^  them.     Superficial  obfervance  muft  be  erroneous  in  ten  thou- 

*  fand  inftances.  '  No  one  is  Qualified  to  delineate  national  cha- 
y  raSer  who  has  not  enioyed  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 

*  veriln^  familiarly  widi  different  clafles,  and  of  viewing  them 

<  in  various  circumftanccs  and  fituations ;  who  is  not  able  to 
^  difcrimtnate  the  difpofitions,  paffions,  and  prejudices,  that  are 
^  common  to  man,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  individuals,  of 
^  every  country,  from  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  one  h^ 
^  would  inveftigate ;  who  does  not  ^camine  the  good  and  the 

<  bad  with  ftrid  impartiality,  that  he  mav  mark  both  the  nature 

*  and  preponderancy  of  both  virtues  and  vices,  excellencies  and 

*  defects.  If  he  direds  his  ibie  attention  to  their  beft  qualities^ 
^  and  conceals  their  worft,  he  will  compo(e  a  panegyric.     If  he 

*  rele£b  all  the  bad  with  malicious  eagemelsi  and  conne£b  them 

■  ■   -  -      1 1   .         II 

V^  A  like  obfervatbn  nay  be  made  on  moft  of  the  writen  of  cint 
hiftory  ;  who,  for  want  of  gj^rand  and  comprehenfive  views*  are»  ia 
their  fele^ions  from  an  infinite  variety  of  materials,  [j^ed  chiefly 
by  their  own  noftrums,  prejudices^  and  habits  of  thiakinf  • 

J  together 
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T  together  In  fome  idle  narrative,  he  will  make  every  country 
*  in  its  turn,  from  Lapland  to  Malta,  lesfauvages  de  V  Europe* 

Our  traveller  and  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  E— -  being  toge- 
ther at  Utrecht,  and  both  in  the  fame  humour,  agreed  to  re- 
cruit their  fpirits  by  a  tour  along  the  Rhine,  and  fallied  forth  on 
the  26th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  the  nativity  1790.  They  paffed 
by  Wyk,  Zule^ein,  a  hunting  fe^t  of  King  William  III.  into 
the  Betuwcy  an  oblong  ifland  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine>  in  the  province  of  Guelderland.  This  was  the  ancient 
Batavia,  and  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Batavereetij  or  Bata^ 
viansy  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  Nethexland?,  which  they 
have  now  tranfmitted  to  their  colony  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  la 
this  morafs  it  was  that  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  race  firft 
fettled,  when,  at  different  times,  and  from  different  caufes,  they 
emigrated  from  Germany.  The  great  abundance  iffuing  from 
every  fpot  of  the  Beteuwe^  to  the  fupply  of  other  parts,  is  not 
merely  to  be  afcribed  to  its  fertile  foil,  but  to  the  divifion  of  the 
land  into  fmall  parcels  * ;  by  which  the.  foil  is  not  only  made 
capable  of  fuftaining  an  increafed  population,  but  to  furnifll  fu  j 
perfluities  for  the  ufe  of  others* 

'  It  is  pleafant  to  fee  with  what  economy  the  ground  is  occupied. 
"Wlule  the  trees  of  their  orchards  furniOi  an  abundance  of  the  mofi 
luxurious  fruits,  hogs  and  (heep  in  numbers  are  fattening  under  theii' 
l)ranche8.  The  pools  adjacent  to  their  dwellings  are  Itocked  with 
*  ducks  and  gtth;  and  their  corn-lands  fupflOrt  and  fupply  to  thd 
neighbouring  country  an  incredible  number  of  turkeys  and  fmallep 
fowls.  Thus,  by  negle<^ing  nothing,  by  their  not  being  fufficiently 
affluent  to  defpife  fmall  gains,  the  induftrious  farmer,  and  his  fruga)| 
attentive  wife,  fupport  a  numerous  progeny,  and  diffufe  plenty 
around  them.* 

The  peafants  in  this  part  of  the  world,  our  traveller  informi 
tis,  retain  much  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  ancient  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  i  and  afford,  in  many  refpefts,  a  fpecimen  o^ 
^hat  we  may  fup^fe  to  have  been  the  charadter  of  the  Englito 
ibout  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  travellers,  having  paffed  the  Waal,  the^.largeft  famifi^ 
cation  of  the  Rhine  on  its  approach  to  die  ocean,  th^y  arrived 
at  N'imeguen,  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  pro-^ 
vince  of  Guelderland,  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fifty  thoufand 

♦.  Tjie  wifdom  of  this  economy  we  conceive  it  to  be  Our  dtity  10 
hold  up  on  all  occafions  to  the  public.  It  is  furprifing  that  it  has  not 
been  adopted ;  or  at  lealt  that  die  immoderate  extension  of  farms  has 
not  been  reftrained  by  the  Britiih  legiflature.— 'See  Captain  Newte's 
l*our  in  England  and  Scotland ;  ^nd  Au  ££lay  on  Property,  in  Land» 
f  ttlirliibed  by  Walter^  Charing  Crofs< 

J|Ma«  RBV,  VOI^  XXlVt  NOr  *  X  7944  1^  inhabitant's. 
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inhabitants,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  product  of  Gennaif^rs 
and  the  frontier  town  in  the  Dutch,  provinces  in  the  eafternt 
diredion : 

'  In  tbe  year  17S8  this  towD  was  diftinguifiied,  and  greatly  bene* 
fined  by  its  becoming  the  occaHocal  reiidence  of  the  Stadtholderian 
family.  The  Prince  and  his  houfehold  being»  as  it  were,  expelled 
/rom  the  Hague  by  the  violence  of  oppofition,  watted  here  with  pa- 
tience to  try  tbe  effeds  of  negociations ;  which^  however,  coald  not 
be  brought  tO  any  amicable  conclufion.  Let  me  juft  whifper  in  your 
ear,  that  this  mod  excellent  man  is  a  mod  ihdolent  and  irrcfolute 
'  frinee.  His  love  of  peace,  and  pious  dread  of  fheddtng  hamaa 
blood,  has  occafioned  the  lofs  of  more  lives  than  might  ha^c  falles  a 
facrifice  to  vigorous  exertions.  His  confcientious  fears  of  doing 
U'rong,  have  perpetually  checked  him  from  doing  right.  He  has 
been  pailive  in  a  iituation  which  a  «wi/:  and  good  man  might  have 
improved  to  the  profpcrity  of  his  country,  and  to  the  acqaifuion  of 
popularity  honeilly  purchafed ;  which  a  wife  and  amhiiious  man  might 
have  improved  to  the  augmentation  of  his  own  power.  Thooeh  he 
Js  neither  king  nor  foveregn,  yet  one  would  think  that  the  Fable  of 
the  Frogs  choofing  a  King  was  made  for  this  country,  and  for  him- 
felf.  Inadlive  as  a  log  was  he  driven  up  to  this  place  by  the  tide  of 
oppofiiion  i  inactive  as  a  log  was  he  conveyed  back  again  by  the 
powerful  current  of  Fru^an  aid.  Such  is  tbe  placability  of  his  tcm^ 
per,  that,  iince  his  reftoration  to  authority^  he  has  greatly  outftript 
the  precepts  of  Chrilllanity — pafled  by  and  neglcdied  his  friends  to 
embrace  and  reward  his  enemies.  He  has  often  been  reprcfented  ta 
you  as  of  a  tyrannic  difpofition,;  but,  fo  far  from  meriting  this  re- 
proach, I  am  fully  perfuaded  he  wiflies  for  nothing  more  than  to  en- 
joy with  tranquillity  the  etiquettes  of  a  court,  and  the  little  bufy 
rounds  of  public  affairs.  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  the  mildftefs 
of  his  temper  that  encouraged  his.  enemies  to  reprobate  him  fo  fre- 
quently in  the  public  papers  as  a  fyrant ;  and  the  more  exemplary  hfs 
patie^nce,  the  more  abundant  were  their  infults.  In  ihort,  without 
refu (ing  to  the  patriots  their  right  to  effedluate  a  reform  in  their  coa- 
Ditutioii,  the  moment  they  can  agree  upon  a  wife  plan ;  or  to  re- 
trench the  enormous  influence  given  to  their  Stadtholders  in  the 
hours  of  gratitude,  the  momeht  they  can  depofit  this  power  in  better 
hands;  1  am  well  convinced  that  they  feized  the  opportunity  to  threw 
off  the  yoke,  and  get  rid  of  the  burden,  becaufe  the  yoke  was  eafy, 
and  the  burden  was  light ;  and  becaufe  the  man  they  oppofed  wat 
relttdant  to  gall  them,' 

About  halfway  from  Nimeguen  to  Cleves  are  the  boundarres 
of  the  two  governments,  where  their  |iigh  Mightineffes  yield 
the  reins  to  his  Majefty  of  Pr*uiEa : 

'  In  paffing  from  Holland  to  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  where  the 
ftffiqity  was  formerly  fo  clofe;  from  thefe  to  France ;  from  the  Dutch 
MetherJands  into  any  part  of  Germany ;  at  the  firft  barrier,  or  at  the 
£rft  public  houfe^  where  you  ^ive  water  to  the  cattle^  and  a  dram 
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t6  Aelr  driver,  you  perceive  a  confiderable  difference  in.drefsand 
taianners*  as  well  as  in  language;  and  the  traveller  often  feels,  from. 
,a  general  fom^bing  which  he  cannot  always  explain^  ^l^t  he  is  no( 
now  as  he  was  five  minutes  before^' 

Clevbs,  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  of  the  fanie  hatney  is  de- 
fcribed,  and  a  (ketch  given  of  its  religion,  antiquities,  civil, 
and  natural  hiftory.  It  is  highly  favoured  by  nature,  but  has 
foi*  many  centuries  back  been  the  fjiort  iknd  the  prey  of  contend- 
ing parties.  At  Cleves  our  travellers  met  with  an  aged  officer, 
a  great  predeftinarian,  with  whom,  at  table  in  an  inn,  thfey  had 
ft  great  deal  of  con verfat ion  about  liberty  and.  neceflity.  At 
Xanten,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Cleves,  they  lodged  at  t^ie 
poft-Jioufe,  which  was  kept  by  a  jolly,  civil  Frenchman,  who 
in  ten  minutes  told  them  all  the  material  circumftances  of  his 
Iffc.  Here  we  were  amufed  with  anecdotes  and  obfervations  on 
French  authors  and  French  valets  de  place.— Early  the  next 
morning  they  proceeded  on  their,  journey  to  Dussbl©orff, 
where  they  changed  horfes,  and  found  it  neceflary  to  take  fome 
refreflimentfc  They  made  known  their  wants  to  the  landlord, 
cxprefled  their  indifference  as  to  either  quantity  or  qiiality, 
within  due  bounds,  but  moft  carncftly  recommended  expe- 
dition: 

*  He  promifed  accordingly;  and,  full  of  confidence,  in  thb  pro-, 
tnife,  we  confined  ourfetves  to  a  (hort  gamble  about  the  premifes,    la 
the  fjpace  of  half  an  hour  we  returned,  with  increafed  hunger  and  in- 
treafed  impatience.     But  nothing  more  fubflantial  than  promifes 
could  be  obtained  before  two  o'clock,  when  the  profuiion  of  viands 
that  were  ferved  up,  would  have  amply  recompenfed  the  greateft 
epicure  for  a  more  tedious  delay.    Soups,  fi(h,  roail  and  boiled  meats, 
game,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds^  made  their 
entry  with  folemn  pomp,  and  in  repeated  faccefiions,  and  fiUed  up . 
their  refpedive  ftations  according  to  the  (Irideft  difcipllne  of  an  ele«  . 
gant  table. 

*  We  could  not  contemplate  the  fplendid  arrangement  of  the  firft  ^ 
courfe  without  fome  appreheiifions  that  the///^  was  in  honour  of  oar 
f$ft'Cbai/e  and  four  \  and  wp  trembled  for  the  confequences  that  might 
follow  fuch  a  mark  of  diliindlion.    Thefe  apprehenfions  were  con- . 
fiderably  abated  when  we  faw  our  landlord  with  his  fair  confort,  their 
iftothef,  and  fitter,  enter  the  room,  and  pl^ce  themfelves  at  the  ta- 
ble, after  they  had  itivited  us  to  the  firft  feats;  for  we  would  not  en- 
courage the  idea  that  they  intended  to  confider  themfeives  as  oar 
gaefts*     But  how  agreeable  was  •ur  furprife  to  find,  whetl  the  mau- 
4vaij  quart  d'bturt  of  Rabelais  arrived^  th^,  jexclufive  of  wine,  j^he 
whole  expence  of  this  fumptuous  entertainment,  was  not  more  thaa  ^ 
itn-pence  each  perfon !     My  companion  4nd'my'felf  determined  not  to 
be  precipitate  for  the  future,  either  in  our  judgment,  or  in  our  hjii- 
IDoursi  bat  to  leave  comfortlefs  myfterl^s  to  unravel  ^emfclves  ih^ 
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tlie  beft  manner  they  can>  fccretly  hoping,  that  the  denetumeKt  wiQ  ~ 
aow  juid  then  furnish  a  treat. 

'  The  whole  family  ieemed  to  be  the  immediate  defcenchints  of  a 
race  of  gianu*  Each  perfon  was  upwards  of  £x  feet  in  height,  wa» 
well  proportioned,  very  comely,  genteel  in  addrefs,  and  courteous 
in  ^bavio^ir.  Indeed,  they  appeared  mach  above  the  common  clafs^ 
or  their  ftation  in  life.' 

At  men  of  gallantry,  our  travellers  were  dtfcomforted  to  ob- 
ferve  ^t  women  and  maidem  were  chiefly  employed  in  all  the 
labours  of  the  field.  Health  and  cbeerfulneis  are  the  rewards 
of  their  induftry.  To  judge  from  their  complexions,  ftature, 
and  mufcular  urength,  one  might  almoft  conclude,  that  they 
were  changing  their  fex.  Such  fcenes  were  the  more  ftriking 
from  the  contraft  they  formed  with  female  education  in  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Holland ;  where  the  general  tenor  of  education  im 
iyftematically  calculated  to  enervate  body  and  mind : 

*  I  hare  known,*  fays  our  aothor,  *  cans,  filled  with  warm  water, 
|daced  at  the  feet  of  new-bom  infants,  from  the  firil  moment  they 
were  pat  into  die  cradle.  If  their  children  takt  exerci/e,  as  they  term 
It,  in  the  open  air,  they  are  laid  at  full  length  upon  a  bed,  placed  ixx 
a  hand  waggon:  their  clothing,  particularly  among  the  lowefl  chfsy 
it,  from  top  to  toe,  both  a  mitiruft  and  a  defiance  of  frefli  air :  their 
^fowing  bodies,  and  (hooting  limbs,  are  to  expand,  in  every  direc« 
tion,  through  woollen  gloves  and  (hKkings,  Aanfiel  envelopes,  coats 
upon  coats,  waiftcoats  upon  wailicoats,  ihirts  upon  fliirts.  In  ihort* 
they  are  ib  furcharged  with  an  incumbrance  of  drefs,  that  they  are 
almoft  as  immoveable  as  what  they  ftrongly  reiemble,  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  Add  to  this,  the  perpetual  ufe  of  warm  ftoves  to  their  feet, 
immenfe  quantitki  of  mifi^raUe  coffee,  and  a  diurnal  diet  of  drved 
filb,  f&tlad,  and  bntter^milk.  The  conieqaence  of  this  mode  of  edu- 
cation is,  that  the  clafs  c^  men  deftined  to  the  moft  a£Hve  and  labo- 
iioos  employinents  in  a  community,  are  indolent,  weak>  enervated  ; 
and  the  women  a  prey  to  hyfteric  difeafes ;  and  that  the  moft  arduous 
iervices  are  princif^lly  committed  to  Danes,  Norwegians,  Weftpha* 
lians,  or  dieinhabitanaof  Guelderland^ 

«  Thefe  obiervations  are  confined  to  the  province  of  Hollan#f 
which,  being  the  richeft,  is  the  moft  loxuriotts  and  degenerated,  and 
where  the  chmate  is  the  moft  unhealthy •* 

Dr.  Cogan  here  t^es  occafion  to  give  very  good  medical 
advice  to  the  Briiilh  -£air,  rehtive  to  exercifis,  aU*,  and  eadjF 
rifing,  on  the  extreme  importai%e  of  which  to  heaidi  and  fpirics- 
he  infifts  widi  equal  earneftneff  and  ability.  He  is  led,  hj  % 
natural  enough  tranfition  from  the  portly  dames  of  DufTdiiiorfl^ 
so  the  ctgantic  ftature  of  the  ancient  (jermans;  in  fuppc^rt  of 
^hich  ne  makes  the  following  ingenious  and  juft- remarks 
*  From  the  names  of  various  mealfures  now  in  ufe,  may  we  'nor 
f ,  conclude,  that  fiicfa  meafurcs  were  ^rigioitUy  correfpondcnt  tb 

.^  fizea 
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*  fees  much  larger  than  our  own.*-^-Our  author  proceeds  to 
defcribe  Dusseldorff,  the  principal  town  in  the  dutchy  of 
Berg,  containing  about  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing the  garrifon,  and  formerly  the  refidcnce  of  the  Eleftor  Pa- 
latine, who  now  refides  at  Manheim,  where  he  has  built  a 
moft  fumptuous  palace.-  Dufleldorft'  is  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by 
its  gallery  of  paintings,  which  are  here  defcribed,  and  various 
anecdotes  related  of  painters  aiid  engravers. 

Our  traveller,  in  his  way  from  DufleldorfF  to  Cologne, 
eighteen  miles  drftant,  defcribes  the  fertility  of  Wcftphalia ;  the 
wretchednefs,  or  rather  the  dirtinefs,  of  its  inns  (for  there  is  no 
want  of  neceflaries),  or  barns,  where  rationals  and  irrationals, 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their  live  ftock,  dwell  un- 
der one  roof,  and  in  the  fame  apartments*.  Here  he  inquires, 
as^  chemift  and  phyfiologift,  into  the  caufes  that  produce  the 
fuperior  flavour  of  Weftphalia  hams.  Cologne,  for  feveral* 
centuries  one  of  the  firft,  perhaps  the  firft  commercial  city  in 
EuropCf  and  the  birth-place  of  Rubens^  is  now  chiefly  diftin* 
guiOied  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  its  eccleilaftics  ^  by  reli* 
gious  pomp,  bigotry,  tmd  fuperftition.  It- is,  in  refpe<ft  of 
improvement  in  art  and  fcience,  a  century  behind  other  places  | 
and  in  genius  and  manners  refembles  the  fifteenth  century. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 


"Art.  V.  On  Ek5Jric  Atmofpheres.  In  which  the  Jbfurdity  of 
the  DoSirine  of  Pojitive  and  Negative  Ele^ricity  is  incontejilbly 
proved 'y  and  the  real  Nature^  Produ^ion^  Mode  of  ExijUnce^ 
and  Properties^  of  Atmojpheres  in  an  Ele^ric  State^  are  clearly 
•  demonfiraied  and  fully  explained.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Lettir^ 
addreffed  to  Mr.  R»adj  of  Knight/bridge^  in  reply  to  his  Remarks 
on  the  Author^ 5  for?n:r  TraSf  on  EleSfricity.  By  E,  Peart^  M,  D. 
^c.  PP' 133.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  boards.  Gainfborough,  printed : 
Miller  and  Murray,  London.     1794- 

TN  a  (hort  preface  the  author  informs  us,  that  this  trail  was 
-■•  written  in  confequence  of  the  remarks  which  w;ere  made  by 
Mr.  Read  upon  his  former  Treatife  on  Eledricity  and  Mag- 
netifm;  in  which  be  had  (hewn  the  abfurdity  of  Dr. -Franklin's 
theory  of  pofitive  and  negative  cki^icity  j  proper  ideas  being 
affixed  to  me  terms. 


^  Compare  this  paflage  with  our  critical  obfervations  on  Tacitus't 
Tnmifi  9H  the  Mamurs  of  the  Germaw^  in  the  9di  aad  ZQth  piges  of 
#ttr  Number  for  January  laft. 

Y  3  J^ 
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In  Mr.  Read's  Summary  View,  &c.  and  in  his  remarks  upoii 
the  above  traft,  he  Itill  retained  the  terms  pafitivc  and  negative^ 
but  ufed  th,em  both  with  pofitive  ideas,  laying,  that  a  body,  ne- 
gatively eleftrified,  is  only  deprived  of  part  of  its  natural  elec- 
tricity; by  which  means,  he  thought  of  evading  the  objections 
againft  the  Franklinian  theory,  by  partly  deferting  the  ground; 
without  confidcring,  that  the  argument  which  deftroys  th« 
whole  involves  every  part.  The  author,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  attack  Mr.  Rei:d  upon  his  prefent  ground,  and  toihew 
that  the  doilrine  of  one  homogeneous  ele<Sric  fluid  producing 
all  ]the  appearances  which  we  call  eledric,  is  infufficient  and 
abfurd,  in  every  point  of  view,  howfoever  qualified.  He  there- 
jfore  determined  ^o  reply  to  Mr.  Read's  remarks  in  a  feparate 
}etter,  and  then  to  give  a  full  refutation  of  negative  eledricity, 
and  prove  that  there  are  two  a£iiye  principles,  which,  when 
excited,  produce  the  phenomena  of  elcftricity.  The  author 
particularly  chofe  this  method  of  giving  a  complete  and  general 
view  of  eleftricity,  becaufe,  in  his  former  tra^S,  there  is  an 
error  which  he  wifted  to  reQIfy ;  having  been  deceived  in  the 
experiments  with  the  infulated  jars  and  plates,  there  related,  on 
account  of  his  infqlators  being  too  cold  and  damp  to  be  fo  per-r 
jTeflly,  fo  as  he  expedted;  confcquently  the  explanations  and 
reafonings  about  thcfe  experiments  have  r.o  weight  whatfoever, 

A  table  of  contents  follows  the  preface,  and  then  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Read, 

In  this  letter  the  author  makes  pne  general  obfervation  on 
Mr.  Read's  remarks,  which  is,  that  in  them  th^re  is  not  one 
attempt  made' to  remove  the  obje£tions  fo  forcibly  urged  againft 
thp  do£lrinc  Mr.  Read  embraces,  nar  one  argument  brought 
againft  the  author's  theory  of  eleftricity;  but  that  they  §re 
taken  up  entirely  with  quibbling  about  trifles  of  no  import, 
which  owe  their  imaginary  exiftence  to  Mr.  Read's  contrai^ed 
ideas,  delivered  in  a  magifterial,  fupercilious  ftyle,  condemning 
the  author's  opinions  in  toto,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe 
they  differ  from  the  opinion  Mr.  Read  has  taken  up. 

It  is  not  neceflfary  to  enter  upon  any  particular  analyfis  of  this 
letter;  it  confifls  of  ample  proofs  that  the  obfervation  above 
given  is  particularly  juft. 

With  refpedl  to  Mr.  Read's  general  opinion,  that  ill  t>odief 
poflTefs  a  natural  quantity  of  ^n  eledric  fluid,  homogeneous  in 
its  nature,  and  only  fennble  when  fpme  bodies  poflfefs  more,  an4 
others  lefs,  thab  tneiir  natural  proportion,  the  author  pbfeiryesi 

•  becaufe  eleftric  atmofpheres  are  of  two  kinds,  attraSive  tp 

•  each  other,  but  each  kind  refxfting  the  near  approach  of  ano- 

•  ther  atmofoherc,  fimilar  to  itfelf,  you  reafon  thus :  one  body 
^  muft  pofle^  more  than  its  natural  ihare  pf  an  homogeneous 
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'  fluM  5  the  other  lefs ;  that  fluid  is  evidently  eleflric  \  there- 
^  fore  all  bodies,  in  their  natural  flate,  are  accompanied  by  a 

*  certain  equal  quantity  of  that  eledric  fluid.     You  might,  by 
^  the  fame  mode  of  reasoning,  with  equal  propriety,  fay  one  man 

*  is  excited  io  fren%y\  another  is  deprcflfed  to  tneiancholy\  each 
-*  is  evidently  in  a  ftate  of  madnefs^  but  in  the  contrary  extreme 

*  to  the  other;  therefore  all  men  are  naturally  civil  mad.* 

The  author  nsxt  confiders  Mr.  Read's  particular  opinion, 
delivered^in  thefc  words:  '  With  refpe£l  to  myfelf,  I  conceive 
'^  that  eleSric  atmofphercs  cpnfift  of  ele6lricity  naturally  refi- 

*  dent  in  the  humidity  of  the  air,  furrounding  an  ele£lrified  body 

*  to  a  certain  diftance ;  that  Excited  glafs,  for  inftance,  repels  the 

*  ele6iric  fluid  from  it,  and  confequently  beyond  that  diftance 

*  makes  it  more  denfe  5  wherea<?  excited  wax  attrads  the  eie£lric 
^  fluid  in  the  aqueous  matter  nearer  to  it,  malting  it  rarer  than 

*  it  was  before.' 

By  way  of  expofing  the  fallacy  of  this  explanation,  the  author 
obf-rves,  that  |he  eleftric  fluid  ads  in  vacuo,  where  no  humidity 
of  the  air  can  exift;  and  fo  far  from  the  humidity  of  the  air  be- 
ing thefource  of  cledlricity,  every  eledlrician  knows,  from  ex-^ 
perience,  that  the  moft  humid  air  is  the  very  worft  for  eleftrical 
purpofes ;  as  the  humid  particles  carry  away  the  eleftric  fluid, 
inftead  of  fupplying  it:  and  wi^h  refpe£t  to  excited  glafs  repel- 
ling and  wax  attradting  the  eledlric  fluid  in  the  air,  Mr.  Read 
gives  a  contradifUon  to  that  himfelf,  by  faying  that  both  thofe 
atmofpheres  evidently  docreafe  in  their  intcnfities,  as  the  diftance 
increafes  from  the  eleftrified  body. 

Befides,  an  eleftrometer  may  be  immerfed  in  an  eletSlric  at- 
mofphere,  and  withdrawn  but  of  it,  uncle<^rified ;  but  if  it  be 
plunged  deeper  into  the  fame  atmofphere,  it  will  acquire  an 
de£tric  change;  if  that  be  nothing  more  than  the  efFeft  of  the 
various  intenfity,  as  Mr.  Read  aflerts,  the  author  afks,  why 
does  not  the  atmofphere  of  the  glafs,  whofe  denfity  is  greateft 
at  a  diftance,  communicate  itidf  to  the  eleSrometer,  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  the  atmofphere  of  the  excited  wax,  whofe 
denfity  is  greateft  at  its  furfacef  And,  if  every  eledlric  atmo- 
fphere is  abfolutely  formed  of  one  kind  of  eledlricity  through- 
out, as  Mr.  Read  maintains,  why,  afks  the  author,  cannot  an 
deSrometer  become  dedlrified  as  foon  as  it  is  completely  im- 
merfed in  an  eledric  atmofphere,  as  well  as  by  bein^  fufFered 
to  approach  within  a  fmail  diftance  of  the  electrified  body? 

The  author  then  explains  fully  the  reafon  ivhy  an  ele<ftrometei^ 
may  be  completely  immerfed  in  an  eled^ric  atmofphere,  and 
withdrawn  unchanged,  ypon  his  own  principles;  and  exonerates 
himfelf  from  the  charge  of  having  miftaken  the  fubie(^,  with, 
rpfi??^  tQ  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  negative,  by 

y  4  quotations 
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Juotationft  from  Dr.  Franklin;  by  which,  he  proves  diat  the 
)o^or,  by  the  term  completely  negative,  meant  totally  deprived 
pf  all  eledricity. 

He  then  protefts  againft  the  whole  dodlrine  of  plus  and  mi* 
$iM%  electricity  as  abfurd ;  obferving,  that  the  more  a  negative 
body  is  deprived  of  its  natural  electricity,  the  greater  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  remaining  atmofphere ;  and,  after  a  few  general  re- 
paarics  upon  the  unpleafant  ftyle  in  which  this  controverfy  has 
been  condudted,  he  concludes  with  declaring,  di^t  he  is  forry 
Mr.  Read  ever  gave  caufe  for  har(h  expreiEons  between  them  ; 
that  with  him  ihp  caufe  is  now  done  away,  and  he  could  meet 
Mr.  Read  upon  the  fubjei^  again  with  pleafure,  if  he  came  with 
temper,  and  only  armed  with  fair  argument,  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  inveftigating  nature  and  promoting  true  knofdedge* 

W^  come  now  to  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  the  tra<a  on 
Eledric  A^ofpheres. 

This  is  divided  into  four  fefUons,  which  are  followed  by  a 
recapitulation. 

In  thefe  (hort  fe£bions  the  abfurdities  of  the  plus  and  minus 
do<Srine  of  eledricity  are  dete£ted  in  every  point  of  view.  The 
z\tStx\c  atmofpheres  are  confidered  in  all  their  various  ftates  \ 
their  properties  are  examined }  their  laws  invcftigated,  and  their 
modes  of  exiftence  and  adtion  are  fo  fully  explained,  that  everj^ 
period,  every  word,  feems  neceflary ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  give 
any  fatisfaftory  analyfis  of  the  whole,  without  tranfcribing  the 
whole.  We  can,  therefore,  only  give  the  general  pofxdons, 
and  a  very  comra£led  view  of 'the  arguments  upon  v^ich  they 
^e  founded. 

Seft.  I.     Bodies  perfeftly  at  reft,  and  uninfluenced  by  other 
.  bodies,  have  no  eleflric  properties  5  confequently  they  have  no 
eledric  atmofpheres,  or  no  fluid,  naturally  and  eflentialiy  ^eledric^ 
attending  them. 

The  author  brings  feveral  arguments  to  prove  this  pofition  J 
Jie  obferves,  that  an  atmofphere  of  a<Sive  particles  furrounding  a 
body,  and  poflifled  of  general  attradion,  is  called  ejedric,  merdy 
becaufe  it  poflfefles  thofe  properties;  and  therefore  nothings 
ftridly  (peaking,  can  be  called  eliedric  which  does  not  poflefs 
jtbem. 

Similar  electric  atmofpheres  repel  each  other,  v4)etl^r  plus 
or  minus;  but  in  the  intermediate  ftate  they  do  not  repel ;  there-? 
fore  bodies  in  a  natural  ftate  have  no  eledric  atmofpheres. 

Certain  bodies  by  fridion  become  eledric;  dierefore  the 
ele&ic  ftate  is  an  tSt&,  produced  upon  Somt  principle  or  prin-* 
ciples,  naturally  in  a  yenr  dift^rent  ftate^  ahcl  v^th  np  ele^ic 
prc^rtifs, 

r  ^ttrad|oO| 
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Attni£H(MH  or  a  kind  of  chemical  union  between  bodi^  and 
the  electric  fluid,  is  a  fuppofition  which  cannot  be  admitted  | 
becaufe,  if  that  union  be  difturbed  by  fridion^  fo  foon  as  eacH 
body  can  regain  its  natural  quantity,  it  readilv  attradst  it  into 
its  ufual  quiefcent  flate;  but  the  body  having  ie(s  than  its  ufuai 
quantity,  will  not  attract  that  part,  though  it  is  unaltered  in  its 
properties :  therefore  it  muft  follow,  that,  by  loGng  a  part  of 
its  ele£^ric  fluid,  a  body  cs&not  attra(^  the  remainder ;  which  is 
abfurd:  and  that  abfurdity  is  increafed  by  the  atmofphere  becom-* 
ing  more  extenfive  as  the  body  becomes  more  negative. 

From  thefe  and  other  confiderations,  therefore,  the  auAor 
concludes,  that  the  doctrine  of  one  fimple  homogeneous  6le<^ic 
fluid,  naturally  prefent  in  all  bodies,  at  all  times^  is  erroneous 
and  untenable. 

Sed.  II.  Eledlricity  depends  upon  two  principles,  naturallj 
-Combined  together,  and  in  a  quiefcent  ftate  prefent  in  all  bo« 
die« ;'  which  being  feparated  and  exoited  by  the  aftion  of  certaia 
fub (lances  aiTume  the  atmofpheric  ftates  poflefling  thofe  peculiar 
properties  which  are  called  electric. 

Under  this  head  the  author  obferves,  that  a  glafs  globe  and 
its  rubber,  naturally,  have  no  eleftric  atmofphereSy  prior  to  ex* 
citation.  If  they  be  made  to  atSt  upon  each  other,  an  electric 
atmofphere  is  immediately  evident ;  confequently  fome  princi- 
ple or  principles  are  put  into  that  ftate,  which  naturally  were 
not  polTefled  of  electric  properties.  If  the  apparatus  be  pro- 
perly infulated,  a  conductor  conne£ted  with  the  globe  will  be 
furrounded  with  an  eledric  atmofphere  j  and  fo  will  another 
conductor  communica:ing  with  the  rubber — each  atmofphere  1% 
fimilar  in  extent  and  properties  with  refpefl  to  other  bodies- 
two  bodies  furrounded  with  either  of  them  repel  each  other;  bm 
a  bo  !y  repelled  by  the  globe  after  communication  with  it,  is. 
attracted  by  a  body  communicating  with  or  repelled  by  the  rub- 
ber: confequently  the  atmofphere  furrounding  the  globe  is  a 
diflTcrent  fluid  from  that  of  the  rubber,  or  it  is  the  fame  fluid  in 
a  diflfercnt  ftate.  If  each  be  formed  of  the  fame  fluid,  the  dif- 
ference muft  be  in  their  quantities;  their  qualities  or  properties 
being  fimilar.  But  bodies  naturally  attratSt  the  eledtric  fiuid^ 
^nd  render  it  quiefcent  or  non-ele£lric :  if,  therefore,  the  glob# 
attra<9;s  part  of  the  fluid  from  the  rubber,  that  can  be  no  reafoa 
why  the  part  remaining  with  the  rubber  fhould  be  no  longer  at- 
_trawd  by  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  fhould  be  more  powerfully 
detained  in  a  quiefcent  ftate ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  that  thefe  two 
atmofpheres  are  one  and  the  fame  fluid,  we  muft  reafon  thus : 

Bodies  naturally  attrad  a  certain  quantity  of  ele£tric  fluid 
$0  clofely  as  to  prevent  its  cle&ic  properties  Trom  beingr 
xvideot:  ' 

Take 
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Take  away  part  of  that  natural  quantity  from  any  bcdyi  and 
It  wtU  iofe  its  attrailion  to  the  reft : 

Reftore  what  was  taken  away,  and  though  it  could  not  attraS^ 
m  part,  it  will  now  rapidly  attra£^  the  whde. 

This  resifoning  is  abfurd.  For  if  the  two  atmofpberes  will 
jbe  attraded  by  bodies,  and  remain  quiefcent  with  them,  when 
combined  together,  but  not  fingly ;  they  are  not  one  and  the 
^me  fluid  when  feparate;  and  produce  a  iKll  different  fiuid 
when  combined:  confequcntly  there  are  two  fluids  naturally 
combined  and  attracted  by  bodies  in  a  quiefcent  ftate ;  which, 
by  frtftibn^  are  fepa rated ;  and  then  each  aflumes  an  atmofpheric 
£ate  with  thofe  properties  called  eledric* 

Seft,  III.  Every  elc^ric  atmofphere  confifts  of  both  the 
fcleAriJ  principles;  one  being  peculiarly  excited  to  form  an  at- 
ipofphere  of  fmall  extent  upon  the  furface  of  the  body  eJedtri- 
^d^  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary  principle,  by  that  fmall 
but  adive  atmofphere  being  attradted  and  excited  fo  as  to  form 
a  more  extenfive  atmofphere  around  it :  and  each  of  the  contrary 
principles,  feparated  from  thefe  two,  afTumcs  a  flate  of  arrange- 
ment and  excitement  at  the  fame  time  fimilar  to  that  acquired 
by  the  principle  with  which  it  was  naturally  combined ;  fo  that 
an  elf drtc  atmofphere,  of  either  kind,  cannot  be  produced  with« 
iDut  its  contrary. 

To  eftablifh  and  explain  this  fundamental  part  of  his  theory, 
the  author  brings  many  leading  experiments  in  eledtriciry,  to 
every  circumftance  of  which  he  pays  minute  attention;  and 
produces  his  reafons,  gradation,  as  he  proceeds,  to  prove  that 
every  eledric  atmofphere  muft  confift  of  two  parts,  formed  of 
the  two  a£live  principles,  one  furrounding  the  other ;  and  that 
no  fingle  boaiogeneous  fluid  can  explain  the  properties  of  an 
cle£hic  atmofphere. 

It  is  a  fa£l  known  to  (syery  electrician,  that  if  a  light  body, 
fitfpended  by  a  flight  ele£^ric  fubftance,  be  brought  towards  a 
condttclor  eie6lrified,  it  will  be  attra(^ed  fo  foon  as  it  comes 
within  the  extent  of  the  eletStric  atmofphere.  If  it  be  fuffered 
to  approach  the  conductor  gradually,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  its 
^rface  it  will  be  repelled,  without  touching  the  conductor  ;  and 
in  that  ftate  it  will  be  found  iq  have  acquired  part  of  the  at- 
mofphere of  the  conductor;  but,  bad  it  been  withdrawn,  at 
any  diftance  before  it  came  to  that  very  point,  it  wQul4  hav^ 
been  found  without  any  eledtric  atmofphere  around  it. . 

Every  eletlric  atmofphere,  therefore,  hath  two  contrary  pro-r 
perties:  firft  it  attradsy  through  the  greateft  part  of  it*  extent, 
and  then  it  repels^-contrary  effeds  cannot  be  produced,  ceteris 
fariinSf  by  the  fanje  caufe:  therefoM  an  ^le<^ic  atmofphere 
^nnot  be  formed  of  one  homogeneous  fluid.    Should  it  be 

urged^ 
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Wfgcd,  that  the  light  body  is  repelled  becaufe  the  eleAric  atmo- 
fpbere  is,  in  part,  communicated  to  it ;  then^  why  did  it  not 
communicate  itfelf  fo  foon  as  the  body  was  completely  fur- 
rounded  by  it  ?  If  it  be  anfwered,  becauf*  the  atmofphcre  was 
jiot  of  fufficient  intenfity  beyond  that  point — then  the  author 
aflcs,  what  is  the  reafon  why  a  very  fmall  body  will  remain  firmly 
fixed  to  the  furface  of  the  condudor,  by  the  attraction  of  that 
riecftric  atmofphere,  as  is  always  the  caie  when  it  is  properly  or 
accidentally  introduced  there?  Is  not  the  intenfifyr  as  great 
there  as  at  the  repelling  diftance  f  and  is  not  the  very  notion  of 
intenfity  an  unmeaning  term,  invented  for  the  fake  of  envelop, 
ing  ignorance  in  obfcurity,  to  prevent  immediate  detedion  ?  It 
is  evident  that  the  external  part  of  every  eleftric  atmofphere 
uniformly  attrafts  a  light  body  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  fmall 
diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  conductor;  the/i  the  body  bcT 
comes  elecElrified  and  repelled :  it  is  a  fad  equally  certain,  that 
two  contrary  kinds  of  ele<ftric  atmofpheres  may  commix  without 
^eftroying  each  other,  unlefs  they  be  made  to  approach  fo  near^ 
that  the  point  where  each  begins  to  repel  touches  the  other  \ 
Vr'hen  the  two  atmofpheres  inftantly  unite  with  an  explofion» 
and  return  to  their  natural  ftate,  without  either  atmofpberic  zx-t 
rangement  or  electric  properties ;  confequently  each  atmofphere 
is  formed  of  two  different  fluids,  and  no  body  can  become 
eleftric  by  being  fufrounded  by  the  external  atmofphcre,  unleiSi 
it  firft  of  all  approaches  to  the  internal  atmofphere;  when,  ac- 
quiring a  portion  of  it,  it  takes  its  quota  of  the  external  atmo- 
fphere alfo,  and  becoming  completely  cleftric  is  pufiied  afide* 

The  author  then  produces  many  teafons  to  prove  that  every 
body  is  naturally  accompanied  by  two  aSive  principles,  v^rhich  he 
icalls  phkgiRon^and  ether,  combined  together  in  a  quiefcent  ftate  ; 
that  certain  fubftances  have  a  peculiar  attraction  to  them,  and 
by  friction  feparate  them ;  that  when  thus  divided,  they  become 
peculiarly  a£iive,  and  arrange  themfelves  feparately  in  an  at- 
mospheric manner,  fo  as  to  form  an  atmofphere  of  fmall  extent 
around  the  furfaces  of  the  bodies  they  refpefiively  attach  them-  " 
fclves  to ;  that,  in  this  ftate,  they  have  each  of  them  the  power 
of  attra£ting  a  portion  of  the  contrary  principle,  and  of  exciting 
It  to  form  an  atmofphere  of  great  extent  around  it ;  that  thefe 
external  atmofpheres  are  acquired  at  the  moment  when  the  twa 
^rft  principles,  being  excited  by  the  eledric  and  its  rubber,  are, 
;^$  it  were,  torn  afunder  by  the  motion  of  the  ele£tric  upon  its 
rubber,  or  vice  verfa ;  that  upon  thefe  double  atmofpheres  all 
electric  properties  depend,  and  without  them  caruiot  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  that  an  electric  atmofphcTre,  of  one  kind,  cannot 
be  produced  without  its  contrary;  for  if  ether  and  phlogifton  be 
^parated,  apd  excited  by  frittion|  when  they  are  forced  afunder 
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by  the  reparation  of  the  exciting  furfiices,  the  edier  wifl  attraA 
9  portion  of  imexcited  phlogifton  from  the  common  principles 
flowing  to  tbe  apparatus,  and  will  excite  it  fo  as  to  form  an  ex- 
ternal atmofphere^  widely  extended,  and  pofl^iTed  of  univerfal 
attraction  to  other  bodies  ;  while  the  phlogifton,  equally  excited 
by  the  fame  means,  wiU  feize  upon  the  ether  which  was  naturally 
combined  with  die  phlogifton  attraded  by  the  other;  which 
will  therefore  acquire  a  fimilar  ftate  and  properties;  and  the 
dedric  per  fe  and  its  rubber  will  have  each  an  atmo^phere^ 
formed  of  the  two  af^ive  principles,  but  in  contrary  pofitiOns 
with  refpeil  to  the  furfaces  they  furround. 

The  author  then  gives  a.  full  explanation  of  al!  the  experi- 
ments with  eledlric  atmofpheresi^  and  comes  to  bis  laft  i^dixon. 

Sedt.  IV.  When  two  eledric  atmofpb^res  are  produced  by 
the  feparation  of  the  two  naturally  adive  princples,  each  atmo^ 
fphere  being  ftrongly  attfa6live,  can  only  be  fati^fied  by  uniting 
with  the  other ;  neither  will  either  of  them  attra^  any  furface, 
fo  as  to  become  fixed  upon  it,  urde6  it  be  the  furface  of  an 
electric  fobftance,  and  the  eleftric  atmofphere  of  the  contrary 
kind  be  prefent  with  the  oppofite  furface ;  in  which  cafe,  by  the 
mutual  a£lion  of  the  two  contrary  atmoipheres,  they  will  be- 
come fixed,  one  to  one  furface  of  the  tnterpofed  electric  fub- 
ftance,  and  the  othejc  to  the  oppofite  furface;  as  is  particularly 
foen  in  the  charged  Leyden  bottle. 

In  this  feition  arguments  are  brought  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine of  plus  and  mmus  ele6tricity  is  abfurdj  when  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Leyden  bottle.  If  the  botde  be  charged, 
ks  outfide  coating  negative,  why  will  it  not  acquire  an  equili- 
brium when  paffed  upon  a  table  which  contains  its  natural  quan- 
tity of  eledlric  fluid  f— it  is  faid,  becaufe  the  quantity  accumu- 
lated within  prevents  it  by  repulfion.  If  the  bottle  be  pofitivc, 
©r  poflcflird  of  qpiore  than  its  natural  quantity  within,  what  is 
the  reafon  that,  if  placed  upon  glafs,  that  inner  furface  will  not 
part  with  any  of  its  redundant  eleftricity  to  the  hand,  or  any 
jbody  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  confequently  containing  l^fs  ? — ^be- 
jcaufe  its  contrary  furface  is  negative,  and  while  that  is  fo,  the 
infide  cannot  difcharge  itfelf ; — one  fide  then  is  pofitive  becaufe 
thq  other  is  negative  \  and  that  fide  is  negative  becaufe  the  other 
IS  pofitive :  r'lfum  Uneatis ! 

The  author  then  gives  his  explanation  of  the  experiment. 
If  a  point,  communicating  With  the  globe,  be  brought  near  the 
inner  furface  of  a  coated  jar ;  and  another,  conne&d  with  the 
irubber,  be  extended  to  the  outer  coadng  nearly;  fofoon  as  the 
globe  and  rubber  are  made  to  a£l  upon  each  other,  a  ft  ream,  of 
deitric  fluid  is  feen  to  flow  to  each  furface  \  and  that  accumu-^ 
gating  quantity  is  fixed  on  each  Xide  Jjy  their  mutual  ailion  upon 
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the  common  principles  in  the  interpofed  electric  fubftance,  til! 
Ae  jar  is  charged  5  for  all  ele(^rics  perfe  have  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion  to  the  common  principles;  and  thofe,  by  the  adion  of  the 
contrary  fluids,  in  an  ele<5lric  ftatc,  on  its  oppofite  furfaces,  arc 
peculiarly  excited  in  the  fubftance  of  the  interpofed  electric  fub- 
ftance, fo  as  to  be  drawn  one  towards  each  furface;  in  which 
ftate  of  partial  feparation  they  powerfully  attraft  the  atniofphercs 
of  cle<aric  fluid,  by  whofc  prefence  they  are  ej^cited  j  as  the  au- 
thor particularly  explains,  and  in  which  explanation  we  have 
not  room  to  follow  him  further— and  for  the  fame  reafon  we 
cannot  further  notice  the  recapitulation,  than  by  faying,  that 
in  it  is  given,  firft,  a  general  view  of  the  abfurdities  of  the  po- 
fitive  and  negative  fyftem  of  eleftricity;  and  then,  a  fummarjr 
but  connected  and  complete  view  of  his  own  principles  ai^ 
theory;  and  we  therefore  conclude  our  analyfis  with  recom- 
mending it  to  the  attentive  perufal  of  thcfe  who  wi(h  for  far- 
ther information  up#n  a  fubjeft  fo  important  in  itfelf;  fo  much 
attended  to;  and,  by  the  thcoty  of  Dr.  Franklin,  though  geae« 
rally  embraced,  fo  unphilofophically  explained. 
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Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,     lilujlrated  with  Cafes  on  many  of  tbi 

Subj^^Sy  and  with  Copperplates.^    In  Three  Volumes,     pp.  404* 

8vo.    7s.    boards.     Mudie,  Edinburgh;   Murray,  London* 
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THE  art  of  furgery  is  daily  advancing  nearer  to  perfedHon: 
to  the  labours  of  CalUfen^  Plenckj  and  others,  we  arc 
obliged  for  many  improvements  and  reafonings  which  former 
practical  furgeons  omitted.  The  prefent  author,  in  a  modeft 
advertifement,  fays,  that  he  has  praftifed  furgery  ten  years  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  previous  to  this,  he  was  fevcn  years  cleric,  or 
houfe  furgeon,  in  the  Royal  Infinnary  of  that  city;  and  he  hadl 
the  /insular  good  fortune  to  poflefs  the  friend(hip  and  patronage 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  Cullen. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  whole  art  of  medicine, 
if  experienced  praftitioners  oftener  became  authors:  it  would 
prevent  many  whimfical  and  hypothetical  idlers  from  obtruding 
their  crudities  on  the  public.  The  diredling  the  minds  of  ftu-. 
dents  to  contemplate  objefts  above  human  comprehenfion,  by 
diverting  their  attention  from  thp  moft  important  and  ufcful 
truths,  has  been  a  great  ftumbling-block  to  the  acquifition  of, 
ical  medical  fcience.  It  produces  vain  talkers,  difputers,  and 
cavillers,  in  the  medical  art,  and  maybe  produ6live*  of  mifchief 
to  fQciety,  but  rarely  improves  the  human  mind.    It  is  of  great' 

confcquence 


confcquence  to  pra(%tioners  in  medicine  to  confider  and  wcfl 
know  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  above  human  attainment^ 
and  It  is  better  for  men  to  reft  contented  with  truth,  and  what 
is  ilemonftrated,  than  to  take  their  foaring  flight  into  the  aerial 
regions  of  fancy,  perplexing  themfelves  and  others  with  what 
none  can  comprehend.  Surgery  is  partly  a  fcience,  partly  an  art. 
Some  parts,  nay  many,  of  anatomy  may  be  juftly  called  fcience; 
the  pradtical  and  operative  part  of  furgery  art;  which  includes 
dexterous  manual  operation.  The  hand  is  guided,  however,  by 
previous  fcience ;  or  many  operations  would  inevitably  prove 
fatal.  The  prcfent  furgeons,  as  their  works  prove,  reafon  more 
acutely  than  their  predeceflbrs;  therefore  modern  furgery  is 
preferable  to  the  ancients,  in  many  refpe<2s.  With  thefe  ge- 
neral obfe/vations  we  (hall  commence  the  analyfis  of  the  work, 
which  is  to  be  the  fubjcdb  of  the  prefent  criticifm. 

.  The  prcfent  book,  it  fhould  be  remarjced,  is  only  the  firft 
volume  of  three;  two  more  are  to  appear  to  complete  this  fyf- 
tem  of  furgery ;  the  fecond  is  in  the  prefs,  and  the  third  will 
be  publifhed  as  foon  as  the  author  can  overtah  it ;  which,  to  us 
critics,  feems  a  quaint  mode  of  cxpreffion.  But  to  the 
bufinefs. 

The  firft  four  feflions  arc  on  blood-letting,  phlebotomy, 
mrteriotomy;  topical  bleeding  by  the  fcarificator;  by  leeches; 
by  fcarifications  with  a  lancet.    Dry  cupping. 

On  tbt:fe  fubje^s,  as  might  naturally  be  expe&ed,  little  ap« 
pears  new,  ojr  diflFerent  from  the  generality  of  modern  authors. 
On  the  advantages  of  blood-letting,  and  when  it  (hould  be 
avoided,  are  fome  ufeful  pra<%cal  remarks.  In  true  inflamma- 
tion, &c.  the  operation  is  neceflary ;  in  diforders  of  a  putrid 
tendency,  and  in  great  debility,  bleeding  is  injurious.  The- 
fifth  feSion  treats  of  the  accidents  arifing  from  blood-letting,  &c. 

Chap.  II.  contains  Diredions  for  opening  AbfceflTes,  with 
Five  Cafes. 

Chap.  IIL    On  Sutures.  v 

Chap.  IV.    Of  the  Ligature  of  Artpries. 

Chap.  V.      Of  Aneurifms. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Inflammations,  Eryfipelas,  Scirrhus,Can-* 
cer;  of  fcrophulous  Tumors ;  of  the  Ricket«,  MoUities  Oi&um, 
and  Spina  Ventofa.     White  Swellings.     Cafes. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Herniae.  Hernia  congenita.  The  Exotfi- 
phalos,  or  Umbilical  Hernia.     Ventral  Hernia. 

Chap.  VIIL  Of  the  Hydrocele.  The  Hydrocele  of  tU 
Cells  of  the  Tunica  Communis-  '  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunici 
Vaginalis. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  the  Haematocele,  Variocele,  Sarcocele,  and 
0tber  Kinds  pf  fa)fe  H^rnjsc. 

Cbap^ 
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Chap.  X.  IJifeafes  of  the  Penis.  Ph3'mofis.  Paraphymofis* 
Obftrudions  in  tlie  Urtthra.  Of  the  Amputation  of  the 
Penis* 

Chap.  XI.  Of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder.  Of  the  high 
Operation.  Of  the  lateral  Operation.  Of  Stones  in  the  Kid- 
neys, the  Operation,  of  Nephrotomy,  and  Stones  in  the  Ure-- 
thra.  The  foregoing  Diredtions  for  performing  the  Operation 
of  Lithotomy  exemplified  and  confirmed  by  the  Hiftories  of  a 
Number  of  Caf.s. 


The  author  of  this  volume  appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  m- 
duftrious  practical  obferver ;  at  the  fame  time  pofllHing  an  earnell:- 
nefs  to  compaie  different  methods  cf  treating  chirurgical  cafesp 
and  a  warm  defire  to  fele<S  what  is  leaft  exceptionable.  In  the 
work,  until  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  abfcefles,  we  find  litde 
more  than  is  generally  known  to  well-educated  pradicai  fur- 
geons.  ^On  the  oper.ing  of.  abfcefles,  after  delivering  his  opi. 
nion  on  the  moft  preferable  mode,  whether  by  incifion,  catilKc, 
&c.  the  followintr  obfervations  feem  to  merit  the  attention  of 
furgeons ;  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  too  attached  to  rraking 
Jargcr  openings  than  abfceffes  require;  which  praftice  was  too 
generally  adopted  from  the  time  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe's  treatUe  oa 
the  operations  in  furgery  appeared: 

*  Thefe  are  fufGcient  objeflions  againit  large  inciiionf,  w^ience 
tbere  has  been  a  third  method  propofed^  which  feems  preferable  lo 
cither  cauHic  or  incilSon,  viz.  the  draining  o^  the  matter  by  meant 
of  a  feton.  This  has  the  advantage  oFbeing  attended  with  iittle 
pain,  emptying  the  abfcefs  in  a  very  gradual  manner^  and  very  ef^ 
ledluaHy  preventing  the  accefs  of  air,  which  in  the  other  method*  u 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded ;  and  a  cure  is  generally  performed  in  half  thcv 
time  that  would  otherwife  have  been  requifite^  and  that  even  under  the 
inoft  favourable  circumHances. 

•  The  method  of  performing  this  operation  is  by -means  of  the  io- 
ftrwmcnt  reprefented  Plate  i.  Fig.  5.  The  diredor  there  reprc- 
fented,  being  threaded  with  glovers  foft  filk^  is  to  be  introduced  int» 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor>  through  an  opening  made  with  a  lancet; 
the  thickncfs  of  the  thread  being  always  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  tumor*  It  is  then  to  be  puflied  down  to  the  moft  depending  part, 
till  its  point  can  be  felt. on  the  outfide  of  the  ikin ;  an  incifion  is  to 
be  made  upon  it  (bmewhat  larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  the  di^. 
redor,  with  part  of  the  cord,  drawn  through  the  wound,  after  whick 
the  director  is  to  be  withdrawn.  The  rcafon  of  making  the  under 
incifion  larger  than  the  upper  one  is,  that  the  matter,  may  thus  k?l 
flow  out  through  the  under  orifice,  and  none  through  the  upper.  Two 
or  three  inches  of  the  cord  fhould  be  left  hanging  out  at  the  lower  ori* 
fice ;  and,  to  caufe  it  to  run  i^afily,  it  ought  to  be  well  rubbed  over  wiib 
any^kind  of  emollieoi  oiutment.  in  about  thirty-iix  hours  after  the  cord 
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lias  been  introduced,  it  may  be  drawn  oat  as  ^  as  to  allow  all  tbe 
part  that  was  within  the  cavity  to  be  cut  off*;  and  the  fame  is  to  be 
done  every  day,  until  the  matter  be  completely  evacuated.  Thus  a 
^gular  and  Aonv  discharge  of  the  matter  is  procured^  the  fides  of 
the  abfcefs  gradually  con  trad,  and  at  laft  adhere  firmly  to  one  aoo* 
ther»  by  reafon  of  the  Aight  inflammation  kept  up  on  them  by  £he 
fri^lion  of  the  cord*  As  the  difcharge  leiTens,  the  cord  ought  alfi> 
JO  be  diminiihed  in  fize ;  and  wh^  the  former  becomes  v^ry  ftnall, 
die  cord  may  be  taken  z^w  altogether;  after  which,  the  finus  will 
loon  be  thorooghly  healed,  by  comprelfing  it  with  a  roller  and  fmal! 
compreis  m^de  of  linen,  applied  in  the  diredion  of  the  cord.  The 
£ime  method  had  been  found  to  anfwer  very  well  in  all  tumors  of  the 
melicerous  kind,  where  the  matter  is  not  y^ty  thick,  as  well  as  in 
jbimors  of  the  fcrophulous  kind ;  but  when  the  cord  is  apt  to  prefs 
vpon  any  very  fenfible  nervous  part,  the  exceflive  pain  and  irritation 
it  occaiions  renders  the  nfe  of  the  lancet  or  knife  preferable.' 

Thit  pradice  is  illuSrated  by  apt  cafes ;  and  there  feems  fome 
fimilarity  in  the  author's  dodrine  Xo  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Abernethy%  furgeon  of  St.  Barthclcmew*s  Hofpita!.  In  the 
treatment  of  large  aMcefies^  efpeciaUy  of  the  lumbar  kind,  which 
carry  down  the  matter  of  the  abfcefs  fometimes  amongft  the 
joiuicles  of  the  tbigh^  we  have  formerly  feen  large  openings 
made  with  the  knife,  dreadful  to  reflo^  on;  all  tiie  mufcles 
have  been  nearly  laid  bare,  without  any  advantage;  but  fre- 
<|uently  attended  with  (hocking  mifery  to  the  afflided  patients. 
It  is  a  pleafing  refleflton  to  humanity,  that  unneceflary  cruelty 
is  avoided,  and  that  furgeons  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  rendering 
their  art  more  ufeful,  with  Icfs  pain  to  the  unfortunate  fufferers. 

The  whole  art  is  becoming  milder ;  and  we  may  hint,  if  the 
ufe  of  judicious  comprefs  and  fponge  tents  were  better  under* 
fiood,  not  only  in  fmuous  ulcers,  but  likewife  in  wounds  of  a 
certain  defcription,  they  would  be  found  excellent  auxiliaries  to 
the  art,  and  render  the  treatment  of  wound^and  fiftulous  ulcers, 
ice.  lefs  fcvere. 

On  futures,  of  the  ligature  of  arteries,  and  aneurifms,  little 
appears  novel ;  but  fome  of  the  cafes  may  be  worthy  of  obfer- 
vatton,  efpecially  thofe  which  defcribe  offincations  of  all  the  ar- 
teries of  the  body. 

In  inflammations,  the  opinions  and  dofbines  are  fimilar  to 
others,  and  the  author  adapts  thofe  of  Dr.  Cullen,  in  general, 
which,  however,  are  exceptionable,  and  partly  mere  opinion. 
The  too  free  ufe  of  lead  preparations  feems  to  be  an  liazardoui 
practice  in  fome  inftances.  The  author's  opinion  of  amputa- 
tion in  the  gangrene,  though  true  in  Europe^  is  not  fo  in  hoC 
climates;  for  if  furgeons  wait  for  a  feparatton,  diey  may  wait 
in  vain,  for  the  patients  often  expire  before  fuch  feparation 
happens^  therefore  the  delay  of  that  operation,  under  fuch 
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rirctimftances,  ought  not  to  be  adnhitted,  efpecially  in  lafge  la- 
cerated gun-ftiot  wounds.  This  doftrine,  we  believe,  was  firft 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Rowley,  in  his  Medical  Advice  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  daring  the  American  war. 

The  author  obferves,  that  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  neJ- 
Aer  hemlock  nor  arfenical  preparations  ever  cured  a  confirmed 
c:ancer  5  and  he  adds,  that  exc^n^  or  cutting  out  a  confirmed 
cancer,  never  removed  the  difeafe,  excrpt  for  a  fliort  time,  and 
that  when  it  returned,  it  was  always  attended  with  more  vio« 
lent  fymptoms  than  before.  Opiates  internally,  and  a  carrot 
poultice,  feem  the  beft  palliatives,  and  hemlock  only  afts  as  a 
narcotic.  Thefe  are  certainly  juft  praftical  remarks,  and  are 
what  we  have  found  true  by  long  and  reiterated  experience,  and 
which  is  now  confirmed  by  all  the  excellent  furgeons  in  Eu- 
rope; therefore  the  conftant  adminiftration  of  that  poifonous 
drug  henllock,  except  merely  to  ftupify  the  fenfes,  is  a  difgraee 
to  the  art.  Trick  and  defign  were  its  introduftors ;  credulity  > 
and  fafliion  hath  been  its  fupporters ;  but  truth  and  convidion 
ought  no  longer  to  fufFer  this  drug  to  fpread  its  baneful  in- 
fluence amongft  the  moft  miferable  of  the  human  kind. 

I  ^0  be  continued,  ] 


Art.  VIL  j/  Cafe  of  Hydrophobia-,  commonly  called  Canitie 
Madnefs^  from  the  Site  of  a  Mad  Dog^  Juccefs fully  treated. 
By  Thomas  Arnold^  M.  D,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy-^ 
ficians^  and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  245. 
8vo.  4s.  boards.     Dilly.     London,  1794. 

^T^HE  hiftory  of  any  cafe  that  can  throw  new  lights  on  the 
-■'  hydrophobia,  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  but  the  unne- 
teflary  prolixity  and  ufelefs  minutenefs  of  the  author; ^before  us, 
are  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  the  moft  induilrioffs  critic. 
This  tedium,  however,  is  happily  rejieved  by  fome  enlivening 
and  fenfible  obfervations  at  the  latter  end.  > 

The  Analyfu  of  the  Cafe.  '     , 

A  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  been  frightened  by  the 
neighbours,  and  called  Mad  Befs^  &tCi  was  admitted  into  the 
Xeicefter  General  Infirmaryj  3d  of  April,  1792,  *  on  account 
•f  of  fome  alarming  complaints,  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequences 
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<  of  the!  bite  6f  a  mad  dog ;  and  to  be  the  commencement  of 
*  that  diftrcifing  train  of  fymptoms  which  have  been  rarely 
«  found  to  yield  to  the  (kill  of  the  phyfician,'  &c,  Ormfkirk 
remedy  had  been  ineffeSually  applied.  The  wound  was  cau« 
tcrifcd.  She  had  mocking  fits— fcJids  gave  her  pain ;  but  fhc 
drank* ^^iy  «;jf^r— was  put  into  a  cold  bath— had  a  blifter  ap- 
plied between  the  flioulders,  iKid  a  plaifter  of  opium  to  the 
throat — took  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  bark  every  two  hours  ia 
red  wine^  with  tinflure,  increafing  the  dofe.  Pulfe  90 — vomited, 
was  thirfty — gum  pills  were  exhibited  and  tin^ura  opii  ad  g"  vi. 
quartis  A^r/j— olive  oil  was  ufed  externally  and  internally— no 
difficulty  of  fwallowing — leeches  were  applied  to  the  head,  as  (he 
complained  of  a  pain  in  that  part,  and  a  pediluvium  was  ufed— 
had  firs,  was  purged.  All  thefe  circumiiances  are  recited  from 
the  3d  to  the  12th  of  April.  13th  a  blifter  ad  nucham.  i6th 
difliked  fwallowing  liquids  from  the  pain  of  zfore  throat — warm 
bath  and  laudanum  were  applied  as  remedies.  17th,  pain,  ri- 
gidity of  mufcles;  difliked,  as  the  nurfe  faith,  the  hearing  of 
water  poured  from  one  veflel  to  another— glands  under  the  chin 
fwelled — complained  of  pain  in  the  breaft,  where  (he  had  beca 
bitten  by  the  dog,  Mufk  was  given,  volatile  liniment  applied, 
and  (he  was  put  into  a  cold  bath  with  reluftance — on  fwallow- 
ing a  glaft  of  water  her  whole  body  was  convulfed — Ihe  took 
mufk,  and  fwallowed  red  wine,  the  former  to  the  dofe  of  ^6 
tertia  quaqtie  hora.  On  the  19th  eat  boiled  beef^  drank  wi«e|  ' 
fwallowed  down  fago,  broth,  bifcuit,  and  a  bun. — From  this 
laft  date  to  the  4th  of  May  fwallowed  food  very  well,  but  was 
difturbed  by  the  pouring  water  out  of  a  tea-kettle.  May  4th,  j 
faw  a  green  man^  a  green  cat^  Sec.  pulfe  72 — jS^  The  5th  of  i 
May  tookjiores  zinci  and  mufk,  and  occafionally  magnefia.  On 
the  7th  2i  Jliff fit'-^^^th^  pulfe  124.  Flowers  of  zinc  given  to 
three  grains.— r  12th,  delirious — fpirit.  minderar.  added,  and 
laudanum. -^l 7th,  green  cicuta  applied  to  the  breaft— leeche* 
occafionally.  In  this  manner  the  cafe  was  treated  until  June 
9th,  when  lead  cream  was  apf)lied  to  the  inflamed  parts,  leeches 
repeated,  &c. — 25th,  when  bark,  nitre^  calcined  magnefia^  and 
laudanum  were  exhibited,  the  lift  to  g"  xij.  She  was  dif* 
charged  cured  3d  of  July,  1792. 


After  this  narrative,  the  fubftance  of  which  we  claim  na 
fmall  fhare  of  merit  in  feleiling  from  a  huge  mafs  of  difFufivi 
verbofity,  fome  obfervations  appear,  in  which  many  remarks 
various  authors  are  introduced:  in  thefe  will  be  often  fou 
more  credulity  than  cautious  r&foning   or  judgment  j   baj 
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Hmougft  the  author's  own  remarks  are  fome  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. A  feries  of  queftions  follow,  relative  to  the  hydrophobia 
atid  its  fymptoms,  chiefly  extrafted  from  what  numerous  authors 
have  written  on  the  fubjeft;  but  for  thefe  and  the  anf(Vers,  con- 
jectures and  various  opinions,  the  work  before  us  may  be  con-* 
fulted  by  the  curious.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  from  the  con- 
tradicStory  accounts  of  authors,  and  the  wonderful  relations  of 
.  cafes,  ^  where  a  difturbed  imagination  feems  oftener  to  pre  fide 
than  cool  refleftion,  that  we  have  great  rcafon  to  aflert,  that 
many  cafes  of  the  hydrophobia,  which  have  appeared  extraordi- 
.  nary,;  and  frighted  all  the  world,  were  fidtions,  or  arifing  from 
that  perturbation  of  mind,  ever  the  companioiji  of  thofe  who 
have  been  bitten  by  dogs  fuppofed  mad.  The  world  is  much 
obliged  to  a  learned  phyfician*  for  his  laudable  endeavours,  in 
his  late  publication,  volume  the  fourth,^  not  only  to  chafe  from 
fociety  the  difmal  and  irrational  apprehenfions  that  have  been 
often  unneceflTarily  excited  ;  but  for  his  excellent  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  diforder,  with  which,  in  fome  meafure,  the  prefent  cafe 
corfefponds,  as  far  as  bark,  and  tonics  of  flowers  of  zinc,  were 
ufed. — Dr.  Arnold's  concluding  obfervations  are,  in  fome  re- 
fpefls,  excellent^  but  we  wi(h,  if  ever  that  gentleman  (hould 
.  refume  the  pen,  either  on  this  or  any  other  occafion,  that  he 
•would  comprefs  his  fubjeft  into  a  fmaller  compafs,  and  rather 
giv«  the  mode  and  refult  of  his  praftice,  than  exhibit  a  long  de* 
^horydikonrki  fed  ver hum  fapieniij  Sec, 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjed,  we  fliould  remark,  that  citing 
ioiled  heef^  &c.  on  the  igch  of -April,  with  broth^  fagOy  and 
wine^  bifcuit  and  2i  buriy  or  wig,  appears  to  us  extraordinary, 
and  Is  contradiiSory  to  the  nature  of  the  hydrophobia  j  nor  can 
we  reconcile  the  adminiftering  bark  and'  nitrey  magnejta,  and 
laudanum^  on  the  25th  of  May,  as  they  appear  incongruou$ 
practices.  The  very  foul  of  medicine  is  confiftency;.  and  he  is 
the  beft  phyfician  who  leaft  deviates  from  uniformity  in  his  prc- 
fcriptions.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  with  thefe  little  blemifties 
excepted,  the  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  as  it  contains" 
fome  new  information,  efpecially  that  which  refults,  from  the 
real  fails  accurately  obferved  by  Mr.  Meyuell. 


*  Dr.  Rowley. 
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Art.  VII.  Zoonomfa;  or^  The  Laws  of  Organic  Life.  Pobtmi 
the  Firjl^  By  Erafinus  Darwiny  M.  D.  F.  k\  S.  4to.  il.  5s. 
boards.     Jobnfon.     LondoD|  I794« 

[  Continued  from  our  laji  Number,  j 

THE  next  foar  feaions,  viz.  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth^.XXth, 
and  XXIft,  are  employed  on  four  fituations  of  our  fyfteniy 
which,  in  their  moderate  degrees,  are  not  ufually  termed  dif« 
eafcS)  and  yet  abound  with  many  curious  and  in(rni^ve  pbe^.^ 
nomena ;  thefe  are  yZ^/^,  reverie,^  vertigo^  and  drunkennefi. 

I.  Dr.  Darwin  begins  his  obfervations  on  fleep,  by  aflerting^ 
as  before,  that  in  this  {late  volition  is  fu(pended.  On  this  point 
we  ftated,  in  our  laft*  number,  an  apparent  difference  between 
our  author  and  PiofeiTor  Stewart  >  but^  on  farther  examination^^ 
the  difference  appears  to  be  more  nominal  than  real.  On  this* 
fubje£t  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  feem  to  poflefs  his  ufual  clearnefs> 
for  while  he  contends  that  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fufpendea 
during  ileep,  he  aiTerts  that  there  is  a  fufpenfion  of  the  influence 
of  the  wilU  The  term  volition,  it  inould  feem,  is  ufed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  in  the  fenfe  that  our  author  ufcs  the  word  volun- 
tarity,  that  is,  for  the  faculty  or  capacity  of  wiHing;  while 
Dr.  Darwin  confines  it  to  an  a£live  fenfe^to  the  will  a<3ively 
exerted  v  in  which  he  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Locke* 
Agreeing  then  in  fubfta^ce  in  their  fondamental  pofition,  there 
is^a  general  agreement  in  their  account  of  the  nature  of  fleep^ 
and  more  particularly  of  the  train  of  ideas  in  dreams.—- The 
obfervation  is,  however,  peculiar  to  our  author,  that  as  volition 
is  fiifpended,  the  other  faculties  of  the  fenforium  are  more 
ftrongly  excited,  particularly  the  fenfibility.  And  this  obferva- 
tion  (erves  to  explain  many  of  the  ymore  curious  phenomena  of 
fleep. 

The  increafe  in  the  fenfibility,  irritability,  and  aflbciability. 
Dr.  Darwin  afcribes  to  the  fufpenfion  of  volition  having  left  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  to  be  expended  by 
the  other  fenforial  powers  ;  and  hence  he  obierves  our  irritabi- 
lity to  internal  ftiiuuli  (for  the  external  are  fhut  out)  is  not  only 
greater  in  fleep,  but  increafes  as  our  flef  p  is  prolonged.  Whence 
digeftion  and  fecretion  are  better  performed  in  fleep  than  in  our 
waking  hours  ^  and  our  dreams  in  the  morning  have  greater 
livclincfs  and  vivacity,'as  our  fenfibility  increafes,  than  at  night 
when  we  firft  lie  down.  And  hence  epileptic  fits,  which  are 
always  occafioned  by  fome  difagreeable  fenfation,  fo  frequently 
attack  thofe  who  are  fubjedi  to  them,  in  their  fleep ;  becaufe  at 
this  time  the  fyflem  is  more  exciteable  by  painful  fenfation  from 
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internal  ftimuli ;  and  the  power  of  volition  is  then  Aiddenly 
exerted  to  relieve  this  pain,  the  ftruggle  conftituting  the  epi- 
leptic convulfion. 

T^efe  obTervations  will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  what  the  reader 
will  find  in  this  chapter,  which  is  altogether  curious  and  impor- 
tant in  a  very  high  degree. 

That  our  fenubility  is  increafed  in  fleep  cannot  be  denied,  but 
the  proof  is  not  equally  ftrong  as  to  the  irritability  and  the 
power  of  aflfociation*  The  increafe  of  the  fenfibility  in  fleep 
explains  a  phenomenon  which  others  have  no  doubt  obferved  as 
wdl  as  the  writer  <rf  this  article.  There  are  men  that,  in  the 
progrefs  of  life,  have  ceafed  to  weep  in  their  waking  hours  for 
real  diftrefles,  who  in  their  dreams  have  the  founts  of  their  eyes 
fometimes  opened  by  ideal  forrows,  and  their  pillows  fteeped 
with  fruitless  tears.  The  proof  of  the  increafe  of  our  fenfibi- 
lity on  the  approach  and  during  the  continuance  of  fleep,  may 
indeed  be'brought  from  the  pleafures  as  well  as  the  pains  of  fen- 
{ation  that  at  fuch  times  afFe£t  us.  Sleep,  according  to  the  an- 
c^ient  mythology  the  brother  of  death,  is  defcribed  by  Homer  as 
enamoured  of  one  of  the  graces  (Iliad,  XIV.  267),  Mr.  Hume, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  imperfedion  of  the  mythological  allegories, 
approves  "of  the  brotherhood  of  fleep,  but  can  fee  no  propriety 
in  giving  him  a  miftrefs.  On  this  point,  however,  the  poet 
was  a  better  judge  than  the  philofopher,  as  thofe  who  ftudy  nar 
t*ire,  or  the  chapter  before  us,  will  probably  agree. 

Dr.  Darwin  concludes  this  chapter  with  a  definition  of  per^ 
k&  fleep,  the  eflence  of  which,  as  may  be  collefted  from  the 
fewx)bfervations  we  have  extracted,  is,  that  during  this  ftate 
the  power  of  volition  is  totally  fufpended  5  that  the  other  fenfo- 
rial  powers,  particularly  the  fenfibility,  are  increafed  in  their 
energy,  but  that  their  connexion  with  the  external  world  is  ci^t 
off,  the  prgans^f  fenfe  having  their  funSions  fufpended. 

Though  this  chapter  is  fullof  curious  and  interefting  obfer- 
vations,  there  are  fome  points  that  we  could  have  wifhed  tp 
have  feen  niore  fully  difcufled.  The  various  lifes  of  fleep  in  the 
animal  economy  form  a  fubjeft  of  great  importance.  Its  effedls 
on  the  intelleSual  faculties  are  particularly  interefting.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tl>eory  of  Dr.  Darwin,  the  powers  of  volition  (hould 
be  moft  energetic  in  the  morning,  and  thofe  of  fenfation  the  re- 
verfe.  The  truth  of  this  may,  however,  be  doubted.  Literary 
compofition  requires^  perhaps,  as  much  voluntary  exertion  as 
any  eflFort  of  the  mFpd,  pfpecially  on  fubje6ts  in  which  the  judg- 
ment is  chiefly  engaged.  Yet  we  do  not  know  that  diftin- 
guilbed  authors  have  generally  appropriated  the  morning  for 
their  literary  exertions.  In  fome  inftances  we  have  known  the 
evening  and  the  night  deyoted  to  painful  and  fuccefsful  ftudies. 
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Among  the  Greeks  it  is  known,  that  works  which  exhibit^' 
figns  of  labour  were  faid  to  fmell  of  the  lamp ;  and  the  moon  is 
gfferted  in  every  age  to  have  been  the  lamp  of  wildom. 

2.  Reverie  differs  from  flcep  in  this  refpedl,  that  in  it  the 

powers  of  volition  are  not  fufpended,  though  the  external  world 

is  {hut  out,  or  at  lead  our  attention  to  it  is  prevented  by  the 

great  efforts  of  volition,  or  the  great  fenfation  of  pleafure  with 

which  we  purfue  fome  interefting  train  of  ideas.     In  reverie 

we  ceafe  to  be  confcious  of  our  exiftence,  are  inattentive  to 

time  and  place,  and,  when  it  is  fuddenly  difturbtd  by  the  ap- 

pulfes  of  external  obje6!s,  <ve  wake  as  from  a  dream,  and  return 

with  regret  or  fiirprife  to  the  common  tra£l  of  life.     The  trains 

of  ideas  in  reverie  differ  from  thofe  of  delirium  or  deep,  as 

they  are  kept  confiftent  by  the  power  of  volition;  and   they 

differ  from  the  trains  of  ideas  belonging  to  infanity,  as  thf  y  are 

as  frequently  excited  by  fenfation   as  volition.     In   fleep  the 

nerves  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  though  fufceptible  of  irritation, 

are  not  expofed  lo  the  ftimuli  of  external  objects ;  in  reverie 

they  are  expofed  to  the  ufual  ftimuli,  but  the  action  to  .whi  h 

they  arc  excited  is  not  fufHcicnt  to  produce  fenfation  or  attention. 

Dr.  Darwin  refers  to  a  very  curious  hiftory  of  reverie  in  the 

Laufanne  Tranladiions,  and  fubjoins  a  cafe  that  fell  under  his 

own  c^-rc,  not  a  little  interefting  and  inftrudive. 

fie  confidcrs  reverie  in  its  higher  degrees  as  a  difeafe,  and  as 
alKed  in  its  nature  to  convulfion  and  infanity. 

3.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  before  us  more  truly 
original  than  the  chapter  on  vertigo;  and  this  very  circumftance 
l*enders  it  almoft  impo^ible  to  convey  ^ny  di{^in6t  notion  of  its 
contents  within  our  limits.  The  fundamental  pofition  is,  that 
in  learning  to  walk  we  judge  of.  the  diftanccs  of  objefts  by  the 
eye;  and  by  obff^rving  ^^^/r  perpendicularity  determine  our  own* 
Some  mufcular  exertion  is  ncccffary  to  preferve  our  perpendit 
cular  pofture,  and  if  at  any  time  we  find  ourfelves  inclining  to 
one  fide,  we  reftore  our  equilibrium  by  an  effort  of  the  mufclfes 
on  the  other  fide.  Whatever  then  deprives  us  pf  the  ufual 
means  of  determining  our  own  perpendicularity,  orconfufes  our 
judgment  on  the  fabje6t,  produces  a  deviation  from  the  upright 
pofition  of  our  bodies,  and  introduces  vertigo.  .No  one  that  i§ 
hoodwinked  can  w^lk  in  a  ftraight  line  for  a  hundred  fteps  to- 
gether. The  faft  is,  he  cannot  walk  upright,  and  by  moving 
his  foot  to  the  right  or  the  left  to  fupport  his  inclining  weight, 
he  errs  from  the  line  he  wifhes  to  proceed  in. 

People  becojne  giddy  v^rhen  ;they  look  from  the  fummit  of  a 
high  tower,  becaufe  being  fo  much  elevated,  the  objects  around 
them  are  out  of  the  fphere  of  diftindl  vifion,  and  they  are  obliged 
^0  ^^lance  their  bodies  by  the  lefs  accurate  feelings  of  their 
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mulcks.  A  fehfe  of  giddinefs  alfo  occurs  when  we  ride  over  a 
plain  covered  with  fnow,  without  trees  or  other  eminent  ob- 
jcdls.  Here  the  uniformity  prefented  to  the  eye  is  fuch  as  to 
give  us  no  means  of  adjufting  our  own  perpendicularity. 

In  this  manner  Dr.  Darwin  goes  on  to  examine  all  the  va- 
rious fituations  in  wjiich  vertigo  occurs ;  {hewing  that  in  each 
of  thefe  itjs  to  be  referred  to  our  being  furrounded  by  obje<fts  in 
an  unaccuftomed  point  of  view,  which  prevents  us  from  deter-> 
mining  by  them  our  own  perpendicularity.  When  experience 
teaches  us  the  relative  fituation  of  fuch  objefts,  vertigo 
goes  off. 

The  dizzinefs  felt  in  the  head  after  feeing  objefts  in  unufual 
motion,  Dc.  Darwin  fuppofes  to  be  no  other  than  a  continu- 
ation of  the  motions  of  the  optic  nerve  excited  by  thofe  objeds, 
and  which  engage  our  attention.     *  Thus  on  turning  round  on 

*  one  foot,  the  vertigo  continues  for  fome  feconds  of  time  after 

*  the  perfon  is  fallen  on  the  ground;  and  the  longer  he  continues 

*  to  revolve,  the  longer  will  continue  thefe  fucceffive  motions  of 

*  the  parts  of  the  optic  nerve.'  This  explanation  of  a  curious 
phenomena,  firft  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Darwin,  Philofophical 
Xranfa<3:ions,  Vol.  LXXVIth,  has  been  controverted  by  Dr. 
Wells,  in  his  ingenious  and  profound  work  on  viiipn*.  If 
this  account  of  the  matter  be  juft,  Dr.  Wells  obfcrves^  no  ap- 
parent motion  of  furrounding  objects  ought  to  take  place,  if 
we  turn  round  with  our  eyes  fliut,  and  open  them  on  falling  to 
the  ground ;  for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  furrounding  objeds  could 
not  fend  their  pictures  to  the  retina,  there  would  be  no  fpe6tra 
to  prefent  themfelves  afterwards  in  rotation — but  the  contrary 
is  the  truth — no  difference  in  the  circumgyration  of  obje(Sts  takes 
place,  whether  in  revolving  the  eyes  have  been  ftiut  or  open. 

To^this  ftriking  obfervation  Dr.  Darwin,  in  an  appendix  to 
this  volume,  replies,  '  that  when  a  perfon  revolves  in  a  light 

*  room  with  his  eyes  clofed,  he  neverthelefs  perceives  diffe- 
*.  rences  of  light,  both  in  quantity  and  colour,  through  his  eye-r 

*  lids  as  he  turns  round ;  and  readily  gains  fpedtra  of  thofe 

*  differences.'  On  this  point  we  obferve  Dr.  Wells  rejoins 
(Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September),  that  the  circumgyra- 
tion of  objects  takes  place  equally  when  the  previous  revolving 
has  been  performed  not  only  with  the  eyes  (hut,  but  in  a  room 
completely  darkened,  the  light  being  admitted  as  the  perfon 
falls  to  the  ground — an  experiment  which,  if  it  fucceeds  uni- 
formly, we  conceive  it  will  be  difficult  to  invalidate. 


*  Efliy  on  Single  Vifion  with  Two  Eyes,  p.  93. 
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Our  amliofy  b  the  conduding  part  of  thk  fa^on,  explamf 
the  fymptoms  that  accompany  vertigo — particularly  the  noife  in 
the  head  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach.  ^  very  curious,  and,  we 
apprehend,  a  very.juft  explanation- is,  alfo  given  of  the  vertiga 
which  is  apt  to  affe<£l  perfons  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 
light  becomes  indiftinft  j  and  of  the  auditory  vertigo,  or  noife 
in  the  head,  which  generally  attends  the  firft  fymptoms  of 
deafnefs. 

4.  The  fedion  o»  drunkennefs  commences  by  explaining  the 
pleafurable  fenfation,  and  the  difpolition  to  fleep,  by  which  it  is 
u(hered  in.  After  great  fatigue  or  inanition,  when  the  ftomach 
is  filled  fuddenly  even  with  common  food,  a  degree  of  intoxi- 
cation often  takes  place.  Wine  and  opium,  it  is  alfo  obferved, 
produce-  their  effe6ls  moft  powerfully  after  fatigue  or  inanition. 
Thefe  fa£ts  are  explained  by  our  recolle£Ung  that  a  lefs  quan- 
tity of  any  ftimulating  material  will  excite  an  organ  into  ener- 
getic ai^ton,  after  it  has  lately  been  torpid  from  defe^  of 
ftimulus. 

Intoxication  begins  with  a  difpofition  to  fleep;  but  noife, 
light,  bufinef?,  or  the  exertion  of  volition,  prevent  it,  ^nd  the 
drunkard  proceeds  in  his  courfe.  Through  this  oiur  author  at- 
tends him,  explaining  the  phenomena  as  they  occur,  e.g.  why 
pleafure  is  produced  by  intoxication,  and  pain  is  relieved  by  it-— 
whyvdrunkards  ftammer  and  ftagger,  and  are  liable  to  weep-r? 
why  they  make  pale  urine  and  vomit — why  they  fee  objedls 
double  — why  they  become  delirious,  ftupid^  drowfy,  and 
comatofe. 

He  alfo  inquires  why  attention  of  the  mind  dimlni{he$ 
drunkennefs;  explains  the  difordered,  irritative  motions  of  the 
ienfes  that  it  occafions ;  and  points  out  the  difeates  to  which  it 
gives  birth.  This  lection,  like  the  other  three,  is  concluded  by 
a  definition. 

Thefe  four  fe(9ions  are  written  in  a  more  ornamented  ftyle 
than  the  reft  of  the  work,  efpecially  the  laft,  which  abounds  in 
the  graces  of  compofition.  In  treating  of  the  effedls  of  the 
grape,  it  is  difficult  for  a  great  poet  to  fufpend  his  fancy*  Xhe 
powers  of  the  imagination  are  perpetually  ftimulated  by  the 
metnory ;  and  the  lyric  fongs  of  many  a  bard  crowd  on  his  re- 
membrance. 

To  thefe  fe£lions  fucceeds  the  XXIId,  *  On  Propenfity  to 
f  Motion,  Repetition,  and  Imitation.' 

Propenfity  to  motion,  as  has  been  already  explained,  is  in 
the  living  body  the  neceflary  confeguence  of  inadivity;  be- 
caufe,  during  this  inadlivity,  the  fenlorial  power  accumulates, 
and  with  its  accumulation  the  difpofition  to  a6lion  augments. 

There 
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There  muft,  however^  be  fome  ftimulus  to  excite  this  aijiivityj 
and  if  neither  defire,  averfion,  pleafure,  pain,  or  external  fti- 
mulus, operate,  aflion  is  produced  by  fome  link  of  affociacion. 
Hence  indolent  people  repeat  the  fame  verfc,  or  hum  the  fame 
t^ne,  for  hours  together : 

«  Onward  he  trudg!d,  not  knowing  what  he  fought. 
And  whillled,  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.' 

Motions  repeated  for  fome  time,  foon  become  aflbcsated  toge- 
ther,  according  to  the  feventh  law  of  animal  caufation  (SeSion 
IV th) ;  and  thus  are  eafier  performed  than  other  kinds  of  ad:ioa. 
If  the  ftimulus  be  repeated  at  uniform  intervals  of  time,  the 
a<Sion,  whether  of  our  mufcles  or  organs  6f  fenfe,  is  produced 
with  ftill  greater  facility  and  energy,  the  acquired  habit  aflifting 
the  p  ;wer  of  the  ftimulus. 

.  Thefe  obfervations  are  illuftrated  by  a  reference  to  rhimes 
and  alliterations  in  poetry,  and  to  other  phenomena  of  the  £nc 
arts. 

Imitation  Dr.  Darwin  conficlers  as  an  umverfal  propenfity. 
Man,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  an  imitative  animal.  Imitation 
corififts  in  repetition,  the  eafieftof  all  kinds  of  aftion.  As  our 
perceptions  are,  in  our' author's  opinion,  copies  or  imitations 
of  fome  properties  of  external  matter,  the  propenfity  to  imita- 
tion is  thus  interwoven  with  our  exiftence,  and  may  be  faid, 
jnd^d,  to  conftitute  all  the  operations  of  our  minds. — On  this 
notion  of  Dr.  Darwin,  that  our  perceptions  are  copies  of  the 
properties  of  matter — material  copies — we  have  already  given 
our  opinion,     / 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  four  kinds  of  imitation  referable 
tp  the-four  fenforial  powers. 

The  doftrine  of  imitation  he  employs  to  explain  fympathy, 
and  all  our  virtues ;  the  operation  of  contagions  on  the  body, 
and  the  fex  of  the  embryon.  In  this  feafoning  there  appears  to 
-jis  fomething  very  fanciful,  or.  very  unintelligible. 

Thefe  fubjefts  being  difcufled.  Dr.  Darwin  fteps  forward  to 
Jlluftrate  fome  of  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  and  to  trace  out 
their  pioft  efficacious  methods  of  cure  ;  and  he  commences  this 
in  Sedion  XXIIL  with  a  (hort  account  of  the  circulatory 
iyftem. 

.  To  this  fucceeds,  in  Se£i.  XXIV.  a  defcription  of  the  fecre- 
tions  of  faliva,  and  of  tears,  and  of  the  lachrymal  fack. 

Se£t,  XXV.  is  employed  on  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and 
Sect.  XXVI.  on  the  glands  and  membranes. 

In  thefe  feftions  defcription  is  relieved  by  refleftions,  and 
many  ftriking  and  important  practical  obfervations  are  to  be 
found.     It  would  give  us  great  pleafure  to  enter  particularly 
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«n  their  contents ;  but  the  length  to  which  our  account  of  thl* 
work  has  ;ilready  extended,  forbids  us  to  indulge  our  inclina- 
tions. Dr.  Darwin  confiders  the  veins  as  a  fyftcm  of  veflels 
abforbing  blood,  as  the  la^teals  and  lymphatics  are  fyftems  of 
^Tcffels  abforbing  chyle  and  lymph  ;  and  his  reafons  for  this  ieenx 
to  us  fatis/a£lory.  AH  the  fluids  going  through  the  glands  and 
capillary  veifels,  he  confiders  as  undergoing  a  chemical  change, 
and  acquiring  new  combinations,  in  which  procefs  the  matter 
•f  heat  is  given  out.  Hence,  he  obferves,  when  the  z&kon  of 
dieie  veflels  is  increafed  for  a  moment,  as  in  blufliing,  a  vivid 
heat  on  the  (kin  is  the  confequence.  Thus  blufliing  is  a  che- 
mical procefs !  Dr.  Darwin  fccms  to  accede  to  the  new  theory 
of  animal  heat  throughout,  though  he  has  not  entered  at  any 
length  into  this  important  fubjed;  a  circumftance  that  wc 
legret. 

In  treating  of  the  ftotnach  and  inteftines,  an  incidental  opi- 
nion is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  gout.  Dr.  Darwin  confiders 
this  difeafe,  in  its  regular  form,  as  ct>mmencing  with  a  torpor 
cf  the  liver ;  and  the  inflammation  of  the  ball  of  the  toe  as 
arifing  by  fympathy  from  this  torpor,  in  the  fame  manner  as  an 
inAammatiox)  of  the  membrane  lining  the  noilrils  fucceeds  a 
tor(>or  in  the  feet  frona  expofure  to  coldl 

Sect.  XXVII.  treats  of  haemorrhages,  which  he  divides  into 
two  k'nds,  haemorrhages  from  inflammation  and  from  venous 
paralyfis.  The  firft  he  apprehends  are  curable  by  a  fteady  ap- 
plication of  cold,  of  which  feveral  inftances  are  given.  He  even 
foppofes  that  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs  might  be  flopped  by 
the  cold  bath  ;  for  the  ihortnefs  of  breath  in  thofe  that  go  fud- 
denly  into  cold  water,  is  not  owing  to  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  lungs,  but  to  the  quiefcence  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
from  aflociation.  The  lafl:  kind  of  haemorrhages  are  cured  by 
opium,  preparations  of  fteel,  bark,  &c. :  but  thefe  produce  a 
more  certain  eff^e£l,  if  venefe6iion  or  a  cathartic  be  premifed. 

Se(S.  XXVIII.  treats  cf  the  paralyfis  of  the  abforbent  fyl^em. 
Here  the  author  takes  occafion  to  define  a  particular  fpecics  of 
atrophy  arifing  from  a  paralyfis  of  the  ladleals ;  to  give  his  fen- 
timents  on  the  proximate  caufe  of  dropfy;  on  the  caufes  of 
herpes,  mefenteric  and  pulmonary  confumption  ;  and  to  explain 
the  reafon  why  ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  fo  difiicult  to  heal.  He 
alfo  notices  with  approbation  Dr.  Bcddoes'  new  method  of  treat- 
ing confumptions. 

Sedi.  XXIX.  confifts  of  the  tranflation  of  a  Latin  thefis 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  and  printed  in  1780. 
The  fubjecl  is  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  abforbent  fyftem  5 
and  this  eflay  has  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the  learned. 
Here  it  is  properly  introduced,  forming  a  fccljon,  and  indeed  a 

neceflary 
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neceffary  feftion,  of  the  work  before  us.  It  occupies  forty- four 
pages,  and  contains  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  dropfy 
and  diabetes,  and  of  many  of  the  m»ft  fingular  appearances  of 
the  animal  economy.  In  the  connexion  in  which  it  now  ftands 
i]^  will  be  better  underftood  than  formerly  j  and  it  will  remain  a 
monnment  of  the  talents  of  this  extraordinary  young  man,  over 
whofe  untimely  fate  the  friends  of  fcience  and  virtue  have  deeply 
larnented.  It  is  trub  fome  part  of  the  merit  of  the  work  will 
probably  be  transferred  from  the  fon  to  the  father;  but  this 
matter  ought  not  to  be  nicely  fcrutinifed ;  nor  will  it  be  thought 
jieccllary  to  examine  it  ^X  all,  by  thole  who  knew  the  lingular 
powers  and  endowments  of  Charles  Darwin, 

S,e6t.  XXX.  treats  of  the  paralyfis  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
In  this  Dr.  Darwin  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  affects  the  liver,  and  particularly  the  bile 
dudts ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  vSq  of  eledVicity  in  cafes  of 
paralyfis  of  thefe  du£ls.  He  alfo  relates  fome  experiments  oH; 
bile-ftones.     This  fecSlion  concludes  as  follows: 

*  III.  I  (hall  conclude  this  fection  on  the  difeafes  of  the  livw, 
<  inducted  by  fpirituous  liquors,  with  the  well-known  ftory  of, 

*  Prometheus,  which  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  invented  by 

*  phyficians  in  thofe  ancient  times,  when  all  things  were  clothed 
^  in  hieroglyphic,  or  in  fable.  Prometheus  was  paiqted,  as 
^  ftsaling  hre  from  heaven; , which  may  well  reprefent  the  in- 

*  flammable  f^irit  produced  by  fermentation,  which  may  be  faid^ 
^  to  animaie  or  enliven  the  man  of  clay :  wheijce  the  conquetts 

*  cf  Bacchus,  as  well  as  the  temporary  mirth  and  noife  of  his 

*  devotees.  But  the  after- punilhment  of  thofe  who  fteal  this 
«  accurfed  fire  is  a  vulture  gnawing  the  liver;  and  well  allego- 

*  rifes  the  poor  inebriate  lingering  for  years  under  painful  hepa- 

<  tic  difeafes. — "Wh^n  the  expediency  of  laying  a  further  tax  on 

<  the  diftillation  of  fpirituous  liquors  from  grain  was  canvaiTed 

<  before  <he  Houfe  of  Commons  fome  years  ago,  it  was  faid  of 
^  the  diftillers,  with  great  truth,  Ihey  take  the  bread  from  the 

*  people  and  convert  it  into  poifon  !  Yet  is  this  manufactory  of 
^  difeafe  permitted  to  continue,  as  appears  by  its  paying  into  the 
f  treafury  near  a  million  cf  money  annually.  And  thus,  under 
^  the  names  of  rum,    brandy,  gin,  whiflcy,  ufquebaugh,  wine^ 

*  cyder,  beer,  and  porter;  alcohol  is  become  the  bane  of  the 
I  ^hriftiap  wofJ^^j  ?s  opium  of  the  Mahomeian. 

-    Evoe  !  parce^  liber  ? 
Parce^  gravi  jmtuende  thirfo  /— — HoR.* 

Here  alfo  we  muft  clofe  our  account  of  this  extraordinary 
work  at  prefenr,  to  refume,  afid  we  hope  to  conclude  ic  in  our 
ppxt  niimbpr, 
,  Art. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Holy  Bible  \  or^  The  Books  accounted  facred By 
yews  and  Chrijiians ;  oihenuife  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
J^ew  Covenants  \  faithfully  tranflated  from  corrected  Texts  of  the 
Originalsj  with  various  Readings^  explanatory  Notes^  ana  cri^ 
tteal  Remarks,  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Geddes^  L  £.  Z>.  VoU  /. 
Large  4to.  LoiKlon:  printed  for  the  Author,  by  J.  Davis  5 
and  fold  by  R.  Faulder^  New  Bond  Street  %  and  J.  Johnibn^ 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard.     1792. 

f  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number.  J 

A  UTHORS,  who  write  upon  a  preconceived  fyftem,  before 
•**•  they  have  eftabliflied  the  fundamental  principles,  are  foolifh 
builders.  In  our  number  for  February  laft  was  reviewed  a 
book  of  Indian  Antiquities,  in  which  an  exiftence  of  more  than 
four  thoufand  years  is  affigned  to  the  Bhagvat  Geeta.  The  date 
of  its  compofition  is  thus  referred  to  times  before  the  confufion 
of  tongues,  the  difperfion  of  mankind,  and  the  firft  political 
cftablifhments.  The  author,  very  prepofteroufly,  referved  for 
a  future  volume  the  vindication  of  the  Mofaical  hiftory.  In  a 
like  retrograde  proceffion,  and  with  the  fame  eventual  infatu- 
ation, has  Dr.  Geddes  reprobated  the  Hebrew  chronology  from. 
Arphaxad  to  Abraham,  without  proving  it  fpurious :  and,  what 
k  very  unaccountable,  he  has  adopted  that  of  the  Greek  ver- 
fion,  without  authenticating  its  claim  to  the  preference.  After 
all,  he  confeffes,  that  he  has  not  yet  beeft  able  fufliciently  to 
adjuft  many  parts  of  the  fcriptQre  computation.  Is  it  thus  he 
difcharges  his  folemn  obligations  to  tranflate  faithfully  from  the 
corredled  original  text ! 

After  frequent  hints  that  the  facred  hiftory  refts  folely  on  the 
bafis  of  human  tertimony,  the  Dodor  once  more  apprifes  and 
requefts  his  readers  to  take  notice,  that  he  conftantly  fets  afidc 
the  idea  of  infpiration,  and  confiders  the  hiftorical  part  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  mere  human  compofition. 

In  this  folemn  profeiEon  he  appears  to  be  fincere.  His 
readers  have  no  reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  he  thinks  favourably  of 
that  hiftory,  as  divinely  infpired.  Even  in  this  view  Mofes 
ftand^  in  the  fame  predicament,  as  to  credibility,  with  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucj'dides :  with  the  latter  for  the  fadts  he  attefts, 
as -a  party  and  a  witnefs  5 — with  the  former  for  the  tranfadlibns 
prior  to  his  own  times.  Nay,  infpiration  apart,  the  Hebrew 
writer  has  preferable  claims  to  authentic  documents.  In  his 
days  the  primeval  traditions  had  proceeded  but  a  few  ftages 
from  their  fource.  The  intermediate  patriarchs,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  who  exiftea  before  the  flood,  liv.ed  to  fee  eight  ornine 

generations 
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generations  of  their  defcendants ;  and  to  four  or  five  defcents 
the  poft-diluvians  imparted  the  tranfa£tions  of  their  own  and 
former  ages.  ,  Many  of  them  were  cotemporaryj  and  the  me- 
mory of  each  individual  in  the  coexiftent  generation  was  the 
repofitory  of  truths,  natural,  moral,  hiftorical,  and  divine,  tranf* 
mitted  faithfully  from  the  firft  origin  of  things.  At  any  one 
aflignable  period,  before  the  Exodus,  it  was  no  lefs  difficult  to 
fabricate  legendary  traditions,  than  to  corrupt  the  genuine. 

The  patriarchs,  both  prior  and  fubfequent  to  Noah,  had  pe- 
riodic^ inftitutions,  fuch-  as  the  weekly  fabbath,  and  perhaps 
other  ftated  times  for  facrifices — convivial  meetings— ceremo- 
nies of  fev^n  days  continuance  for  marriage  and  funergl  fo- 
lemnities— •long  periods  of  fojourning,  bondage,  and  perfccu- 
tion: — all  which  afforded  expeditious  and  fure  methods  of  com* 
puting  time.  Mutual  comn^unication  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  revive  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events  too  important 
to  be  loft  in  oblivion  j  and  the  discipline  of  Providence  ferved 
at  once  to  exercife  that  eminent,  virtue,  patience  in  tribulation  5 
and  to  infpire  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  brighter  pro{pe<3s.  It 
is  fcarcely  fuppofable,  that  any  pious  Ifraelite  after  the  demife  of 
Jacob  could  be  ignorant  that  the  relcafe  from  Egypt  (hould^ 
according  to  the  prophecy  intimated  to  Abraham,  be  accon»- 
pliQied  at  the  end  of  about  400  years  from  the  birth  of  Ifaac. 

On  thefe  grounds  too  we  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  that 
Mofes,  without  the  a'd  of  revelation  and  of  written  records, 
might  with  certainty  compofe  the  hiftory  of  the'  world  from  its 
origin,  and  arrange  its  materials  as  now  extant,  excepting  here 
and  there  a  concife  fupplement,  and  a  few  local  notations,  by  a 
flight  change  of  names,  or  relative  pofitions,  better  adapted  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Ifraelites,  after  their  fettlemeot  in  Paleftihe,  and 
of  all  fucceeding  generations.  The  hiftory  of  one  people,  in- 
terfperfed  with  incidental  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  feparate  com- 
munities, was  the  fubjedl  which  Mofes  undertook  to  prepare  for 
general  informatio/i  j  and  his  work  is  ftamped  with  much  more 
ftriking  fignatures  of  veracity  than  that, of  Herodotus,  who 
flouriOied  a  thoufand  years  later,  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
fource  of  primitive  knowledge,  attempted  a  general  hiftory,  and 
was  egregioufly  deceived  by  the  fidions  of  licentious  poets  and . 
lying  priefts. 

But  why  is  Mofes  faid  to  have  produced  a  mere  human  com- 
polition?  From  the  very  nature  and  name  of  his  firft  volume. 
Genesis,  it  m%y  be  expected  that  human  genius  could  not  m^ 
vent  fome  parts  of  the  fubjeil:,  or  human  intellect  give  a  colour 
of  probability  to  things  fcemingly  impoflible.  The  mode  of 
tranfition  from  a  ftate  of  pure  potentiality  to  actual  exiftence  is 
incomprehenfible.     Yet  this  tranfition  muft  be  admitted)  for  if 
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it  be  denied,  a  train  of  abfurdities  will  be  the  unavoidable  co^ 
fcquence.  Wirhout  infpiration  no  account  could  bave  been  ob- 
tained of  the  world's  origin.  It  was  certainly  revealed  to 
Adam ;  and  why  not  repeated  to  Mofes,  if  the  original  tradi- 
tion had,  in  his  time,  become  in  fome  points  unce^ain,  or  in 
others  defective  and  corrupt.  As  a  prophet  the  Hebrew  le- 
giflator  was  undoubtedly  infpired.  He  foretold  the  apoftafy  and 
difperfion  of  his  people,  and  confequently  the  final  period  of 
his  facred  ritual  and  civil  edablimment*  The  remains  of  that 
infatuated  community  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  almoft  every  where 
the  living  monuments,  and  involuntary  witneffes,  of  his  pro- 
phetical charadter.  Now,  if  he  did,  in  a  very  remote  age,  un- 
fold the  fecrets  of  myfterious  providence,  withoutjthe  ambigui- 
ties of  mythology,  the  veil  of  figurative  ftylc,  or  the  fallacies 
'of  obfcure  oracles;  the  prefumption,  that  by  communications 
of  ftipernatural  light,  he  compofcd  a  hiftory  of  the  then  paft 
ages,  can  involve  no  abfurdity.  His  prediSions  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  the  hiftory.  What  is  the  inference  ?  Some 
hiftorical  parts  at  leaft  of  the  Pentateuch  fuggeft  the  idea  of 
infpiration.  \ 

*  From  whatever  documents^  wherty  or  by  whom^  the  Penta- 

*  teuch  was  ultimately  compiled,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  in 

*  its  full  integrity,  or  without  alterations.     It  was  excellently 

*  tranflated  into  the  Greek,  about  285  years  before  Chrift,  when 

*  the  copies  were  lefs  imperfc£t  than  afterward*.    This  tranfla- 

*  tion  we  have  entire,  though  not   uncorrupted  f .'     By    the 
5  help  of  this  other  verfions,  compared  with  one  another,  and 

*  with  the  text  in  its  various  readings,  collected  in  the  prefent 

*  century,   from   a   great  number   of  manufcripts,    a    nearly 

•  It  was  very  indifferently  tranflated :  often  without  perfpicuity 
and  precifion ;  feme  things  are  interpolated;  others,  through  inat- 
tention, left  out,  or  wilfully  altered,  and  not  a  few  tranfpofed,  very 
feldom  for  the  better.  This  critic  has  taken  much  pains  to  depre- 
ciate the  original,  difcovers  great  care  to  throw  a  covering  over  the 
imperfcftiohs  of  its  firft  verfion,  and  feems  to  aflume  for  his  primary 
axionri  the  divine  infpiration  of  the  interpreters,  admitting  for  veri- 
ties all  the  ridiculous  fables  concerning  the  hiftory  of  their  joint  per- 
formances. Strange  it  is,  that  equal  advantages  fhould  not  be  allowed 
to  Mofes ! 

t  It  is  now  much  more  corrupted  than  was  the  original  in  any  age 
£nce  the  date  of  its  verfion.  Very  problematical  are  the  evidences 
of  its  integrity.  Several  able  critics,  better  acquainted  with  its  hif- 
tory, and  lefs  partial  to  its  fuppofed  merits,  than  Dr.  Geddes,  affirm 
that  it  wasconfumed  with  the  Alexandrian  Library.  This,  however, 
was  more  probably  the  fate  of  the  autograph,  than  of  all  its  future 
copies,  then  extant. 

*  genuine 
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*  genuine  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  may,  by  the  rules  of  a  judi- 

*  cious  criticifm,  be  at  length  obtained.     Such  a  copy  I  have 

*  endeavoured  to  form,  according  to  my  beft  abilities;    and 

*  from  fuch  a  copy* I  have  made  the  folloviring  tranflation  ♦- 

*  I  wi(h  to  avail  myfelf  of  Mr.  Holmes's  collation  of  the  Sept* 
-*  MSS.  now  in  great  forwardneft  j  and  of  other  valuable  wo.rks^ 

*  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure/  pp.  20,  21.     , 
It  feems  that  a  nearly^  genuine  copy  is  already  obtained.     Oa 

its  authority  a  tranflation  of  the  Pentateuch  has  appeared  la 
print.  What  then  is  the  ufe  of  fuch  works,  however  valuable  ? 
Befides,  from  a  feries  of  references,  pompoufly  fubjoined  to  the 
explanatory  notes,  we  are  authorifed  to  inform  the  puWic,  diat 
the  Doftor's  critical  remarks,  taken  from  fome  books '  not  yet 
printed,  and  from  others  he  has  not  yet  feen,  are  prepared  already 
for  the  prefs,  and  fufficient  in  quantity  to  form  a  Juft  volume  by 
themfelves.  Is  this  juft  criticifm?  Does  this  commentator 
pofTefs  the  prophetical  faculty  ?  that  infpiration  which  he  will 
not  allow  to  Mofes  ? 

This  is  a  very  fingular  preface.  It  might,  with  more  pro- 
priety, have  been  exhibited  elfcwhere,  than  in  the  front  of  a 
bible,  waiting  the  refult  of  propofals  for  fubfcription.  While 
we  pay  a  juft  tribute  of  deference  to  the  writer's  abilities,  that 
fpirit  of  fcepticifm,  which  he  has  not  prudence  to  conceal,  ex- 
torts our  difapprobatioo.  As  far  as  our  recolled^ion  extends^ 
he  is  the  firft  divine,  proteftant  or  catholic,  w1k>  has  yenturei 
to  diffeminate  the  principles  of  infidelity  in  the  introdu£lion  to 
an  Engli(h  verfion  of  records,  to  which  immemorial  prefcrip- 
tion  has  annexed  the  ideas  of  facred  and  venerable.  A  very 
moderate  fhare  of  forefight  would  have  induced  him  to  with- 
hold from  the  public  eye  this  compofition,  with  all  its  brilliant 
ornaments,  till  he  had  fent  his  work  entire  from  the  prefs,  la 
the  confpicuous  pofition,  where  it  has  a  premature  exiftence,  it 
may  difcourage  future  contributors,  and  defeat  his  fanguine  ex- 
pe^ations  of  emolument  ar.d  fame. 

11.  We  proceed  to  the  tranflation,  compared  with  that  now 
in  ufe,  and  both  with  the  original.  In  our  public  verfion  of 
.Gen.  i.  j6,  we  read,  '  God  made  the  lefler  light  to  rule  the 

•  For  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  public,  it  is  requeued  that  the  au- 
thor will  be  pleafed  to  produce  the  identical  copy,  whence  the  chro- 
nology of  Genefis,  chap.  xi.  is  transfufcd  into  his  verfion.  We 
fufpedl  that  he  has  been  mifled  by  the  peremptory  but  unauthenti- 
cated  afTertions  of  W'hifton,  Jackfon,  and  Kcnnicott,  in  favour  of 
the  Greek  computation,  which,  though  dlfcoid^nt  in  its  various  MSS» 
and  editions,  exceeds,  by  many  centuries,  the  uniformly  confiftenc 
aumbers  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

«  ni^^ht; 


^ 
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«  nights  bi  madi  the  ftars  alfo/    Dr.  Geddes  llkewife  conn^^ 
^ars  not  with  ruU^  but  with  made^  exprclfed  in  the  firft  claufe* 
Injudicioufly  both.     In  bis  elegant  Hebrew  and  Engliib  BiWe*^ 
Dr.  Anfelm  Bayly  confiders  this  verfe  as  parallel  with  Pfilni^ 
cxxxvi.  8,  9 ;  and  propofes  this  emendation :  '  God  made  th6 

*  fiiperior  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  inferior  light^  and  (ot 

*  with)  the  ftars  to  rule  the  night.* 

Dr.  Geddes.  Public  Version. 

Sarai  htimblcd  Hagar.  1      Dealt  hardly  with  hcf.  Gen* 

xvi.  6. 

The  well  of  the  Yifible  God,  2  The  wdl  was  caljcd  Beer-la* 
V.  i4»  ha-roi. 

Ye  (hall  not  be  retainers  to  the  3       Thou  (halt  not  follow  a  molti-^ 
great,  for  the  purpofe  of  doing      tude  to  do  evil,  £xod.  xxiii.  2. 
evil. 

If  ye  fee  the  afs  of  your  enemy  4      If  thou  fee  the  afi  of  him  that 
fuccumbing  under  its  burden,v.  5.      hateth  thee  lying  under  his  bar- 
den. 

Lo !  I  fend  mine  angel  before  j  Behold,  I  fend  an  angel  before 
thee.   Be  obfervant  of  him.  thee.     Beware  of  him,  v.  20. 

,  Humbled^  in  the  firft  example,  fuggeflrs  a  ludicrous  of  immo-: 
ral  idea.  In  the  Septu^gint  the  original  word,  which  denotetir 
the  violation  of  female  purity,  is  thus,  rendered  in  feveral 
texts ;  and  elfewhere,  as  Jud<  xix.  24. 

Ex,  2*  The  vtftble  God  is  improper;  efpectally  as  the  con-- 
text  mentions  no  vifion  feen  by  Hagar  on  that  occafion.  The 
common  tranflation,  which  takes  rot  in  the  paffiye  fenfe,  Vfith 
refpe<a  to  Hagar,  is  preferable :  '  The  well  of  Him  that  Irveth 

*  and  fceth  me,'  as  in  the  margin. 

Ex.  3.  The  word  rendered  great  fignihes  both  multitude  and 
dignity.  The  context  refers  to  veracity  and  impartral  jufticc 
in  judicial  trials.  The  prohibition,  as  Dr.  Geddes  renders  it,  is 
vague,  and,  in  modern  ufage,  has  a  peculiar  meaning. 

Ex.  4.  Succumb  is  fi  cm  the  northern  mint,  and  not  likely  to 
acquire  a  general  currency. 

Ex.  5.  '  Be  obfervant^  implies  refpe£l  |  *  beware*  denotes  cau- 
tion of  danger  from  an  infidious  enemy.     Dr.  Geddes  better; 

The  Doctor's  ftyle,  though  on  the  whole  manly  and  flgnifi-* 
cant,  is  not  without  a  tindure  of  affeSation,  whiph  in  fbleran 
fubjefts  gives  difguft. 

'  Infoivable  queftions.*  The  verbal  is  not  analogically 
formed ;  and  infolvible  is  obfolete.  Gonorrhea^  ^uilt'offering^ 
holecaufl^  kinJhipSy  libation^  fequejiration^  fiip^-ofering^  convention* 
tenty  vlgily  are  not  more  proper,  or  better  underftood,  dian 
their  equivalent  terms,  which  have  acquired  eftablifliment  from 

prefcriptioni 
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prcfcription ;    ifllie,   fin-offering,   whole-burnt-offering,   gene- 
rations, drink-offering,  feparation,  paffover,  tabernacle,  even, 

Inftances  of  expreffions  neither  ufual  nor  perfpicuous,  both  ii| 
fingle  words  and  phrafes,  are  thick  Town.     £ut 

^dd  te  exempt  a  leVat  fpinls  de  phribus  »«^?— HoR. 

Pluck  out  one  thorn !— to  mitigate  thy  pain. 
What  boots  it  thee,  while  many  more  remain  ? 

III.  The  various  readings  are  intended  to  fupply.  deficiencies^ 
retrench  fuperfluities,  and  afcertain  the  order  of  things.  Mifled 
by  tjie  loud  clamours  of  Whifton  and  Kennicott  aeainft  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  as  lextremely  corrupt,  this  critic  has,  in 
many  needlefs  inftances,  preferred  the  authority  of  the  verfiuns, 
not  conftdering  whether  corredions  were  requiiite.  For  ex- 
ample :  '  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens  f 

*  to  illuminate  the  earth*  |/  The  words  between  the  fymbols 
of  addition  are  not  in  the  original.  But  Dr.  Geddes  foifts  them 
from  the  Greek  into  his  Englifli  text.  He  then  inclofes  in 
brackets  the  whole  15th  verfe*  [And  let  them  be  for  lumina- 
ries in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens  to  illuminate  the  earth.]  A 
correfpondent  explanatory  note  contains  this  fentcnce  of  repro- 
bation :  '  This  whole  verfe  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  inter- 

*  polation.  See  Crit.  Rem.' — But  retain  this  verfe,  and  ex- 
punge •  the  idle  addition  from  the  foregoing,  the  tautology  is 
then  removed.  The  tranflator  could  not  more  unequivocally 
cxprefs  his  perfuafion,  that  the  authority  of  the  verfion  is  para- 
mount to  the  original. 

'  Cain  faid  to  his  brother,  f  Let  us  walk  into  the  fields.'  [ 
Gen.  iv.  8.  The  latter  claufe,  omitted,  or  rather  loft,  in  the 
Hebrew,  is  prefer ved  in  Sam.  Sep.  Syr.  Vulg.  &  Targ.  For 
its  recovery  Kennicott  refers  to  ^he  authority  of  Philo  the  Jew, 
in  whofe  time,  it  may  be  prefumed,  the  Hebrew  text  was  en- 
tire. It  is  to"*  be  obferved,  that  the  two  brothers  brought  their 
oblations  to  the  altar  in  the  prefence  of  witneffes,  perhaps  Adam's 
whole  family.  The  divine  approbation  of  Abel  was,  therefore, 
notified  in  public,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Heb.  xi.  4.  Cain, 
overawed  by  the  prefence  of  his  fellow- worlhippers,  as  ap- 
peared from  his  down-caft  locks,  was  wroth.  Though,  in  the 
mean  time,  heftiiled  his.caufelefs  refentments,  he  from  the  firft 
moment  harboured  the  deliberate  intention  of  murder,  which, 
under  the  femblance  of  friendfhip,  and  the  fecrecy  of  folitude, 
he,  with  cruel  h^nds,  and  a  relentlefs  hearty  executed.     This 
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circumftancc,  happily  reftored  by  a  clufter  of  concurrent  autho« 
ritics,  elucidates  the  hiftory>  otherwife  too  concife  and  obfcure. 

Another  important  fupplement  to  an  accidentally  mutilated 
Hebrew  text  is  in  Exodus  xii.  40,  Sam.  &  Sep.  have  pre- 
ferved  the  deficient  claufes  marked  in  thefe  two  parenthefes: 

*  Now  the  fojourning  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  (they  and  their 
<  fathers)  in  the  land  (of  Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of)  Egypt, 

*  was  430  years.*  Thus  the  original  text,  when  entire,  was 
certainly  read.  Jacob's  defcent  into  Egypt  was  215  years  after 
lihe  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Canaan,  and  the  Exodus  was  at  die 
feme  diftance  after  the  defcent  into  Egypt.  Valqable  are  thofe 
different  readings  which  illuftrate  hiftory.  The  whole, interval 
of  430  years  anfwer  to  the  felf-fame  day,  as  in  the  next  verfc. 
Calculation  excludes  both  more  and  lefs. 

The  fymbol  of  fubtraftion  is  now  to  be  exemplified*     *  A  bit 

*  of  its  flefli  ye  fliall  not  carry  abroad,*  Exod.  xii.  46.  Thefe 
words  are  in  the  original.     But  fome  copies  of  Sep.  add,  *  Ye 

*  (hall  not  leave  aught  of  it  until  the  morning.*  The  addi- 
tion is  ufelef? ;  becaufe  the  prohibition  is  anticipated  in  thp  6th 
verfe  of  the  fame  chapter.  Under  the  article  of  various  read- 
ings, different  from  thofe  in  the  text,  no  one  has  occurred  which 
contradifts  the  oHginal,  or  improves  the  fenfe. 

The  fymbol  of  tranfpofition  denotes  words,  fentences,  and 
paragraphs,  which,  as  they  now  ftand,  feparate  things  which 
ought  to  be  in  juxta  pofition,  and  fo  deftroy  grammatical  order, 
or  the  feries  of  hiftorical  arrangement.  Important  emendations 
of  this  kind  have  unfortunately  eluded  our  afiivity  of  refearch. 
Several  diflocations,  confiding  of  long  fedions,  are  charafterifed 
as  out  of  place.  To  our  learned  readers,  who  have  leifure, 
fkill,  and  the  volume  in  their  cuftody,  we  refer  the  confidcration 
of  the  propofed  tranfpofitions.  Among  the  many  which  have 
efcaped  the  author's  perfpicacity,  wc  fpecify  one:  *  Know  of  a 
«  furety  that  thy  feed  fliall  be  a  ftranger  in  a  land  not  theirs, 

*  and  they  fliall  afllift  them  400  years,'  Gen.  xv.  13.  A  very 
flight  variation  of  order  would  accommodate  the  claufes  of  the 
prediftion  to  the  report  of  hiftory.  *  Know  of  a  furety  that 
«  thy  feed  fliall  be  a  ftranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  400  years, 

*  and  they  fliall  ferve  ftrangers,  who  will  afflifk  them.*  Thus 
is  the  fojourning  commenfurate  with  the  whole  400  years,  and 
the  term  of  bondage  and  oppreffion  rcftriftcd  to  a  part  of  that 
period.  So  hiftory,  as  in  other  cafes,  is  the  fure  interpreter  of 
prophecy. 

As  no  copy  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  entirely  efcaped  partial 
depravation,  and  as  all  the  vcrfions  (by  which  miftakes  might 
be  con.  cted)  have  alfo,  fomewhere  or  other,  contraSed  fimilar 
blemiftie?,  infeparablc  from  the  multiplication  of  copies.  Dr. 

Qeddes 
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Geddes  has,  with  great  labour,  collected  various  readings  to  an 
immenfe  extent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  (kill,  as  far  as  he 
has  given  a  fpecimen,  is  unequal  to  his  induftry* 

The  authenticity  of  the  facred  books  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  of  their  editions  l)y  Leufden,  Vander-Hooght,  or  Kennicott, 
for  the  Old;  nor  by  Mill,  Kufter,  or  Wetftein,  for  the  Ne\?«r 
Teftament,  No:  authenticity  is  a  character  which  pervades 
thefe,  and  all  other  copies  collectively,  whether  written  or 
printed.  If  one,  fuppofe  it*  the  leaft  accurate  of  all,  exhibit 
one  true  reading  peculiar  to  itfelf,  this  one  true  reading  is  an 
important  difcovery,  and  a  precious  acquifition.  In  proportion 
to  the  number  of  various  readings,  the  nieans  of  correcting 
errors  are  multiplied.  *  One  manufcript  only  of  Paterculus,  and 
«  one  of  Hefychius,  had  the  good  luck  to  be  preferved.  "  In  both 
<  the  faults  ace  fo  numerous,  and  the  defe<fts  fo  far  beyond  all 
«  redrefs,  that  thofe  books,  after  all  the  pains  of  the  acuteft 

*  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  are  likely  to  continue  a  mere 

*  heap  of  errors.  Of  the  claflic  authors  Terence  is  now  in  the 
«  beft  condition.     The  oldeft  and  beft  copy  is  now  in  the  Va-s. 

*  tican.     But  even  that  has  hundreds  of  errors.     Moft  of  thefe 

*  may  be  mended  out  of  other  exemplars,  more  recent  and  of 

*  inferior  value.     I  am  morally  certain,  that  if  half  the  number 

*  of  manufcripts,  for  Terence,  were  collated  with  that  minute- 

*  nefs  which  has  been  ufed  for  twice  as  many  of  the  New  Tefta- 

*  ment,  the  number  of  variations  would  amount  to  above  50,000.* 
Dr.  Bentley,  Remarks  on  a  late  Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking,  p.  96. 

IV.  Explanatory  notes.  *  Let  there  be  luminaries.  It  is 
not  neceflary  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  luminaries  were  now  firft 
created.  The  text  does  not  fay  fo ;'  and  there  arc  many  ftrong 
reafons  for  believing  the  contrary.  The  objedtion  which  may 
feem  to  rife  from  ver.  16,  has  no  force  but  from  theologicat 
fyftem,  and  an  ignorance  6f  the  Hebrew  idiom.  To  make  is 
often  equivalent  to  appoint  to  a  certain  ufe.  The  luminaries 
then  may  have  long  exifted,  and  moft  probably  did  long  exifty 
before  this  period ;  although  now,  for  the  firft  time,  they  (hone 
forth,  in  their  full  fplendour,  on  this  little  world  of  man/. 
Gen.  i.  4. 

Neither  here  nor  in  ver.  16  does  the  facred  hiftorian  afiirm, 
that  the  luminaries  were  produced  out  .of  nothing  on  the  fourth 
day.  This  was  the  firft  effort  of  Omnipotence,  and  prior  to 
the  production  of  light.  On  the  fourth  day  they  began,  by 
emanation  or  reflexion,  to  illuminate  our  upper  and  lower  hemi- 
fphere  alternately. 

If  Dr.  Geddes  will  admit  the  word  created  in  the  firft 
verfe  to  fignify  the  produSion  of  that  which  formerly  was  not, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  every  where  clfe  in  a  lefs  ftri6t  and 
proper  fenfe.     The  verbs,  bar  a  and  gnasah  arc  from  the  firft 
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verfc  of  this  chapter  cxclufively,  ufed,  without  diftindloii)  tO 
exprcfs  operation  upon  pre-exiftent,  but  inept  materials.  In 
contempt  of  theological  fyftem,  and  in  the  confidence  that  he 
has  an  infallible  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  our  critic  and 
tranflator  believes  that  the  creation  was  part  lone  before  the 
primeval)  that  is,  the  creation  week.  But  till  he  uiall  fo  define 
theJnterval,  as  to  exclude  both  more  and  lefs  than  a  determinate 
day,  we  muft  fufpend  our  aflent.  So  far  from  allowing  this 
verfion,  with  all  its  apparatus,  to  be  *  a  fairer  and  fuller  image 

*  of  the  prototype  than  has  yet  appeared  in  any  modern  lan- 

*  guage,^  we  affirm  that  his  fundamental  principle  (which  af- 
fumes,  that  the  p^raphrafes  and  verfions  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch are  the  ultimate  tefts  cf  its  authenticity)  is  certainly  falfe. 
This  v^fion  obtrudes  on  the  Chriftian  world  a  fpurious  gene- 
alogy cnJ  chronology,  contradictory  to  Mofes,  and  reprobated 
even  by  the  Romifh  church.  In  other  refpe£ls,  the  author's 
labours  exhibit  '  many  imperfections,  which  will  perhaps  re- 

*  quire  the  bufmefs  of  his  future  life  to  retouch  and  amend.* 
Preface^ 

His  learned  readers  can  fcarcely  perufe  one  chapter  where 
Dr.  Geddes  does  not  difcover  a  propenfity  to  fet  forth  the  ori- 
ginal text  as  redundant,  mutilated,  uncertain,  or  otherwife  vi- 
tiated. Of  the  many  variations  which  crowd  arid  disfigure  his 
Englifh  text  with  fymbols  of  reference,  not  one  of  a  thoufand 
improves  or  fixes  the  fenfe,  where  the  common  verfion  is  ob- 
fcure  or  ambigupus.'  Very  few,  therefore,  are  the  real 
emendations. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  acquit  this  tranflator  from  a  vain 
and  pragmatical  intermeddling  with  things  facred  in  their 
origin,  and  confecrated  in  the  minds  of  men,  if  not  an  infi- 
dious  intention  to  undermine  the  foundations  cf  the  Chriflian 
faith ;  though  we  apprehend  little  danger  from  a  work  which 
,  conjeSures  loofely,  but  proves  nothing.  Another  volume,  exe- 
cuted by  the  fame  hand,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  will  not,  we 
venture  to  prel'age,  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  Britifh  literature, 
to  the  Catholics  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  proteflant 
churches. 

Art.  IX.  Sermonsy  by  Hugh  Blair^  D.D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Edin. 
one  of  the  Minijiers  of  the  High  Churchy  and  Profeffor  of  Rhe-^ 
toric  and  Belles  Lettres^  Edinburgh.  Vol,  IF.  pp.  446,  8vo. 
55.  London:  printed  for  A.  Strahan  arid  T.  Cadellj  and 
W.Creech,  Edinburgh.     1794. 

iN  no  fpccies  of  literary  compofuion  is  the  gradual  flu£luatioa 
*  of  tafle  more  obfervable  than  in  the  writings  prepared  for  the 
pulpit,  during  the  currency  of  the  paft  and  paffing  century. 

Performances 
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Performances  of  this  clafs  more  than  fifty  years  old,  though 
perfeSly  well  under{tood,  are  now  become  antiquated.  If  al- 
lowances J)e  made  for  conftitutional  peculiarities  of  habit,  which 
Charafterife  individuals,  and  ftamp  marks  of  diverfi ty  on  their 
compofitions,  thefe  will  ftill  derive  a  tinfture  from  the  times  ; 
and  though  the  age  produces  the  men,  the  men  give  to  the  age 
its  form  and  prejfure. 

About  the  time  the  two  crowns  were  united,  divines  feldom 
could  find  a  text  plain  enough  which  did  not  feem  to  require  a 
prolix  explication;  and  few,  however  (hort,  had  that  charafter 
of  fimplicity  which  might  fupcrfede  a  long  portentous  chain  of 
divifions  and  fubdivifions.  Thefe  were  but  the  bafis  of  pro- 
pofitions  piled  upon  propofitions,  which  were  feparately  to  be 
illuftrated  and  confirmed.  Certain  cautions  were  then  to  be 
premifed  for  obviating  miftakcs,  which  none  but  the  preacher 
could  forefee ;  and  all  this  complex  apparatus  of  machinery  was 
but  introdu£lory  to  the  grand  objedt  cf  edification  ;^-the  di- 
reif^ory  part.  This  operofe  method  of  explication,  divifion, 
do<3rine,  reafon,  and  ufe,  was  in  vogue  till  the  reftoration,  and 
continued  fome  time  after. 

Then  appeared  Sanderfon  and  Barrow,  who,  deviating  from, 
the  involved  method  of  their  predeceflbrs,  introduced  a  mode 
lefs  formal,  though  not  quite  pure  from  the  parade  of  artificial 
compofition.  Each,  rich  in  fentiment,  feems  to  have  thought^' 
not  in  his  mother  tongue,  but  in  a  kind  of  barbarous  latinity^ 
the' language  at  that  time  of  the  fchools ;  and  in  no  better  dreft 
did  either  imagine  that  his  ideas  could  be  (ent  from  the  pulpit, 
or  the  prefs.     Their  Englifh  is  depraved  Latin. 

In  that  reign  Scott,  the  author  of  the  Chriftian  Life,  diffufe, 
figurative,  ferious,  and  fervent,  formed  a  maniier  peculiar  to 
himfelf  :-^a  manner  which,  without  an  equal  portion  of  con- 
genial talents,  it  was  impoflible  to  imitate.  It  therefore  died 
with  him,  and  now  exifts  only' in  his  own  valuable  writings. 

•  Tillotfon,  elegant  and  lively.  Sharp  plain  and  neat,  having 
formed  themfelves  on  the  admired  productions  of  the  ancients, 
were  the  models  of  the  prefent  age. 

Clarke,  that  reafoning  machine,  as  Voltaire  fomewhefe  calls 
him,  pondered  his  fubjefts  with  patience,  compared  the  Bible 
carefully  with  itfelf,  conjedured  boldly,  argued  coolly,  decided 
with  caution,  wrote  with  precifion,  and  feldom  admitted  an  im-s 
proper  word,  or  gave  it  a  wrong  pofition. 

To  him  fucceeded  Hoadly,  Sherlock,  and  Seeker,  of.  whom 
each  had  his  diftinft  charafters  of  excellence.  This  laft  hav- 
ing formed  a  fl:ri£ter  notion  than  bis  predeceflbrs  of  the  fimplex 
duntaxat  et  unum  [unity  of  plan  and  fimplicity  in  its  execution], 
introduced  a  mode  of  pulpit  compofition,  which  lefs  capable 
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judges  puSxed  to  a  total  omiffion  of  marks,  to  intimate  a  tranll* 
tion  from  one  part  of  the  fubjed:  to  another.  The  refult  was  a 
multiplicity  of  elaborate  ellays  (on  common-place  topics,  with 
little  regard  whether  the  general  idea  had  any  connexion,  in 
found  and  fenfe,  with  the  text,  or  rather  motto,  at  the  top) ; 
in  which  efTays  juft  as  little  matter  could  be  found  to  iiform  the 
intelleft,  or  imprefs  the  heart,  as  to  ofFend  the  ear.  This  age 
boa^s  a  great  number  of  public  inftru6lors,  more  attentive  to 
general  edification,  whofe  praifeis  already  in  the  churches,  and 
wbofe  names  prfterity  will  recoUeft  with  veneration. 

This  volume,  like  the  three  others  by  the  fame  author,  enters 
the  theatre  without  a  prologue,  or  apology,  to  befpeak  a  fa-^ 
vourable  reception.  No  fooner  was  the  fecond  publifhed,  thaa 
faid  to  be  lefs  meritorious  than  the  former.  The  third  too  was 
pronounced  lefs  perfect  than  the  lecondj  and  now  fome  readers 
cxprefs  their  preference  of  the  third  to  the  fourth.  All  three, 
however,  had  a  rapid  and  extenfive  circulation;  and  though  this 
fourth  has  fcarcely  furmounted  the  damp  exhalations  of  the 
prefs,  it  is  already  in  many  hands;  and,  if  we  be  not  mifmformedt 
a  new  impreffion  now  employs  the  compofitors.  This  in'celli« 
gence,  if  premature,  may  at  leafl:  be  prophetical. 

The  contents  of  the  volume,  or  raiher  the  titles  of  thefe 
twenty  fermons,  are,  I.  The  Caufes  of  Men's  being  weary  of 
Life.  II.  Charity  the  End  of  the  Commandment.  HI.  Our 
Lives  arc  in  the  Hand  of  God.     IV.  The  Mixture  of  bad  and 

food  Men  in  Society.  V.  The  Gofpel  affords  Relief  to  the 
^iftrcfTed.  VL  Luxury  and  Licentioufnefs.  VII ,  The  Pre- 
fence  of  God  in  a  futgre  State.  VIII.  Curiofity  concerning 
^e  Affairs  of  others.  IX.  We  are  now  ignorant  of  the  Ways 
of  God.  X.  The  Slavery  of  Vice.  XI.  Importance  of  pub- 
lic Worfhip.  XII.  TheFafhion  of  the  World  palTeth  away, 
XIII.  Tranquillity  of  Mind.  XIV.  Men's  Misfortunes  charge- 
able on  themfelves.  XV.  Iruegrity  the  Guide  of  Life. 
XVI.  Submifjion  to  the  Divine  Will.  XVII.  FriendOiip. 
XVIII.  Our  Cond.u6l  with  regard  to  future  Events.  XIX.  On 
following  the  Multitude  to  do  Evil.  XX.  The  Wifdom  of 
God. 

Sermon  I.  *  I  am  weary  of  my  Life,'  Job  x.  i.  The  au- 
thor confiders  the  words  as  expreffing  the  fentimcnt,  i.  of  a 
clifcontented — 2.  of  an  afflidted — 3.  of  a  devout  man.  Three 
clafTes,  he  obferves,  are  chiefly  liable  to  the  difeafe  of  a  dif^on- 
tented  mind,  the  idle,  the  luxurious,  the  criming}. 

EXTRACT. 

•  Firft.  This  wearinefs  of  life  is  often  foutid  «n)ong  the  idle  | 
perfons  commonly  in  eafjr  circumftances  of  fortune,  who  are  not  en- 
|a|^dm  any  of  the  labprious  occupations  of  the  world^  and  who  are^ 
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at  the  fame  time>  without  energy  of  mind  to  call  them  forth  into  any 
other  line  of  a£Hon.  In  this  languid,  or  rather  torpid  ftate;  they 
Irave  fo  many  vacant  hours,  and  are  fb  much  at  a  lofs  to  fill  up  their 
time,  that  their  fpirits  utterly  iink;  they  become  burdenfbme  to 
tkemfelves,  and  to  every  one  around  them,  and  drag  with  pain  the 
load  of  exiftence.  What  a  convincing  proof  is  herely  [here]  afforded 
that  roan  was  designed  by  his  Creatbr  to  be  an  adive  being,  whoie 
happinefs  is  to  be  found,  not  merely  in  reft,  but  in  occupation  and 
purfuit  ?  The  idle  are  doomed  to  fuffer  the  natural  punifhment  of 
their  ina6Uvity  and  folly ;  and  for  their  complaints  of  the  tirefome- 
nefs  of  life,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  awake  from  the  dream  of  floth, 
and  to  fill  up,  with  proper  employment,  the  miferable  vacancies  of 
<  their  days.  Let  them  ftudy  to  become  ufeful  to  the  world,  and  they 
ihall  foon  become  lefs  burdenfome  to  themfelves.  They  fliall  begin 
to  enjoy  exiftence  ;  they  (hall  reap  the  rewards  which  Providence  has 
annexed  to  virtuous  aftivity;  and  hav^  no  more  reafon  t6  fay,  '  My 
*  foul  is  weary  of  my  life.'  •  •  ♦    • 

*  Thus  I  have  placed  before  you,  in  various  views,  the  fentiment 
in  the  text;  and  (hewn  in  what  circumilances,  and  from  what  caufes, 
that  difrelifh  of  life  arifes,  which  is  often  found  among  mankind. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  'that  it  is 
^oftener  to  be  ^fcribed  to  our  own  vices  and  follies,  than  to  any  other 
caufe.  Among  the  multitudes  in  the  world  to  whom  life  at  this  day 
is  burdenfome,  the  far  greater  number  is  of  thofe  who  have  rendered 
it  fo  to  themfelves.  Their  idlenefs,  their  luxury,  and  pleafures,  their 
criminal'deeds,  their  immoderate  paflions,  their  timidity  and  bafenefs 
of  mind,  have  dejeftedthem  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  weary 
of  their  exiftence.  Preyed  upon  by  difcontent,  of  their  own  creat- 
ing, they  complain  of  life  when  they  ought  to  reprehend  themfelves.* 


Of  this  volume  we  have  no  reafon  to  exclaim,  *  what  a 

*  falling. off  is  here!'  The  three  others,  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  have  obtained  the  fanftion  of  a  fuffrage  almoft 
univerfal,  from  the  readers  in  Great  Britain,  literate  and  illi- 
terate. In  this  volume,  or  in  the  refl,  nothing  occurs  contrary 
to  found  do6trine  or  pure  morals.  To  profligates  and  infidels, 
the  author  affords  no  city  of  refuge.  The  unchangeable  laws 
of  religion  we  conceive  it  poflible  to  reprefent  in  terms  which 
may  relax  their  obligation,  and  betray  men  into  the  prefump- 
tion,  that  a  partial  conformity  will  be  acceptable.  Its  truths 
may  be  fo  explained  as  to  flatter  the  paflions  of  the  multitude; 
and  its  fanftions  fo  ftript  of  their  awful  folemnity,  that  hope  and 
fear  eventually  lofe  their  energies.  Thus  ihe  falfe  prophets  of 
old,  by  faying  fmooth  things,  acquired  popularity.  In  allufion 
to  that  alarming  example  of  handling  the  word  of  God  de- 
ceitfully, our  Lord  awfully  inftruded  his  difciples  to  beware  left, 
by  contra6ling  fuch  guilt,  they  fhould  incur  the  like  danger: 

*  Wo  unto  you  when  ail  men  (ball  fpeak  well  of  you/    The 
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now  numerous  publications  of  this  preacher,  on  the  truths  and 
duties,  the  authority  and  fandlions,  of  the  gofpel,  do  not  con* 
tain  one  expreflion  which  can  fix  v.n  his  character  an  imputation 
fo  dilhoaourable.  Yet  have  they  obtained  a  voluntary  zxii  ge- 
neral applaufe.  Some  criterion  of  perfediion,  either  in  the  mat- 
ter or  form  of  thefe  difcourfes  (or  in  both),  it  is  reafonable  to 
prefume,  has  attrafted  the  public  regard. 

If  this  criterion  pervade  Dr.  Blair's  produftions,  it  cannot 
elude  difcovery.  Every  author  has,  as  fuch,  a  charaderiftical 
manner,  no  lefs  his  own  than  a  fyftera  of  features,  a  tone  of 
enunciation,  or  a  gefture  in  movement.  This  author,  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  proper,  comely,  and  of  good  report,  in 
temper  and  conduct,  and  what  is  fuitable  or  repugnant  to  a  {\Xr 
preme  ftandard  of  reditude,  feems  to  have  obferved,  with  a 
difcerning  eye,  the  oppofite  eiFe6ls  of  wife  or  foolifh  courfcs,  in 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  in  particular  inilances* 
Such  obfervations  treafured  up  in  the  memory,  or  marked  for 
future  recolleftion,  are,  when  colleded  and  arranged,  fit  mate- 
rials for  expreffive  defcriptions  of  real  life,  which  may  be  called 
moral  painting.  It  is  conformity  with  nature  which  charms  and 
ftrikes,  in  the  moft  perfect  dramatical  reprefentations.  From 
nature  this  moral  painter  copied  (in  the  fpecimen  above  given) 
the  three  examples  of  characters  ufually  weary  of  life,  the  dif- 
appointed,  the  afflifted,  and  the  devout.  From  the  fame  anti- 
type he  again  delineated  three  otlver  chara£lers  comprehended  in 
the  firft  cbfs — the  idle,  the  luxurious,  and  the  criminal,  Simi-. 
lar  inftances  are  frequent. 

It  hence  appears  to  be  his  aim  to 


Shoot  fc4Iy  as  it  flies. 


And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rife.* 

As  to  the  form  of  thefe  fermons,  the  method  is  naturaU  and  the 
pjirts  generally  proportionate  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another. 
The  ftyle  is  full,  flowing,  and  harmonious.  Thefe  exteriors  in 
compofition  chara£lerife  the  difcourfes  of  Atterbury,  who,  though 
fometimes  fijperficial,  is  never  inelegant. 

Though  our  plan  does  not  admit  articles  from  the  private  hif- 
tory  of  writers,  we  do  not  judge  it  incompatible  with  our  pro- 
vince to  contraft  briefly  the  literary  characters  of  Dr.  Blair  and 
the  late  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  his  colleague,  confidered  merely 
as  cotemporary  authors  of  fermons. 

Genius,  a  fuflicient  ftock  of  profeflional  erudition,  exem- 
plary morals,  and  a  happy  facility  of  communication,  foon  dif^ 
tjhguifbed  both  as  public  inftru6\ors.  In  the  vigour  of  their 
faculties,  and  the  meridian  of  fame,  they  were  called,  fepatately, 
;  8  to 
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to  the  fame  paftoral  charge  *.  The  magiftrates  of  the  city, 
the  fenators  of  the  College  of  Juftice,  the  barons  of  the  Ex-, 
chequer,  and  the  principal -inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  were  the 
ufual  hearers.  Without  the  jealoufy  of  rivals,  the  two  col- 
leagues acquired  eftimation,  without  a  preference.  A  delibe- 
rate and  folemn  manner  charaflterifed  the  one,,  and  a  lively  and 
fpjrited  the  other ;  dignity  was  a  criterion  comTion  to.  both. 
To  their  mutual  honour,  it  was  obferved,  that  each  feemod  to 
difcover  a  wifli  to  poffefs  the  difcriminating  talents  of  the  other  f.. 
As  yet  neither  had  made  themfelves  known  as  authors.  At 
length  Mr.  Walker  fent  forth  one  volume  of  fermons,  after- 
Ward  another,  and  a  third  h^s  been  publiflied  fince  his  death  j 
all  which,  as  the  produftions  of  tafte  and  genius,  exercifed  on 
itnpbrtant  fubjeds,  were  def?rvedly  commended,  and,  though  of 
fete  rifing  in  reputation,  have  not  acquired  a  quick  currency 
like  thofe  of  his  colleague.  The  reafon  has,  perhaps,  been 
affigned-^I>r.  Blair's  talents  for  exhibiting  natural  pictures  of  ' 
life  and  manners  is  more  attradfive  than  the  fame  truths  illuf- 
trated  in  z)  different  mode.  Which  of  the  authors  may  live 
longeft,  in  their  works,  is  a  difcovery  referved  for  the  decifion 
t(  time. 

Infinuations  now  begin  to  circulate  rather  ur?favourable  to' 
the  opinion  hitherto  entertained  of  Dr.  Blair's  originality.  It 
is  faid,  he  has  borrowed  liberally  from  fome  of  the  moft  ap-^ 
plauded  F^rench  fermon  writers.  This  we  do  not  fuggeft  as' 
the  refult  of  our  own  obfervation.     If  the  remark  be  juft,  it 


♦  The  High  Church  of  Edi^burgh. 

^  The  following  anecdote  is  here  reported  on  the  authority  of  the. 
late  Dr.  Ofwald.  A  gentleman  of  rank  alked  the  Doftor,  *  Which 
«  of  the  colleagues  is  the  better  preacher  V  It  was  replied.  You,  Sir, 
as  being  a  hearer  during  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  year,  are  better 
qualified  to  judge.  I  feldom  hear  either,  and  hope  to  be  favoured 
with  your  opinion.  *  Anfwer.'  When  Mr.  Walker  appears  in  the 
pulpit,  \  am  ftruck  with  his  manly  perfon  and  fine  countenance.  As 
ibon  as  he  begins  to  fpeak  I  forget  his  afped.  He  chains  my  atten-^ 
tion  to  his  fubjed,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  elfe  till  he  has  done/ 
When  i^  is  Mr.  Blair's  turn,  his  appearance  too  is  engaging.  H0 
proceeds,  and  captivates  the  ears  of  the  congregation.  They  behold 
him  with  fmiles  of  approbation,  as  if  each  were  ready  to  exclaim* 
*  Charming  fperiker.'  It  was  rejoined,  '  Then,  Sir,  I  think  you 
^  have  determined  your  own  queftion.'  The  experiment  may  be 
tried  by  reading  both  authors  on  the  fame  fubjc6l.  if  the  one  imprefs 
the  heart,  and  the  other  entertain  the  fanCy,  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ment, the  queftion  recurs,  *  Whether  is  the  imprcflion  or  the  enter-' 
«  tainment  more  durable  and  operative  V 

is 
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is  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Blair's  judgment,  and  no  olijefiion  to. 
the  ufefiunefs  of  his  fermons.  It  would,  however,  have  done 
bim  no  diihonour  to  give  a  note  of  reference  to  any  author 
whence  he  has  adopted  a  fentiment,  or  new-moulded  a  para- 
graph. Tillotfon,  it  is  faid,  fpent  more  time  in  preparing  Bar- 
row's works  for  the  prefs,  than  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
compofe  an  equal  number  of  fermons  fuperior  in  value ;  and 
that  from  this  mine  he  derived  that  ore  which  afterward  en- 
riched his  own  works.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  he  was  indebted 
to  Whichcott  J  fome  of  whofe  fermons  are  found,  with  little 
variation,  in  Tillotfon's  pofthumous  works.  He  had,  perhaps, 
tranfcribcd  fome  of  that  author's  pieces  for  an  emergent  occafioo. 
But  the  editor  alone  was  anfwerable  for  their  publication.  Til- 
totfon  certainly  produced  many  things  which  neither  Barrow 
nor  Whichcott  had  powers  to  execute  with  equal  correiSlnefe, 
Dr.  Blair's  difcourfes,  it  is  iaid,  are  fometimes  retailed  from 
fome  of  our  Englifh  pulpits.  We  do  not  cenfure  the  choice^ 
but  cannot  help  expreffing  our  opinion,  that  advertifements  for 
the  fale  of  fingle  printed  lermons,  in  the  form  of  manufcripts 
engraved,  are  a  reproach  to  our  national  clergy.  The  Me^ 
Ihodifts  colleft  numerous  congregations  by  attempts  to  impreft 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  Thofe  who  ferve  our  parifh 
churches,  and  approve  this  mode  of  addrefs,  might,  we  appre-. 
hend,  eafily  d;;feat  them  with  their  own  weapons.  Whether 
neceffity  or  choice  be  the  motive  for  rehearfmg  borrowed  dif- 
courfes, thofe  which  ^r^  the  mod  intelligible,  and  the  moft  fe- 
rious,  fcem  to  merit  preference.  In  thefe  qualities,  we  know 
of  none  fupcriorto  the  large  and  valuable  coUeftion  of  the  late 
venerable  Bifhop  Wilfon.  To  him,  with  the  change  of  one 
word,  is  applicable  the  character  of  the  confummate  dramatic 
poet  in  Horace ;  . 

Irritat,  mulcety  veris  terroritus  impiety 
Ut  magus t 

He  with  no  feigned  terrors  fills  my  bread. 

As  with  a  magic  inflaeoce  poflcA...       Francis> 


Art.  X.  Letters  aidrejfed  to  Edmund  Gibbon^  EJq.  Author  tf 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  By  George  TraviSj 
jt.  M.  Archdeacon  of  Chefter.  The  Third  Editiony  torreSitd 
and  conftderably  enlarged,  pp.  569.  8vo.  9s,  boards.  Ri* 
vingtons.     London,  1794.* 

THE  firjl  of  the  letters  is  introduftory  to  the  general  fubje<a, 
which  is  a  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  verfe, 
ijobn  V.  7.    The  fecottd  contains  all  the  pofitive  evidence 

which 
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which  the  author  has  adduced  dire6ily  in  proof  of  that  autheO'* 
ticity.  The  third  ftates  or  replies  to  the  objeflions  which  Dr* 
Ber^on  hsts  brought  againft  the  originality  of  this  contefted  paf<-< 
fage.  ThQ  fourth  is  employed  in  confidering  the  obje£lions  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Griefback,  and  Mr.  Bowyer,  Tho 
^tff  attends  to  the  three  principal  objections  which  are,  or  majfi 
be,  alledged  againft  this  difputed  text,  and  fums  up  the  wholo 
argument,  applying  it  particularly  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  This  edi-^ 
tion  is  built  generally  on  the  bails  of  that  which  immediatel/ 
preceded  it.  But  many  parts  of  the  fuperftru£ture  are  enlarged 
by  new  and  valuable  materials.  Socne  errors  of  the  fecond  aro 
jreAified  in  the  prefj^nt  edition. 

This  is  a  clear  ftatement  of  the  contents  of  the  five  letters  9 
to  which  are  added  an  appendix  and  index.  In  the  fir/l  lettep 
the  Archdeacon  thus  addrefles  the  hiftorian  of  the  Roman  em«* 
pire;  '.Sir,  I  (hall  make  n6  apology  tQ  you  for  the  following 
f^  addreis.  It  is  caufed  by  certain  ailertions  which  are  contained 
^  in  a  work  lately  given  by  you  to  the  public ;  in  the  truth  op 
^  falfehood  whereof  the  public  is  materially  concerned.     Th» 

*  aflertions  here  meant  are  found  in  the  following  note  to  , 
'  the  third  volume  of  your  "  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
"  of  the  Roman  Empire." — "  The  three  witneffes  ( i  John  v.  7.) 
^  have  been  eftablifhed  in  our  Greek  Teftament  by  the  pru- 
^*  dence  of  Erafmus\  the  honeft  bigotry  of  the  Complutenfian 
^  editors;  the  typographical  fraud  or  error  of  Robert  Stephens^ 
♦*  in  the  placing  *  a  crotchet  j  and  the  deliberate  falfehood,  or 
*'  ftrange  mifreprefentation,  of  Theodore  Beza."  The  Arch- 
deacon  having  managed  his  argument  in  a  very  mafterly  man* 
ner,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  letter,  obferves,  '  In  addition 

'  to  the  note  which  has  caufed  you  the  trouble  of  thefe  letters, 

*  you  declare  in  the  body  of  the  correfpondent  pages  and  their 

*  notes,  with  Dr.  Benfon,  that  this  text,  which  afferts  the  unity 

*  of  the  Three  in  heaven,  is  condemned  by  the  univerfal  filence 

*  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  ancient  verfions,  and  ancient  manu- 
'  fcripts ;  and  that  the  two  manufcripts  of  Dublin  and  Berlin^ 

*  are   unworthy  to  form  an  exception.     You  then  infinuate, 
<  that  this  text  owes  its  prefent  exiftence  to  an  allegorical  inter- 

*  pretation,  in  the  form  perhaps  of  a  marginal  note,  invading  the 

*  text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  corrected 
^  in  a  dark  period  often  centuries.     You  affirm,  with  Sir  Ifaac 

*  Newton,  that  this  verfe  was  firft  alledged  by  the  catholic  bi- 

*  fliops,  whom  Huneric  fummoned  to  the  conference  of  Carthage, 

*  Few  inaccuracies  are  difcoyerable  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  language ; 
but  this  is  evidendy  a  faulty  mode  of  expreifion  ;  it  ihould  have  been, 
f  tjie  placing  of^  ^rotchett' 

5  And, 
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*  And,  from  your  own  treafurcf,  you  produce  a  confident  affer- 

*  tion,    that   GennadiuSj    patriarch  of  Conftantinople   was  fa 

*  much  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  compofition — the  creed  of 

*  Athanafiui — that  he  frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 

*  drunlcen  man ;  in  fupport  of  which  remark  you  refer  to  the 

*  DognKita  Thcologica  of  Petavius,' — *  Let  me  obferve,  that  by 
V*  having  adopted  the  objections  *  juft  dated,  you  are  now  be- 
•'  come  refponfible  for  them  as  your  own.    If  this  adoption  Were 

*  originally  no  more  than  the  refult  of  a  curfory  and  imperfeft 

*  examination  of  the  fubjeft  5  and  if  any  part  of  the  preceding 

*  ktters  {hall  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  convince  you  of 
^  your  error ;  you  will,  without  doubt,  as  the  beft  reparation 

*  in  your  power,  haften  to  efface  the  iligma  with  which  you 

*  have  cndetivoured  to  brand  this  text,  by  cancelling  thofe  pages 

*  which  contain  it.     But  if,  upon  a  patient  view  of  the  fubjed, 

*  you  (hrfl  fee  no  reafon  to  reverie  your  former  fentence,  it  will 

*  be  incumbent  on  you  to  demonftrate  to  the  world  the  incom* 

*  petency  of  the  fadts  ftated,  and  the  infufliciency  of  the  argu- 
<  ments  urged  in  fupport  of  their  authenticity.* 

Archdeacon  Travis  is  an  excellent  controverfialift ;  he  has 
thoroughly  difcuffed  the  queftion.  But,  fince  Mr.  Gibbon  was 
an  avowed  intidel  f,  the  Archdeacon  might  have  exclaimed  with 
St.  Paul,  '  So  fight  I,  as  one  that  beateth  the  air  1' — ^as  far  at 
lead  as  the  faith  of  the  fneering  hiftorian  was  affe<Sed  by^he 
fuccefs  of  the  argument.  That  he,  who  fcrupled  not  to  vejeA 
the  whole  of  the  facred  writings  as  impodure  and  fable,  fbould 
enter  into  a  tedious  controverfy  with  a  Chriftian  divine  on  the 
fubjeft  of  a  doubtful  text,  would  be  a  llriking  phenomenon  in 
the  polemical  world.  For  ourfelves,  we  are  free  to  declare, 
that  Mr.  Travis  hath  adduced  fuch  arguments  in  proof  of  his 
afiertions  as  have  carried  to  our  minds  a  full  convidiioh  of  their 
truth. 
"    ■'     ■  1   .  ,  I  .1 

•  Thofe  obje£tions  have  been  proved,  in  the  preceding  letters, 
to  be  in  general  falfe,  and  univerfaily  inconclufive. 

+  It  is  notorious  that  Gibbon  was  a  profefTcd  infidel.  Among  his 
frieiKis  he  was  accuftomed  to  ridicule  religion,  and  all  its  appendages, 
in  a  moft  indecent  manner.  But  he  confined  not  his  cavils  and  far- 
cafms  within  the  circle  of  his  intimate  acquaintance.  The  writer  of 
thb  article  is  well  acquainted  with  ieveral  perfons-*a  lady  in  parti« 
cular— whom  Gibbon,  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  good-breed ing# 
atucked  on  the  fubjedl  of  their  faith,  the  very  firft  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  converfing  with  them.  It  was  by  fneers  and  inuendos 
that  he  conduced  the  aflault.  The  hiftorian  fcoffed  much  at  the  lady^s 
hopes  of  a  refurredlion. 


Art* 
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Ar^.  XI.  The  Hijiory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  our  "Blefei 
Saviour.  By  Mrs,  Catharine  D'Oyly.  pp.711.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Baker,  Southampton.     1794* 

'Tp HE  writer,  in  ^her  addrefs  to  the  reader/  obferves,  that 
-■•  (he  is  too  fenfible  of  her  own  deficiencies,  both  in  point  of 
knowledge,  ftyle,  and  method,  to  fubmit  them  to  public  no- 
tice without  feeling  the  greateft  timidity.  She  thenproceeds  to 
ftate  her  reafons  for  publiftiing — whicb  might  as  well  have  beea 
fupprefled*  Apologies  for  iniufficiency  often  difcover  an  au^ 
thor's  vanity.  An  afFe6lation  of  modeity  never  operates  to  the 
diiarming  of  criticifm.  But  we  mean  not  to  be  '  fevere  in 
*  marking  what  is  done  amifs.'  The  following  extra6ls,  how- 
ever, muft  lead  to  fome  decifive  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
the  work  before  us : 

*  TOWER    OF     BABEL. 

*  Very  foon  after  the  flood,  men  began  to  build  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  They  could  not  mean  it  as  a  fecurity  againll  another  flood, 
as  they  muft  know  that  brick  and  mortar  could  not  prDte(5l  ihem 
againft  fuch  an  inundation.  It  was  Ham's  wicked  race,  headed  by 
Nimrod,  who  formed  this  defign.  They  forfook  the  worfhip  of  the 
true  God,  and  wanted  to  acquire  a  glorious  name,  as  they  called  it, 
and  to  eilablifli  an  univerfal  empire.  Rebels  too  often  glory  in  their 
crimes.  This  was  a  very  daring  a6l  of  impiety  againft  God;  parti- 
cularly as  it  was  fo  ftiortly  after  his  deftroying  the  old  world.  The 
Almighty  confounded  both  their  language  and  theii:  pride  at  the  fame 
time^  and,  as  it  is  ufual  with  him  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  made 
that  very  punifhm^nt  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  by  giving 
them  a  variety  of  tongues. 

'  PUBLIC    WORSHIP., 

*  Every  wilful  negled  of  public  worfliip  is  vej-y  dangerous,  as 
fomething  reqqifite  for  us  to  learn,  or  applicable  to  our  own  fitu- 
ation,  may  be  loft  by  our  abfence.  Stanhope,  in  a  difcourfe  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  attributes  the  d i {belief  of  that  apoftle  to  his  not  bethg 

with  his  brethren  when  Jefus  appeared To  flight  or  negledt 

fo  great  a  privilege,  when  oftered  to  us,  as  that  of  being  admitted  into 
the  prefence  of  our  Maker,  and  of  applying  to  him  for  whatever  wc 
Hand  in  need  of,  with  a  prbmife  that  he  will  grant  our  petitions,  as 
far  as  they  are  conducive  to  our  real  good,  may  naturally  be  fup* 
pofed  to  offend,  him. 

'DIVINITY    OF     OUR     SAVIOUR.      ; 

*  That  they  who  profefs  Chrillianity,  I  mean  who,  upon  reflec- 
tion, have  adopted  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  fliould  difpute  his 
divinity,  appears  to  me  a  contradidion  in  terms.    I  would  a&,  upon 

what. 
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whtLt,  then,  is  their  faith  founded  ?  If  it  is  anfwered,  opon  the  &tip* 
tures,  do  not  the  fcriptures  exprefsly  declare  him  *  the  Son  of  God?' 
Does  he  not,  when  queftioned,  declare  himfelf  to  be  ib  ? 

•REDEMPTION    of    MANKIND. 

•  It  was  the  will  of  the  Father  that  the  Son  (hoald  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  and  as  this  was  the  will  of  the 
Father,  fo^Was  it  alfo  the  will  of  the  Son  :  the  facrifice  was  entirely 
▼oluntary ;  for  though  the  malice  and  obltinacy  of  the  Jews  were  made 
nfe  of  as  the  means  of  elFeding  God's  gracious  purpofes,  yet,  anlefs  it 
had  been  the  will  of  our  blefTed  Lord  to  give  up  his  life,  they  could 
have  had  no  power  over  it.  Surely  this  is  the  moft  aftonilhing  and 
fublime  inftance  of  love  to  fallen  mankind,  both  in  Father  and  Son, 
that  can  be  conceived  by  the  human  mind  I* 


We  cannot  fay  that  this  treatife  difplays  any  great  {hare  of  li- 
terary talents.  But  though  it  exhibit  neither  genius  nor  learn- 
ing, it  feems  to  have  been  diftated  by  the  fpirit  of  piety.  It 
may  prove  ufeful  to  the  praflical  Chriftian.  Yet  it  has  fo  little 
novelty,  either  in  point  of  fentiment  or  language,  to  recomniend 
it,  that  fpeculative  inquirers  after  truth  would  reje£l  it  as  un- 
worthy their  attention. 


Art.  XIL  ^  The  Trial  of  Daniel  Ifaac  Eaton^  for  puhlijhing  a 
fuppoj'ed  Libely  intituled^  Politics  for  the  People  \  or^  Hog's  Wajh\ 
atjujlice  tiall^  in  the  Old  Balfy^  Feb,  24M,  1794.  pp.  62. 
8vo.  IS.  ftitched.     Eaton.     London,  1794. 

Art.  XIII.  The  Trial  of  miliam  WtnterhMom^  jljfi/iant 
Preaiher  at  How's  Lane  Meetings  Plymouth  \  before  the  Hon. 
Baron  Perryn^  and  a  Special  Jury ^  at  Exeter^  on  the  z^th  rf 
Ji^fyjiygZyforfeditiousfFords.  pp.132.  8vo.  2S.  ftitched. 
Kidgway.     London,  1794. 

Art.  XIV.  The  Trial  of  Jofeph  Gerraldj  Delegate  from  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  to  the  Britijh  Convention.  Before 
the  High  Court  of  Jufticiary^  at'  Edinhurgh^for  Sedition, 
pp.256.  8vo.  ftitched.     Edinburgh.     Robertfon.     1794. 

nnHE  firft  trial  terminated  with  the  verdi<a  of  not  guilty.  Win- 

-*-    terbottom  and   Gerrald,    however,    were    not  fortunate 

enough  to  efcape  the  ftroke,  which  feU  heavy  on  the  latter. 

6  For 
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For  the  compofition  of  thefe  pamphlets,  we  hardly  think  them 
the  (ubjedts  of  criticifm :  but  in  the  trial  of  Jofeph  Gerral^ 
there  are  many' brilliant  paflages,  which  muft  amufe  the  claffical 
reader. 

Art.  XV.  J  ProfpeSi  of  the  Political  Relations  which  fuhftft 
between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Helvetic  Body.  By  Colonel 
Weifs^  Member  of  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Berne.     Tranjlated 

^  from  the  French  by  Weedon. Butler^  B.  A.  pp.56.  8vo.  is, 
ftitched.     Debrett.     London,  1 794. 


A' 


T  the  clofe  of  the  laft  chapter  of  this  fpirited  reprefentatioa 
of  the  French  republic,  as  related  to  the  Helvetic  body, 
our  author  thus  remarks :  '  Philofophical  fimplicity  is  incom* 
«  patible  with  a  large  and  populous  ftate.     Caft  but  a  retrofpec- 

*  tive  glance  over  Paris,  f(ir  inftance ;  infpedl  carefully  any  ftreet 

*  or  fedion  in  fo  wide  a  diftria,  and  you  will  find  that  luxury 

*  fupports  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants.     Who  then  (hall  give 

*  the  artift  a  livelihood  ?  or  who  will  be  inclined  to  inhabit  the 

*  palaces  ?    Muft  they  too  be  deftroyed,  that  people  may  rebuild 

*  more  upon  an  equality  ?     And  would  you,  in  humble  imita- 

*  tion  of  the  Lacedemonians,  only  allow  your  workmen  the  ufe 

*  of  the  hatchet  and  the  faw  ?     No,  no !  you  want  only  a  little 

*  moderation ;  you  fliould  not  endeavour  to  do  in  one  year  the 
<  work  of  a  century/ — The  writer  feems  to  be  adluated  by  pa- 
triotifm,  by  an  attachment  to  the  welfare  of  France,  and  by  a 
love  of  truth. 


Art.  XVL  The  Alteration  of  the  Conjiitution  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commonsj  and  the  Inequality  of  the  Land-Tax^  conftdered  con* 
jointly.  By  J.  Brand,  pp.  176.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Evans. 
London,  1794. 


W^ 


rE  cannot  prefent  our  readers  with  an  extraft  from  this 
book  any  way  tending  to  the  illuftration  of  its  charafter. 
The  treatife  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  render  this  impoifible. 
But,  in  juftice  to  the  author,  we  muft  obferve,  that  he  feems  a 
mafter  of  his  fubje6t. 
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Art.  XVII.  Letters  pddrejfed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
i^c.  fointifig  out  the  Inequality^  ^c.  of  the  Taxes  on  Coaly  ^c^ 
^c.     pp.  200.  8vo.     Johnfon.     London,  1793* 

Art.  XVIII.  Abflratt  of  an  Aa  for  the  Difcharge  of  certain 
Infohent  Debtors,  34  Geo,  III.  Cap,  LXIX,  fVith  Expla^ 
natory  Notes  and  Remarks,  pp.  35,  8vo.  8vo«  Scatchard* 
London,  1794. 

Of  fuch  publications  we  can  only  announce  the  titles. 


Art.  XIX.  A  Supplement  to  the  ConduSi  of  the  King  of  Prujffia^ 
l^c.  invejligated  y  containing  Ohfervations  upon  the  prefent  :itate 
ofEngliJh  Politics  \  and  a  Plan  for  altering  the  Mode  of  carrying 
en  the  War.  Addreffed  to  all  Ranks  of  Britons.  By  Lady 
Wallace,    pp.  56,     Bell.     London,  1794. 

A   Philippic  from  Lady  Wallace !— Yes,  and  a  fpirited  one, 

'^^    too!— But  fee  feems  another  Sibyl,  poffeft  by  the  god ! 

Hear  her,  by  all  means,  hear  her—*  O !  Britons,  if  ye  follow 

*  the  French,  look  on  the  piSure  of  your  plains  ftrewed  with 

*  the  lifelefs  forms  of  thofe  dear  to  you — the  ftreams  ftained  and 

*  rendered  rapid  by  your  own  blood — which  would  force  you  in. 

*  anguifli  to  exclaim  {from  my  manufcript  tragedy) 

*  Ah!  now  our  miferies  are  mOil  piteous! 

Where  are  thofe  days  of  fmiling  dove-ey'd  peace. 

When  fportive  innocence  ftray'd  o'er  each  mead. 

Secure  from  mifchief ;  when  riches,  honefty, 

And  quiet,  fmil'd  o'er  each  gay  fertile  plain. 

Alas  !  the  haggard  form  of  deadly  war 

Now  fcares  each  beauteous  maid,  who  ihricking  flies, 

Mourning  a  brother  or  a  lover  flain. 

Pale  defolation  bathes  each  ftep  in  blood : 

The  blooming  fummer's  tender  flowrets  blight. 

All  drench'd  in  gore — each  blofTom  faded,  droops; 

Even  our  once  verdant  meads  are  harrow'd  up 

By  the  frenzy  of  ambitious  traitors, 

Whofe  hearts  beat  only  to  the  voice  of  gain. 

May  foul  reproach  for  ever  damn  his  name 

Who  builds  his  fortune  on  his  country 's^  ruin.* 

Lady  Wallace,  you  perceive,  can  rant  in  politics,  and  fwear 
in  poetry !     It  is  charadcriftic  of  heV  ladyfeip. 


Art. 
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Art.-  XX.  The  Neceffity  of  cdntinuiny  the  War^  and  the  gangers 
of  an  immediate  Peace.  TranJIated  from  the  French  of  Lf 
Comte  de  Montgaillard.  pp.68.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Crofby.  Lon- 
don, 1794/. 

V^ONS.  de  Montgaillard  is  known  to  the  political 
•*■'*•  world  $s  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  State'  of 
France  in  1794.;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  our  Number  fjr 
Auguft  laft. — It  is  generally  known  that  the  revolutionifts  in 
France  are  divided  into  two  parties;  the  Conftitutionalifts,  cr, 
as  the  tranflator  of  this  pamphlet  has  it,  the  Conjiltutionelh^  and 
the  Jacobins.  But  Montgaillard  knows  but  of  '  two  parties 
^  in  the  world.'  Thefe,  fays  he,  muft  he  either  Loyalifts  or 
Jacobins ;  faithful  fubjecSs  of  the  monarch  and  his  government, 
or  violators  of  his  mandates  and  of  his  laws.  The  Conftitu^ 
tionalifts,  he  fays,  have  rallied  together  againft  him  [Mont- 
gaillard] in  defence  of  their  own  principles.  He  has  become 
guilty,  in  their  opinion,  bec^ufe  he  would  not  deceive  the  go- 
verning powers ;  becaufe  he  would  not  induce  the  French  people 
to  reafon  according  to  the  views  of  thofe  affaffins ;  and  becaufe 
he  has  alfo  aflerted  how  hiuch  the  French  people  defpifed  and 
accufed  the  Conjiltutiondh.  The  mifcreants!  their  only  know- 
ledge confifted  in  vilifying  their  king,  and  then  betaking  them- 
felves  to  flights  in  invading  all  property;  in  deftroying  cill  or- 
ders, and  in  profcribing  princes;  and  in  coming  to  implore  fcr 
an  afylum,  which  they  had  themfelves  denounced  as  a  punifli- 
ment. — Thefe,  among  other  particulars,  we  find  in  Monf.  de 
Montgaillard's  preface  to  his  publication. 

On  his  main  fubjei^.  The  Neceffity  of  War  and  the  Dangers 
of  Peace,  he  Ciys,  thi.s  vaft  horde  of  men  and  crimes,  denomi- 
nated the  French  Republic,  is  perhap's  on  the  very  point  of  be- 
coming the  univerfal  republic.  Let  us  not  any  longer  flatter 
ourfelves  that  we  can  either  enchain  or  dihvm  yacobinifm  by 
acknowledging  its  republic.  This  a6l  would  prove  death-war- 
rants againft  all  the  governnf>ents  who  might  fign  it. — ^There  is 
jio  treaty  of  Ryfwick  or  Nimeguen  for  opinion.  A  revolution 
does  not  difarm  5  for  its  foldiers  do  not  difband  themfelves ;  and 
^when  a  vaft  empire  has  become  a  camp,  each  cottage  continues 
in  it  as  a  tent.  We  now  touch  at  one  of  thofe  epochs  of  nature, 
the  memory  of  which,  like  that  of  the  deluge,  can  perifli  only 
with  the  globe.  Europe  may  avoid  this  epoch,  if  all  the  fove- 
reigns,  without  becoming  divided,  know  how  to  avail  them- 
felves of  the  only  moment  which  at  prefent  remains  for  their 
ufe.  It  is  by  arming  the  French  in  favour  of  France ;  it  is  by 
diffipating  their  fears,  and  heating  thoft  of  all  the  ftates;  it  is 
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by  raidng  up  the  people  agaiiift  the  Convention,  that  we  can 
entertain  any  hope  of  bearing  away  from  it  all  the  French  n^ 
tjon.  The  Xalvation  of  France  is  infeparable  from  the  falvation 
of  Europe.  The  whole  property  of  Europe  is,  at  this  moment, 
attached  to  the  fate  of  profcribed  property ;  and  the  aflignats, 
which  reprefent  it,  are  mortgaged  upon  the  territories  of  all  the 
powers : 

•  The  rights  of  man  arc  become  the  feeds  of  all  the  rcvolations, 
and  the  means  of  thefe  are  the  afiignats.  Whenfoever  fedidon  {bsdl 
break  out,  it  will  proclaim  the  one  and  make  ufe  of  the  others.  There 
is  no  public  fortune,  there  is  no  royal  credit,  which  can  flatter  itfelf 
with  the  power  of  aflingr  as  an  equipoife  againft  this  immenfe  re- 
fource.  *  Perhaps  Europe  nerfelf  is  not  fufiiciently  rich  to  become  as 
poor  as  France ;  and  probably  fhe  is  not  fufiiciently  Urong  to  enter- 
tain a  hope  of  feeling  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs.  France  has  difli- 
pated  the  capital  of  her  territories ;  but  it  is  this  capital  which  file  is 
on  the  point  of  demanding  again  from  Europe :  it  is  by  abforbing  all 
its  fpecie^  granting  that  we  (hould  declare  peace,  that  the  Convention 
will  preferve  every  means  of  waging  war  againft  Europe. 

•  Each  nation,  therefore,  as  well  as  eafch  fovereign,  is  called  upon 
to  this  battle  of  anarchy  againil  the  laws,  and  of  robbery  agaipft 
properties.  Liberty,  which  the  people  always  place  within  a  change 
of  government,  now  only  prefents  itfelf  as  laden  with  fpoils,  and 
eager  for  profcriptions.  All  thofe  who  are  threatened  by  a  fimilar 
benefit,  have  no  longer  any  hope  to  preferve,  and  can  only  oppofe  to 
it  their  intrepidity;  for  if  the  Convention  be  acknowledged,  all  the 
monarchies  are  without  mailers,  and  all  the  g6vemn>ents  without 
laws. 

«  For  three  months  pail  the  attainment,  by  force,  of  the  re-efta- 
bliihment  of  order,  has  become  fo  difEcuh,  that  it  is  within  the  heart 
of  France  that  the  allied  potentates  muft  chiefly  fearch  after  the 
sneans  of  accomplifhing  this  objedl.  It  is  a  civil  war  which  muit  now 
be  landed  in  France;  but  it  mud  be  the  war  which  looks  out,  in  all 
quarters,  for  Frenchmen,  and  not  enemies ;  and  which,  by  cafting 
over  the  vanquiOied  the  whole  brilliancy  of  conquefl,  will,  in  the  lame 
n\oment,  render  them  the  participators  of  all  its  advantages. 

•  It  is  by  enlightening  the  army  with  refpe^l  to  the  ideas  which 
they  fhould  entertain  concerning  the  real  intentions  of  the  allied 
powers;  it  is  by  gracioufly  receiving  all  the  figns-of  their  repent- 
ance, and  by  incorporating  every  Frenchman  into  a  French  army; 
it  is  by  gratifying  their  juft  pride  in  the  inviolable  prefervation  of 
their  prerogatives ;  it  is  by  fecuring  to  their  officers  their  rank,  and 
^o  the  foldiers  their  fubfiflence,  that  any'hopes  can  be  made  tofpring 
Up .  of  thofe  defertions  which  are  to  rally  together,  under  the  ftan- 
dards  of  the  fajreil  of  all  caufes,  the  foldiers  and  the  viftims  of  il?e 
Convention  ;  \\  is  the  French  chiefs  who  muft  be  uihered  into  theif 
prefence ;  and  thefe  are  the  two  illuftrious  brothers  who  have  €X« 
piored  every  quarter  for  the  avengers  of  the  caufe  of  royalty,  and  ta 
whom  only  opportunities  have  been  wanting  to  re-eftablifli  it  in  all 

its 
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tsjuftre;  it  Is  this  warrior  •  whom  wd  have  obferved,  in  the  cour^r 
of  the  fame  day,  after  having  forced  the  enemy  to  give  way  at  the 
head  of  his  fquidrons,  march  on  to  viiSory  in  the  front  of  his  infantry  5 
this  prince,  upon  whom  the  moft  faithful  hiftoric  record  will  prove 
the  highefi;  panegyric ;  it  is,  in  one  word,  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the 
pride  of  the  French  nation,  that  mail  be  coxnmifiioned  to  receive 
cither  its  repentance  or  its  fubmiffion.' 

At  this  epoch  an  army,  entirely  French^  is  indifpenlably  requi- 
Cte.  Emigration,  that  devotednefs  as  fuWimeas  it  is  inopolitic, 
threw  before  England  a  fplendid  opportunity  for  one  full  difplay 
of  her  generofity:  it  novo  goes  much  farther  for  her  fake;  it 
afcertains  for  her  the  means  of  acquiring  .immenfe  glory,  an 
eternal  glory !  By  the  fingle  exertion  of  her  naval  power. 
Great  Britain,  miftrefs  of  the  feas,  might  yet  carry  the  mo- 
narchy into  France,  and  place  it  in  that  land  where  it  will  never 
perifli ! 

With  regard  to  the  political  fentiments  of  this  writer,  it  is 
evident  he  is  a  determined  loyalift.  The  conftitutionalifts,  who  ., 
wlrtied  to  fteera  middle  courfe  (the  fafeft,  when  eftabliflied,  but 
not  the  eafieft  to  be  eftabliflied),  he  abufes  in  the  fouleft  man- 
ner. As  to  the  meafures  he  advifes,  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  fuccefsful  if  they  had  been  adopted  in  time,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  manifefto  in  favour  of  the  conftitution  of  1789,  with 
pcihaps  a  fevv  alterations. — ^The  ftyle  and  manner  of  Mont- 
gaillard  we  wholly  difapprove.  He  endeavours  to  roufe  atten- 
tion by  the  (hock  of  paradoxical  pofitions,  anddiSion  involved^ 
obfcure,  and  fometimes  unintelligible.  This  unintelligibility, 
in  fome  inftances  indeed,  arifes  from  a  faulty  tranflation.  .  *  The 
«  more  the  Convention  defires  it  [peace],  and  the  more  it  warns 

*  the  powers  that  they  muft  refufe  to  it  this  peace,  it  is  fo  hap- 

*  pily  impofSble,  at  the  prefent  moment,  that  perhaps  35  many 

*  effoits  are  neceflary  to  grant  it  with  dignity,  as  to  conten4 

*  againft  it  with  courage,'  p.  19. — '  They  [the  French]  march 

*  forward  in  the  very  mid  ft  of  conqueft,  and  place  Europe^  in' 

*  fo  difficult  a  fituation,  that  the  powers  which  yet  compofe  it 

*  have  as  much  caufe  to  fear  the  dangers  of  the  evil,  as  the  perils 

*  of  the  remedies  to  vrfiich  they  a,re  applied,'  p.  2. In  thefe 

fentences  ihe  intelligent*  reader  will  eafily  conje6lure  what  the 
meaning  muft  be ;  though  he  cannot  infer  it  from  a  grammatical 
conftruStiori  of  the  words.  In  grammar  the  tranflktor  is  mi- 
ferably  deficient,  even  to  the  almoft  confounding  of  theje  with 
tho[e\    making  thefe  to  refer  to  what  is  diftant,  and  thofe  to 

•  Prince  de  Conde. 

B  b  2  what 
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what  is  neareft.  By  a  llavifli  adherence  to  the  French  tdkun^ 
he  feems  defirous  of  burlefquing  the  French  language.  He 
fecms  to  want  fuch  a  knowledge  and  command  of  both  the 
French  and  £ngli(b  tongues  as  is  neceflary  to  convey  a  juft  idea 
of  the  author^s  meaning. 

■        ■     "  -      ■  - 

Art.  XXI.  Odes^  Moral  and  Defcriptive.  By  the  Rev.  John 
lyhitehoufe.  pp.94.  4to.  3s.  6d.  boards..  Cadell.  Lon- 
don, 1794* 

[  Concluded  from  our  loft  Number.  ] 

WITH  the  tcftiroony  of  Horace  in  favour  of  Pindar  we  are 
well  acquainted;  though  Horace  muft  be  ranked  with 
the  other  clafs  of  lyric  writers.  The  choral  pieces  of  the  three 
Greek  tragedians,  particularly  ^fchylus,  are  replete  with  the 
.  iaine  fpecies  of  imperfonation— the  fame  compound  epithets — the 
(ame  dark  phrafeology,  the  fame  general  and  expanded  de- 
fcription.  • 

Before  we  *  hold   high   converfe'  with  Gray,   we   (hould 
poifefs  our  minds  with  the  Horatian  verfe :    - 

^  Ingenium  cm  Jit ^  cut  mens  divinior^  atque  os 
,     Magna  fonaturumy  des  nominis  hujus  honor  em. 

Nothing  can  be  more  exaflly  defcriptive  of  our  poet.  To  give 
the  Englifli  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnm  fonaturum^  let 
us  take  his  own  charader  of  Dryden,  fo  applicable  to  himfelf ; 

«  Behold  where  Dryden's  car 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 

Two  courfers  of  ethereal  race. 

With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd,  and  long  rcfothidhig  pace.* 

To  render  his  ideas  of  a  true  poet  ftill  clearer,  the  fenfible 
critic  of  antiquity  has  preferved  to  us  an  example  of  poetical 
expreflion  from  Ennius : 


^pojiquam  difcordia  tetra 


Belli  ferratos  poftes  portafque  refregit. 

Thcfe  high-founding  lines  were  too  excellent  to  efcapc  the 
imitation  of  Virgil.  '  Now  (fays  Horace),  tranfpofe  thefe 
<  verfes — throw  the  words  out  of  their  natural  order  as  much  as 

*  you  pleafe  5  and  you  never  lofe  fight  of  the  poet :  attempt, 

*  however,  the  fame  either  with  mine  or  Lucilius's  vcrles,,and 

*  they  will  be  all  plain  profe.'     This  is  an  excellen^rule^  which 
night  be  applied,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  odes  of  Gray  and 
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ihe  fatircs  of  Pope.  The  firft  are  impregnated  with  the  genuine 
feeds  of  poetry.  Whatever  tranfmutation  they  may  undergo  in 
the  critic  laboratory,  they  (hall  ftill  come  out  inftinft  with  thofe 
elementary  principles  which  are  effential  to  their  nature..  But 
try  the  fame  experiment  with  Pope,  and,  before  half  ths^rocefs 
is  over,  all  his  fpirit  will  evaporate.  Nor  would  the  odes  of 
Akenfide  bear  decompofition  without  confiderable  injury.  It  is 
evident,  from  Ennius's  line,  that  the  profopopeia  was,  in  Ho- 
race's opinion,  the  very  effence  of  poetry.  With  a  view  to 
this  opinion,  we  advife  the  cenfurers  of  Gray  (fince  they  have 
always  appealed  to  the  canons  of  the  Venufian  critic)  to  call 
down  the  imperfonated  beings  from  Gray's  ethereal  region: 
and  we  c^hallenge  them  to  produce  images  more  natural  or  more 
claffical  from  all  the  poetical  world.  *  The  Progrefs  of  Poetry^ 
and  *  The  Bardy  are  the  moft  obnoxious^  it  feems,  to  the  hy- 
percritical tribe.  But,  in  thefe  fublime  poems,  the  flighteft 
deviation  from  the  truth  of  nature  hath  never  been  detedled. 
EveYy  figure,  and  every  group,  though  at  firft  indiftindl  to  the 
unpoetical  eye,  grow  more  and  m®re  luminous,  in  profjortioij 
as  they  are  exammed  and  criticifed*.  And  if  the  claffics  be 
faultlefs,  as  thefe  cenfurers  maintain,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  find  any  d^k^  in  Gray,  flis  odes  run  in  the  fame 
ftrain  as  thofe  of  Pindar.  The  fineft  images  in  Pindar's  Ad- 
drefs  to  his  Lyre  are  tranfplanted  into  *  The  Progrefs  of  Poetry,* 
And  it  is  fingular  and  laughable  enough,  that  many  paflages  in 
our  poet,  which  have  raifed  a  fenfelefs  clamour  among  gramma* 
•rians  and  pedants,  becaufe  (as  thefe  critics  fay)  they  are  un- 
claflical,  hav^  been  proved  by  a  late  elegant  and  ingenious  editor  » 
of  Gray,  to  be  literal  tranflations  from  the  claffics  ! 

Let  no  man,^  therefore,  dare  in  future  to  reje£l  Gray  becaufe 
he  is  unnatural \  fince  the  lofty  flights  of  genius,  though  above 
the  reach  of  the  vulgar,  are  ftriftly  confiftent  with  nature.  Nor 
let  any  fcholar  be  fo  propofteroufly  wild  as  to  condemn  thi^  di- 
vine bard,  becaufe  he  is  unclajftcal\  fince  he  is  fanftipned  by 
the  very  writers  for  whom,  perhaps,  the  pedantic  enemy  of  our 
poet  has  conceived  a  ftupid  veneration. 

This  far  we  have  premif^d  with  the  view  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  reception  of  Mr,  Whitehoufe's  Odes,  which 
muft  be  claflTed  among  the  fublime,  not  the  beautiful.  We  here, 
indeed,  recognife  both  the  fpirit  and  the  manner  of  Gray. 

The  work  contains  ten  ode^.  The  ode  to  *  Poetical  Enthu- 
*  fiafm'  is  nobly  conceived.  It  has  a  grandeur  of  phrafeology, 
a  magnificence  of  imagery,  that  *  delights  and  chills!'  But 
poflibly  that  fwelling  diftion,  thofe  brilliant  perfonifications, 
which  we  deem  *  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven,'  may  to 
foa>e  j^ppear  the  exuberance  of  a  youthful  fancy  running  riot 
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with  language.  A  few  paffages,  we  confe6,  might  be  lopt  off 
as  cxcrefcences ;  but  a  little  redundance  is  more  confonant  witi^ 
the  ode,  than  a  nice  precifion  of  phrafe.  From  the  *  Ode  to 
«  Ambition*  we  (hall  cxtrad  the  eighth  ftanza,  as  not  cxaiily 
meeting  our  approbation  in  regard  to  the  rhymes— though,  for 
its  awful  paufes,  it  is  much  to  be  admired : 

«  Yet  know,  yc  impious^  know  ye  coward  band. 

That  Jove  will  one  day  wake  in  wrath :  his  eye     ^ 

Sleeps  not,  but  marks  the  outrage ;  ar>d  his  hand 

Is  raifed  to  launch  the  thunder !     Though  ye  darej, 

And,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  profane 

Each  hallow 'd  right  to  freedom  dear. 

And,  deaf  to  nature's  powerful  call, 

Infult  the  pleadings  of  humanity. 

Yet  in  fome  fecret  moments  ycjhall  hear 

A  voice  that  jj&/?// your  fl5uls  appal, 

A  voice  of  dreadful  note,  that  cries  '  ifwi^ref* 

The  adverfe  heavens  portentous  frown ; 

The  earth  is  mov'd  beneath ; 

Woe-fraught  events,  and  fearful  bodings  ftrange, 

Pojp/s  men*s  minds,  and  new-fledg'd  rumours  breath 

InteiUne  broil,  and  fublunary  change. 

With  matiy  a  dark  unperpetrated  crime; 

While,  fuited  to  the  dangerous  time, 

Hooii'ivmk* 4^  revolt  pales  o'er  the  iickly  qrown 

Of  princes.     On  this  nether  ball 

Evil  and  good  altematetfway. 

And  they  that  rife,  and  they  that  fall. 

But  Fate's  immutable  decree  obey. 

Mere  valTals  of  Heaven's  will,  and  creatures  of  a  day.^ 

This  ftanza^  from  the  diftance  and  irregularity  of  the  rhyming 
founds,  and  the  points  in  the  middle  of  lines,  produces  all  the 
cfFeft  of  blank  verfe.  But  the  points  give  a  folemn  air  to  the 
whole.  We  onlv  wifli  that  the  rhymes  had  been  differently 
managed.  We  mould  not  omit,  that  the  fentiment  is  truly 
great.  The  odes  '  To  Sleep'  are  not  in  Mr.  Whitehoufe's  beft 
manner.  It  is  only  in  the  fchool  of  Milton  that  our  poet  fuc- 
ceeds.  In  praife  of  the  *  Ode  to  War,'  fcarce  enough  can  be 
fdid  J  but  our  readers  (ball  judge  of  it  themfelves ; 

I. 

*  Dread  offspring  of  Tartarean  birth, 
Whofe  nodding  creft  is  ftain'd  with  gore; 
Whom,  to  fome  giant  fon  of  earth. 
Strife,  in  flrong  pangs  of  childbed,  bprei 
O  War  f  iit^rce  monfter,  homicide. 
Who  marched  on  with  hideous  ftride. 
Shaking  thy  fpear  dilliliing  blood: 
Bcllona  thsc,  in  angry  mood. 

Taught 
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iTauglit  {Troud  ambition's  fpoils  to  win, 

Jkidfl  the  loud  confliding  din 

Of  arms,  where  difcord's  gorgon-Featur'd  form 

High  ihakes  her  flaming  torch  amidfi  the  martial  florm« 

IL 
Stern  god !  wolf-hearted  and  accurft, 
Fofter'd  by  power,  by  rapine  nurft, 
Oppreflion  ever  in  thy  train,  , 

For,  haplefs  man  prepares  her  chain : 
A  thoufand  vulture  forms  beiide 
Stalk  on  before  thee;  bloated  pride. 
Thick  ey'd  revenge,  his  foul  on  fire. 
And  flaughter  \ixzz.t.hing  \\\x^2X^nings  dire. 
Tumult  and  rage,  and  fury  fell, 
.  And  cruelty,  the  imp  of  hell. 
Her  heart  of  adamant!  and  arm'd  her  hand 
'      With  iron  hooks  and  cords,  and  dcfolation'$  brand. 

IIL 

There,  where  the  battle  loudeft  roars, 

AVhere  wide  the  impurpled  deluge  pours. 

And  ghaflly  death,  his  thoufands  flain. 

Whirls  his  fw.ft  chariot  o'er  the  plain, 

Kapt  in  wild  horror's  frantic  fit, 

Midft  the  dire  fcene  thou  lov'ft  to  fit. 

To  catch  fonie  wretch's  patting  iigh. 

To  mark  the  dimly  glazing  eye. 

The  face  into  contortions  thrown, 

Convulfed — the  deep,  deep-lengthening  groan. 

The  frequent  fob,  the  agonifing  fmait. 

And  nature's  dread  releafe,  the  pang  that  ren^s  ibc  hearU 

IV. 

Avaunt  from  Albion's  ifle !  nor  there 

Thy  arms  and  maddening  car  prepare. 

Nor  bid  thy  crimfon  banners  fly 

Terrific  throiugh  the  troubled  Iky ; 

But  flay  thee  in  thy  wild  career ; 

Lay  by  thy  glittering  fhield  and  fpear, 

Thy  polilh'd  cafque,  and  ncdding  creft. 

And  let  thy  fable  Heeds  have  reft : 

At  length,  the  work  of  flaughter  clofc. 

And  give  to  Europe's  fons  repofe. 

Bid  the  hoarfe  clangors  of  the  trumpet  ceafe, 

And  fmooth  thy  wrinkled  front  to  meet  the  fmiles  of  peace* 

The  fixth  ode,  *  To  Horror/  is  written  with  the  fame  ani- 
mation as  the  preceding  i  but  thefeventh,  lamenting  a  favourite 
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parrot,  reminds  us  of  Grav's  elegant  ftanzas  on  a  Cmilar'  occa« 
fion,  very  much  to  the  autoor's  difadvantage.  Nor  do  we  relUh 
the  eighth  ode,  *  To  Beauty.*  It  is  deficient  io^eafe;  it  wants 
the  graceful  negligence  of  Horace— the  tender  delicacy  of  Ca- 
tullus.  Mr.  Whitehoufe*s  poetry  is  not  fuited  to  light  fubjedb  ; 
it  is  grave — it  is  majeftic — witnefe  the  ninth  and  tenth  odes, 
•  To  Truth,'  and  <  To  Juftice/ 

In  (hort,  our  author's  is  by  no  means  a  verfatile  genius.  It 
ftron^ly  points  to  the  fublime ;  but  has  feldom  the  fiighteft  in« 
clination  to  the  beautiful.  This  circumftance,  as  it  illuftrates 
our  introductory  remarks,  (hews  the  juftnefs  of  our  preconcep- 
tions with  refpeft  to  the  two  dtftinti  fpecies  of  lyrical  com- 
pofition. 

I'  I.  .11..  .  ■       .      ..  y^ 

Art.  XXII.  The  Parljwn ;  or^  Genuine  Anecdotes  cf  diftin* 
guijhed  and  noble  Chara^ers,  In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  446. 
]2mo.  5s.  London:  prmted  for  W.  Lane,  at  the  Minerva 
Prefs,  Leadenhall-Street.     1794- 

npHIS  novel  is  evidently  the  ftory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
-■-  and  his  family.  It  does  not  create  much  intereft;  but  we 
can  fuppofe  many  of  the  anecdotes  to  be  (as  mentioned  in  the 
title  page)  genuine.  The  ftory  of  Laura  is  that  of  a  young 
lady  educated  in  the  famrly  of  the  Duke,  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  his  daughter,  bhe  is  here  reprefented  as  the  daughter 
of  the  Prince  de  Lambalje,  who  was  brother  to  the  Duchefs  of 
Orleans,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  ftolen,  when  a  child,  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  Duke,  in  order  that  (he  might  not  (hare  with 
the  Duchefs  the  large  fortune  of  her  father,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thievre ;  and  alfo  that,  upon  his  difagreeroent  with  the  Duchefs, 
be  meditated  a  divorce,  and  then  purpofed  to  marry  Laura  him- 
fclf,  and  fo  totally  to  deprive  the  Duchefs  of  her  property, 
Madame  Sllleri  is  made  the  confidante  and  agent  of  this  man, 
whpfe  crimes  have  been  of  fuch  enormity,  that  it  is  hardly  poffi- 
ble  to  relate  one  of  vdiich  he  might  not  be  thoue;ht  capable. 
This,  with  a  little  love  ftory,  makes  up  the  plot.  It  may  ferve 
to  amufe  thofc  who  are  fond  of  lecret  hiftory. 


Art.  XXIII.  Count  Rodericks  Caflle ; .  or,  Gothic  Times :  a 
Tale*  In  Two  Volumes,  pp.  470.  i2mo.  5s.  London: 
printed  for  W.  Lane,  at  the  Minerva  Prefs,  Leadenhall- 
Street.    1794* 

THIS  novel  feems  almoft  incomprehenfible.     If  contains  a 
continued  fcene  of  terror^,  battles,  and  efcapes  j   fubter- 
rineous  vault^  and  m^n  in  irons  3  and  ladies  in  diftreis.    There 

have 
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tare  been  fo  many  fuch  caftles  in  the  air,  that  thi$  Is  by  no 
means  new.  It  feems  to  be  the  intention  of  many  of  the  no- 
velifts  of  the  prefent  day,  as  well  as  of  former  times,  to  outdo 
each  other  in  the  marvellous  at  any  expence  of  probability. 


Art.  XXIV.  The  Wedding  Day\  a  Comedy.  In  Two  Aau 
As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal^  DruryLane.  By  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  pp.  44.  8vo.  is.  6d.  London:  printed  for  G* 
G.  and  J.  Robinfon,  Paternofter-Row.     I794« 

•TpHIS  comedy  opens  on  the  wedding-day  of  Sir  Adam  Con- 

A    teft,  whofe  own  words  in  his  firft  fpeech  will  beft  defcribe 

him.     *  Nothing  is  fo  provoking  as  to  be  in  a  fituation  where 

^  one  is  expe£ied  to  be  merry — it  is  like  being -aflced  in  com- 

*  pany  to  tell  a  good  ftory,  and  be  entertaining ;  and  then  you 
'  are  fure  to  be  duller  than  ever  you  were  in  your  life.     Now, 

*  notwithftanding  this  is  my  wedding-day,  lam  in  fuch  ablefled 

*  humour,  that  I  fhould  like  to  make  every  perfon's  life  in  this 

*  boufe  a  burthen  to  them.     But  I  won't  [firuggling  with  him^ 

*  felf] — No,  I  won't. — What  a  continual  combat  is  mine !  To 

*  feel  a  perpetual  tendency  to  every  vice,  and  to  poffefs  no  on« 

*  laudable  quality,  but  that  of  a  determination  to  overcome  aH 

*  my  temptations.    I  am  ftrongly  impelled  to  violent  anger,  and 

*  yet  I  have  the  refolution  to  be  a  calm,  peaceable  man — I  am 

*  inclined  to  fufpicion,  yet  I  conquer  it^  and  zvill  place  confi- 

*  dence  in  others— I  am  difpofed  to  malice,  yet  I  conftantly  get 

*  the  better  of.it — I  am  addicted  to  love,  yet  I— No,  hold  I— 

*  there  I  muft  flop — that  is  a  failing  which  always  did  get  the 

*  better  of  me.  Behold  an*  inftance  of  it.' — This  is  the  en- 
trance of  Lady  Conteft,  who  is  a  very  young  bride,  as  Sif' 
Adam  is  a  very  old  bridegroom ;  he  having  parted  from  his  firft 
wife  fourteen  years  before  at  fea  in  a  ftorm.  He  had  come  off 
in  the  long-boat,  -and  left  hi§  lady  in  the  (hip,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  was  loft.  He  is  continually  telling  his  young  bride  of  his 
firft  wife,  and  has  much  trouble  to  keep  his  temper  at  fome  an- 
Twers  fee  gives  him,  in  perfe<El:  fimplicity,  but  which  feenj  to 
flgnify  that  fee  thinks  him  rather  too  old  an  huftand.  On  this 
joyful  day  Sir  Adam's  firft  wife  arrives,  accompanied  by  the 
mother  of  his  fecond,  who  has  alfo  been  fome  time  abroad,  and 
has  met  at  Florence  the  fon  of  Sir  Adam,  whofe  heart  fee  has 
gained,  and  they  now  hope  for  the  confent  of  Sir  Adam  to  their 
union.  The  firft  Lady  Conteft  introduces  herfelf  to  the  fecond, 
and  fays,  on  receiving  an  anfwer  to  her  queftion,  whether  fee 
is  Sir  Adam's  wife,  '  There  is  then,  Lady  Conteft,  a  very  ma- 
^  terial  circumftancc  in  my  life  that  I  wife  to  reveal  to  you, 

'  and 
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*  and  to  receive  from  you  advice  bow  to  aft,  rather  than,  b^ 

*  confiding  in  the  judgment  of  any  of  my  own  family,  be  flat* 

*  tered  by  their  partiality  into  a  bldmeable  fyflem  of  conduft. 

*  Such  is  the  nature  of  my  prefent  errand  to  you :  but,  to  mf 

*  great  furprife*  I  find  you  very  young/  She  then  informs  her 
of  the  circumftance  which  Ihe  fuppofes  will  render  her  mifer- 
able  for  the  reft  of  her  life.  On  the  contrary,  being  informed 
that  Sir  Adam's  firft  wife  is  before  her,  (he  tells  her  that  flic 
don't  know  any  body  on  earth  flie  (hould  be  happier  to  fee. 
She  embraces  her  repeatedly ;  upon  which  the  firft  wife  retires, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  fecond  to  inform  Sir  Adam.  This  fht 
fancies  will  be  joyful  news  to  him,  but  finds  that  he  does  ndt 
receive  it  as  fhe  expeded.  At  length  he  gets  the  better  of  His 
weaknefs,  and  determines  to  exert  his  power  over  himfelf,  and 
do  juftice  to  his  firft  wife  by  parting  with  his  fecond.  Juft  at 
this  time  arrives  Sir  Adam's  fon,  leading  in  the  mother  of  hi^ 
young  bride,  in  order  to  obtain  his  father's  confent  to  their 
union.  This  creates  a  laugh.  The  piece  concludes  with  Ladjr 
Corrteft*s  declaring  that  her  next  hulbandftiall  be  of  her  owh 
agej  but  that  he  ihall  poifefs  Sir  Adam's  principles  of  honour. 


This  comedy  is  much  indebted  to  a  fimple  fong,  which  is 
rendered  extremely  inteiefting  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  whofe  ftyle  of  finging  thofe  ditties  of  our  grand- 
mothers is,  like  her  adting,  not  to  be  excelled.  The  fituations 
in  this  little  piece  are  whimfical,  and  the  charafters  are  fup- 
ported  in  our  authorefs's  ufual  ftyle  of  excellence* 


ADDENDA. 

Prices  of  Books  omitted  in  former  Numbers.- 

Ferifhta's  Hiftory  of  the  Dekkan,  2I.  2s.  in  boards. 
Britifh  India  analy fed,   i8s.  ir^boards. 
Roman  Portraits^  li.  7s.  in  boards. 
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NATIONAL        AFFAIRS 
for      NOVEMBER      1794. 

FRANCE. 

tT  is  a  common  thing  for  kings,  minifters  of  ftate,  and  whoft 
•*■  parties  of  men,  when  they  come  into  the  poffeflion  of  power, 
in  their  conduct,  to  depart  as  widely  as  poflible  from  that  of  thofc 
whom  they  have  fupplanted.  May  we  not  aibribe,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  this  principle,  that  return  towards  juftice,  moderation, 
and  humanity,  which  has  aufpicioufly  been  diiplayed  in  the  pre- 
ient  month  by  the  ruling  powers  of  France  to  what  may  be 
called  their  ftate  prifoners,  as  well  as  their  priioners  of  war  ?  and 
in  the  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  make  fome 
examples  of  thofe  wretched  airaffins  that  difgraced  the  name  of 
frenchmen,  and  rendered  the  adminiftration  of  R  befpierre  an 
pbje£l  of  horror?  But  chis  reflux  in  the  national  fpirit  of  our 
neighbours  is,  no  doubt,  in  pait  owing  to  their  rap.d  fucceflef, 
in  all  quarters,  which  have  removed  thofe  internal  terrors  that 
firO:  introduced  thofe  atrocious  praflices  which  the  tyrant  feemed 
to  have  a  pleafure  in  continuing.  The  generous  and  brave  are 
merciful.  The  timid  and  cowardly  are  cruel,  becaufe  they  can 
pever  believe  themfelves  to  be  out  of  danger.  Succefs  infpires 
courage,  courage  an  elevation  of  mind,  nearly  allied  to  fenfi- 
bility  and  fympathy  of  temper.  Bat  it  may  be  queftioned  if  this 
return  of  the  fentiments  of  humanity  be  fo  certain  a  fymptom  of 
approaching  peace  as  by  fome  of  our  daily  writers  fcems  to  be 
fuppofcd.— -It  may  be,  or  become  more  and  more  their  fyftem, 
like  the  Romans,  on  the  one  hand  parcere  subjectis;  and 
on  the  other  debellare  superbos.— It  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  French  republic,  fanguine  by  nature,  and  elated  by 
pfofperous  circumftances,  ^ill  not  grant  peace,  fhall  we  fay,  or 
accept  it,  on  any  terms  to  which  the  allies  could  in  honour  or 
.  fafety  accede.  After  overrunning  Navarre,  and  inveftin^  Pam- 
peluna;  after  conquering  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  opening  a  pallage  into  Holland  and  into  Germany,  by  the 
reduction  of  Bois-le-Duc,  Grave,  Nimeguen,  and  Maeftricht, 
will  they  confent  to  a  mutual  reftoration  of  places  taken  in  the 
war?  Will  they  abandon  the  fplendid  objecl,  now,  as  they 
imagine,  within  their  grafp,  a  natural  and  a  noble  barri^  on  the 
caftern  fide^  of  the  French  empire  ? 

It  would  be  an  indignity  donet^o  moral  law,  .and  a  fpecies  of 

impiety  towards  Providence,  to  affirm  that  the  fuccefles  of  the 
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French  are  due  to  a  caufe  which,  in  tbeir  hands,  has  been  ful- 
lied  by  fo  much  dirt  and  blood.  They  are,  however,  the  natu- 
ral refult  of  the  energy  of  paffion  uniting  and  propelling  the 
greateft  nation  on  earth,  and  of  genius  both  in  politics  and  war» 
unoppofed  by  equal  energy  and  union,  and  equal  genius  in  poli- 
tics or  war,  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  allies*  The  total  abdicatioa 
of  philofophy  by  our  own  cabinet  we  have  had  occafion  fre- 
quently to  deplore*;  nor  do  our  German  and  Dutch  allies 
appear  to  be  a  whit  wifer  than  we  are.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  is  conduced  on  any  principle, 
or  comprehenfive  fyftem,  that  might,  by  comprehending  or  fup- 
pofing,  control  particular^  accidents.  We  ftrike  about  us  like 
madmen,  any  where,  and  any  how,  without  any  other  confidef-^ 
ation  than  how  to  provide  frefh  armies.  To  general  maxims 
we  have  not  paid  any  regard.  Wc  will  endeavour  to  explaia 
what  we  mean  by  an  example  or  two. — Previoufly  to  the  uinler- 
taking  of  the  war  it  was  to  be  confidered,  whether  we  might  not 
raife  a  fpirit  that  we  could  not  quiet;  and  provoke  an  enemy 
whom  we  could  not  fubdue.  The  danger  of  roufing  the  Frencti 
nation  to  a  coUedion  of  all  their  energies,  and  converting  them 
into  a  military  republic,  was  pointed  out  by  one  writer  f;  and 
it  wasdem^nflrated  by  another  J,  *  that,  in  the  prefent  equally 

*  difFufi?d  knowledge  of  all  the  fcientific  and  praSical  branches 

*  of  the  military  art,  no  aflemblage  of  detached  armies  from  difr- 

*  fcrent  ftatcs  can  penetrate,  conquer,  and  reduce  to  fubmiffion, 

*  an  armed  nation  of  the  fize  and  population  of  France.' — Now, 
the  propriety  and  wifdom  of  thefe  pofitions  may,  perhaps,  in  the 
midft  of  piarty  paffions,  be  controverted,  although  the  former  i« 
verified,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  events,  and  the  latter  too  proba- 
bly foon  to  be  fo.  But,  by  the  inftances  of  thefe  two  general 
queftions,  we  fufEciently  illuftiate  our  meaning,  when  we  affert, 
that  the  prefent  adminiftration  have  buried  themfelves  under  the 
ruins  of  blind  empiricifm  and ,  temporary  expedients,  inftead  of 
afcending  thofe  heights  of  moral  and  political  fcience,  raifed  on 
the  bafis  of  hiftory  and  human  nature,  from  whence  they  might 
have  a  profpeil  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  all  their  pofts,  and  be 
thereby  enabled  to  take  their  meafures  accordingly.  The 
French,  in  the  profecution  of  their  objeft,  take  a  wide  raiige, 
and  call  to  their  aid  all  that  is  prefented  to  the  moft  enlightened 
minds  by  natural  and  by  moral  philofophy*     In  making  war  they 

'»■  '  ■"     I'    .1    ■  .11^.  I  I  I       ,  I    III!  I  I     I  ;  I      I     ■■        I  I       I 

•  See  particularly  the  political  appendix  to  this  Review  for  April 
lall;  and  our  obfervations,  in  the  fame  Number,  on  Colonel  Mac- 
Leod's Confi derations  on  real  and  falfe  Alarnas. 

+  Id  ihe  Morning  Chronicle,  under  the  name  of  A  Calm  Obferver, 

X  Colonel  Norman  Macleod. 

fend 
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fend  up  balloons,  which  are  attached  to  the  ground  by  cords/ 
with  aeronauts  fkilled  in  taSics,  who  view  the  pofition  of  the 
«TOund  and  fituatioh  of  the  enemy's  forces,  take  plans,  give  in- 
^rmation  by  fignals,  or  by  dropping  papers  5  and  by  this  means 
cotemporaneous  attacks  are  made  in  different  places.  In  the 
perfeftion  and  ufe  of  the  Telegraphe  the  Engllfh  will  foon  be 
their  equals*  We  have  not  yet,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
war,  Ihewn  ourfelves  equal  in  the  military  art.  'Their  calcula- 
tions have  been  more  juft  than  thofe  of  the  confederates,  their 
combinations  more  happy,  their  meafures  more  prompt  and  de- 
ciiive;  In  political  addrefs,  too,  and  negociation,  their  dexterity 
is  well  known.  While  they  ufe  force  in  the  field,  they  carry  en 
a  kind  of  fpiritual  warfare  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  times,  the  afpeft  of  the  political  horizon,  is  ftill 
changing ;  and  as  knowledge  and  the  intercourfe  of  minds  is 
more  and  more  advanced,  it  would  feem  that  changes  are  greater 
arid  more  and  more  rapid.  It  is  only  fublime  genius  that  can 
devife  meafures  proper  in  new  and  unheard-of  fituations. 

The  allies,  when  they  formed  the  league  of  Pi/nitZy  fuppofed 
that  the  wealth  of  the  commercial  members  of  that  affociation, 
and  the  foldiers  of  Germany,  would  make  the  reduftion  of  the 
French  revolutionifts  a  matter  of  certainty.  They  made  no 
allowance  for  the  energy  of  paffion,  the  contrivance  of  neceffity, 
and  the  perfeverance  of  deeply- rooted  opinion  !  It  is  faid  that 
experience  teaches  fools :  but  experience  does  not  teach  princes 
and  ftatefmen  5  therefore  princes  and  ftatefmen  are  not  fools. 
With  the  recent  emancipation  of  America  before  their  eyes  they 
did  not  forefee  the  difficulties  that  mufl  arife  from  an  attack  oa 
France.  An  enlightened,  as  well  as  a  moft  candid  and  impartial 
biftorian,  although  he  had  borne  arms  againft  the  revolted  Ame- 
ricans, on  a  general  retrofpeft  of  the  American  war,  makes, 
among  others,  the  following  reflexions:  *  While  the;  natural 

*  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  Great  Britain  were  embarraflcd  and  en- 

*  cumbered  with  the  difadvantages  and  errors  now  enumerared, 

*  the  Americans,  in  fpitc  of  a  thoufand  difficulties  and  wants, 

*  by  the  energy  of  liberty,  the  contrivance  of  neceffity,  and  the 

*  great  advantages  arifing  from  the  pofleffion  of  the  country, 
«  ultimately  attained  their  objeft.      The  American  generals, 

*  having  the  bulk  of  the  people  on  their  fide,  were  made  ac- 
«  quainted  with  every  movement  of  the  Britifh  army,  and  en- 

<  abled,  for  the  tooft  part,  to  penetrate  their  dcfigns.    To  obtain 

<  intelligence,  on  which  fo  much  depends,  was  to  the  Britifh 

<  commanders  a  matter  of  proportionable  difficulty.    The  Ame- 

*  ricans  had  neither  money  nor  credit ;  but  they  learned  to  ftand 
^  in  need  of  only  a  few  things ;  to  be  contented  with  the  fmal^ 
'  allowance  that  nature  requires  ^  to  fufFer  as  well  as  to  a£^. 

6  «  Their 
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*  Their  councilsy  animaccd  by  liberty,  under  die  moft  dSftreffn^ 

*  circumfiances,  took  a  grand  and  high-fpirited  courfe>  and  they 

*  were  finally  triumphant/ — The  lame  philofophical  poliiician^ 
on  the  fame  occafion,  obferves  that,  *  had  the  meafures  adopted 

*  by  Britain  been  adopted  in  time,  perhaps  they  would  not  have 

*  been  adopted  in  vain.     Her  conceflions,  as  well  as  her  arma- 
^  ments,  were  always  too  late.     Earlier  conceffion,  or  an  earlier 

*  application  of  that  mighty  force  which  was  at  the  difpofal  ef 

*  the  commanders  in  chief  in  1777,  might  peihap$  have  pre* 

*  vented  or  quaflied  the  revolution*/ 

The  prefent  war  was  entered  on  rather  ra^ly  f ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  faid  on  this  head,  it  is  urged,  with  at  leaft  equal 
plaufibility,  that  Great  Britain  might  have  got  out  of  the  fcrape 
with  honour  after  the  retreat  of  Dumourier  from  the  United 
Provinces  :  and,  with  ftill  greater  certainty,  that  the  war,  on  the 
part  of  the  alle?,  has  been  moft  miferably  conduced.  But,  finco 
wh^t  has  pad  cannot  be  recalled,  the  queftion  is,  what  is  now 
to  be  done?  Undoubtedly  all  Europe  Oiould  unite  in  order  to 
repVefs  the  French  within  their  own  territories ;  otherwifc  their 
thirft  for  territorial  conqueft,  their  gaio-mania^  will  increafe. 

About  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  more  than  three 
hundred  thoufand  men,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  forfaking  their  own  country  on  the  (bores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, went  in  fearch  of  plunder  and  glory.  They  attacked  and 
fubdued  whatever  people  they  found  in  their  paflage  \  and,  as 
they  met  with  no  refiftance,  refolved  to  pu(h  their  conquefts 
farther.  Their  career  was  not  to  be  ftopt  by  any  thing  lefe  than 
the  political  and  martial  courage  of  the  Romans.  They  fentan 
ifmbafly  to  the  Romans,  to  offer  them  their  fervices,  on  the 
condition  that  they  would  give  them  lands  to  cultivate.  Biit^ 
although  the  confternation  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  had 
raifed  in  Italy  and  at  Rome  was  extreme,  the  fenate,  too  prudent 
t0  enter  into  any  kind  of  accommodation  with  fuch  dangerous 
enemies,  returned  to  their  demand  a  dire(^  rcfufal.  War  en- 
fued,  and  the  barbarians  were  conquered,  and  alnaoft  entiidy 
cut  off  by  the  Roman  Marius.  But  had  the  Roman  fenate 
attempted  to  footh  and  quiet  the  Cimbri  by  territorial  concef- 
fions,  either  in  Gaul  or  Spain,  Italy  too  muft  by  and  by  have 
become  the  prey  of  rapacity  only  inflamed  by  gratification.  Ger- 
many is  now,  as  ItaW  at  the  time  of  the  Cinnbric  migration,  the 
nioft  warlike  of  the  European  nations.  Where,  fince  the  death 
of  Fr£D£|iic  the  Great  of  Pruflia,  (hall  we  find  a  Marius? 

♦  Sec  Mr.  Stedman's  Hiflory  of  the  American  War,  Vol.  II. 
p,  448—9. 

t  The  French,  indeed,  menaced  tbeir  neighbours ;  but  their  neigh- 
bours firft  menaced  them  by  the  treaiy  of  hilniiz. 

SPAIN. 
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SPAIN. 

The  French  arras  have  overrun  Navarre,  and  perhaps,  by 
'this  time,  reduced  the  rich  city  of  Pampeluna.  But  the  Spa- 
niards conduct  themfelves  with  dignity  and  firranefs :  nor  is  there 
a  doubt  but,  with  the  advantage  of  a  ftrong  natural  barrier,  they 
will  be  able  to  defend  their  country.  As  the  invafion  of  the 
Germans  roufed  and  united  the  French  in  the  caufe  of  freedom, 
fo  the  invafion  of  the  French  may  animate  and  uiiite  the 
Spaniards  in  that  of  religion  and  the  cuftoms  of  Spain. 

ITALY. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  it  is  faid,  has  acknowledged 
tbe  French  republic.  This  rpeafure,  we  may  prefume,  is  not 
taken  without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 

GERMANY. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  made  a  feparate  peace  with  the 
French,  with  whoni  he  has  long  had  a  good  underftanding,  and 
recalled  Kis  troops  from  the  Rhine  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  lit 
the  diet  of  the  epipire  at  Ratifbon,  it  has  been  refolved,  pretty 
vnanimoufly,  by  the  different  dates  and  princes,  to  furnifli  ex- 
traordinary fupplies  for  carrying  on  the  war,  if  neceflary^  with 
vigour.  But  this  was  followed  by  a  motion  for  fetiing  on  foot 
a  negociation  for  peace. 

POLAND. 

.  The  Poles,  worthy  of  freedom,  and  capable  of  regulated 
liberty,  are  opprefled  and  abandoned,  it  would  feem,  by  God  and 
man.  Kosciusko  is  wounded  and  ip  confinement.  Warfaw, 
if  not  reduced,  is  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  by  the  Ruffians, 
who  are  but  too  fuccefsful  in  advancing  theftandard  of  tyranny^ 
an^  cruihing  the  buds  cf  freedom. 

TURKEY. 

By  all  accounts  great  military  and  naval  preparations  are  go- 
ing on  at  Conftantinople.  Perhaps  the  TUrks  will  yet  fuccour 
the  Poles.  They  would  probably  have  done  it  before,  if  we  had 
encouraged  them  to  do  fo.  But  our  cabinet,  no  doubt,  had  re- 
fpeft  for  our  good  ally  the  King  of  Pruffia. 

RUSSIA. 

The  ambition  of  Ruflia,  inflamed  by  fuccefs,  no  doubt,  pointy. 
to  the  fubjugation  not  only  of  Turkey,  but  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  fo  glorious  an 
arrondijfement  would  contribute  to  the  ftability  of  the  Ruffian 
empire.  It  would  bring  the  fenfibility  of  that  empire  to  extre- 
mities more  acctflible  and  more  vulnerable  than  its  prefent 
boundariesc 

DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

The  Danes  and  Swedes,  in  conjun6^ion  with  the  Americans, 
are  likely  to1)ecome  the  mediators,  and  in  fomc  d^reo,  no  doubt, 
the  arbiters  of  peace  in  Europe. 

NETHERLAND5, 
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NETHEl^tANDS.. 

The  United  Provinces  are  in'  the  utmoft  danger  of  fading 
wholly  vender  the  power  of  France.  Yet  is  the/e  ftill  ia  pojfi- 
bility  of  warding  off  that  blow,  if  the  Dutch  nation  could  be 
roufed  and  united  in  arms ;  if  it  were  poffible  to  awiken  in  their 
breafts  that  amorpatriay  that  fond  love  of  FADBR-land  that  ani- 
mated their  anccftors  to  make  head,  with  glorious  fuccefs,  againft 
the  Auftrians  and  Spaniards,  united  by  a  family  compa<9i,  proud 
in  military  renown,  and  affluent  in  the  wealth  of  a  newly-difco- 
yered  world.  The.  narrow  defile,  called  the  Grebj  prefents.  u> 
the  Batavians  a  fhermopyla:  will  the  circumftances  of  the  times 
produce  a  Lebnidas  ? — The  head  quarters  of  the  Duke. of  Yorfc 
are  ftill  -at  Arnheim,  the  capital  of  Guelderland.  Its  future 
movements  will  depend  on  contingencies.  If  the  Dutch  (hail 
coaknt  to  the  meafure.of  breaking  down  their  iea-dyk^>  ^eo, 
the  Duke  will  probably  fall  back  on  Utrecht,  and  from  thence, 
|f  ncccflary,  to  Amfterdam.  If  not,  then,  we  fuppofe,  the  Britilh. 
army  will  endeavour,  in  tinrte,  to  retreat  into  Germany.  Public 
fpirit  flee^  away  from  Holland,  aod  leaves  behind  otthing  but- 
;mxiety  for  individual -fccurity.  ,. .  ^ 

.    ..     t  GREAT.  BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND*  '    '   ' 

The  ACQUITTAL  of  the  Jlate  prifoners,. Hardy  and  Mr.  Hornc^ 
Tooke,  has  proved  the  unrivialled  excellence  of  the  cpnftitutioa 
and  laws  of  England,  and  given  general  and  lively  fatisfa^tioru 
The  ccnduft  ana  deportment  of  Mr..  Tooke,  throughout  the 
jtfial,  difplayed  the  hrgheft  talents  as  well  as  fortitude.  It  is  a 
gioriotis  poHtiaJ  and  civil  conftitution  that  can  form  fuch  a 
Ipirit.^  -The  trial  and  acquittal  of  thofe  men  exhibited  a  mai%^ 
^orious  fpcdbcle  than  Lord  Hope's  naval,  vidlory;  ^though  ^^t 
was  brilliant  and  decifive.  While  our  free  conftitution  is  pr^- 
ferved,-  railitary  energy  will  never,  on  necefiary  occafions,:  bt^ 
wantii^.  Yet  th  s  trial  is,  in  fome  refpe(2s,.  unfortunate:  it 
teaches  the  people  how  far  they  may  go  on  to  afTpciate,  and  to 
arm  too,  with  perfefl  fafety ;  and  it  has  thrown  a  degree  of  ridi<^ 
cule  on  miniftry,  and  lowered  the  high«ame  of  Pitt  confidep* 
ably  in  the-public  eftimation. 

This  ACQUITTAL  Will  not  be  without  its  effe£ls  abroad.  What 
will  the  French  think  of  it  ?  Men  of  reflexion  will  con\:hids^ 
that  the  conftitiitfon  muft  have  fomcthing  good  and  found  in  it 
that  can  thus  Ihield  the  meaneft  individual  from  mini^erlal - 
power  afxd  vengeance;  but  others,  that  the  people  pf  England 
are  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  with  themfelves.  : 

In  thefe  difficult,  dangerous,  and  alarming  times,  when  no* 

"thing can  be  announced,  the  Meeting  of  Parliament  has^ 

been  farther  prorogued  to  the  30th  of  December.  ,    .- 

f^  Communications  for  The  rENCLi^H  Review  an  refuejied  » 
hf  ftni  to  H.  Murray,  No.  52,  Fleet-ftreet,  London  ;  tfW  T. 
Duncan,  Bookfeller,  Edinburgh  ;  mihen  Suhfcribers  for  $^$MoHthly^ 
Fgrjormana  an  re/ffa/ulhf  difind  to  givt  in  tbfir  Namis% 
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Art.  t.  The  HiJIory  of  De'VonJhire.  In  'three  t^otumis.  ^f 
the  Rev.  Richard  Polv^hele^  of  Poiwhele,  in  Cornwall^  and  late 
of  Chriji  Churchy  Oxford.  FoL  II.  4to.  2I.  as.  Caddie 
Londpn,  1793* 

[  Concluded  from  our  Number  for  OsioUr.  ] 

TTAVlNG  exhibited  a  few  fpecimens  of  Mr.  Polwhele's  ta* 
-■--■'  lents  in  PiSiurefque  Defcription^  we  proceed  to  the  three 
t^emaining:  topics — Defcription  of  Gentlemen^ s  Seats^^Jecount  of 
Parifb  Churches-^2sA  Ht/iory  of  Families. 

^  '  /.  Defcription  of  GenilerrierCs  Seats. 

^'In  Whydifon-Park,  a  fine  old  feat  in  the  parifli  of  Chagford,  1$ 
Ml  preferved  the  memory  of  the  Whyddon  family.  This  place  came 
from  the  Northonaces  to  the  Seymours ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  a 
Seymoar  to  a  Bailey.  The  houfe  is  in  Chagford,  and  the  park  in  the 
pariih  of  Moreton,  It  is  a  tmly  romantic  fpot.  The  fituation  of  the 
houfe»  like  that  of  many  old  buildings  in  this  county,  was  very  in. 
judicioufly  chofen.  In  the  front  of  it,  the  profpeA  has  nothing  re- 
markable ;  yet,  behind  the  houfe,  we  are  prefented>  at  a  little  dif« 
tance,  with  a  diftinft  view,  of  rock  and  wo9d>  the  moft  beautiful  I 
have  obferved  in  the  vicinity  of  th*e  Teign.  It  may  be  called  a  cliff, 
that  fcenw  divided  into  bare  and  folid  rock,  and  wood  of  deep  rich 
foliage.  By  the  fide  of  the  mill,  behind  the  houfe,  this  fcenery  is 
viewed  to  great  advantage.  The  park  (and  many  other  parts  of  the 
eftate)  was  over(hadowed  by  noble  trees,  that  were  condemned  to  the 
axe.     Venerable  beech  and  a(h,  indeed^  were  already  proftrate ;  and 

M^C.KRY,  VOL. XXIV.  DEC.  I794.  ^  ^  *  feW 


^02  -        Polwhele'j  Hiftory  of  Devonjhtri* 

%  few  foUtary  deer,  that  yet  remained,  appeared  to  fpeak  the  iJV 
proaching  ruin  of  this  difmantled  place,'  p.  72. 

*  The  parifhes  of  Tedburnc,  Cberiton,  and  Donsfbrd,  meet,  to 
the  nonh-weft  of  Fulford  Houji^  withifi  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it# 
Ihe  approach  to  the  houfe  from  the  lodge  is  about  a  mile,  throogh 
the  park.  The  houfe  Hands  on  a  rifing  ground,  near  a  fliect  of  water. 
It  ponHlls  of  a  quaiiangle.  The  entrance  ^s  through  a  gateway,  ,i& 
whlcli  is  a  door  leading  into  a  fmall  but  neat  cheapeU  T^cre  are  tn^p 
^od  eating-rooms/  and  a  vtiy  handfome  drawing-room,  forty-twb 

,  feet  in  length,  and  6f  proportionable  height  and,breadth,'  p.  80. 

*  Confidcrable  plantations  have  been  made  at  Vghrook^  as  well  a^ 
many  oth^r  feats  in  this  county.  An  excellent  wa-lk,  of  foiiie  extent, 
runs  through  flburifhing  plantations  of  firs  of  all  kinds,  beech,  pop- 
lar, chefnut,  and  laurel :  the  width  of  the  walk  is  twenty-four  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  plantation,  on  each  fide,  forty-three.  The 
late  Lord  ClifFord  made  an  addition  of  fbme  hundreds  of  acres  to 
the  park.  The  approach  to  the  houfe  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mSe. 
This  building  has  two  fronts.  Jn  the  main  front  are  eleven  windows, 
beiides, the  library  and  chapel,  which  are  contiguous.  In  the.  £^e 
front  are  ten  widows,  which  look  into  the  park  on  a  £ne  ibeet  tt 
water*  The  houfe  is  finiihed  with  battlements,  has  th^e^  towers^  aad 
is  rough  called,'  p.  119. 

*  Buckland-Baron  •  ♦  «  •  defcended  to  the  family  ofGouW:  ^sA 
the  prefent  poffiflbr  of  it  is  the  Honourable. Mr.  Jufticc  Gould*  of 
dharpham  park,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  BuclclaJitd' Baron  it 
bounded  on  the  north-wed  by  the  Teign ;  upon  which  it  has  an  ex- 
tenfive  fiflicry.  On  this  large  Barton  are  the  remains  of  a  ^ood 
family-manilon,  beautifully  fituated  between  Milboufne-Down  aftd 
Newton,  with  hanging  woods  down  to  the  Tei^n,*  j>.  144. 

*  Sir  Peter  Balle  (whofe  great  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  ibvereign 
Charles  the  Ift.  have  been  fufiiciently  noticed  in  the  firil  volumeof 
this  work)  was  as  refpedable  in  his  private  as  in  his  public  chafa^er. 
HeVebuilt  the  houfe  at  Mamhead^  whither  he  retired,' and  died  in  his 
Szd  year,  1680.  »♦*♦«»*  Mamhead»hoofe  was  well 
defignc4  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  ereded.  Sir  Peter  Balle,  in 
a  manufcript  account  of  himfelf  and  family,  then  feated  at  DawliOi» 
fiates  the  motives  for  his  making  the  purchafe  of  Mamhead,  and  his 
building  the  greatcll  part  of  the  houfe  %pw  Aandihg  there«  •  ^e  inli- 
mates,  that  he  was  allured  by  the  beauties  of  the  fituatipn,  whidfi  he 
could  not  refift,  but  that  he  did  not  proceed  on  his  plan;  his  prefer- 
ment at  the  refloration  not  being  adequate  to  his  own  ii9pes  or  merit* 
Sir  Peter  planteS  many  of  the  trees  now  there.  From  Sir  Peter 
Mamhead  defcended  through  feveral  perfdns  pf  the  name  and  family 
of  Balle,  to  Thomas  Balle,  Efq,  the  lafl  of  the  family:  tlus  gentle- 
man having  paffed  his  youth  abroad  in  the  profeffion  of  a  merchantf 
returned,  about  the  year  1718,  to  his  paternal  feat,  wKich  He  adorned 
with  beautiful  and  extenfive  plantations — infomuch  ^at  he  was 
among  the  firft  who  attempted  any  improvernent  in  the  ilyle  which 
now  prevails.  At  the  fame  time,  m  many  oif  his  worfcs  he  fell  into 
the  old  error  of  torturing  nature,  and  deftrniin]p  tife  fece  of  it,  1>f 
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iHiSfing  f  ai^dens  with  terraces,  and  making  ppnds  and  fountains  on 
the  fides  of  hills-^-*all  which  remained  in  thii  ftate  when  the  prefent 
"owtier  (LoWl  Lifburne)  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  expenfive  talk  of 
jpeftoring  the  jgrouud  to  what  htf  prefamed  it  was  before.  This  has 
bedn  ej|l^aa%done;  and  Mamhead  now  appears  as  5ne  natural  and 
cSrtenfiVe  enclofure,  with  various  profpefts  of  fea,  river,  and  country* 
Towards  Haldon  the  mod  beautiful  plantations  of  firs  and  foreft-trees 
In  Devonihire  are  crowned  at  the  top  df  the  hill  by  a  noble  obelifk, 
which  was  built  by  the  laft  Mr.  Balle.  This  obelilk  ftands  on  Mam-  / 
head-Point :  it  conf?fts  of  Portland  flone,  about  an  hundred  feet  in 
iieight.  In  front  of  the  honfe  we  c^not  but  admire  the  eafy  fwell 
of  the  lawn,  wh<^  fmooth  verdure  is  relieved  by  groupes  pi  trees 
fend  fiirubs  moft  judicioufly  difpofed ;  whilft,  at  one  extremity,  the 
eye  is  attrtSed .  by  General  Vaiighan's  pifturefque  cottage,  and,  a 
little  beyotid  thefc  grounds,  by  a  landfcape  which  no  fcdnery  in  thi« 
county  exceeds  in  richnefs.  On  this  fide  of  the  Exe  arc  to  be  (tcii 
^e  ancient  callle  dnd  pofifefiions  of  Courtenay,  and  Kenton,  and  the 
village  of  Starcrofs;  on  the  other  fide,  Extnouth,  Lympftonc,  Nut- 
well,  and  the  Retreat,  with  the  country  ftretching  away  to  the  Dorfet- 
fliire  and  Somerfetfhire  hilla.  In  the  mean  time,  the  river  itfelf,  and 
the  fea  in  full  profpeft,  give  an  additional  beauty  to  the  fcenes  I  have 
defcribed  *.  A  great  part  of  the  houfe  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  prei- 
l«nt  poflbfibr,  ^he  louth-front,  which  is  entirely  new,  includes  a 
drawing-room,  52  feet  by  22,  and  14  feet  9  inches  in  height;  an 
«ating-room  36  feet  by  24,  and  16  feet  in  height,;  a  breakfaft-room 
tj  feet  by  245  and  feveral  convenient  offices,'  pp.  156—157. 

*  In  point  of  architefture,  Haldon  Houfe  merits  attention.  About 
feventy  years  fince  Sir  George  Chudleigh  began  to  build  Haldon- 
JHoufe  :  it  is  one  of  the  beft  modern  houfcs  in  Devonihire,  executed 


♦  *  The  following  fonnet,  written  at  Mamhead,  beneath  an  ever- 
«  green  oak,  in  1785,  may  convey,  perhaps,  fome  faint  idea  (fay$- 
*  the  author)  of  this  place  :* 

*  Here,  Laura,  fince  our  wearied  feet  have  ftray'd  • 

From  the  proud  obeliik  that  fronts  the  fcene 

of  many  a  tufted  hill,  whofe  bolder  green  \ 

The  fweet  perfpedlive  blends  in  mellow  (hade ; 
While,  fparkling  through  the  ftately  fir-trees,  play'd 

The  burni(h*d  hamlets  of  the  vales  between ; 
And,  while  the  mifty  bofom  of  the  glade  ^ 

Seem*d  opening  to  the  azure  fea  ferene— - 
Here,  Laura,  let  us  reft  our  roving  eyes. 

And  near  this  ever- verdant  oak  repofe :    • 
For  io,  unharmoniz'd  yon'  profpecl  lies. 

And  dim  difcover'd  views  the  landfcape  clofe : 
Yet  clearer  beauties  on  the  lawn  arife. 

And  in  full  pride  the  Ihadowy  foliage  flows !' 

See  Polvyhele's  Poems,  as  noticed  with  approbation  in  our  Re* 
view.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  415- 
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after  the  manner  of  Buckingham-Houfe,  in  St,  James' j  Park.  Sif 
George  Chudlcigh  died  before  the  building  was  completed.  At  hk 
deceafe  Haldon-Houfe  confided  of  four  regular  fronts,  fix  rooms  on 
a  floor,  with  fuitable  offices  in  feparate  wings.  Haldon-Hoofe  was 
built  of  brick,  which  Sir  R.  Palk  covered  with  Rawlinfon's  patent 
flucco:  this  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  freefone  ibru^lure,'  p.  182. 

//.     Parijh  Churck€f. 

«  The  church  of  Bi^on^  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Tnmty,  is  a  fmaU 
but  neat  building.  Its  fituation  is  moft  romantic.  Placed  in  filence 
and  folitude,  it  ftands  embowered  amidft  the  fine  deep  foliage  of 
foreft  trees,  that  furround  it  at  a  little  diftance,  and  interweave  their 
branches  as  if  to  guard  it  from  every  prying  eye.  Whilft  we  ap- 
proach the  church,  we  feel  fenfations  of  awe  from  its  holy  ieclufion ; 
but  they  are  mixed  with  ideas  of  fairy  fcenery,*  p.  223. 

*  The  church^of  0//^r/p»,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  fituated  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  pariQi,  upon  a  rifing  ground  (which  overlooks  the 
river  Otter,  about  two  miles  from  the  mouthy,  and  adjoint  the  ancient 
nunnery  (now  the  manfion-houfe),  from  which  there  was,  not  many 
years  fince,  a  covered  way  that  led  to  it.  The  church  is  built  of 
ftone,  with  a  flated  roof.  It  is  one  of  our  neateft  country  churches, 
being  uniformly  fcaled  with  the  beft  wainfcot.  The  tower  is  fituatcd 
at  the  eaft  end  of  the  church,'  p.  23 1 . 

*  The  church  at  Columbton  is  a  very  fine  Gothic  ftrufture,  100  feet 
in  length,  and  70  in  breadth.  It  confifts  of  a  fpacious  body  and 
chancel,  and  three  aifles,  and  a  well-built  tower,  100  feet  high,  con- 
taining eight  bells,  of  very  harmonious  tones.  The  roof  of  the  body 
is  in  high  prefervation,  confifting  of  fquares  curiouily  carved  and 
gilded ;  fo  ^Ifo  is  the  roodloft.  The  principal  paA  of  the  church 
and  tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft.  The  front  of 
the  tower,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  beautified  by  John 
Manning  and  Catherine  his  wife.  The  fouthern  aide  of  the  church 
is  a  handfome  building,  with  a  beautiful  freeftone  roof,  conftru^ed 
with  the  moft  admirable  Ikill.  It  was  built  about  250  years  ago,  at 
the  expence  of  John  Lane,  a  profperous  clothier  in  this  town/ 
p.  2,5. 

*  Broadh^mhury  church,  fituated  in  the  eaft  north-eaft  part  of  the 
parifli,  h  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  on  whofe  day  the  parilhioners 
hold  their  fair.  It  is  built  of  fiintftone,  and  roofed  with  lead  and 
blue  tiles:  ic  is  18  feet  6  inches  high,  69  feet  long,  and  34  feet 
broad.  The  tower  is  100  feet  to  the  pinnacle,  and  to  the  battle- 
ments 79  feet  6  inches — containing  five  bells,'  p.  261. 

'  Plynitree  church,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptift,  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  in  the  deanery,  of  which  it  is  head.  It  is  a  fmall  ftone 
building,  covered  with  flate  ;  confifting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  fouth  aifle,  which  is  fuppcfed  to  have  been  built  and  was  repaired 
by  the  family  of  the  Fords,  till  the  time  of  the  late  heirefs,  who  threw 
it  upon  the  parilh.  Between  the  chancel  and  the  body  of  the  church 
ther*  arte  marks  of  a  confeffional  once  being  there.  "  The  fcreen  is 

very 
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very  handfome,  and  finely  carved  and  gilded »  but  wants  refrelhing ; 
and,  in  the  lower  pannels  of  it,  are  figures  of  various  faints,  painted 
like  illuminations  in  ancient  popi(h  manufcripts.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  about  80  feet,  and  the  breadth,  including  both  aifl^s,  about 
35.  The  tower  is  near  60  feet  high,  fquarc  built,  and  covered  with 
lead,'  p.  264. 

///•     Hijiory  of  Families. 

*  William  de  Ou  is  thought  to  have  built  Powderham^Caftle.  After 
him  the  Powderhams  were  in  pofTeflion  of  it— then  Humphry  de 
Bohun,  and  then  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Philip 

Courtenay/ •  William,  the  prefent  Vifcount,  is  the  fixteenth 

from  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  the  firft  of  the  family  that  lived  at 
Powderham- Cattle ;  the  feventeenth  from  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devonfhire, 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Humphry  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Eflex,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  King  Edward  the 
Firtt;  the  twenty -fecond  from  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  who  came 
into  England  with  Henry  the  Second ;  and  the  twenty-fifth  from  Atho, 
who  buih  the  cattle  of  Courtenay  in  France,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Courtenay  to  his  family.  Mr.  Gibbon's  fplendid  *  digreflion'  is  wrfl 
known.  With  refpeft  to  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  Courtenay,  the 
hiftorian  of  the  Roman  Empire  concurs  with  Cleaveland  in  opinion, 
that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Powderham  branch,  after  the  lofs  of  the 
earldom  of  Devon.  A  manufcript,  however,  at  Powderham,  in- 
forms us,  that  this  motto  was  adopted  by  the  Courtenays  oFFrance, 
in  confequence  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  claims  when  they  aflerted  the 
royalty  of  their  blood.  They  had  funk  from  princes  to  barons,  and 
even  to  the  rank  of  fimple  gentry.  In  this  fituation,  whilft  their  pe- 
digree was  become  ambiguous,  they  attempted  to  prove  their*  royal 
dcfcent ;  but,  failing  in  their  attempt,  they  attached  to  their  arms, 

we  are  told,  the  plaintive  motto^Ubi  lapfus  ?  quid  feci  ? The 

prefent  Lord  Courtenay  has  added  to  his  coat-armour  f  or,  three  tor- 
teauxeC),  the ^ur  de  lis  of  France,'  p.  178. 

'  Colonel  Hugh  Bampfylde  left  two  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom, 
Copleftone  Warwick  Bampfylde,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  baronet, 
after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Coplettone.  Sir  Coplettone, 
making  a  vifit  to  his  fon's  relid  and  his  grandfons  at  Warleigh,  faid, 
as  foon  as  he  entered  the  houfe,  that  *  he  ftiould  never  more  go  thence 
'  alive'-— which  accordingly  happened;  for  he  had  been  ther^-  btit  a 
very  (hort  time  before  the  gout  (with  which  he  was'greatly  aElicted), 
returning  upon  him  with  violence,  put  a  period  to  his  days.  Before 
his  deceafe,  he  called  his  family  together,  and  left  it  in  ftrifl  charge 
with  them,  that  ihey  (hould  continue  faithful  to  the  religion  of  the 
cftabliflied  church,  and  be  fure  to  pay  their  allegiance  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  crown.  He  died  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
brought  from  Warleigh  to  Poltimore,  and  buried  in  the  parifti  church, 
where  no  monument  was  eredled  to  his  memory.  His  grandfon.  Sir 
Copleftone  Warwick  Bampfylde,  fucceeded  to  Poltimore,  and  to  the 
Bampfylde  eftate,  alfo,  in  Somerfet.  *  *  ♦  *  Charles  Warwick 
Bampfylde,  Efq.  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bampfylde,  Bart,  married 
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Feb.  1776,  Mifs  Moore,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Jplm  Moore*  | 
and,  on  the  dcceafe  of  Sir  Richard,  faceted  to  his  titles  and  eftat^s/ 
p.  188. 

Though  we  have  already,  perhaps,  tranfgrefled  our  proper 
limits,  yet  we  are  tempted  to  infert  a  {hort  excerpt  from  a  npt^ 
in  which  the  author  prefents  us  (not  inopportunely)  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  family.  It  appears  that  the  author,  the  Rev, 
Richard  Polwhele,  is  ♦  the  only  fon  of  the  late  Thomas  Pol- 

*  whele,  of  Polwhele,  Efq.    near  Truro,  in  Cornwall ;    who 

*  was  the  only  fon  of  Richard  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele,  Eiq. 
^  fherifFof  Cornwall,  9th  of  George  Ift.  This  name  has  been 
<  yarioufly  fpelt;  bur,  in  William  of  Worccfter*s  Itinerary,  in 

*  Sreedc's  Account  of  Gentlemen's  Seats  in  CornwMI,  in  Cam- 
'  den's  Britannia,  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  and  in  the  3d  vo* 

*  lume  of  Browne  Willis's  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  we  find  ft 

*  fpelt  Polwhele^  as  at  this  day.— William  of  Worcefter  (who 

*  made  his  tour  into  Cornwall  in  1478)  mentions  the  Cajile  of 

*  Polwhele^  then  in  ruins,  in  Ftila  Polwhele^  and  intimates,  that^ 
^  paffing  through  Truro,  he  reached  Polwhele,  and  there  fpent 
^  the  night.  It  appears  from  B.  Willis,  that  in  the  parliament 
«  of  Wettminfter,  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1557,  John 

*  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele,  Efq.  reprefented  the  county  of  Corn- 
^  wall,  together  with  John  Arundel,  of  Lanheron. — In  the  long 

*  parliament,   that  continued  fitting  from  Nov.  3,   1640,  till 

*  April  20th,  1653,  ]^^^  Polwhele,  Efq.  was  a  member  for 

*  Tregony,  in  Cornwall ;  his.  colleague.  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan, 

*  Knight.     In  the  hiftory  of  the  ftannary  laws,  we  find  that  the 

*  Polwheles  bore  a  confiderablc  part  in  the  regulation  of  thq 

*  ftaimaries  of  Cornwall.     Prloce,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon, 

*  has  not  overlooked  the  copnexion  of  tlie  PclwheJes  with  the 

*  family  cf  Judge  Glaoiville.— In  a  manufcript  of  the  ingenious 

*  Mr,  Tonkin  (to  whom  Dr.  Borlafe  has  more  than  once  ac-* 

*  knowledged  his  objigation  in  the  Hiftory  of  Cornwall),  we 
^  have  the  following  account  of  the  Polwhele  family:  ^' Polwhele^ 
^*  i.  e.  fays  Mr.  Carcw,  the  miry  work,  \  think^  it  fbould  ra- 
^*  ther  fignify  the  top  of  the  wcrk^  according  to  the  fituation  of 
^*  the  place— it  lying  high.  This  place  gives  name  to  a  family. 
^  of  eminence  and  very  greit  antiquity,  which  flour i&ed  here 
"  before  the  conqueft.  At  this  time,  Drue  de  PolwhelQ 
^*  was  chamberlain  to  William  the  Conqueror's  queen,  as  ap- 
♦Spears  t>y  a  grant  from  her  tg  the  faid  Drue  of  feveral  lands  Ixx 

. , !..«- ., , .,  —->--. 

♦  Mr.  Polwhele  dpes  not  inform  us,  whether  this  Sir  Jol^p  Mpore 
to  the  ffcntleman  who  publiftied^  foxop  years  fiocej  a  fokall  volume 
rpiitlgcT^-I^Wfc^.Ttiflc^t* 

^  tlus^ 
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Vtbis  county Droggni  de  Polwheel  cmnerario  meOy  &c.  ^c* 

**  Ever  fi'npe  the  fald  Drue,  tbcPolwheles  have  lived  in  much^ 

"  cfteem  in  their  ancient  habitation This  family  were 

«  forced  to  fell  the  greateft  part  of  their  eftate  for  their  loyalty 
«  to  Charles  the  Firff."  Tonkin's  MS.  in  St,  Clefnenfs,—^ 
*,Tbe  Polwbeles  were  allied  to  the  noble  houfes  of  Edgeciimbe, 

*  Godolphin,  and  Mohun.--- It  appears  from  his  own  raemo- 

*  randum-book-{in  the  author's  pofleffion),  that,  in  1662,  John  ' 

*  Polwhele,  Efq.  paid  for  his  compofition-money  at;  Goldfouth's- 
«  Hall,  ajkl  other  charges,  the  fum  of  1384!,  and  odd  money— 
<*  befide  the  keepinge  of  my  eftate  from  me  (lays  he)  for  feven 
•^  yearcs,  and  my  feveral  imprifgnments."  Polwhele,  the  old 
^  family-eftate,  as  yet,  remains   unalienated. '  The  Polwhele 

*  arms  are,  fabky  a  faltier  engrailed^  or.     The  late  Dr.  Pryce, 

*  in  his  Vocabulary,  mentions  the  family  motto — ^  Karenza 

*  whelas  karenza* ^^-^  Love  workeih  love^  p.  167. 

This  much  for  the  genealogical  department*,  and  for  our 
CXtrads* 

\l 

•  In  this  department  Mr.  Polwhele,  we  learn,  h^s  been  Tevcrcly 
^ifappointcd  in  his  expectations  of  afllttance.  From  his  Profpedus, 
and  feveral  letters  in  the  public  prints,  we  colleft  that  Mr.  Polwhele 
undertook  the  Hiflory  of  Devonfhire  under  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
inifc  which  was  not  fulfilled.  He  was  told,  that  Sir  Robert  Palk, 
Sir  John  Pole,  and  Mr.  Incledon,  pofll/Ted  many  valuable  papers, 
with  which  they  were  ready  to  fupply  him.  Sir '  Robert  Palk,  ©n 
application,  generbufly  furnifhed  Mr.  Polwhele  wuh  all  his  pianu- 
fcripts  relative  to  Devon ;  Sir  John  Pole,  it  {eems,  fromi/ed  to  do 
the  fame;  Mr.  Incledon  was  ftlent.  Sir  John  Pole,  however,  in- 
ilead  of  performing  his  promife,  printed  and  publifhed  the  manu- 
fcripts  in  quellion,  fome  time  after  Mr.  Polwhele  had  entered  upon 
his  ^ndertaking.  Mr.  Polwhele  had  proceeded  too  far  in  the  work 
to  admit  of  his  receding.  It  was  from  the  flattering  idea,  probably, 
that  he  ftjould  be  the  firft  to  bring  forward  thofe  valuable  papers  of 
Pole^  the  Devonfhire  antiquary^  that  Mr.  Polwhele  was  thus  induced 
to  engage  in  a  work  of  fo  great  magnitude.  Yet  Sir  John,  we  are 
iriformiea,  printed  but  a  few  copies :  and  of  one  thing  the  public 
fhould  be  apprifed,  viz.  f&at  Mr,  Polwhele  has,  by  permiffion,  inter'- 
nvoven  the  ivh^/e  of  Sir  John  Pole's  book  in  the  bqdyofthe  oi/^r/f.— With 
lefpeft  to  Mr.  Incledon,  we  ihall  only  obferve,  that,  if  the  commonly 
received  Motion  in  the  polite  world,  that  not  to  anfwer  a  letter  is  to 
behave  in  an  ungentlemanlike  manner,  be  admitted,  Mr«  Incledon 
is  trebly  guilty ;  fmce  it  appears,  from  a  letter  addre/Ted  to  the  pof- 
fciTprof  Piltpn  (in  the  Gentleman's,  Magazine),,  that  Mr.  Polwhelp 
had  three  times  written  to  him,  without  being  honoured  with  a  rep])r« 
Why  Mr.  Incledon  chofe  to  withhold  his  maaufcripts,  is  another 

C  c  4  c^ueftibix ; 


4o8  Polwhcle'i  Hiftiry  tfDev^nfljini 

If  provincial  hiftorics  be  not  addrcffed  to  fo  wide  a  dtcafre  as 
hiftories  national  and  general,  they  take  fafter  hold,  and  make  a 
livelier  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  come  within  dieir 
circle.  Nothing  conneded  with  a  landed  eftate,  or  other  fpe- 
cies  of  property,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  owner.  The  hiftories 
of  particular  families,  the  means  by  which  pofleiSons  were  ac- 
quired or  loft,  increafed  or  impaired,  the  fame  of  anceftors; 
and,  in  a  word,  all  that  is  moft  particular  and  peculiar  to  one's 
felf,  prefents  a  more  interefting,  and  fomctimes  a  more  inftruc- 
tive,  exhibition  than  the  great  adions  of  warlike  kinfk,  or  the 
rife  and  fall  of  empires.  But  the  intweft  that  is  felt  in  parti-; 
cular  provinces,  difiri£ls,  pariflies,  cities,  towns,  villages, 
mountains,  woods,  rivers,  rocks,  and  many  other  things,  is 
not  confined  to  the  breafts  of  the  owners.  Every  mind,  and 
cfpecially  every  fenfiblc,  every  cultivated  and  humanifed  mind, 
is  warmly  attached  to  the  place  of  his  nativity;  the  haunts  or 
innocence  and  early  years ;  objedls  aifociated  to  his  mind  by  a 
thoufand  relations,  and  the  fources  of  a  thoufand  mixed  emcK 
tions.  Thefe  form  a  kind  of  property  in  the  land  to  every  ge** 
nuinp  ^hild  of  nature ;  and  this  property, 

• •  Beyond  the  proud  pofTeffor's  narrow  claim 

His  tuneful  breaft  enjoys*.* 

All  things  cxiH  in  individuality :  orders  or  clafles,  genera  and 
fpecies,  &c,  are  fpiritwal  abftraftions.  Science  begins  with 
the  contemplation  of  individuals,  and  paffes  on  by  degrees 
to  that  of  generals.  Particular  defcription  is  the  grand  bafis  of 
the  pyramid  of  truth.  In  this  general  view,  therefore,  provin- 
cial and  parochial  defcription  holds  a  moft  important  place  in  the 
republic  of  arts  and  fciences ;  it  particularly  ferves  to  authenticate 
fads,  and  to  afcertain  dates.  But,  from  the  infinitude  of  particulars 
into  which  the  provincial  hiftorian  is  obliged  to  enter,  his  tafk, 
becomes  extremely  arduous.  How  to  arrange  fo  vaft  a  mafs 
of  materials  j  how  to  unite  particularity  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
generalifation  as  may  at  once  give  fome  intereft  and  life,  as  well 
^s  of  a  fcientific  form,  to  the  work ;  and,  finally,  how  to  avoid 
prolixity  and  repetition :  all  this  is  a  matter  of  fuch  diflSiculty  a$ 

r  '  •    '.  <   ll.i   I        ■■     J  I  I.         I      .  I  II       ,,     n       I      ;^  I  ...  ^ 

queftion :  he  was  cdnfcious,  probably,  that  they  were  not  worthy  the 
ii»fpe6lion  of  the  hiftorian  of  Devon.  But  here  we  might  weary  our- 
felves  with  conjedures.  Any  furmife,  however,  to  his  difadvantage, 
would  be  pe|fe6lly  confiftent  with  candour;  fince,  wrapt  in  fuliea 
referve,  he  not  only  flights  Mr.  Polwhele,  but  (as  his  demeanor  hatfc 
4)ecomc  the  fubjed  of  ope^difcuflion)  the  public  alfo.  His  filenc* 
^Y^ill  iidmit  of  no  apology. 

t  Alcenfidf's  Pleafures  pf  I|nagin<ition. 

is 
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is  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  only  who  have  themfelves  attempted 
hiftorical  compofition.  This  fpecies  of  hiftorical  compofition 
is,  in  faftj  more  difficult,  in  feme  refpedts,  than  national,  ge- 
neral, and  univerfal  hiftory,  where  the  fele<^ion  of  materials  is 
guided  by  views  that  fix  the  attention,  and  engage  the  hearts,  ©f 
all  mankind. 

In  thefe  circumftances  Mr.  Polwbele  formed  a  plan  eqtwlly 
clear  and  comprehenfive  j  and  this  defign,  as  far  as  he  has  goner, 
he  has  executed  in  a  very  judicious  and  pleafing  manner.  Thfe 
natural  hiftory,  the  antiquities,  th^  civil  hiftory,  and  the  cho- 
rography  of  the  country  (including  a  great  variety  of  fubordinate 
topics)  our  author  has  not  treated  promifcuoufly,  but  feparately. 
Though  his  defcriptions  of  places  may,  in  fome  inftances,  ap- 
pear fuperficial  and  defedive  to  fome  readers,  they  cannot  appear 
either  the  one  or  the  other  to  thofe  who  comprehend  the  defiga 
of  the  whole  work.  The  moft  interefting  and  beft  of  his  ma- 
terials are  included  in  the  firft  volume,  for  the  reafons  explained 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  not  yet  publiflied.  That 
volume  we  look  for  With  a  pleafing  expeftation. 

This  work  is  adorned  with  beautiful  engravings  on  a  large 
fcale ;  and,  on  the  whole,  for  external  elegance,  as  well  as  fpi- 
ritual  excellence,  is  a  pidture  not  unworthy  of  the  fineft  county 
in  England. 


Art.  II.  The  Defer iption  of  Greece  by  Paufanias.  Tranflatei 
from  the  Greek  5  with  Notes,  in  which  much  of  the  Mythology 
of  the  Greeks  is  unfolded  from  a  Theory  which  has  been  y  for  many 
Ages,  unknown ;  and  ilfuftrated  with  Maps  and  Views  elegantly 
engraved.  In  Three  Volumes,  8vo.  il.  is.  boards.  London: 
printed  for  R.  Faulder,  New  Bond-Street.   1794. 

pROM  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era  (when  tha  printing- 
^  prefs,  that  happy  engine  for  multiplying  expeditioufly  the 
flow  labours  of  the  pen,  was  firft  conftru£ted),-  it  has  been  the 
profeffed  bufinefs  of  philologifts  and  critics  to  reftore  to  purity, 
and  prepare  for  public  ufe,  thofe  admired  compoiitions  of  an- 
cient authors,  which  were  worthy  to  be  written,  and  will,  in  every 
age,  defer ve  to  be  read. 

The  firft  object  of  literary  induftry  and  fkill  was  to  tranfmit 
from  the  printing  offices  the  original  text  of  ancient  writings  ; 
the  next  to  have  them  tranflated  from  one  learned  language  into 
another,  more  generally  known,  and  to  exhibit,  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume, the  copy  and  its  verfion ;  laft  of  all,  to  render  them  into 
the  living  languages  of  Europe,  / 

In 


4IO  7^  Dejiriptm  ofOreice  hy  PoiffimufS.* 

In  the  paOing  century  many  valuable  monuoients  bf  Cix^$ 
and  Roman  antiquity,  the  works,  for^inftance,  of  Homer,  3u5* 
jfiophon,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarna^us,^ 
Pol\acnus,  Horace,  Lucan,  Cicero,  Pliny,  &c.  have  enridied 
the  trealury  of  BritiCh  literature,  axid,  at  the  fanae  time,  exem- 
plified the  correftnefs  of  Britifh  tafte  in  the  elegant  verfioos  c^ 
Pope,  Spelman,  Hamden^  Smith,  Shepherd,  rrancis,  ^owe, 
Mclmotii,  &c. 

Of  thof^  authors,  whofe  valuable  produ(£Uons  had  the  rara 
felicity  to  fu^vive  the  gradual  decays  of  tinic,  or  the  mqment^rjr 
rage  of  barbarians,  one  is  Paufanias,  His  great  work,  fcldoQi 
reprinted,  and  therefore  little  known  j  ftill  incorred,  add  con- 
fequently  much  neglecied ;  had  too  much. merit  to  efcape  the 
exploring  genius  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  derived  from  it 

irreat  ftores  of  important  information  for  adjufting  the  chronoi 
ogy  of  ancient  kingdoms,  fo  as  to  accorcf  with  the  courfe  ^ 
nat'jre,  with  a(lronomy>  with  facred  hiftory,  with,  HerodQtuS| 
the  father  of  Gentile  hiftory,  and  with  itfelf.  This  verfipHi 
now  firft  done  (the  common  phrafe  for  publications  of  this  clafit^ 
into  Englift,  and,  for  any  thing  we  know,  ii^toany  one  of  the 
modern  tongues,  is,  on  thefe  accounts,  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
Englifli   readers.     '  Whatever   be   its  deftiny,    the  .  trariflat9f 

*  allures  the  world,  that  it  is  not  made  from  the  Latin,  Fren^, 

*  Italian,  of  indeed  any  languagebut  the  Greek,  That  it  is 
<  not  from  the  Latin,  any  one  but  a  malevolent  critic  may  eafily 

*  be  convinced  by  comparing  it  with  the  Greek-*  Such  (if  any 
fuch  be)  as  fufpe6t  his  veracity,  we  refer  to  the  Latin  verftott'iu 
the  editions  by  Xyland.T,  1613;  or  by  Khunius,  1696.  He 
proceeds:  '  Thai  ic  is  not  from  any  living  language  is  no  lefs 

*  certain;  for,  as  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  me  well  kbow, 

*  I  neither  underftand,  nor  defire  to  underftand,  any  modern 

*  language  but  Englifli ;  being  fully  convinced,  that  nothing  fo 

*  much  debilitates  the  true  vigour  of  the  underftanding,  as  an 
«  cxccflive  ftudy  of  words/  Preface^  p.  10. — ^This  conf6lat<^ 
reflexion  fcems  equivocal ;  for  ancient  words  may  produce  tliis 
cfFeci  as  much  as  thofe  of  modern  coinage  *.  We  proceed  HI 
his  performance, 

■  ■  ■  f         .  I..    1. 1    ■     ■■■  ■         I. . ■  I  ■ ..       , ,    ■ .         I     ■■  ■»# 

■  •  This  honcft  confeffion  recals  to  our  recolledion  the  remark  of  aa 
Englifh  plebeian,  the  owner  of  his  own  farm.  One  day,  in  a  €<»• 
ference  with  a  gentleman  of  fupcrior  rank,  he  faid  that  hiseducation 
had  been  that  of  a  day-labourer;  he  could  read  the  Bible,  and  f^ 
fcrlbe  his  n^ime.  But,  replied  the  other,  if  you  had  a  little  nKf^ 
learning  you  would  have  a  fource  of  entert^nmeiit  fo/  va9ant  ho^{|> 
and  could  derive  from  it  a  little  more  importance  among. y^arneijp* 
hours.     '  O,  Sir,'  rejoined  the  farmer,  '  1  (hould  never  hav^  Jcnowjl 

*  how  to  ufe  more  knowledge  than  I  have/ 

Vel, 
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yd.  I.  pp.  460,  including  the  Preface.  Book  L  Attics. 
44  Chapters.  Book  II.  Corinthiacs.  38  Chapters.  Book  HU 
X#acot)ics.  26  Chapters.     Book  IV.  Meffenics.  36  Chapters. 

Vol.  II.    pp.. 483.    Book  V.    Prior  Eliacs.    27  Chapters.- 
Book  VI.  Pofterior  Eliacs.  27  Chapters.    Book  VII.  Achaiacs. 
27  Chapters.     Book  VIII.  Arcadics.  54  Chapters. 

Vol.  Ill,  pp  424.  Book  IX.  Baeotics,  41  Chapters,  BookX. 
Phocics.  37  Chapters. 
-  Notes  on  the  three  volumes,  from  p.  322  to  p.  362  inclufively. 

Index  to  the  whole  work,  from  p.  363  to  p.  423  inclufively, 

EXTRACT. 

*  Danaus,  failing  from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  Gelanor,  the 
fon  of  Sthelenas  [otherwife  Sthenelas],  took  away  the  government' 
from  the  grandfons  of  Agenor :  and  indeed  the  particulars  refpeifting 
Danans,  and  the  daring  yvickednefs  of  his  daughters  towards  their 
coufins,  are  well  known;  as  likewife  that,  after  the  death  of  Danausj 
Lyncfus  obtained  the  kingdom.  But  the  fons  of  Aba«,  and  the 
grandfons  of  Lynceus,  fo  divided  the  kingdom  among  thenxielves, 
that  Acrifius  remained  at  Argos.  •  •  «  *  Some  time  after  Acrifius, 
knowing  that  Perfeus  (his  grandfon  by  Danae)  *  was  yet  alive,  and 
i^ullrio^s  for  his  achievements,  gave  up  the  river  LarifTa  to  Peneus, 
Perfeus,  however,  being  inflamed  with  a  deiire  of  feeing  his  grand- 
father by  his  mother's  fide,  and  of  procuring  his  friendfhip  both  by 
his  words  and  actions,  came  to  LarifTa,  at  which  time,  being  in  the 
vigour  of  hrs  age,  and  elated  with  the  invention  of  the  quoit,  which* 
he  exhibited  to  every  one,  he  undefignedly  flew  Acrifius,  whofc  evil 
demon  brought  him  jufl  then  unperceived  in  his  way,  with  a  blow  of  it* 
And  thus  was  the  oracle,  formerly  given  to  Acrifius,  confirmed,  who  - 
could  not  efcape  the  punifhment  of  his  intended  cruelty  to  his  daugh. 
ter  and  grandfon.  But  Perfeus  returning  to. Argos,  aibam^d  of  the 
ii^amy  of  the  flaughter,  perfuaded  Megapenthes,  the  fon  of  Praftus, 
to  deliver  up  the  government  to  him.  And,  after  Megapenthes  had 
complied  with  his  requefl,  Perfeus  D&ilt  Mycena,  which  he  fo  called 
becaufe  in  that  place  the  flieath  of  his  fword  fell  off.  1  have  heard 
it  alfo  faid,  that  a  man,  who  was  thirfty,  took  the  fbeath  off  the 
ground,  and  that,  drinking,  and  being  delighted  with  the  running 
Witer,  which  he  Ibund  there,  he  called  tne  region  Mycena.  But  Ho- 
mer, in  the  Odyfley,  mentions  a  woman  fo  named,  in  the  following^ 
verfe :  ^  Tyro  and  Alcmene,  and  Mycene,  whofe  brows  are  bound 
*  with  a  beautiful  crown.* 

*  And  that  Riy^enc  indeed  was  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  the 
wife  of  Areflor,  is  afTerted  in  thofe  verfes  which  the  <jreeks  call  the 

great  Eoeae.  From  ^fycene,  therefore,  the  city  derived  its  name, 
ut,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  credit  the  relation  which  they  fay 
they  have  heard,  that  Myceneus  was  the  fon  of  Sparton,  and  Spar- 
ton  of  Pharopeus,  fmce  thefe  perfons  were  not  tac^dempmans.* 
BODkiLChajp.  16.  Vol.  I.  178—9, 

V  Our 
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Our  remarks  are  to  be  divided  between  the  author  and  hi9 
tranQatr.r. 

I.  As  every  reader  is  inquifitive  to  know  fomething  of  the 
writer  whofe  works  are  recommended  to  his  perufal;  and  as 
even  Reviewers  are  lefs  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  chara&er 
of  Paufanias  than  of  Virgil  or  Cefar,  Blount's  Cenfura  Audio- 
rum,  the  Didionaries  of  Bayle  and  Morreri,  the  Bibliotheca  of 
Fabricius,  with  other  authorities,  have  been  confulted ;  fome  of 
them,  as  ufual,  to  little  purpofe.  The  refult,  however,  is  a 
full  convidtion,  that  the  brief  account  in  the  tranflator's  preface 
is  authentic.  It  is  alfo  beyond  fize  for  our  limits,  and,  for  this 
rcafon,  confiderably  abbreviated,  in  the  following  abftrad. 

From'  prefumptions,  nearly  equivalent  to  certainty,  it  may 
he  admitted,  that  Paufanias,  the  antiquary  and  hiftorian^  for  the 
name  is  common  to  many  great  men,  was  a  ilative  of  Cefarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia.  That  he  flourifhed  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  is  evident  from  Book  VIII.  43 ; 
where  an  hiftorical  incident  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  14th 
of  that  reign,  A.  D.  174.  He  perambulated  the  feveral  dif- 
tridts  of  Greece,  and  drew  the  materials  of  his  defcriptions  from 
adual  obfervation,  as  every  attentive  reader  muft  perceive. 
He  travelled  likewife  through  Italy,  Paleftine,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  Afia,  and  publiQied  feveral  other  works,  of  which 
Fabricius  gives  a  catalogue ;  but  they  are  loft  j — a  calamitous, 
irrecoverable  lofs,  which  artifts  and  critics  have  long  deplored. 

Paufanias,  it  feems,  was  a  profefTed  declaimer,  in  which  art 
he  excelled,  but  a  forry  rhetorician,  which  was  the  commoq 
character  of  his  countrymen.  For  at  Capua  an  expert  rheto- 
rician was  proverbially  a  phenomenon — no  lefs  rare  than  a  white 
crow  or  a  winged  tortoife.  This  apparent  cenfure  is,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  an  honourable  eulogium  5  which  is,  in  efFeft,  that 
his  powers  of  perfuafion  were  <nore  the  efforts  of  nature,  than 
the  refult  of  artificial  rules.  He  poflefled  fuperior  excellencies. 
The  work  under  review  is  an  mvaluable  treafure  of  Greek  an- 
tiquities and  hiftory.  Paufanias,  with  equal  diligence,  fkill^ 
and  precifion,  defcribes,  or  rather  prefents  to  the  eye,  temples 
and  il:ately  buildings ;  ftatues  and  feftivals ;  fportive  games  and 
facred  folemnities,  the  mutations  of  empire,  and  the  illuftrious 
tranfaftions  of  kings;  eminent  warriors,  and  momentous  battles. 
As  a  geographer,  he  records  the  natural  and  artificial  diftinftions 
of  places,  their  relative  diftances  and  pofitions.  As  a  chrono« 
loger,  be  feldom  mentions  national  terms  of  computation ;  but 
in  a  lefs  explicit,  though  not  lefs  decifive  manner,  meafures  in- 
tervals by  generations,  the  true  teft  for  adjufting  hiftory  to  the 
courfe  x.f  nature.  Of  his  accuracy  in  this  matter  the  fpecimen 
above  given  is  an  apppfite^xample, 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  Phoroneus,  Danaus,  Acrliius,  Per« 
fcMS,  and  Megapenthes,  were  cotemporary  princes;  and  that 
Perfeus  was  the  founder  of  Mycense  in  Argos.  For  the  name 
of  this  city  he  accounts  three  different  ways,,  but  all  point  to 
the  fame  age.  The  queftion  is,  what  period  of  time  is  the  moft 
probable  ? 

Confult  Bryant:  he  will  affure  you,  with  great  folcmnity,  that 
Argos  had  its  name  from  the  ark ;  that  the  hiftories  of  Danae, 
X)anaus,  the  Danaides,  all  relate  to  the  fame  event,  the  deluge 
and  the  ark ;  that  Perfeus,  the  fon  of  Danae,  was  conceived  in 
(bowers,  expofed  in  an  ark,  and  atlaft  reigned  in  Argos.  That 
great  genius  had  his  foibles.  Every  thing  was  conneded  with 
the  ark,  every  thing  was  of  a  Cuthite  origin  5  as  if  the  line  of 
Ham  had  a  more  particular  commiflion,  and  a  greater  zeal,  to 
tranfmit  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  than  the  progeny  of  Shem, 
His  fyftem  of  mythology,  conftrufted  on  fanciful  derivations  of 
words,  and  without  the  leaft  relation  to  time,  is  a  pile  of  fand, 
expofed  to  every  tempeft  and  to  every  tide. 

Apply  to  ^larlham,  Marfliall,  Cumberland,  &c.  they  will 
bring  down  the  age  of  Perfeus  100  years  lower  than  the  Exodus  ; 
that  is,  about  1000  years  later  than  the  arrangement  of  Bryant» 
Inquire  at  the  modern  oracle,  Newton,  whofe  refponfes  have 
almoft  the  attribute  of  infallibility,  becaufe  he  lighted  his  torch 
at  the  inexhauftible  lamp  of  the  fanftuary; — ^he  will  direct  you 
to  the  real  age  of  Acrifius,  Perfeus,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  with  the 
whole  cotemporary  group  in  Paufanias.  They  flour iflied  in  the 
dark  and  fabulous  period  of  Grecian  antiquity;  but  that  period 
happens  to  be  the  enlightened  reign  of  Solomon.  By  what  cri-» 
terion  of  truth  does  the  computation  of  Newton  merit  preference 
to  the  vague  fyftems  of  Bryant,  Marfiiam,  &c.  ?  By  a  twofold 
criterion,  each  certain,  and  both  infallible ; — the  hiftory  of  al- 
phabetical compofition,  and  the  union  of  facred  with  profane 
genealogy.  '  The  dream  is  double  and  the  interpretation  fure.* 

I.  The  hiftory  of  alphabetical  compofition.  This  happy  art 
Sir  Ifaac  traces  from  the  Edomites,  whom  he  reprefents,  though 
without  authority,  as  the  inventors  of  arts  and  fciences,  parti- 
cularly navigation,  aftronomy,  and  letters.  This  hypothecs  is 
controvertible,  as  not  having  the  fancStion  of  hiftorical  evidence. 
I^etters  are  at  leaft  as  old  as  Mofes,  nor  can  the  ufe  of  them  be 
carried  one  generation  higher.  The  firft  traces  of  this  art  occur 
in  the  ftory  of  Abraham's  progeny ;  and  the  earlieft  notices  of 
memorials  entered  into  a  written  book  are  Job  xxxi.  35,  and 
Exod.  xvii.  14,  a  term  prior  to  the  date  of  the  law  at  Sinai* 

The  late  Biftiop  Pocock  and  other  travellers  report,  from 
a£lual  obfervations  on  the  fpor,  that  feveral  encampments  of  the 
Ifraclites  are  marked  on  flat  ftones  in  the  wildernefs,  with  the 

months 
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months  and  dap  of  the  months  when  they  pitthed  or  ftittc^ 
their  tents.     The  natural  inference  is,  that  the  twelve  tribes 
lad  then  accjuired  tolerable  facility  in  engraving  dates  on  ftone^ 
or  at  leafr  were  then  learning  meir  alphabet.     From  the  He^ 
brews  the  art  was  certainly  propagated  to  their  neighbours  the 
Phenicians.     The  firft  miffive  letter  recorded  in  any  hiftory  was 
from  David  to  Joab,  the  chief  captain  of  his  forces,  2  Sam.  xi. 
14;  and  the  next  is  from  Hh-am,  King  of  Tyre,  to  Solomot^ 
7,  Chron.  ii.  i  I.    The  whole  correipondence  Jofephus  has  cirfxei: 
preferved  entire,  or  given,  in  his  own  words,   its  fabftance^ 
Antiq.  VIII.  2,  6,  7.    The  fecond  inftance  of  epiftolary  writ- 
ing among  the  Phenicians  is  the  letters  from  Jezebel,  a  native 
of  that  country,  to  the  elders  of  Ifrael  concerning  Naboth's 
vineyard,  i  Kings  xxi.  8.     Among  the  Phenicians,  and  theif 
defcendants  the  Carthaginians,  are  found  the  very  firft  fpeciffleil 
of  chronological  tables  and  national  records.     This  ineftimable 
fragment  is  preferved  by  Jofephus,  Apion,  I.  18.     It  compre- 
hends the  reigns  in  Tyre  from  Hiram  to  Pygmalion,  a  period 
t)f  176  years  jn  continuous  order,  from  the  25th  of  David  to 
the  22d  of  Joafh,  King  of  Judah  : — an  important  era  both  in 
the  (acred  and  profane  hiftory.     Nor  is  its  ufe  confined  to  chr<r- 
rtology  alone ;  it  dire6h  the  genealogift  to  that  momentous  link 
whidi   connefts    the   whole    chain    of  computation    by   the 
generations  of  men,  in  the  retrograde  order  from  David  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  Hiram  among  the  Gentiles,  to  the  earlieft 
times.     This  is, 

2.  The»next  criterion  of  certainty  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^s  de- 
termination concerning  the  age  of  Acrifius,  Perfeus,  Danaus,&c« 

Ahab,  King  of  Ifrael,  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  King  of  the  Zidonians,  I  Kings  xvi.  31.  The  reign 
of  Ahab  was  coexiftent  with  that  of  Jehofhaphat  in  Judah. 
Hence  count  back  five  generations',  Afa,  Abijah,  Rehoboatn, 
Solomon,  David.  From  Ethbaal  likcwife  count  back  five  gc* 
Iterations,  the  reckoning  terminates  in  Agenor,  the  father  of 
Cadmus.  Cadmus,  who  carried  letters  from  Phenicia  into 
Greece,  was  cotemporary  with  Perfeus.  Greece,  therefore, 
began  to  learn  her  alphabet  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Saul ;  that  is, 
more  than  400  years  after  the  hiftoricalera  of  letters  aniono;  the 
Hebrews.  Slow  was  the  progrefs  of  alphabetical  compoutioit 
among  the  Greeks,  and  late  the  epoch  of  their  hiftorical  records, 
Jofephus  teftifies,  on  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  themfelves, 
that  they  had,  in  his  days,  no  public  archives  more  ancient  than 
Draco's  laws  againft  murder ;  and  that  Draco  lived  but  a  littld 
before  Pififtratus,  ih  the  days  of  Cyrus.    Apion.  I.  4. 

If  then  the  Greeks  had  no  regifters^of  pedigrees,  or  of  chro- 
nological hiftory,  till  about  1000  years  after  die  times  of  Oth-* 

niel. 
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ftlefv  ^cre  Sir  John  Marfham  places  the  hiftory  of  Perfei|sj 
on  what  foiJOdation  does  he  conftrutl:  his  fyftem?  On  tradi- 
tion. But  no  guide  is  more  fallacious.  Still  lefs  credit  is-due  to 
Bryant.  • 

About  the  time  of  David  the  Tyrians  began  to  keep  national 
records.  Thcfe  were  extant  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ctriftian  ' 
era,  and  had  been  perufed  both  by  Jofephus  and  VirgiL  The 
lattfer,  in  agreement  with  the  facred  hiftory,  affirms  the  co-i" 
cxtftence  of  ^ncas,'and  Dido,  a  great-grandchild  of  Ethbaa!** 
From  the  time  of  David  to  the  era  of  letters  in  Greece,  might 
hiftorical  knowledge  be  prefcrved  with  much  more  probability 
of  truth,  than  from  periods  fo  remote  as  the  days  of  Othniel  or 
Arphaxad.  From  fiach  valuable  records  as  the  Bible,  with  hints 
from  Paufanias,  has  the  fagacity  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  edified 
the  ancient  chronology. 

II.  As  to  the  tranflator:  hjD  ha?,  it  feems,  prudential  rca- 
fons,  like  the  Reviewers,  for  concealing  his  name ;  yet  adopts 
their  manner  in  referring  his  readers  to  prior  publications,  as^ 
«  Sec  my  Tranflation  of  Julian's  Oration  to  the  Sun— Proclus,' 
&c.  J  thus  deviating  from  the, plural  to  the  fingular.  This  eaq- 
pedient  is  no  difguife.  If  the  ointment  on  the  right  hand^diffufe 
itfelf  all  around,  the  centre  is  acceffible.  IVe^  in  the  ftyle  of 
.  ip^eviewers,  unwilling  to  difclofe  the  names  of  thofe  contributors 
whowiflx  to  throw  their  mite  fecretly  into  the  Corban,  c;on(in« 
our  ftridures  on  this  prefcnt,  to  its  pahs,  its  chara^er  as  4 
whole,  and  Its  appendage. 

li  The  divifion  of  Paufanias  into  books  and  chapters  is  re- 
tained. Each  book  has  a  feparate  title,  as,  Attics,  Laconics,  &c- 
We  hoped  to  fee  the  contents  of  each  chapter  expreffed  in  ge- 
neral terms  at  the  top,  and  the  fubordinate  parts  fpecified  in  or- 
der ;  then  notes  of  tranfition  marked  on  the  margin  of  the  pa- 

•  Their  coexiftence  is  thus  afcertained:  -^neas  and  Teucer  were 
prefcnt  at  the  overthiww  of  Troy  in  the  i6th  of  Jeholhaphat,  and  ift 
of  Matgenus,  Agenor,  or  Bclus,  the  father  of  Dido,  A,  M.  3106. 
Teucer  not  being  permitted  to  return  to  his  father,  Telamon,  without 
Iiis  brother  Ajax,  retired  from  Troy  to  Cyprus  (according  to  the  Pa- 
rian marble),  feven  years  after  that  cataftrophe.  Dido  reports  ta 
^neas  that  (he  faw  Teucer  on  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Cyprus, 
jEneid  I.  623.  All  thefe  notations  are  in  cxad  unifon  with  the  courfc 
of  nature,  chronology,  and  hiftory,  both  facred  and  profane.  So  in- 
fallible  are  the  iignatures  which  give  the  ftamp  of  authenticity  to  this 
fragment  from  the  annals  of  Tyre!  The  feemingly  incidental  hint 
in  one  fingle  text  of  a  facred  writer,  that  Ethbaal,  or  hhobaal,  was 
the  father  of  Jezebel,  is  that  nv'ddle  term  which  connedls  the  reigns 
and  generations  in  Phenicia  with  thofe  in  Ifrael  and  Judahy  taken 
jointly  with  the  coincident  ^ears  of  Solomon,  Hiram,  &c. 

ragraphs, 
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nigraphs,  as  oft  as  fuch  tranfitions  occur.  Literary  works  tfkd# 
artificially  digcftcdu  arc  pcrufed  with  expedition^  eafc,  and  pica* 
furc;  particiaar  parts  arc  found  with  lefs  fatigue  of  refearch^ 
ai)d  the  reader's  memory  is  almoft  mtgically  affifted  by  notaticms 
of  order. 

2.  The  tranflation,  as  one  whole,  is  uniformly  executed* 
Every  where  are  exhibited  indications  of  care  and  (kill ;  quali- 
ties which,  in  this  author,  never  betray  a  tendency  to  relaxation 
from  protraSed  exertion.  Horace's  rule  in  poetical  rcprefenta-* 
tion  is  here  exemplified  in  familiar  profe,  and  in  one  of  its  kfi 
captivating  forms — tranflation. 

Si  quid  incxpertum  fcenjB  committis,  et  audcs 
Perfonam  formarc  novaro ;  fcrvetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  proceflcrit,  ct  fibi  conilet. 

But  if  you  venture  on  an  untried  theme* 

And  form  a  perfon,  yet  unknown  to  fame^ 

From  his  firft  entrance  to  the  clofine  fcene» 

Let  him  one  equal  character  mjuntam.—— Francis. 

TTiis  cquabrKty  of  charafter,  and  uniformity  in  the  effefl:,  is  thtf 
more  furprifing,  as  the  lenity  of  the  liberal  reader  is  requefted 
from  the  confideration,  that  neceiSty  required  the  whole  work 
to  be  finiihed  in  the  fpace  of  ten  months.     *  We  know  fo  much 

*  of  literary  labour'  (thefe  are  the  tranflator's  words)  *  as  to  be 

*  folly  convinced,  that  to  accomplifh  this,  without  committing 

*  Ibme  trivial  errors  at  leaft,  demands  a  vigilance  which  no 

*  wearinefs  can  furprife  into  negligence,  a  perfeverance  which 

*  no  obftacles  can  retard,  and  ardour  which  no  toils  can,  for  2I 

*  moment,  abate.'  Here  is  a  fpecimen  of  intuitive  flcill  in  his 
atithor's  language  and  fubje61:.  We  think  ten  months  fcarcely 
long  enough  to  tranfcribe  three  fuch  volumes,  from  a  corred: 
copy,  for  tbe-  prefs.  Tillotfon  was  amazed  when  Burnet  (pro- 
ducing the  manufcript  of  his  Expofition  on  the  Articles)  told 
him  that  it  had  been  begun  and  finifhed  within  the  limits  of  a 
year.  The  tranflation  of  Paufanias,  as  now  printed,  is  four 
times  the  fi^. 

Even  the  trivial  errors  we  have  difcovered  are  few.  Had 
they  been  more  numerous,  fuch  an  apology  would  difarm  cri- 
ticifm.  For  one  miflrake,  however  (either  the  correflor  or 
compofitor  is  refponflble,  perhaps  both),  we  ofFer  an  apology  to 
the  public.  In  Vol.  III.  the  page  after  21 1  is  216.  The  hif- 
tory  is  continued  to  the  bottom  of  217.  The  four  next  pages 
are  filled  with  notes,  and  the  hiftory  concludes  abruptly.  Then 
with  page  223  the  notes  begin  jncw.  This  miftakc  merits 
corrediion. 

3-  The 
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\^    ^.'.TJte  appendages  of  Paufanias  in  £ngli(h  af^  Bis  Kibifj 
tiotesy  and  index.  .     ' 

As  to  his  habit,  he  is  introduced  in  materials  cf  good  fabric 
ftom  a  faihionable  wardrobe.  The  fuit  is  becoming,  plain,  and 
neatly  elegant.  The  habitr  maker,  however,  fufpeds  that  the 
drefs  in  which  he  has  arrayed  the  Grecian  is  Uable  to  e^^ceptioil 
Jiom  a  fuperfluity  of  buckles,  buttons,  clafps,  and  ftrings,  other- 
wife  Q^hd  cormtSiive  particles.  The  Hebrews  and  Greeks  were 
profufa  in  the  repetition  of  their  Vau  and  Kai^  which  they  ufed 
Bot  merely  as  copulatives,  but  alfo  as  disjuntftives,  expletiveSj 
adveriatives,  &c.  indiiFercntly.  Their  tranflators,  not  attend- 
ing to  thefe  diftinftions,  render  fuch  particles  invariably  by  And* 
In  this  verfion  we  often  find  two  long  fentences  divided  by  a  full 
ftop,  the  fecond  of  which  begins  with  Jnd\  nay,  new  para- 
graphs are  thus  introduced,  as  are  fevcral  fucceeding  chapters 
m  our  Englilh  BiWes.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  recommend  the 
omiffion  of  this  conneftive ;  efpecially  as  tendencies  to  political 
mlfchief  are  forefeen.  '  In  the  prefent  age,  indeed,  it  cannot 
be  an  objeft  of  wonder,  that  books  are  compofed  with  fcarcely 
any  conneflive  particles,  when  men  of  jjl  ranks  are  feized  with 
the  niania  of  lawlefs  freedom,  bearing  indignantly  all  reftraint^ 
and  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  dire  diforder,  by  fubverting 
fubordi nation,  and  thus  deftroying  the  bond  by  which  alone 
the  parts  of  fociety  can  he  peaceably  held  together.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation  the  French  at  prefent  are  a  remark- 
aUe  example,  among  wJiom  a  contempt  of  orderly  connexiort 
has  produced  nothing  but  anarchy  and  uproar,  licentious  li- 
berty, and  barbaric  rage  5  all  the  darknefs  of  atheifm,  and  all 
the  madnefs  of  democratic  power.'  Preface^  p.  15. — Indulgent 
Heaven!  avert  the  omen.  Beware,  Britons,  of  contemnfhg- 
connedive  particles ! 

We  are  taught  to  expefl:  in  the  notes  a  theory,  for  many  ages 
unknown,  which  unfolds  much  of  the  Greek  mytiiology.  This 
org^noq  is  no  other  than  the  dodrine  of  the  rlatonic  ichool. 

*  The  authors  from  whom  the  theological  and  nwthological  in- 

*  formation  in  the  notes  is  derived  (the  later  Platonifts),  are 

*  confidered  by  verbal  critics,  and  fophiftical  priefts^  as  fanatics, 
«  and  corrupters  of  their  mafter's  doctrine.     It  is  iivell  known, 

*  that  the  former  never  read  a  bookj  but  to  make  different  read- 

*  ings ;  ^nd  that  the  latter  wilfully  pervert  the  meaning  of  every 

*  valuable  author,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  in  fome  places, 

*  and  ignorantly  in  others.     Let  the  liberal  reader  confider  too, 

*  that  the  later  Platonifts   had,    moft  probably, .  a   traditional 

*  knowledge  in  fome  leading  parts  of  their  philofophy ;  that  they 

*  had  books  to  confult,  ^hich  are  now  loft  j  and  that  they  ans 

*  acknowledged  to  have  been  men  of  great  genius  and  profound 
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'. erudition,  even  by  tbofe  who  read  without  thinking, -and  hf 

*  thofc  who  read  but  to  cenfure  and  pervert.*    Preface^  p.  12. 

We  muft  with  candour  difierit  from  the  opinion  of  our  an- 
notator,  with  refpeid  both  to  Plato  and  his  fcholiafts.  The  fa* 
ther  of  the  kSt  was,  like  Homer,  fublime,  fond  of  allegories 
and  poetical  decorations.  His  philofophy  is  therefore  myftical 
and  fididous.  Long  before  his  time  traditional  knowledge  had 
been  egregioufly  corrupted.  His  difciples,  attempting  in  vain 
to  untwift  the  rajrs  of  primeval  light  from  the  mafe  ot  artificial 
darknefs,  funk  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyfs  of  error.  Thts 
annotator,  much  converfant  in  the  writings  of  the  PUtonifts, 
has  acquired  a  tindhjre  of  their  fentiroents,  and  a  partiality  to 
their  dodrines.  Such  ftudies  have  a  tendency  no  le(s  obvious 
to  miflead  and  debilitate  the  underftanding,  than  the  labour  of 
learning  the  modem  tongues.  An  illuftration  of  this  philofophy 
can  no  where  be  more  out  of  place,  than  in  notes  on  Paufanias, 
whofe  chief  merit  is  the  help  he  affords  for  adjufting  ancient 
hiftory  by  his  numerous  references  to  pedigrees,  and  charaders 
of  time.  In  his  new  drefs  we  hope  our  Britifh  critics  will,  with 
this  view,  pcrufe  his  works. 

The  author  every  where  exprefles  a  pious  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  oracular  refponfes ;  and  his  tranilator,  imprefTed 
with  the  fame  conviction,  has  been  careful  to  tranflate  them  into 
profe,  becaufe  he  coniiders  them  as  iirvaluable  pieces  of  compo- 
fition.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  both ;  but  with 
deference,  and  not  without  affigning  a  reafon.  It  would  be 
ftrange  if  feveral  confultations  out  of  a  tboufand  had  not  an 
anfwer,  which  was  afterward  accidentally  verified.  In  the  ages 
of  fidtion  many  inquiries  and  refponfes  might  be  recorded,  though 
ii6  advice  or  anfwer  had  been  afked  or  given.  Befides  politi- 
cians, who  were  often  pricfls,  ufually  didated  to  the  oracle  the 
refponfe,  in  enigmatical  terms,  procured  it  for  money,  and  then 
claimed  the  merit  of  acutcnefs  in  folving  its  myfterious  phrafe'- 
ology.  Superfiition  venerated  fuch  frauds.  Tumultuous  fadions 
were  by  thefe  artifices  overawed  into  unanimity,  and  cowards 
infpireu  with  courage.  Laftly,  political  wifdom  is  the  refuh 
of  ripe  experience,  and  ripe  experience  is  near  akin  to  the 
fpirit  of  prophecy. 

*  To  critics  in  general  I  fliall  make  a  declaration,  fimilar 

*  to  that  which  I  have  elfewhere  given,  that  I  fhall  pay  no  at- 
'  tention  whatever  to  criticifms  which  are  merely  the  refult  of 

*  ignorance ;  but  if  I  find  them  attended  with  malevolence,  I 
^  fhall  not  fail  to  expofe  the  bafenefs  of  fuch  cdmpofitions,.  in  a 

*  copious  appendix  to  my  next  publication :  and  would  every 
'  author,  whofe  labours  have  been  infamoufly  abufcd,  adopt  this 

*  plan,  he  would,  either  by  intimidating  fuch  literary  bullies, 

*  fecurc 
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^  fe<^re  himfelf  from  their  attacks  in  future,  or  render  them 
^  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  every  man  of  difcernment  and  worth/ 
P.refacej  p.  i6. 

If  this  Ifearned  gentldman  charge  Us  with  ignorihce;  and  aur 
thenticate  the  accufation.  We  will  thank  him  for  a  few  (parks  of 
intelleftual  light  5— if  with  overt  a£ts  of  malevolence,  we  can 
with  great  trutk  difayow  the  efierice  of  criminality  ;-^a  felonious 
intention.  ,  The  writer  of  this  article  has  feen  none  of  this  gen- 
tleman's former  publications^  and  hopes  to  derive  entertainment 
from  thofe  ftill  in  refervc,  without  painful  prcfages  of  chaftife* 
Inent  from  the  contents  of  a  copious  appendix. 

The  ihdeX  is  copious,  and  fuperfedes,  in  a  great  iileafure, 
the  contents  of  chapter^.  But  in  general  the  numbers  of  re- 
ference to  the  pages  are  incorre£l.  Its  ufe  is  thus  greatly 
impaired. 


Art.  Ill,  The  Rhine}  or^  J  Journey  from  Utrecht  to  Franc^ 
fort'y  chlejty  by  the  Borders  of  the  Rhine^  and  the  Vafjage  down 
the  Riher^  froni  Meritz  to  Bonn  :  defiribed  in  a  Series  of  Lei» 
tersy  written  from  Holland  to  a  I^riend  ih  England^  ih  the  Tears 
J  751 1  arid  1794.  Ih  two  f^otumes.  By  T.  Cogan^  M.  Z>*^ 
EmbelUJhrd  with  Twenty-four  Views  in  AqUq  Tinta^  and  a  Map 
of  the  Rhine  from  Afentz  to  Bonn.  pp.  730.  8vO.  il.  li; 
boards,    Johnfon.     Loridonj  1^94; 

[  dncMed froth  oUr  hji  NuTiibtr.  ] 

"jhvR.  Cogan,  In  the  fecohd  volume  of  his  Travels,  defcriSes 
^-^  Bruhl,  a  country  feat  belonging  to  the  Eledor"  of  Co- 
logne ;  the  city  of  Bonn,  which,  as  a  place  for  perpetual  refi- 
dcnce,  he  would  prefer  t(J  Gleves  itfelf,  which  fo  greatly  e:cceb 
in  richnefs^  wildnefs,  and  extent  of  profpeft ; 

*  In  the  road  from  Bonn  to  Andernachi  which  is  about  half  wa^ 
to  Goblentsi,  the  fcede  is  very  fublime.  The  Sebengtberte  Itand  as 
eentineh  to  guard  the  entrance  into  this  defile ;  and  though  their  lofty 
heads  feem  to  trianiph  over  all  their  neighbours^  yet  do  the  nsountaitis 
on  each  fide  the  current  become  bold,  lofty^  and  maOive*  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  fouth.  Some  of  them  prcfent  an  ample  (urface  to 
the  cultivator.  Others  approach  fo  near  to  the  perpendicular,  that 
it  is  impoifible  to  behold  the  hufbandmao  at  his  labours  without  fear- 
ful  apprchenfions  left  an  unlucky  fall  (hould  precipitate  him  into  the  , 
river.  In  other  parts  they  fpiirn  at  cultivation:  and  their  bare  Iron 
Rock  bids  defiance  to  all  the  machinations  of  art  to  render  it  fertile* 
Sonne  oTthefe  rocks  dart  upwards,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  prefent 
at  their  fummiK  the  appearance  of  cailes>  mouldering  into  dui^. 
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OtHerselade  the  art  of  the  httfbaDdmas,  by  thelailiog  of  their  ioolctielt 
(niface  in  confufcd  heaps  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  by  their  filling 
up  the  chinks  and  interllices  that  were  formed  by  hafty  torrents.  In 
(bme  parts  the  hills  feem  difpofed  to  form  a  plain,  and  oiFer  their 
broad  furfaces  to  the  trees  of  the  foreft;  in  fome  they  divide,  to  give 
the  traveller  a  tranfient  peep  at  the  diftant  country  behind  them;  in 
others  rivulets  haftily  fcek  therr  way  through  the  deep  and  (harp 
iiiTures  between  the  mountains,  to  pay  their  ofual  tnbate  to  ol^I 
•Rhinus,  the  king  of  ftreams :  who,  Hke  the  protid  lords  of  this  coon- 
try,  iwells  into  importance,  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  his  va^ls^ 
•«itd  feems  to  treat  them  with  fupercilious  difdaio,  on  accoant  of  that 
fiiperioritY  to  which  they  have  fo  abundantly  contributed. 

*  Thcfe  beauties  of  nature  are  variega^ted  and  enlivened  by  caftle* 
and  mountains,  fome  of  which  are  entire;  others  are  rendered  more 
veneraWe  by  their  forming  majeflic  ruins ;  fome  are  placed  on  the 
fummit  of  a  clifF,  others  in  the  bofom  of  a  mountain.  Numberlefi 
towns  and  villages  alfo  proximate  to  the  borders  of  the  river,  mani- 
ieftly  courting  protedion  from  the  hills,  and  plenty  from  the  ibream,. 
add  a  beauty  to  the  profpeft/ 

From  Coblentz,  a  flourifhing  city  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine 
and  Mofelle,  our  traveller  went  to  Mentz,  and,  in  his  way 
, thither,  defcribes  various  objefts,  among  which  we  find  tte 
baths  at  Ems;  the  town  and  caftle  of  Naflau,  tb^  original  man- 
^on  of  the  family  of  NafTau;  Schwalbacb^  the  Matlock  of  this 
part  of  Germany. 

Mentz  is  the  principal  refidenee  of  the  nobility,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  the  eleftorate,  and  are  faid  to  poflefs  confiderable 
property.  They  are  alfo  fard  to  difFufe  a  fpirit  of  urbanity  over 
the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  to  enliven  the  city  by  the  fre- 
quency of  winter  amufements.  ,  Since  the  vilit  of  our  traveller 
and  his  companion  a  philofopbical  fociety  has  been  ere£bcd  at 
Mentz : 

*  It  has-  been  remarked  by  fome  one,'  fays  I>r.  Cogan,  •  I  forget 
whom,  that  fcarcely.any  fobjeA  is  worth  the  trouble  of  difcuffion,  ex- 
cepting thofe  which  have  met  with  the  greateft  obilacles  to  dlfcuflion, 
religion  ^nd  politics.  Thefe  are  certainly  the  mod  important,  as 
they  relate  to  our  welfare  in  both  worlds  ^  and  their  native  dignity  i9 

'nanifefted  by  the  extenfive  influence  they  have  upon  the  human 
mind,  when  the  free  inveftigation  of  them  is  allowed*     No  fubjeft» 

'are'fo  well  calculated  to  inipire  the  community  at  large  with  what  is 
vfuallV  tensed  good  sense.     Where  the  free  dilcuffion  of  thefe  is 

'prohibited,  a  few  fpeculative  men  may  cultivate  the  various  branches 
of  philofophy ,  and  may  axrquire  claffical  knowledge  j  but  the  ideas 
of  the  PEOPLE  are  contrafted,  their  minds  fcrvile  and  bigotted,  and 
their  converfation  frivolous  f  unlefs,  indeed,  they  find  means  to  cul- 

'  tivate  their  minds,  and  perhaps  fave  their  fouls  by  Aealth.     It  fome- 

-  times  happens  that  the  intellectual  faculties  work  rapidly  and  eflFec- 
tually,  though  in  fecret>  and  that  a  treafore  of  foii4  knowledge  lies 
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fconcealcd  under  an  external  conformity  to  public. aatjiority  and  efta- 
biiihed  creeds.*  But  in  religious  affairs,  men  become Tiypocrites ;  ancj, 
in  politics,  the  yoke  is  rendered  galling  by  their  fercei<ving  that  it  is 
SLyoke.  Extremes  beget  each  other*.  From  credulity  they  fink  intq. 
infidelity  J  and  from  paffive  obedience  and  non-fefiltance  they  are 
liable  to  burft  forth  into  anarchy,  when  they  feel  their  powers  com- 
petent to  refiftance.  The  philofophical  fpirjt  that  is  already  preva- 
lent in  this  crty,  is  doubtlete  preparatory  foV  fome  momentous  change 
at  a  future  period  i  for  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  diffufed,  the 
mind  becomes  rdftlefs  under  that  flate  of  fervility  which  fits  eafy  upon 
the  ignorant.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  thefc  remarks,  genuiftie  po* 
Jicy  will  confift  in  the  moft  liberal  toleration  of  free  difcuifion.  The 
love  of  truth  would  then  become  a  common  caufe.  One  clafs  of  fen* 
timents  not  being  under  the  frown  of  ecclefiaftic  or  dvil  authority, 
4nd  another  fupported  by  its  fmilcs,  they  would  each  bse  appreciatecj 
according  to  theif  fterling  value.  We  fliould  exchange  our  love  of 
notions  for  the  love  of  truth,  and  become  as  impatient  of  error  asr  w^ 
ire  now  of  contradidlion.  Will  you  objefl,  my  friend,  that  univerfal 
fcepticifm  would  prevail?  1  atilwer,  that  it  muji  prevail  where  imt 
proved  fenfe  enables  men  to  difcover  the  abfurdities  of  eftablifhed 
principles,  and  the  mind  is  impeded  in  its  ardent  defires  to  find  out 
better.  I  acknowledge  alfo,  that,  upon  their  fir(l  liberation,  a  thou^ 
fand  crude  conjeflures  and  imperfect  notions  would  be  propofed  and 
adopted.  But  thefe  would  foon  be  rejeded  for  clearer  and  more  con^ 
fonant  ideas,  if  they  were  communicated  without  reftraint.  In  re- 
nouncing ancient  prejudices,  on  account  of  their  manifeft  abfurdity, 
fome  degree  of  fcepticifm  is  natural,  and  perhaps  unavoidable.  To 
ufe  a  medical  or  furgical  phrafe,  it  is  a  folution  of  continuity,  pre- 
vioufly  requifite  for  a  riew  organifation.  To  ufe  a  Catholic  phrafe, 
it  is  the  purgatory  through  which  the  rniqd  rouft  pafsto  the  enjoy- 
ment of  true  wifdom  and  knowledge.  To  uje  a  chemical  phrafe,  it 
is  the  putrefactive  fermentation  attending  the  diffolution  of  old  fyf- 
tems,  which  will  live  in  the  generation  of  exhilarating  truths.  The 
partial  view  of  things  which  afeUered  mind  muf!  take,  will  naturally 
lead  to  infidelity;  give  full  fcope,  and  infidelity  will  finally  terminate 
in  a  creed  cdiliOnatit'with  the  nature  of  God^  and  produdive  of  the 
happinefs  of  man. 

*  Many  of  the  more  ancient  towns  in  Germany  manifeft  that  their 
anceftors  had  a  ftrong  predilc^ion  for  finery  and  (hew,  without  pac- 
ing any  attention  to  propriety  in  the  fubjeds  difplaying*  it.  All 
the  houfes  at  Cologne  and  Mentz,  that  bear  decided  marks  of  their 
having  been  formerly  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  are  curioufly  painted  exter- 
nally, from  top  to-  bottom,  with  fantaftic  figures,  landfcapes,  and 
fcripture  hillories,  which  have  no  relation  to  any  one  circumllance  re- 
lative to  the  building  or  its  fituatior?.  It  is  obvious,  that  although 
the  modern  inhabitants  bf  Merrtzare  making  ftrong  efforts  to  emerge 
from  that  Gothic  talle,  yet  ibme  of  its  dregs  flill  adhere  to  them. 
Many  other  of  their  public  buildings  are  ftill  chargeable  whh  the  fault 
pf  a  gaudy  impropriety,' 
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At  Mentz  our  author  enters  on  a  long  difcuflion  on  the  in-? 
yention  of  printing ;  and^  after  fumming  up  and  appreciating 
the  evidences  in  favour  of  each  claimant,  concludes  in  favour  of 
Laurence  Gpfter,  and  Haerlem. — From  Haerlcm,  he  thinks, 
the  knov^ledge  of  the  invention  was  conveyed  to  the  city  or 
Mentz,  where  it  unqueftionably  received  many  important  im- 
provements; and  that  the  popular  publications  which  were 
printed  at  Mentz,  united  wiih  thefe  improvements,  were  thp 
caufes  that  the  prefs  at  Haerlem  has  been  fo  long  deprived  of 
the  honours  to  which  it  had  fo  juft  a  claim.  Our  author,  fup« 
pofmg  that  the  anterior  claims  of  Haerlem  have  been  fully  efta- 
bliihed,  propofcs  eight  toafts,  all  of  which,  after  they  have  been 
given  feparately,  he  compreff^s  into  the  following*:  *  May  every 

•  ufeful  thought  be  fully  expreffid  and  duly  impreffidi  and  neithcif 

*  repreffid  tioxfupprejfed^  nor  may  worth  be  ever  opprejfed  or 
f  depreffed.*    This  feaft  in  honour  of  printing  our  toaft-maftei 

'  Ifould  conclude  with  the  following  fong : 

L^       ' 

*  SEE  richer  circulate  at  will. 
By  coinage,  and  by  minting : 

The  Printing  Art  is  nobler  ftiU. 
Truth  circulates  by  printing. 

CBORUS. 

The  Printing  Art,  &c.  j 

II. 

Since  truth  is  truth,  as  all  allow. 
It  cannot  {wStt  fiinting  : 

Pernicious  Error  rears  her  hxovf. 
When  tyrants  limit  printing. 

^B0x.vs«  ,  f^ernifious  Error,  &c.  ^ 

III. 
Since  Freedom's  felf  fometime^  runs  mad*  ' 

The  thought  is  well  worth  hinting ;  ; 

iiet  ufeful  truths  be  modeft  clad. 
And  then  go  on  with  printing. 
CitoRus.    Let  ufeful,  &c. 

IV. 

Byt  Vice,  you'll  fay,  lyith  hidepus  leer. 
At  Virtue  will  be ^»/>f(i>ff/ 

Well,  if  Vice  fquints,  and  looks  fo  queer^ 
We'll  mend  her  fi^ht  with  Pointing. 

CHOTlUS, 


^eU,  if  Vice  fquints,  and  looks  h  queer^ 
"VVe'll  riiend  her  fight  with  Printing.' 
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Our  travellers  determined  now  to  vifit  Frankfort,  where  a 
iarge  concourfe  of  ftrangers  was  already  aflembled,  and  great 
preparations  making  for  the  ele6lion  of  an  emperor,  the  cere- 
monies obferved  at  which  are  copioufly  defcribed.  The  fairs  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipfic,  the  general  marts  for  literature,  are  alfo 
defcribed.  From  Frankfort  they  return  by  Mentz,  Johannifberg, 
Bachenacb,  and  St.  Goar,  to  Coblent^.  Here  Dr.  Cogan  ex- 
patiates on  the  different  fpecies  of  the  grape,  and  the  charai^er-r' 
iftics  of  good-Rhenifli  wines*.  From  Coblentz  our  travellers, 
viewing  the  country,  and  all  th^t  is  moft  remarkable  as  they 
pafs  along,  come  down  the  Rhine  to  Nieuweid,  frpqi  l^ieuweid 
to  Andernach,  and  from  Andernach  to  Bonn<i 


Dr.  Cogan  has  viewed  the  bbjefts  that  came  within  th^ 
fphere  of  his  obfervation  with  the  eye  of  a  moral  and  political: 
philofopher,  a  phyfiologift,  and  a  man  of  tafte,  good  humour, 
and  lively  fancy.  He  (hews  good  fenfe,  quick  difcernment,  and 
a  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge  in  hiftory,  natural  zni 
civil,  and  the  fcience  of  human  nature.  Sucli  paffages  as  that 
relating  to  the  natural  impatience  of  EngliQimenj  in  page  46, 
Vol.  if.  are  not  unworthy  of  Lucian  or  Rabelais :  in  others, 
his  difpofiiion  to  gaiety  and  jocularity  is  carried  to  the  length  of 
puerile  levity;  but  for  this  he  makes,  in  an  advertifement,  the 
following  apology,  that  his  letters  were  not  originally  defigned 
for  any  other  readers  than  the  private  friends  to  whom  they  were 
addreued. — His  defcriptions  of  natural  objefls  are  very  pic-r 
turefque  and  animated.  The  Rhine,  with  its  ramifications,  ancjf 
the  adjacent  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  general  contour  of  the 
country,  in  the  prefent  war  between  Gerrnany  with  her  allien 
and  France,  is  particularly  interefting.  The  map  accompanying 
this  Tour  is  on  a  large  fcale,  accurately  drawn,  and  well  en- 
graved. The  views  in  aquatinta  are  twenty-four  in  number| 
and  Very  beautiful. 

•  ft  IS  here  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Dodor  has  not  inVeftigatcd 
the  medical  virtues  of  thofe  wines  as  well  as  their  flavours.  There  i$ 
nothing  that  fprings  from  the  earth  fo  diverfified  in  its  nature  as  th^ 
vine.  And  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  various  difeafes  is  every  day 
jnore  and  more  experienced  and  acknowledged.  See  a  very  judicious 
treatifeon  this  fubjeft  under  the  title  of  '  General  fnftruaions  ioi^ 
the  Choice  of  Wines/  &c.  by  Dr.  Macbride;— who  alfo  gives  an  acr 
-count  of  many  diforders  cured  by  the  ivine  called  Tockay  ae  Efpagna^f 
^e  falubrity  and  medical  eiUcacy  of  which  is  well  acteftcd. 
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Art.  IV.  Jnafyjis  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  remote  Caufe  of  Urinarf 
Gravel  By  Alexander  Philip  IVilfon.  Publiftcd  at  Edia^ 
burgh  in  1792. 

'T*HE  author  obfcrvcs,  in  the  intrododHon,  tbit  the  attempts. 
•■•  to  remove  the  jiiroximate  caufe  of  gravel  by  lithothri|)tics 
leaving  proved  fo  uofuccefsful,  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  we  can  difcovcr  any  means  of  presenting 
^  d  f.afe  which  no  fucceeding  care,  after  it  has  occurred,  is  ca-^ 
pable  of  removing :  but  we  can  prevent  a  difeafe  only  by  difco- 
vcring  and  avoiding  the  caufes  which  produce  it.  In  ordw  to 
d.fcover  the  caufes  which  produce-  a  tendency  to  calculous  af- 
Ceflions,  the  author  relates  experiments,  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
j^is  treatife,  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  acidity  in  the  prima 
viae  tends  to  produce  the  difpofition  of  lithic  acid  ^om  the 
iirine  5  and  that  every  caufe  which  promotes  perfpiration  tends 
|o  prevent  it.     M.  Bertholet,  he  obferves,  found  that  an  acid 

{)aired  ofF  by  the  ficin,  during  fenfible  perfpiration  5  and  he  re- 
ates  two  experiments  to  prove,  that  an  acid  aifo  paffes  off  by 
the  fame  excretory  during  infenfible  perfpiration.  In  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  be  makes  fome  obfervatioiis  on  the  manner  iqi 
which  acids  ad  on  the  urine  after  it  is  out  of  the  body,  and  01^ 
|the/fpontaneous  depofitions  which  take  place  from  that  fluidij 
Pn  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  heads  the  author  obferves,  *  I  learned  the 

*  following  curious  fa£^,  from  an  anonymous  author,  after  the 

*  treatife  I  am  now  laying  before  the  public  was  neiarly  com- 

*  pletcd.     This  author  mentions,  on  adding  any  acid,  even  the 

*  carbonaceous,  to  urine,  he  always  procured  a  copious  depofi- 
*^tion  of  what  he  calls  the  concreting  acid;  which  is  the  fame 

*  I  have  mentipned  under  the  name  of  the  lithic  acid.'  Dr. 
\Vilfon  repeated  this  experiment,  both  with  recent  and  ftale 
lirine,  ufing  the  vitriolic,  nitrous,  muriatic,  acetous  acids,  and 
the  acid  of  lemons ;  and  in  all  inftances  found  the  refiHt  as  the 
anonymous  author  has  ftated  it.  To  this  he  adds  fome  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  fame  fub|e<9:.  Urine,  left  to  itfelf, 
Jiepofitt$  cither  a  whitifli  matter,  rendering  it  miiddy,  and  thfe 
often  in  an  hour  or  two  after  the  urine  is  made  5  or  cryftaJs  of 
lithic  acid,  or  fomctimes  both.  Dr.  Wiifon  ii^ver  found  both 
ipf  thefe  depofitions  exifting,  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  in  the 
fame  urine.  The  Uihic  acid  is  produced  by  accfccnt  food;  the 
other  (which  he  calls  the  cream-coloured,  fediment)  by  a  diet  oF 
a  contrary  tendency.  The  depofition  of  the. lithic  acid  is  di- 
miniflied  by  promoting  perfpiration,  which  tends  to  increafe 
that  of  the  other  fediment.  The  cream-coloured  fediment  is 
mor^e  foluble  in  the  urine  than  th^  hthic  acid.     The  lithic  a.cid 
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Is  lefs  readily  afted  on  by  acids  than  the  cream-coloured  fedi- 
ment.     He  alfo  found,  that  an  acid  added  to  urine  after  it  was 
out  of  the  body,  while  it  produced  a  depofition  of  lithic  acid, 
prevented  the  appearance  of  the  cream-coloured  fediment ;  and 
xm  adding  an  acid  to  urine  which  contained  cream-coloured  fe- 
diment, but  no  cryftals  of  lithic  acid,  the  former  fooner  or  later 
^ifappeared,  while  the  latter  was  depofited.     Certain  acids  pro- 
duce an  effef-vefcence  with  urine,  during  which  a  permanently 
■claftic  fluid  isdifengaged,  which  precipitates  the  calcareous  earth 
of  lime-water,  and  produces  no  contraftion  on  the  admixture 
of  atmofpheric  air.     With  regard  to  the  depofitions  themfelves, 
the  one  he  pretends  not  to  inveftigate  more  accurately  than  has 
already  been  done ;  the  other,  which  he  obferves  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked,  he  thinks  a  neutral  fait,  containing 
the  (lithic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by  perhaps 
every  other;  and  he  is  induced  to  form  this  opinion  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons.     On  adding  a  certain  portion  oi  acid  to  urine, 
'containing  much  cream-coloured  fediment,  and  an  equaP  quan- 
tity of  the  fame  atid  to  urine  containing  little  or  none  of  it,  he 
^Iways  found  moft  lithic  acid  precipitated  from  that  portion  of 
'urine  which  had  contained  moft  cream-coloured  fediment ;  and 
alfo,  that  the  more  of  this  it  contained,  the  longer  time  it  re- 
•quired  to  become  limpid,  and  for  the  complete  depofition  of  the 
lithic  acid  to  take  place.     Befides,  when  there  was  a  long  time 
required  for  the  depofition  of  the  lithic  acid  to  take  place,  he 
could  eafily  perceive  the  gradual  change  induced  on  the  cream- 
coloured  fedimelit,  which  altered  its  colour,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time  precipitated  from  the  urine,  was  by  degrees  totally 
changed  into  a  dark  red-coloured,  fandy-looking  matter,  lying 
zt  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  makes  fome  general  remarks  on  the 
foregoing  experiments.  When  we  fee  the  liihic  acid  depofited 
in  greater  than  ufual  quantity  on  ufing  acefcent  diet,  this  (he  - 
thinks)  muft  be  afcribed  to  a  greater  than  ufual  fecretion  of  acid 
by  the  kidneys,  which,  afting  in  the  fame  way  with  the  foreign 
acid  after  the  Urine  is  out  of  the  body,  produces  this  depofition 
of  lithic  acid :  but  if  the  perfpi ration  be  much  promoted,  the 
acid  Ivhich  here  precipitates  the  lithic  acid  is  thrown  off  by  the 
(kin ;  and  confequently  the  depofition  of  lithic  acid  from  the 
^yrihe  prevented,  as  happened  in  all  the  experiments  where  a  fu- 
dorific  was  employed.  The  author  then  puts  the  queftion.  Does 
the  body,  by  its  own  powers,  generate  an  acid  capable  of  preci- 
pitating the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine  5  or  is  fuch  an  acid  always 
derived  from  acefcent  diet  ?  '  That  the  body  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing* fuch  an  acid,  independently  of  any  foreign  acid  received 
into  the  body,  he  thinks  proved  hy  his.  fourteenth  experiment. 
.  He 
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He  found  the  urine  exifting  in  three  different  ftates  at  dtfiereni 
times  of  the  day;  in  the  evening  more  limpid  than  at  other  times, 
and  depofiting  little  fediment  of  any  kind;  in  the  morning 
higheft  coloured,  and  depofiting  much  cream-coloured  fedi^ 
ment;  the  mid- day  urine  was  of  a  fliade  not  fo  light  as  the  for- 
mer, nor  fo  dark  as  the  latter,  but  depofited  more  lithic  acid 
than  either  of  them.  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  depofition  of 
lithic  acid  from  the  urine  is  caufed  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
kid()eys.  That  this  therefore  is  neceffary  for  the  proper  ex- 
pdfion  of  the  matter  caufing  that  depofition ;  and  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  this  matter  is  during  the  hours  of  repofe  takjng 
place  in  the  fyftem,  which  is  thrown  off  in  the  day-time  by  the 
fkin  and  kidneys,  when  the  fyftem  is  moft  vigorous.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  author  concludes,  ift,  that  any  caufe  obilruding 
perfpiration  produces  a  greater  than  ordinary  precipitation  of 
lithic  acid  from  the  urine,  2dly.  That  the  fame  precipitation 
is  confiderably  increafed  by  acefcent  diet,  and  much  dimi«- 
niflied  by  ufing  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food.  3dly.  That 
by  the  inactivity  of  the  (kin  and  kidneys  an  accumulation  of 
acid  may  take  place  in  the  fyftem,  only  to  be  thrown  off  by  re*- 
ftoring  their  proper  aftion.  4thly.  1  hat  by  the  proper  ufe  of 
diaphoretics  we  can  often  entirely  prevent  the  depofition  of 
lithic  acid  from  the  urine.  Laftly,  Wc  muft  conclude  (the  au^ 
thor  obferyes),  from  Mtflrs.  Shcele's  and  Bergman's  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  above  obfervations,  that  it  is  thjc 
lithic  acid  which  is  apt  to  form  infoluble  concretions  in  the 
urine :  hence  the  danger  of  all  thofe  circumftances  in  life  tend- 
ing to  occafion  its  precipitation. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  that  aU 
the  predifpofmg  caufes  of  gravel  a6t  by  precipitating  the  lithic 
acid;  and  to  point  out  that  all  thefe  caufes  produce  one  and  the 
feme  change  on  the  body.  The  predifpofmg  caufes  of  graved 
be  believes  to  be  too  great  a  proportion  of  folid,  from  the  parti- 
cular formation  of  the  body,  old  age,  exceffive  labour,  high 
living,  and  the  liberal  ufe  of  fermented  liquors.  Indolence,  and 
too  much  heat  applied  to  the  body  in  general,  and  particularly 
to  the  kidneys ;  each  of  tbefe  caufes  he  confiders  feparately, 
and  endeavours  to  Ihew,  that  they  all  tend  to  produce  debility 
cf  the  (kin  and  kidneys ;  hence  occafioning  an  accumulation  of 
acid  matter  in  the  fyftem,  the  excretion  of  which  we  have  (een 
fo  immediately  depending  on  the  vigorous  action  of  thefe  or- 
gans ;  and  that  when  this  accumulated  acid  is  at  laft  forced  off 
by  the  kidneys,  it  then  precipitates  the  lithic  acid,  and  thus  lays 
tlie  foundation  of  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  The  gout  he  thinks  only 
conncfied  with  the  gravel  from  the  former  being  accompanied 
by  foiTie  ipf  th^  predifppfin^  caijfes  of  grayel  jull  mentioned, 

particularly 
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particularly  indolence,  and  a  great  degree  of  dyfpepfia.  He, 
gives  fome  reafonfe  for  our  not  fuppofing  thefe  two  complaints 
inore  eflentially  conne^ied,  but  pretends  not  to  decide  the  quef* 
tion,  whether  or  not  the  matter  producing  both  be  the  fame  ? 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  which  is  the  laft  of  the  firft  part  of  his 
treatife,  he  mentions  thofe  circumftances  which  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  remote  caufe  of  gravel  (the  debility  of  the  (kin 
^nd  kidneys)  is  prefent,  and  the  means  for  removing  it,  before 
it  induces  a  fit  of  the  gravel.  In  attempting  this,  he  thinks 
there  are  four  indications,  ift.  Strengthening  and  affifting  the 
digeftive  organs }  adly.  Avoiding  fuch  ingefta  as  increaie  the 
.quantity  of  the  matter  we  endeavour  to  expel ;  3dly.  Curing 
fuch  as  have  an  oppofite  tendency ;  and,  laftly,  throwing  out 
ithis  matter  by  every  means  in  our  power.  For  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  firft  indication  he  refers  to  the  fecond  part  of  his 
;treatife  on  dyfpepfia ;  on  the  fecond  and  third  he  fays  but  little, 
and  nothing  new;  the  laft  he  confiders  at  greater  length,  and 
thinks  it  proper  to  attempt  the  expulfion  of  the  noxious  matter 
both  by  the  (kip  and  kidneys.  The  propriety  of  this  pradice 
Jie  confiders  as  a  fair  inference  from  his  experiments.  For  the 
latter  purpofe  he  thinks  tartar  emetic,  given  in  fmall  dofes,  for 
xeafons  which  we  omit  mentioning  that  this  apalyfis  may  not  be 
too  much  protraflted,  peculiarly  well  adapted.  He  alfo  warmly 
recommends  mercurial  ointment  ufed  with  caution ;  and  refers 
to  feveral  of  his  experiments  for  its  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
.excretions  by  the  (kin  and  kidneys.  Laftly,  he  mentions  an  at- 
tention to  exercife,  as  a  proper  addition  to  any  other  means  that 
may  be  en)ployed. 

In  the  intrpdwi9ion  to  the  fecond  part  of  his  treatife,  Dr. 
Wilfon  makes  fome  remarks  on  digeftion,  and  confiders  it 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and  Dr.  Stevens,  that 
its  efficient  caufe  is  the  gaftric  liquor :  hence  he  obferveiSjin  the 
fecQnd  chapter,  the  proximate  caufe  of  its  failure  muft  be  fome 
.change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  this  liquor.  Of  thefe  two 
hypod^efes  he  thinks  the  former  the  moft  probable,  and  chiefly 
/or  the  following  re^fons.  The  operation  of  the  occafional 
caufes  of  dyfpepfia,  in  producing  that  difeafe  (ail  of  which  aft 
by  debilitating  the  ftomach  or  general  fyftem),  he  thinks  more 
explicable  on  this  than  on  the  other  hypothefis,  narcotics  and 
indolence,  which  diminiih  all  the  fecretions,  produce  dyfpepfia; 
a  dyfpeptjc  patient  can  digeft  ^  fmall  quantity  of  food  without 
any  morbid  fyipptom  5  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  are  removed  without 
medicine,  if  we  faft  till  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  gaftric  liquor 
)aas  flowed  into  the  ftomach  to  digeft  the  contents  already  there. 
Jn  one  cafe  of  fevere  dyfpepfia  he  found  the  gaftric  liquor  wholly 
ipf^ntingj  and  digeftion  completely  interrupted.     He  produce^ 
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dvfpcpfia  by  evacuating  part  of  the  gaftric  Kquor,  and  foanj 
tfiat  by  thefe  means  he  could  very  nearly  produce  connpleti; 
anorexia.     *  Finally  he  obferves   the    thirft*-bound  belly   and 

*  failure  of  faliva,  fo  often  occurring  in  dyfpepfia,  fupport  th« 

*  fame  opinion/  From  the  means  of  alleviating  or  curing 
dyfpepfia  he  alfo  draws  fome  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  hypo- 
thefis.  In  the  treatment  of  dyfpepfia,  Vi^hich  he  confiders  in  the 
third  and  laft  chapter,  he  reprobates  the  frequent  ufc  of  emetics  > 
obferves  they  will  not  be  found  ncceffary,  if  the  patient  eat  only 
thofe  articles,  and  in  that  quantity,  whiqh  he  finds  frwn  expe-» 
rience  his  ftomach  can  digcft  with  tolerable  eafe.  He  particu- 
larly recommends  an  attention  to  thofe  means  which  promote 
the  general  vigour  of  the  fyftem,  to  fleep  and  exercife,  an  exceft 
or  deficiency  of  cither  hurts  5  nearly  the  fame  he  thinks  may  ht 
faid  of  venery.     *  The  general  view  in  this  treatment,  m)W« 

*  ever  (he  obferves),  is  more  adapted  to  the  young  than  the  old^ 

*  in  whom,  and  indeed   in  all  labouring  under  fevere  dyfpepfia, 

*  and   hence    much   debility,    digeftion   is   fo   weakened    that 

*  the  body  can  hardly  be  fupported,  far  lefs  ftrengthened  to  fucfc 

*  a  degree  as  is  necefl*ary  for  employing  the  remedies  mentioned 

*  above,  and  which  we  may  conf.der  as  the  treatment  for  a  ra- 

*  dical  cure.  On  this  account  we  muft  ufe  fome  artificial  means 

*  of  fupporting,  for  the  prcfent,  the  digeftive  powers ;  and  k 

*  remains  to  be  determined  in  what  manner  this  may  be  moft 

*  fafely  and  efi^eflually  done.  Stimularits  and  internal  tonics 
^  h.tve  been  univerfally  tifed  with  this  iritention.     Phyficians, 

*  however,  have  alwa)'S  complained,  that  while  by  thefe  they 

*  relieved  the  urgent  fymptoros  of  the  difeafe,   they  unavoid- 

*  ably  increafed  the  tendency  -to  it.     It  would  therefore  be  of 

*  much  confequence  to  dyfpeptic  patients  if  a  remedy  could  be 

*  found  which  would  relieve  thefymptoms  of  this  difeale,  with- 

*  out  tending  ftill  farther  to  increafe  the  debility  of  the  ftomach. 

*  Such  a  remedy,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  pointed  out  by  what 

*  is  faid  in  the  laft  chapter  concerning  the  proximate  caufe. 

*  We  have  feen  all  the  occafional  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  leflcning 

*  the  quantity  of  the  gaftric  liquor,  and  every  remedy  found  d( 

*  fervice  in  it  increafing  the  lecretion  of  that  fiuid ;  hence,  in- 

*  ftead  of  prctei  naturally  ftimulating  the  ftomach,  and  thus  in- 

*  creafing  its  morbid  afFeftions,  were  we  to  introduce  into  it 

*  the  gaftric  liquor  of  other  animals,  it  appeai^  probable  that  thfe 

*  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  might,  in  this  manner,  be  relieved,  and 
\  the  body,  by  a  greater  fupply  of  nouriftiment,  fo  ftrengthened, 

*  that  by  the  method  formerly  taken  notice  of,  a  radical  cure 

*  might  be  accompliflied,  which  would  the  more  readily  happeq 

*  on   his  account,  that  the  patient  had  not  bceq  rn^the  cuftorq 

*  of  ufingfthnulants  and  internal  tonics/        V      '    '      .      - 

la 
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In  corripJiance  with  the'propofels  which  we  held  out  to  the 
liubHc  at  the  Gomme«cemcnt  of  the  new  feries  of  the  Englifli  « 
Review,  we  received  from  the  author  the  preceding  analyhs  of 
his  work,  which  had .  not  beert  fairly  reprefented  in  fome  other 
literary  journafls.  On  a  diligerrt  comparifon  with  the  publi- 
cation itfelfj  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  faithful  and  corre<Sl  abftr^ 
of  its  general  contents^  from  which  our  readers  will  be  cmhlei 
to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  original .  We  fliall  only  add,  that 
the  anonymoiis  author  alluded  to,  has  fmce  publiflied  a  fecond 
edition  of  his  tt-eatife  with  his  name*,  in  which  he  complains 
that  Dr.  Wilfon  has  borrowed  from  him  largely,  without  fuffi- 
ciently  acknowledging  his  obligations.  To  determine  the 
priority  off  fcientHic  difcov^ries  is  generally  a  diiE<fu!t,  always 
an  invidious  t:afk;  which  we  {hall  beg  leave,  on  this  occafion, 
to  decline  attempting. 

To  the  piilJlic,  for  whom  we  make  reports,  it  is  the  utility 
of  a  difcov^ry  that  is  of  importance ;  about  the  author  they  are 
little  concerned.  If  the  fafts  and  indudlions  contained  iti 
-this  treatife  are  confirmed  by  father  experience,  a  more  impor- 
tant difcovery  h^s  not  for  many  years  been  made,  than  one  that 
enables  mankind  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  gout  and  the  gravel, 
which  have  hitherto  been  confidered  as  the  opprobria  of  the 
-healing  art. 


Art.  V.  Gary's  New  Map  of  England  and  Wales ^  with  Part 
of  Scotland 'y  on  which  are  carefully  laid  down  all  the  direct  arid 
principal  Crofs  Roads^  the  Courfe  of  the  Rivers  and  Navigable 
Canals^  Cities^  Market  and  Borough  Towns^  Pari/heSy  and  moji 
conftderahle  HamUts^  Parks^  Forejisj  &c,  Delvieated  from 
'  aElual  Survey^  and  materially  ajjtfied  from  authentic  Dacurnents 
liberally  fupplied  by  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  the  Pojl-M^fter -General, 
Price  121.  2s.    Publifhed  by  Cary,  Engraver  and  Mapfcller, 

.    No.  i8r.  Strand. 
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'HE  fcale  of  this  map  is  an  inch  to  five  miles,  forming  \xt 
fize,  when  pafted  together,  feven  feet  fix  inches  in  hetght 
'by  fix  feet  in  width. 

This  map  is  a  work  of  infinite  labou^r  and  expence.  It  is 
ntoft  ingenioufly  planned  for  the  purpofe  of  travelling,  being 
divided  into  fe£lIons  of  a  fize  to  form  a  quarto  volume  oF  eighty- 
one  pages;  the  jundlions  of  which  are  united  by  a  general  or 
index   map   prefixed,    divided  ijito  correfponding    parts,    and 


f  Mr.  Forbes. 

Bumbered 
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numbered  agreeably  to  the  fcaions ;  by  which  means  the  wl^Ii 
becomes  united^  and  placed  under  the  eye  of  the  obfcrver  in  a 
moment. 

1  he  authority  upon  which  Mr^  Gary  has  exectited  this  work 
is  fet  forth  in  the  title-page  to  be  from  adual  furvey  and  au^ 
thentic  documents  liberally  fiipplied  by  the  poft-maftcr-gencral,- 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated  by  permiffion. 

Confidering  geography  as  a  moft  ufeful  fcienCe,  we  have  fol- 
lowed this  map  through  every  part  with  moft  critical  attention  i 
and  recommend  it  as  the  beft  that  has  vet  been  publiflied.  It  is 
executed,  in  all  its  parts,  in  the  moft  mafterly  manner.  Ac- 
cording to  an  accompanying  index  of  names,  it'  contains  up- 
wards of  22,000  places,  which,  however  numerous,  by  nrieans  of 
this  index,  the  fmalleft  villages  are  immediately  traced^  a^  it 
refers  to  page  and  county  where  fltuated.  This  index  applies 
equally  well  to  the  map  when  naounted  on  a  roll  and  ledge  for 
furniture.  The  greateft  attention  appears  to  us  to  have  beea 
paid  to  every  part  of  this  map.  The  whole  of  the  turnpike 
roads  are  carefully  difcriminated  from  the  inferior  ones,  by  be- 
ing done  confiderably  wider,  and  coloured  with  a  light  faftro% 
and  the  diftances  from  place  to  place  added  upon  each  fuch 
road.  The  courfes  of  the  rivers,  from  their  fource  to  their  in- 
flux, have  been  minutely. traced.  The  navigable  canals  arc  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  and  their  courfe  laid  down  agreeably  to 
•  the  afts  of  parliament  relative  thereto.  Nice  difcrimination  of 
character  has  been  obferved  throughout  the  whole,  to  elucidate 
and  prcferve  the  neceflary  diftinclions  proper  in  fo  large  a  worfe. 
The  cities  and  market-towns  are  put  in  Roman  capitals  j  the 
former  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  latter  by  a  cro/s,  and  the 
borough. towns  by  ftars,  the  number  of  which  denote  the  num- 
ber of  members  returned  to  parliament — parifhes  and  chapel- 
ries  in  the  Roman  print  charadter,  and  hamlets,  &c.  in  the? 
floping  hand. 

A  map  of  this  kind,  o^  fo  large  a  fcale,  fo  diftinflt  and  juft 
in  all  its. relations  and  proportions,  is  not  only  extremely  ufeful 
and  convenient  for  travellers,  but  may  be  formed,  with  great 
cafe,  into  an  article  of  elegant,  and  we  may  fay^  ingenious, 
furniture^  There  is  no  perfon  of  fenfibility  who,  in  a  va- 
cant hour^  when  lounging  on  a  journey,  in  a  tavern,  or  on 
any  fimilar  oGcaficn,  docs  not  find  great  amufement  in 
tracing  places  he  has  beard  much  about,  feen,  or  intends 
to  viutj  on  the  map.  Various  objedis  and  correfpondeni 
emotions  are  thus  brought  up  in  the  mind  without  any  effort. 
In  this  refpedt  maps  ptlfefs  an  advantage  fimilar  to  that  of 
palntii  gs ;  while  at  the  fame  time  thay  unite,  with  equal  facility 
of  communication,  an  infinitely  greater  variety  of  ideas* 

To 
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'  To  have  maps  conftantly  before  the  eye  in  libraries,  fchools^ 
and  private  teaching-rooms,  is  a  very  great  aid,  and  almoft  the 

.  only  fure  way  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  geography. 
Thus,  too,  many  happy  ideas  have  been  fuggcfted  to  the  phy- 
iiologift,  particularly  the  inquirers  into  the  theory  of  the  earth  j 
and  what  may  be  called  phyfical  geography.- 


Art.  VI.  Jn  Invefligatton  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  and 
of  the  Progrefs  of  Keafm^  from  Senfe  to  Science  and  Philofophy. 
By  James  ^Hutton^  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  4to.  3  vols. 
Edinburgh,  1794. 

npHE  title  of  this  work  fufficiently  expreffes  the  nature  and 
-**    importance  of  the  fubjedt  to  whi'ch  it  relates;  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  author  is  too  well  eftabliflied  not  to  excite  the 
curiofity  of  the  literary  world  with  refpeiSl  to  its  contents.  ^ 

Of  a  work,  however,  which  has  evidently  employed  many 
years* of  thought  and  inveftigation,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  confidered  as  the  boldeft  and  moft  fin^ular  inquiry  that 
this  age  has  produced  into  the  philofophy  both  of  nature  and  of 
mind,  it  would  be  prefumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  give  any 
decifive  opinion.  The  time  that  we  can  afford  to  its  perufal 
is  altogether  infufficient  for  any  formal  examination  of  its  truth; 
and  the  limits  wicbin  which  we  are  confined,  prevent  us  even 
from  ftating  the  whole  of  thofe  doubts  or  objeftions  which  have 
occurred  to  us  to  many  of  the  opinions  and  reafonings  of  the  au- 
thor. Of  works  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  pofterity  alone  that  is  the 
judge.  We  (hall  fatijfy  ourfelves,  therefore,  with  difcharging  our 
iirft  duty  as  Reviewers,  in  prefenting  to  our  readers  (with  as 
much  peifpicuity  as  the  very  abllrufe  nature  of  the  fubjeil  will 
permit)  a  fimple  analyfis  of  its  contents. 

The  origin  of  the  fpeculations  which  he  now  prefents  to  tlie 
world,  the  author  has  very  fully  and  candidly  explained  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  preface :  '  Having  in  an  accurate  examina- 

*  tion  (fays  he)  of  natural  bodies,  found,  that  magnitude  and 

*  figure,  though  commonly  efteemed  abfolute  qualities,    were 

*  in  their  nature  only  conditional,  I  endeavoured  to  inveftlgate 

*  the  conditions  in  which  thofe  qualities  were  produced,  changed, 

*  or  afFeded.     I  then  found,  that  there  is  nothing  in  thofe  ex- 

*  ternal  things 'which,  flridly  fpcaking,  (hould  be  confidered  as 
<  abfolute  volume,  or  real  magnitude  and  figure  j  but  that  there 
^  were  only  certain  powers  by  which  thofe  conceived  qualities 

*  may  be  produced  in  our  mind.'  [This  curious  inveftigation, 
#ur  philofophical  readers  knov^',  the  Do^or  fome  time  igo  puh- 

lilhed, 
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lifhed,  in  his  *  Dijfertdttons  upon  Subje^s  of  Natural  Phihfophf^ 
Part  III.]  '  Thus  having  Found  principles  which  fuper(ed«l 
the  neccflity  of  believing  in  the  commonly- received  opinioo, 
with  regard  to  matter  and  bodies ;  and  having  found  that  vo« 
lume  in  natural  bodies  may  be  only  a  thing  imagined  by  our 
mind  \  I  entertained  a  fufpicion,  that  the  employing  this  pro* 
perty  of  body  as  a  principle  in  natural  philofophy,  like  thofe 
of  mathematical  figures,  might  be  only  a  fuppofition ;  confe- 
quently  that  the  fcientific  definitions  of  matter  taken  from  this 
quality  of  body  were  mere  conjefture,  -awd  only  founded  upon 
the  vulgar  notions  of  men.  This  led  me  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  our  knowledge  when  we  judge  in  relation  to  this 
fubjcdl,  volume  and  figure.  It  was  here  I  difcovered,  as  I 
perfuade  myfelf,  the  principle  upon  whip^  pur  knowledge  of 
magnitude  and  figure  is  founded  5  and  this  fcience,  being  dif- 
tindly  different  from  that  of  phyfics,  led  me  to  examine  me- 
taphyfics,  as  the  proper  fcience  to  which  this  fubjeft  of  our 
knowledge  then  belonged.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I 
ftudied  a  fcience  which  I  found  competent  for  the  examination 
of  phyfical  principles.  In  this  train  of  fpeculation  I  confiderod 
fcience  in  general  5  and  particularly  compared  phyfics  and 
mathematics,  in  order  to  underftand  the  dtfference  of  their 
principles.  Having,  by  this  means,  got  a  fatisfaftory  view 
of  phyfical  principles,  and  difcovered  errors  in  received  opi- 
nions fufiicient  to  obfcure  and  difcredit  this  branch  of  fcience, 
I  began  to  form  a  metaphyfical  theory  for  the  fupport  of  a 
phyfical  fyftem,  which  now  appeared  to  be  a  thing  in  its  na- 
ture pra6licable.  Thift  were  my  firft  views  of  metaphyfics 
fubfervient  to  phyfics  alone,  and  limited  to  the  examination  of 
thofe  principles  upon  which  natural  philofophy  is  built.'—— 
— ^  In  thus  applying  to  metaphyfics  I  obtained  a  perfeft  con-* 
firmation  of  my  phylical  theory ;  and  in  reconciling  my  me- 
taphyfical  fpeculations  with  matter  of  faft,  or  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  I  procured  a  confidence  in  that  abftra£l  fdence,  to 
which  the  principles  employed  in  the  other  fciences  are  to  be 
fubmitted.  I  thus  acquired  a  defire  to  cultivate  the  fcience  in 
which  man  is  made  to  know  himfelf.  I  therefore  ftudied  that 
fcience  for  its  own  fake. 

*  In  proceeding  upon  this  plan,  I  found  it  neceflary  to  con- 
fider  Icience  in  its  principle?,  and  alfo  in  its  purpofe;  and  this 
led  me  to  examine  philofophy  in  general,  to  which  we,  are 
conduced  naturally  by  fcience. — Here,  having  firfl:  contem- 
plated the  fubje£l  with  a  view  to  know  its  nature,  and  then  irt- 
quired  into  the  purpofe  for  which  this  progrefs  of  the  human 
intelledl  might  be  confidered  as  intended  (-in  being  properly 
adapted  to  fome  confpicuous  end),  I  was  made  to  extend  my 

t  views 
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*  Views  in  the  work  about  which  I  was  engaged.  Thus,  inftead 

*  of  making  that  metaphyfical  inveftigation  fubfervient  only  to 

*  phyftcal  fcience  and  natural  philofophy^  I  difcovered  a  much 

*  more  important  end  for  metaphyfical  inquiry;  this  was,. the 

*  making  natural  philofophy  fubfervient  to  a  general  fyftem,  iix 

*  which  the  natlure  and  conftitution  o^  things  muft  be  confidered. 

*  as  the  proper  means  of  intelU£i\  a  fyftetn  ip  which  the  human 

*  intellect  appears  to  be  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Firft 

*  Caufe;    a  fyftem  in  which  man  is  made  to  underftand  his 

*  proper  happinefs  in  feeing  its  caufes ;  and  a  fyftem  in  wJiich 

*  man,  knowing  his  greateft  good,  is  made  to  a£l  voluntarily 

*  in  having  a  confcious  choice,  and  to  conform  his  will  to  the 

*  wife  laws  of  nature ;  laws  which  he  thus  learns  in  ftudying 

*  the  conftitution  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  he  cannot  learn 

*  without  admiring  the  benevolence  in  which  they  have  been 

*  ordained.' — 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  this  extraordinary  work.  Its  general  purpofe  ahd 
deftgn  he  has  thus  exprefied  in  another  part  of  his  preface :  '  For 

*  this  end  of  knowing  ourfelves,  of  underftanding  the  purpofe  of 

*  our  being  or  exiftence,  and  of  feeing  the  means  appointed  for 

*  aur  happinefs  as  well  as  mifery,  it  is  here  propofed,  firji^  to 

*  trace  the  progrefs  of  human  intelleil  from  its  beginning,  when 

*  the  knowledge  of  man  is  merely  inftindlive,  like  that  of  the 

*  animal,  and  is  not  properly  intelleSual  or  underftood.     5^- 

*  condly^  To  inveftigate  the  principles  of  fcientific  reafoning, 

*  when  man,  as  a  confcious  being,  proceeds  to  know  the  nature 

*  of  things,  and  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  falfehood.    And,  laflly'^ 

*  to  take  a  view  of  the  fyftem  of  our  prefent  exiftence,  in  which 

*  man  is  intended  to  become  wife,  and  in  which  he  is  led  to 

*  know  his  own  nature,  in  order  that  he  may  make  himfelf  nv't 

*  happy  upon  the  whole,  by  thinking  juftly  and  ading  properly 

*  on  every  occafion,'— - 

Before,  however,  he  advances  to  the  grekt  fubjefl  of  his  in- 
quiry, the  author  has,  very  properly,  prefixed  a  preliminary  fec- 
tion,  which  he  has  entitled,  *  Of  Knowledge  iw general^  and  the 

*  Obje5i  of  this  Treatife^  being  introdu^ory  to  the  Work.  It  is 
of  this  fedlion  alone  tha,t  we  (hall  at  prefent  attempt  to  give  our 
readers  an  account ;  becaufe  it  is  only  from  the  underftanding 
o^  it  that  they  will  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of  the  views  of 
the  author ;  and  becaufe  his  language  and  phrafeology  are  fo 
peculiar,  that  without  fomc  familiarity  with  them,  it  is  impoffible 
for  them  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  fubfequent  reafonings 
or  conclufions.  ,,  , 

This  fedtion  is  divided  into  four  chapters/  The  firft  is  en- 
titled, Nature  of  human  Knowledge;^  and  Purpofe  of  RefieSlion. 
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As  knowledge  is  progrefSve,  and  is  apparently  regular  in  lii€ 
order  of  its  produ«%on,  the  Dodor  thence  concludes,  that  this 
gradual  grovioh  of  it  is  a  proper  obje£l  of  our  inveftigatiosi. 
Man  has  plainly  powers  fitted  for  this  invelligation.  By  con- 
ictoufnefs  we  learn  wHat  pafles  in  our  thoughts ;  and  by  the  ex- 
perience of  pain  and  pleaiure  we  know  that  there  are  things  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind^  and  which  are  thus  the  caufes  of  knowledge. 
It  is  by  inveftigating  thefe  objedls  of  his  knowledge,  that  man 
is  diftitiguifbed  from  the  brute  animal,  '  who  knows,  refleds, 
^  and  reafons  no  lefs,  that  is  no  otherwife  than  man,  but  wha 

*  never  inveftigates  one  operation  of  his  mind,  that  is,  he  can- 
^  not  diftinguim  fuch  a  thing  as  mind,  or  the  different  parts  of  a 

*  diought  which  he  has  formed.'  It  is  hence  that  there  is  a 
diftin6lion  betw^n  knowledge  and  underftanding— between  the 
bare  knowing  a  thing,  and  underftanding  the  nature  of  it.  The 
importance  of  this  Acuity  of  reflexion  the  Dodor  then  illuf- 
trates  at  confiderable  length,  in  explaining  the  phyfical  inferiority 
of  man  to  many  of  the  animal  creation,  and  the  infinite  fupe* 
riority  he  has  accjuircd  by  the  exertion  of  this  power  of  his 
mind.  The  real  luperiorit^  of  man,  therefore,  confifts  in  his 
knowing  himfelf,  and  this  is  '  that  knowledge  which  is  only  to 
^  be  acquired  by  refleding  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind; 
^  for  it  is  to  be  (hewn  that  man  only  arrives  at  the  perfedtion  of 
^  his  nature  in  underftanding  his  knowledge,  and  in  examining 

*  the  principles  on  which  he  reafons.  No  wonder  then  that 
^  0ian  fliould  be  found  fo  difierent  in  his  nature,  for  he  is  not 

*  always  found  in  the  perfe6hon  of  his  fpecies,  not  having  pro- 
<  duced  thQfe  capacities  which  are  his  nature  as  a  man.  Now,' 
^  in  this  career-,  which  may  be  termed  humanity,  he  muft  begiri 

*  with  ftudying  his  proper  knowledge,' 

IXk  this  real  knowledge,  the  Doaor  then  proceeds  to  (he^ 
Aerc  can  be  no  doubt — that  man,  indeed,  is  apt  to  think  he 
knows,  when  in  truth  he  does  not  know — but  that  this  is  only 
opinion,  not  knowledge ;  and  that  this  error  naturally  correfis 
itfeif  by  leading  at  laft  to  proper  knowledge,  which  cannot  be 
doubted  or  difbelicved.— *  nat^  therefore,  which  is  never  dif- 

*  believed,  is  properly  termed  knowledge;  and  thus  knowled^ 

*  is  perfectly  .diftinguifhed  in  relation  to  opinions  which  a/e 

*  changeable,  and  which  may  be  either  true  or  felfe.  There*- 
«  fore,  in  having  our  thoughts  fixed  and  liable,  there  muft  be 

*  Tome  principles  to  which  our  thoughts  (hould  be  conformed, 

*  in  order  to  become  juft  thoughts,  and  true  opinions,  /.  e.  opi- 

*  nions  which  fhall  always  be  believed.     It  is  the  inveftiga- 

*  tion  of  thefe  principles  of  our  knowledge  that  form  the  moft 
^  interefting  fubjeft  of  fpcculation  for  the  human  thought;  a 

*  fubjc^ 
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*  fubjc<a  on  which  muft  depend  all  tbit  fcieiic^  or  opinion  whidB 

*  is  certain  and  undoubted/ 

This  real  knowledge,  the  Doflor  then  goes  on  to  fbeW,  can-  * 
hot  be  acquired  by  means  only  of  our  fenfes  or  oiii*  feafon;  and 
hat  therefore  foillfe  other  feculty  is  neceflary  for  its  acquifition.y 
With  regard  to  natural  philofophy,  it  is  not  the  teftimony  o£» 
our  fenfes  which  is  required  in  order  tb  conftitute  knowledge) 
and  thus  to  diftlnguifli  it  in  relation  to  matter  only  of  opinion  |. 
fof'we  have  the  teftimony  of  .our  feiffes  equally  in  cafe$  where 
one  thing  is  believed  by  all  mankind,  and  another  only  by  a  • 
few.     The  teftimony  ot  oi^r  fenfes  is  not  even  at  all  required, 
in  believing ;  for  example,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
equal  two  right  angles,  is  knowledge. which  is  believed, inqe-* 
pendeiit  of  the  teftimony  of  fenfation.     It  is  nothing  to  the, 
purpofe  here  to  alledge,  that  without  fenfation  we  ihould  not 
have  the  idea  of  a  triangle :  this  indeed  is  true ;  but  meafuring 
the  andes  of  a  triangle,  as  is  done  in  mathematical,  is  not  mat'i 
ter  of  Jeafation. 

'  Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  is  knowledge  founded  ?  It, 
cannot  be  alledged  that  it  is  on  reafon,  for  the  faculty  of  rea- 
fon  is  equally  employed  whether  in  believing,  in  difbtlieving, 
or  in  doubting,  Reafon,  as  a  comparing  operation  of  mind, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  means  of  knowledge)  but  it  is  no  more 
the  principle  of  knowledge  than  is  fenfation  if  and  it  has  been 
(hewn,  that  fenfation  is  not  the  only  principle  of  knowledge; 
nor  would  indefinite  reafoning  on  mere  fenfetionj  without  any 
other  faculty  of  mind,  ever  produce  intelledl,  or  even  the 
knowledge  nectflary  to  animal  life.  'How, /or  example,  judge 
of  diftance  in  comparing  fenfations  ?  Degrees  of  heat  and 
cold  may  be  compared,  as  likewife  thofe  of  pain  and  pleafure^ 
light  and  darknefs  may  be  compared,  or  different  colours  and 
quantities  of  light;  founds  may  alfo  be  compared,  and  taftel 
and  fmells ;  but  in  none  of  all  thefe  is  comprehended  diftance^ 
nor  is  it  compofed  from  any  number  or  combination  of  them/ 
Therefore,  befides  fenfe  and  reafon,  there  is  required  another 
faculty  of  mind  in  order  to  produce  knowledge.  Now,  it  is 
this  faculty  which  it  is  propofed  to  inveftigate,  by  tracing 
that  principle  of  our  knowledge  in  which  diftance  is  judged^ 
in  which  magnitude  and  figure  are  conceived.  It  is  not  thus 
propofed  any  better  to  know  things  which  we  knew  before* 
but  to  know  our  knowledge  \  and  thus  to  judge  better  of  out 
opinions,  in  correfting  fuch  as  may  be  found,  upon  due  ex- 
amination, to  have  been  erroneoufly  formed.  To  this  end, 
we  are  to  revife  thofe  judgments  which  as  animals  we  have 
formed  ncceflarily  or  inftin($ively,  and  by  which,  ip  judging 
Scientifically,  we'  believe  that  material  things  fu^fift  in 
£02  ^  tnagnitudf 
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'  magnitude  and  figure.     If,  in  this  examination,  we  fhall  find 

*  realon  to  correft  that  falfe  opinibn,  which  we  have  fcientifi- 

*  cally  though  efroneoufly  entertained  of  material  fubftalice  as 

*  the  fabje£l  of  our  knowledge,  ot  the  objeft  of  our  fenfes,  wc 

*  will  then  have  new  principles  by  which  to  reform  our  fcience; 

*  principle^,  by  which,  in  comparing  natural  bodies  and  the  hu- 

*  man  mind,  we  may  find  reafcm  to  alter  a  received  opinion  ; 

*  principles,  by  which,  perhaps,  we  may  be  led  to  form  more 

*  confident  theories  of  a  material  as  well  as  intelled^ual  fyftem, 
^  and  more  fatisfaflory  notions  with  regard  to  the  efficient  and 

*  the  final  caufe  of  our  knowledge/ 

Chap  2d  is  entitled,  DiJIinlfidns  in  Knowledge.  The  terms 
knovt^ledge,  underftanding,  fcience,  though  in  ,fome  ittcafure  (y^ 
nonymous,  are  alfo  employed  to  exprefs  different  things.  The 
objc<3t  of  this  chapter,  therefore^  is  to  explain  the  meaning  which 
the  Doiftor  annexes  to  thefe  terms. 

1.  Knowledge  is  the  firft  and  the  moft  fimple  of  thefe  three 
things.  Whatever  informs  the  mind  gives  knowledge ;  and  as 
the  mind,  (a  far  as  it  has  not  knowledge  in  itfelf  origirudly,  muft 
neceflarily  be  informed,  therefore  the  information  by  our  fenfes 
is  the  original  and  fimple  fpccies  of  knowledge  which  will  be 
found  eflential  to  the  human  intellefl*,''  fo  far  as  it  is  only  by 
means  of  fucti  information  that  fupenor  degrees  of  knowledge 
are  to  be  acquired.  This  primary  information  is  preferved  in 
the  memory,  and  is  afterwards  revifed  in  reflexion,  when  the 
min^^*^4$tf^^ifi«;;ice  of  its  knowledge,  proceeds  to  operate  in 
Knderfl:anding5%i|d  improves  itfelf  in  thinking. 

2.  KnowleS^^  in  its  moft  fimple  ftate,  confifts  of  fenfation 
.  and  perception ;    but  underftanding  is   more  than  this    fimple 

knowledge,  for  we  are  faid,  in  common  language,  to  know  a 
thing  without  underftanding  it.  The  mind  may  be  informed 
in  confequence  of  fenfation,  without  underftanding  thefe  fimple 
informations,  that  isj  without  diftinguiftiing  them ;  for  this  re- 
quires a  judgment  to  be  formed,  and  a  judgment  cannot  be 
formed  without  underftanding.  Simple  knowledge,  therefore, 
muft  precede  underftanding;  and  underftanding  is  thus  a  ftepin 
the  progrefs  of  human  intelleft,  which  is  neceflarily  founded 
upon  this  primary  information.  Knowledge  is  indeed  a  term 
applicable  to  every  part  of  this  progrefs;  but  it  thus  appears, 
<  that  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  die  fame  term,  the  knowledge 
«  with  which  the  progrefs  of  mind  is  begun,  may  differ  from  that 

*  in  which  it.  is  to  end,  as  much  as  things  which  are  confidercd 

*  as  being  but  little,  or  in  no  degree,  fimilar.* 

3.  JJnderJlandxng  being  thus  considered  as  more  than  fimple 
knowledge,  fcience  will,  in  like  manner,  be  found  to  be  more 
than  fimple  underftanding ;  for  fcience  is  the  farther  operation  of 

•         ►  ^  the 
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the  mind  in  relation  to  that  knowledge  which  l;ias  been  acquired 
h"^  the  faculty  of  underftanding :  and  as  underftanding  is  pro* 
perly  the  difcernment  of  the  mind  employed  in  relation  tolimplp 
knowledge,  fcience  will  appear  to  be  the  difcernment  of  the 
mind  again  employed,  not  upon  the  ftmple  knowledge  of  fenfa- 
tion  and  perception,  but  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  attained  by  means  of  the  underftanding.  ^  It  will  thus  be 
made  to  appear,  that  there  is  a  regular  progrd*s  in  mind ;  there- 
fore the  natural  conftitution  of  mind  will  be  underftood  in  the 
difcernment  of  this  progrefs.  And  as  the  judgments  of  the 
mind,  which  are  at  fir  ft  particular,  become  more  and  more  ge- 
neral when  a  perfon  advances  in  knowledge,  fcience,  which  is 
here  confidered  as  an  advanced  ftate  of  mind,  will  appear  to  be 
the  generalifation  of  compared  judgments  \  and  as  thus  produc- 
ing a  knowledge  fuperior  in  its  nature,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  fir  ft  in  the  order  of  Us  produflion.  In  this,pro- 
cefs  of  mind,  the  faculty  of  reafonis  the  mean  by  which  thefe 
efFe£ts  are  produced ;  and  in  the  operations  of  this  faculty  there 
are,  in  thib  view,  to  be  diftinguiftied  thofe  that  are  employed  In 
relation  to  the  ftmple  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  thofe  that  are 
employed  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  which  has  thus  been  ac- 
quired, and  which  may  be  confidered  as  under/landing  in  the  place 
of  knowledge.  As  thus  underftanding  is  properly  our  judg- 
ment employed  with  regard  to  our  Cmple  knowledge,  fcience  is 
confidere^d  as  the  application  of  our  judging  faculty  to  the  fubjeils 
of  our  underftanding. 

4,  iSclence  may  be  i^us  confidered  as  a  thing  definite  in  its 
beginning,  but  becoming  more  and  more  complicated  when  ij^ 
advances  beyond  its  firft  ftage ;  confequently  fcience  is  either  a 
thing  indefinite  in  its  nature,  or  it  i^  fucceeded  by  another  ftage 
in  human  knowledge,  which  may  be  diftinguiftied  by  the  greater 
complicacy  in  ope/ation,  and  thus  difcriminated  in  relation  tp 
fcience,  as  fcience  has  been  in  relation  to  underftanding.  This 
laft  ftage  of  knowledge  is  ph'ilofophy. 

It  i^  not  (continues  Dr.  Hutton)  the  fimple  progrefs  of  mind 
in  fcience  which  conflitutes  philofophy.  This  requires  the 
complication  of  fciences,  which  have  originated  from, different 
fpecies  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  produce  a  refult.  This  re- 
fult,  then,  is  more  compound  in  its  nature,  more  complicated 
in  its  relations,  and  more  abftradled  from  the  particular  and  pri- 
mary knowledge,  in  which  all  explanation  muft  tPtminate,  as 
from  this  fource  all  underftanding  muft  have  at  firft.proceeded. 
Philofophy  therefore  is  more  than  fcience ;  it  is  the  applicafioa 
Qi  fcience  in  the  exercife  of  wifdom.  Wifdom  is  the  conpep- 
^ion  of  an  adtion  which  is  leading  to  an  end.  Now  no  ^<Sion, 
Qf  no  end  can  be  effedled  by  fcience  alone,  that  is,  by  one  fimple 
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fptcxts  <A  knowledge.  PbiloTophy,  therefore,  is  the  wtie  z^pVL^ 
cation  of  fcience  to  fome  end  $  and  the  wifeft  end  to  whtcH 
fcience  may  be  applied  muft  appear  to  bo  the  higheft  progrefa 
\n  philofopby.  *  It  may,  therefore,  here  be  advanced,  as  a  thing 
^  ^terwards  to  be  (hewn,  that  the  progrefe  of  the  mind  of  man 
^  confifls  in>  or  contains,  the  following  fteps :  *  ft.  Knowing 
without  underflanding,  which  is  ]f:nowbdge  fimple  and  abfo- 
lute.  2d)y.  Underftanding  without  reflection,  which  is  know- 
kdge  relative,  and  is  commonly  confjdered  as  knowledge. 
3dly.  Knowing  by  refle£tion,  or  knowing  our  knowledge, 
which  is  fcience  or  human  underftanding.  And,  hftly,  know- 
ing human  underftanding,  or  underftanding  the  ends  and  mor 
tivcs  by  which  a  rational  being  is  conduded. — This  is  philo- 
fophy,  or  the  perfeftion  of  the  mind  of  man,  which  leads  I^fs 
knowledge  towards  the  Author  of  his  exiftence,  or  the  na- 
tural conftitution  of  things,  in  knowing  caufes  as  well  as 
efFeds,  and  in  forefeeing  future  events  from  the  knowledge  of 
that  order  which  obtains  in  nature/—*  I^  may  now  bcob- 
ferved^  that  thofe  diftinftions,  which  have  bepn  made  with 
regard  to  the  intelledual  procefs  fo  far  defcribed,  are  not  in- 
tended fo  much  with  a  view  to  fix  the  pr^ciic  meaning  and 
prober  application  of  thofe  terms  in  relation  to  the  progrcfe  tf 
mind,  as  to  eftablifh  this  propofition,  That  there  is  truly  a 
progrefe  made  in  a  natural  order,  which,  therefore^  is  a  proper 
iubjedl  for  inveftigatioji,  whatever  terms  (hall  be  thought 
moft  proper  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  thofe  fcveral  things.' 
Chap.  3d.  A  general  Divifton  cf  Sdenc$^  according  to  the  ffa^ 
fnre  of  its  different  Subje^is, 

Science  in  itfelf  has  thus  been  di(lingui(hed  in  relation  to  un- 
jjerftanding  by  ils  generality,  and  by  the  feveral  fteps  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  mind  necelfary  to  its  attainment.  When  the  objedis  of 
the  inquiry  are  all  united  in  one  view^  this  forms,  according  t<^ 
Dr.  Hutton,  a  particular  fcience,  as  the  relatbns  of  different 
niagnitudes  forms  the  fcience  of  geometryi  the  relations  of  the 
heavenly  bodie5,  aftronomy,  &c. 

But,  beiides  thefe,  philofophy  may  proceed  to  confider  fcience 
in  general,  and  to  form  fpecific  di{lin£lions  of  that  which  i$ 
comprehended  in  one  general  charader.  From  a  juft  dtvifion 
of  fcience  there  arc  many  benefits  arifing ;  but  in  particular^ 
JLt  is  by  this  means  alone  that  we  can  afcertain  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  reafoning,  in  any  particular  fcience,  roui^ 
proceed.  The  Do^ftor  therefore  goes  on  to  diftinguifE  the 
different  branches  of  fcience,  and  by  this  m<;ans  more  accu- 
|rately  to  point  out  the  particulaf  branch  of  fcience  to  ^hicb  hi^ 
pnjlertaking  belongs. 
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The  firft  divifion  of  feience  is  that  oiPhyfics,  In  this  our 
teafoning  relates  to  things  conceived  as  exiiHng  externally  to 
the  mind,  and  muft  begin  in  hiftory  or  the  obfervation  of  fafts. 
In  this  branch  of  fcience  there  is  required,  lit,  obfervatiOfT, 
and,  adly,  the  ufe  of  our  r^oning  faculty  in  order  to  eftabli(h 
the  truths  which  are  then  called  phyfical,  and  Aidiicb  are  eithet 
particular  and  inftinftiVe,  or  genera!  and  philofophic.  Between 
our  particular  and  our  general  knowledge  in  this  cafe,  there  ij^ 
placed  what  (according  to  Dr.  Hutton)  may  properly  be  termed 
the  fcience  of  phyfics ;  and  this  naturally  Icadb  to  philofoph/, 
or  a  more  general  and  extenfive  underftahding  of  the  fubjed:. 

The  fecond  divifion  of  fcience  may  be  termed  that  of  Mai^hg^ 
matus.  Here  the  mind  reafons  and  fpcculates  without  exterti^ 
information  from  preconceived  notions  or  ideas  i  and  the  pt(fm 
per  obje£t  of  it  is  to  perceive  a  chain  of  trnthi,  all  which  ti^ 
ceffartly  follow  from  the  nature  of  our  conceptions*  This  fcient^^ 
therefore,  does  not  interfere  with  that  of  phyfics^  althcnigh  it  ft 
neceflary  to  it ;  '  and  although  it  is  not  immediately  founded  oh 

*  natural  feiftory,  yet  it  is  afterwards  to  be  fibewn  that  it  has  lilfo 

*  its  origin,  though  more  remotely,  in  matter  of  fad.* 

The  third  divifion  of  finence  is  Ahratitti^  '  or  the  judging  of 

*  things  from  an  internal  fcnfe  we  have  or  good  and  evil,  rigtet 

*  and  wrong,*  &c.  This  fcience  docs  hot  interfere  with  the 
two  preceding-,  being  foutided  neither  lit  our  obfervatioa  of  ext- 
ternai  things,  nor  in  the  truth  and  fidfehood  of  our  own  cotf^ 
ceptions,  but  in  the  fenfe  or  opinion  of  good  and  evil  which  is 
to  be  acknowledged  in  the  n«nd  on  certain  occafiont.  This 
fcience  is  alfo  founded  on  hiftory  of  experience,  and  leads  td 
philofophy,  or  a  niore  general  (bience  rdfpefting  voluntary 
agents. 

The  fourth  divifion  of  fcience  h  Logic.  The  View  which 
Dr.  Hutton  gives  of  this  fcience  is  new,  and  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
This  is,  fays  he,  an  artificial  method  of  communicating  out 
knowledge  to  others,  by  means  of  audible  figns,  and  of  records 
ing  it  to  ourfelves  by  means  of  vifible.  figns.  Hence,  without 
interfering  or  being  confounded  with  the  other  fciences,  Idgic^ 
Vvhich  muft  comprehend  all  literary  improvements,  and  the 
ufe  of  figns,  may  be  confidered  as  thbir  handmaid.  It  is  therft^ 
fore  the  fcience  of  the  exprefiion  of  human  thought ;  and  thus^ 
though  every  fpecies  of  philofophy  requires  at  Icaft  the  art  of 
logic,  there  is  not  any  fpecies  of  philofophy  founded  immediatelj^ 
upon  this  branch  of  fcience  as  upon  the  other  branches* 

5.  The  preceding  branches  of  fcience  relate  to  difl-ijift  em- 
ployments of  tKe  mind  upon  particular  fubjcdls  of  thought  oi 
information.  But  befide  thefe,  there  may  be  an  inquirfinto  itik 
piind  itjelf^  and  the  manner  in  which  man  acquires  his  kndvfkdgff 
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find  underjianding.  This  muft  be  a  fcicnce  radically  different  • 
from  any  of  the  four  defcribed,  as  it  is  properly  the  Jclence  of 
knowledge^  being  a  ftill  farther  inquiry  conccrning-Jcnowlcdgc, 
or  an  operation  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  knowledge  in  ge» 
neral.  It  forms,  therefore,  a  fifth  branch  of  fcience,  and  cor- 
refponds  to  that  which  has  commonly  been  denominated  Meia-^ 
fhyjics*     '  Philofophy  may  be  alfo  founded  upon  this  fcience  of 

*  metaphyfics ;  for  when,  after  analytically  diftinguilhing  every 

*  particular  in  our  knowledge,  we  (hall  affimilate  thofe  things, 
f  in  taking  a  general  view  of  our  diftinSions,  this  will  clearly 

*  lead  to  what  may  be  termed  the  phiUfophy  of  fcience:   and  \ 
f  when,  inilead  of  inveftigating  the  order  and  progrefs  of  our 

*  knowledge,  we  fhall  next,  in  reafoning  upop  fcientific  pnn-r 
?  ciples,  inquire  after  the  purpofe  for  which  that  knowledge  had 
f  been  acquired ;  that  is  to  fay,  examine  the  final  as  well  as  the 

*  efficient  caufes  of  knowledge,  we  muft  arrive  at  fome  con- 
^  clufion  more  interefting  to  a  being  who  thinks  than  all  which 

*  had  preceded  it.* 

Chap  4th.    Propofed  Method  of  advancing  the  Study  of  Pbilor 
fophy  by  remouniing  to  Principles. 

"  Having  thus  ftated  the  nature  of  the  fcience  which  he.invcfti- 
gates,  the  Doftor  goes  on  to  (hew  the  neceflity  of  it  to  the 
proper  condufl:  and  advancement  of  philofophy.  If  by  the  term 
metaphyfics  is  underflood  the  fcicnce  of  our  knowledge  and  unr 
derftanding,  then,  the  Do£ior  contends,  metaphyfical  inquiries 
are  necefTary  to  every  branch  of  fcience;  that  although  the 
principles  of  phyfical  fcience  are  foumfed  in  obfervation -and  our 
icnfcs,  yet,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  thefe,  and  thus 
acquire  fuch  principles  as  fhall  be  evident  and  unqueftionable,  it 
is  neceflary  to  inquire  into  the  faculties  of  our  mind  employed 
in  obfervation,  whereby  we  have  received  that  knowledge  and 
underftanding ;  and  that  by  carrying  on  our  inquiries  m  thi$ 
manner,  the  principles  both  of  phyfical  and  moral  fcience  will 
be  found  to  be  equally  certain  and  undoubted  as  thofe  of  mathe- 
matics. 

The  knowledge,  however,  which  ferves  the  common  pur- 
pofes  of  life  is  very  far  from  being  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of 
philofophy,  where  no  conclufion  is  drawn  where  the  proof  is  not 
pefitive  and  complete:  *  and  hence,  though  principles  com- 
f  monly  received  by  mankind  may  not  have  been  fufpefted  as  in 
f  their  nature  falfe,  yet  there  may  be  fomething  in  them  yrhich 

*  Ihall,  upon  a  ftriil  examination^  be  found  not  fufficiently  ac? 
5  curate  for  a  purpofe  to  which  they  have  inconfiderately  been 
f  applied.* — *  The  greateft  circumfpe£lion,  therefore,  is  ne- 
f  ceffary  in  the  admiffion  of  firft  principles ;  and  it  is  with  a 
f  view  to  this  corredlion  of  philofophy,  that  our  knowledge  of 

.1  *  nature 
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5  nature  and  external  things  is  now  to  be  examined  by  remount* 

*  ing  to  the  firft  progrefs  of  this  growing  fcience,  or  where  the 

*  rudiments  of  fcience  may  be  traced  in  the  operations  of  a  con-^ 

*  fcious  mind.'— —The  neceffity  of  fuch  an  examination  the 
Do(Sor  ftill  farther  juftifies,  ift,  from  the  little  agreement  in 
the  opinions  of  philofophcrs,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  principles  whereon  our  reafoning,  in  relation  to 
natural  things,  proceeds ;  and,  2dly,  from  the  general  opinion 
of  thinking  men,  that  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  have 
not  the  fame  evidence  which  is  acknowledged  in  mathematics  ; 
both  of  which  he  ftates  with  much  perfpicuity  and  force,  and 
froni  thence  draws  the  conclufion,  that  there  is  fomething  yet 
wanting  in  phyfical  fcience  in  order  to  render  it  *  that  fcience^ 
^  in  which  truth  appearing,  the  human  mind  reds  fatisfied  with 

*  the  propofition,  and  employs  it  as  a  principle  in  forming  the- 

*  ories  more  general;* 

It  is  this  power  of  mind  which  chiefly  diftinguifhes  man ;  and 
therefore  the  D odor  proceeds  to  confxder  the  nature  of  human 
intelleA  as  diftinguiflied  from  that  of  the  animal,  and  as  cha- 
jraderifed  by  ^  that  refleding  power  by  which  he  may  obferve^ 
examine,  and  inveftigate,  the  various  connexions  and  depen- 
dence of  his  ideas,  upon  an  information  fuppofed  as  being  de- 
rived from  without,  and  conceived  as  being  caufed  by  fome- 
thing exifting  independent  of  the  mind,  in  which  knowledge 
is  confidiered  as  properly  refxding.' — ^  If  the  human  mind  (fayg 
the  author)  (ball  thus  be  coniidered  as  a  being  capable  of  pro- 
ducing thoughts,  or  having  the  power,  in  thought,  of  fvirmlpg 
new  opinions  as  knowledge  in  that  mind  5  and  if  it  alfo  have  the 
power  of  again  employing  the  faculty  of  reafon,  in  relation  to 
that  knowledge,  whereby  ftill  new  opinions,  as  knowledge^ 
may  be  produced,  in  order  to  fervc  again  as  data  on  which  to 
realon,  and  increafe  the  ftock  of  knowledge ;  fuch  a  mind  as 
this  may  be  confidered  as  having  a  power  that  is  truly  creative* 
In  this  progreffive  operation,  therefore,  no  limit  can  be  fet  to 
intelleft;  nor  can  we,  fee  where  eitlier  data  in  fuch  a  reafoning 
being  may  be  fuppofed  to  fail,  or  the  power  of  human  reafon 
(hould  diminifh.  Hence  fome  explanation  may  be  formed 
of  the  fuperior  nature  of  the  being  Man,  in  relation  to 
the  brute  or  animal  creation;  and  alfo  fome  underftanding  pro-* 
cured  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  conduced 
to  thofe  fupreme  degrees  of  knowledge  that  procure  him  the 
fupremacy  among  animals,  and  the  admiration  of  his  own 
fpecies.' 

As  human  knowledge  is  thus  the  fubje£l  to  be  inveO-tgated, 
the  Do(Sor  is  fenfible  that  fome  definition  may  be  required  of  him 
jof  this  term :  but  this  he  confiders  as  impoffible,  from  knowledge 
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being  the  moft  abftraft  of  all  our  notions,  and  therefore  not  td 
be  defined  by  any  more  known  term.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  at- 
tempting a  definition,  he  fatisfies  himfelf  with  tiefcribing  or 
diftinguifliing  it.  '  Thus  it  will  appear  (fays  he)  that  knowledge 
is  the  moft  general  of  our  thoughts ;  and  that  it  is  an  abftrad 
idea,  the  moft  comprehenfive  in  its  nature.  To  know  is 
eflential  to  the  animal ;  but  to  know  knowledge  is  proper .tb 
the  animal,  mam  Human  knowledge,  therefore,  is  not  Amply 
knowing  by  fenfe,  or  diftinguifliing  thofe  thin  s  that  merely 
afFe<S  the  mind;  for  this  is  only  bruti(h  knowledge,  Thi^ 
knowledge  which  is  proper  to  man,  and  which  may  be  termed 
fcienccy  as  a  thing  more  eminent,  is  to  diflingurfh  fOmcthing 
in  his  knowledge ;  confiwjuently,  before  diftinguifliing  h« 
jcnowledge,  hemuft  know  it,  that  is,  he  muft  know  his  know* 
ledge ;  and  this  is  more  than  knowing  fimply.  Now,  in  dif- 
tinguifliing his  knowledge,  this  muft  be  in  relation  to  itfelH 
it  cannot  be  in  relation  to  any  other  tfting ;  for  things  are  only 
difcrimmatcd  which  are  of  the  fame  kind,  as  thofe  only  are 
affimtlated  which  are  dilRrent.'— '  Thus  genus  and  (peciei 
may  be  diftinguifhcd  in  our  knowledge.  The  knowledge 
which  man  begins  with,  and  in  which  animals  proceed,  is 
knowledge  which  may  be  termed  inftintSlivc  ;  it  is  not  farriier 
known;  that  is  to  fay,  in  that  brute  ftate  of  the  animal  it  is  not 
diftinguiflied.  Here,  therefore,  in  the  genu*^  knowledge  ara 
two  fpecies  which  ca  not  be  confounded  without  the  greatcA 
prejudice  to  fcience  ;  for,  if  things  truly  diflSrrtnt  are  hot  dif- 
tinguiftied,  how  could  fcience  proceed  to  the  aiEmils^ting,  r.  r. 
the  relatin«{  of  all  things  which  are  different  ?  And  that  this 
is  the  method  of  fcience  will  appear  in  properly  confidering  thi 
fubjeft. 

'  Knowledge,  in  general,  being  thus  diftrnguiflied,'  as  eith^ 
on  the  one  hand  inftin£Hre,  or  on  the  other  fcicntific  and  pro- 
per to  man,  may  be  again  diftinguiflied  as  being  either  natural^ 
when  this  is  founded  on  things,  or  as  intelle^al^  when  it  is 
founded  on  thought.  Now,  if  we  are  to  diftinguifh  things  aaid 
thought,  our  nam  al  knowledge  never  can  be  perfedl;  fot  to 
far  as  this  knowledge  is  not  founded  in  our  proper  thought^  it 
muft  be  founded  in  fomething  which  is  not  known.  Our  m- 
telle(9ual  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  muft  be  perfe<Sb  fo  for 
as  we  have  diftinguifhcd  our  knbwledge  with  precifion,  vA 
fo  far  as  we  have  generalifed  thofe  fcientific  diftinfttons  with- 
out error.  ' 
*  Hence  it  will  appear  that,  in  tracing  our  intelleSual  kno^- 
ledg?to  that  fpecies  of  knowledge  wnich  is  natural,  our  un- 
derftanding  will  be  ftill  imperfeiSl:,  in  being  founded  on  a  thing 
^  nd  otherwife  known  j  whcreasji  if  wt  (an  properly  tratt  m 

^  natural 
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P  nafur&l  kmwkdge  U  that  which  is  in  its  nature  intelteSfualy  as 
f  being  founded  in  thought^  and  not  on  things  we  Jhall  then  have  of 

*  things  a  certain  underjianding^  which  will  not  be  in  its  nature 

*  necejfarily  imperfeSf. 

'  Thb  is  the  ioteation  of  the  prefent  andertaking,  Kfcere  in- 
f  telledual  knowledge  is  the  fubjeiffc  of  inveftigationy  in  order 
f  t^  fee  not  only  from  what  fouree  this  proceeds,  Imt  alfo  to 
f  what  it  tends.  For^  unlieis  it  can  be  foand  reiiiing  on  fiich 
f  evideiice  as  will  convince  the  iinderftai>ding)  and  I3nle6  it 
f  leads  to  fuch  an  end  as  is  to  be  defired^  in  confidering  the  fob* 
f  je£l  with  deliberation,  it  would  be  doing  a  fer vke  to  mankind 
i  to  fhew  the  inutility,  of  fuch  a  ftudy.  Whereas^  if  prefent  fa^ 
^  tisfadtion  and  future  felicity  be  the  reward  for  tha^  attention 
<  of  mind  (often  fo  difficult  to  command,  but  always  fo  nece&ry 
^  for  tlie  attainment  of  intelle£iual  knowledge),  ho#  pieafattt 
^  and  how  proHtable  muft  it  be  to  ioiprove  the  underftanding^ 

*  and  to  enlighten  others !  They  who  |a0w  how  important 
^  may  be  a  ilngle  truth  or  principle,  will  eonfider  the  leaft  di& 
*.  covery.  or  improvement  in  fcienee  as  the  enlightening  of 


mankin4/ 


f  To  be  continued.  ] 


^ilT,  VII,     Hehraiia  Grammatices  Rudimenta^  in  ttfum  Schola 

-   Weftmonafterienfis  \  diligenter,  recognita^  et  nonnuHis  neeejfariti 

regulisy  aliifque  additamentis^  au£ia  :  ad  promovend^m  privatmri 

lingua  San£fa  Sfudium  pracipui  accommodata.    Curavit  et  edidii 

.  T.  A.  Salmon^  4*  M^  ColL  Wadh.  Oxon.     Lond.  Sumpt'tbue 

JEditoris;    Projiant    Fenales    [Fenalia]    apud    Dilly,   Lond. 

,  Fletcher,  &c-  QjKm.  MerriJ,  Cant,  et  Haly,  Brittd.  Bib- 

.  Jiopdas.    pp.  85.  8vo.  ^%.  6d.     I794» 

THIS  elaborate  compend,  the  produflbn  of  Dr.  Bufby,  lift-* 
proved  by  Dr-  Friend,  and  now  fct  forth  with  Wrfitf^-. 
Hients  from  the  woilcd  of  BoKtorf,  Leufden,  Beilarmin,  Byth* 
fier,  Lyons,  &c.  by  this  editor,  fc^  th%  private  ufe  of  ftudemS| 
jiinites  perfpicuity  with  concifenefs. 

In  the  choice  and  formation  of  the  rules,  Mr.  Salmon  b^  rfe« 
^ned  the  moft  neceffary.  Thofe  ftiort  paragraphs  in  brackirt*' 
may  be  omitted  ii)  the  firft  perufal.  The  Hebrew  words,  under 
the  article  of  nouns,  are,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tyro,  ctjireflcd  iij 
Rooiait  charai^ers,  and  many  new  examples,  ^gether  with  a^ 
X/atin  explication  throughout^  added.  Subjoined  is  an  appcndi<| 
|Bontaining|  i.  Bellarmin's  opinion  of  the  vowel  points.  2.  A 
faj)le  pi  tSc  Hebrew  numerical  cbartiiler?,    3*  Tonic  accents. 

ij.  Note? 
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4.  Notes  on  the  verbs  for  the  ufe  of  improved  (hidents.  5.  Rules 
for  finding  cercaia  peculiar  roots.     6.  Bythner  on  the  Aramean^ 


or  Syriac,  diale£t. 


By  quoting  from  Bellarmin  his  notion,  that  the  learner  may, 
without. a  mailer,  acquire  the  elementary  principles,  if  not  a 
pcrfeft  knowledge,  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Mr.  Salmon  feems 
to  exprefs  his  own  fentiment.  This  language,  indeed,  as  its 
elements  arefimple,  its  firu^ure  plain,  and  its  primitive  words 
few,  is*of  eafy  acquifuion.  The  refolved  and  patient  fcholar,  if 
he  liften  not  with  implicit  faith  to  thofe  cowardly  fpies  who  £iy, 

*  They  have  fccn  giants  in  the  way,*  will  foon  furmount  ima- 
ginary obftacles.  We  approve  the  method  at  Weftminfter  in 
initiating  fome,  at  Icaft,  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  attend 
chat  excellent  ieminary,  in  the  rudiments  of  this  language,  as 
%  preparation  for  the  univerfity,  and  recommend  this  as  a 
proper  compend  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

In  a  few  extraordinary  cafes,  whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of 
fditary  fludy,  yet  the  help  of  a  mafter  is  in  all  defirable.  Com- 
pared with  the  inilruftions  of  a  living  teacher,  the  plaineft  rules 
will  feem  obfcure,  and  the  fhorteft  tedious.  The  proper  appli- 
cation of  them  is  the  hardeft  tafk  of  all.  A  few  familiar  leiTons 
will  elucidate  Avhat  at  iirft  may  appear  myftical,  and  render  future 
progrefs  expeditious. 

*  Of  every  language,  in  which  proficiency  is  required,  thi 
foundation  fliould  be  laid  early  in  life.  If  daring  the  gramma- 
tical courfe,  fo  much  the  better.  Were  fuch  an  ^bftraft,  as  this 
now  before  us,  prepared  in  EngHfli,  it  might  be  learnt  as  foon 
as  the  tyro  has  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  in  the  terms  of 
grammar.  One  leffbn  a  week  would  not  interfere  perceptibly 
with  other  ftudies  \  and  extenfive  improvements,  though  flow, 
would  be  gradual  and  ever  accumulating.  At  the  univerfity, 
where  the  arts  and  fciences  are  chiefly  purfued,  the  ftudy  of  a 
la^uage,  till  then  unpra£lifed,  will  be  lefs  reliftied,  and  appear 
a  n>atter  of  fecondary  concern.  Leaft  of , all  will  it  be  purfued 
witl)  vigour  when  the  mind  is  Engaged,  if  not  overpowered,  with 
the  carets  and  labours  of  a^ive  Jife. 

We  are  happy  to  find  the  ufe  of  the  vowel  points  approved 
by  th^recGrfu^endation  and  example  of  the  matters  at  Weft- 
minfter. That  the  language  is  intelligible  without  them  is  ad-* 
mitted ;  but  ^hat,  by  their  help,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  with 
ipuch  more  e^fe  and  certainty  attainable,  experience  ftiews.  The 
Perfic,  where  it  is  vernacular,  young  pupils  acquire  by  the  ufe 
of  fimilar  charaiSlprs,  but  perufe  writings  without  them  after 
they  have  learned  to  read  vifcll.  The  Mohammedans  ufe  no 
points  in  written  de^ds,  of.  a  civil  nature,  but  have  all  th^ 

copies 
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copies  of  their  Alcoran  guarded  with  points  to  prevent  cor- 
x'uption. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had,  feveral  years  ago,  an  acci- 
dental  interview,  in  the  country,  with  the  late  Rev.John  Wefley, 
who,  with  all  his  foibles^  was  an  elegant  fcholar.  ,  Of  the  fub- 
jeds  which  occurred,  this^as  one.  He  remarked,  that  whem 
a  young  man,  he  publiflied  a  Hebrew  grammar,  artel  made  cer- 
tain letters  of  that  alphabet  perform  the  office  of  vowels.  After- 
ward his  friend,  Mr.  William  Whitfield,  fet  forth  another  gram- 
mar, in  which  he  adopted  the  expedient^  and  vindicated  the 
antiqqity  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  common  points.  Wcfley  ac- 
knovvledged  the  force  of  his  antagonifPs  arguments ;  and,  after 
an  amicable  conference,  in  which  his  friend  read  the  23d  pfaioi 
from  the  original,  pointing  out,  as  he  went  along,  a  great 
many  miftakes  in  the  fenfe,  refulting  from  the  omifSon  of  the 
vowels.  Immediately  Wefl^y  called  in  all  the  copies  of' his 
book,  and  deftroyed  as  many  as  he  found. 

In  the  firft  article  of  the  appendix  Bellarmine  accedes  to  the 
opinion  of  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  German  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who  affirms,  that  the  vowel  points  were  introduced  by  the 
do6tors*in  the  fchool  at  Tiberias  in  Paleftine,  about  A.  D.  476. 
But  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Robertfon,  Profeffor  of  Oriental 
Languages,  Edinburgh,  in  the  fecond  appendix  to  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  1783,  fhews,  that  thefe 
dodlorsj  fond  of  the  frivolous  doftrines  of  the  rabbins,  had  nei- 
ther abilities  nor  learning  equal  to  an  enterprife  fo  arduous  and 
important;  that  in  the  interval  from  A.D.  i  to  1037  no  account 
occurs  of  the  vowel  points  asf  a  recent  difcpvery ;  and  that  every 
circumftance  of  probability  induces  the  convidion  that  they  were 
coeval  with  the  times  of  Ezra. 


Art.  VIII.     Tfe  Origination  of  the  Greek  Ferh\  an  Hypothejis^ 
Svo.  pp.  2*j J   including  Five  C  .     .  ~  ..         ^. 

Wcflminfter*     London,  1794. 


Svo.  pp.  2*j J   including  Five  Grammatical  Tables,     Ginger^ 
infter* 


P^ROM  a  {hort  Latin  dedication  to  the  ftudent^  we  infer  that 
^  the  author  is  the  Rev.  W«  Vincent,  D.  D.  principal  mafter 
of  Weftminfter  College. 

This  fmall  pamphlet,  were  it  of  the  fungous  kind  (a  charaifter 
which  many  productions  of  every  month  exemplify),  might  be 
difmifled  with  a  tranfcript  of  its  title-page,  and  the  addition  of 
bagatelle.  But  the  curiofity  of  an  ingenious  hypothefis,  for  elu- 
cidating the  intricate  mechanifm  of,  perhaps,  feveral  ancient 
languages;  and  our  defire  to  proceed  a  few  fteps  towards  im- 
proving the  author's  radical  idea  into  the  final  perfedion  of  a 

categorical 
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categorical  form,  muft  be  jointly  our  apology  for  regarding  this 
little  manual  as  a  jiift  volume,  replete  with  valuable  contents. 
The  author  thus  begins : 

•  The  following  h)rpothefis,  intended  for  the  fimplification  of  the 
Greel^  verb,  is  propofed  with  fome  hefitation,  both  to  thofe  who  have 
acquired,  and  thoTe  who  are  acquiring  it.  It  is  to  be  regarded  merely 
at  an  bypotbefis^  till  it  ihali  have  Hood  the  teft  of  tinae  and  examina* 
tioD.  If  not  true,  it  may  be  rendered  ufeful  in  practice ;  and  if  it 
is  [be]  founded,  it  will  unravel  one  of  the  moft  complicated  difficul- 
ties that  any  language,  hitherto  known,  has  produced. 

«  The  difficulty  of  giving  one  clear  and  general  idea  of  the  Greek 
verb,  to  fuch  as  were  commencing  their  fludy  of  the  language,  had 
long  turned  the  mind  of  the  author  to  feme  attempt  of  this  kind ;  but 
it  was  not  executed,  and  poffibly  never  might  have  been,  but  for  the 
publication  of  Mr.  H.Tooke's  EOEA  nTEPOENTA.  That  work, 
which  naturally  fuggefts  reflexion  to  every  mind  that  has  con£dered 
the  theory  of  language,  in  a  logical  or  grammatical  view,  contains 
the  following  paflage,  p.  388. 

•  Though  1  think  I  have  good  reafonto  believe,  that  all  thefe 
terminations  may  likewife  be  traced  to  their  refpetlive  ongin  j  and. 
that,  however  artificial  they  may  now  appear  to  us,  they  were  not, 
originally,  the  effect  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  art,  but  fepa- 
rate  words,  by  length  of  time,  corrupted  and  coalefcing  with  the  words 
of  which  they  are  now  confidered  as  the  terminations,'  ice. 

The  fuggcftions  contained  in  this  paflage  gave  rife  to  the  fol- 
lowing fpeculation,  which  confifts  of  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
the  affumption  of  the  primitive  [Greek]  verb  En,  as  the  origin 
of  all  terminations  in  the  Greek  verb,  and  the  (^urce  of  all 
its  extenfive  variety*. 

•  Nature  direds  children  to  the*  names  of  things,  as  the  firft  words 
thejr  utter,  and  the  tranfition  from  the  name  to  the  action,  or  from  the 
noun  to  the  verb,  may  iliU  be  exemplified^  in  our  own  language,  very 
diftinftly.  Heat,  fire,  thiri^,  hunger,  love,  fear,  &c.  all  pafs  into  the 
verb,  without  the  change  of  a  letter,  by  imparting  to  them  action  of 
Biodon,  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  do  or  to.  This  tranfition 
mayjuftly  be  expected  to  exifl  in  all  languages,  though  perhaps  k  it 
not  now  capable  of  demonflration.  *  *  *  In  the  primitive  flru6*^ui« 
of  the  Greek  verb,  let  us  admit  Af>— ^pct^ — ^it;> — to  contain  the 
original  name  of  the  tbimg  or  oBioH,  which  we  may  exprefs,  like  ouy 
Englifh  verb,  without  its  fign,  hy /peak,  nvrtie,  flee,  ay  addiaj  £a. 
(I  am)  to  thefe  Greek  monofyllables,  we  add  no  more  to  the  ureek' 
primitive  than  we  do  to  the  Englifh  do  or  to  ;  i.  e.  we  impart  ai^on 


*  By  a  note  of  the  author,  *  The  Greek  verb,  with  its  partici- 
'  pies,  is  fubje^  to  more  than  11 00  variations,  befides  the  dialers/ 
If  thefe  too  be  included,  ft  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  compute  the  pro- 
digious number  of  various  inflexions.* 

6  or 
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or  motion  to  the  name,  turn  the  noun  into  the  verb ;  and  though  We 
have  no  fuch  nouns  in  £ngliih  as  thefe,  flili  without  a  fign  or  adjanQ, 
we  confider  them  as  names,  as  'much  as  beat,  fre,  reijenge.  In  this 
we  have  the  old  grammarians  on  our  fide,  who  received  the  infinidvQ 
mood  as  a  namt  or  noun^ 

Thefe  are  our  author's  words,  as  far  as  they  exprefs  the  pri- 
mary idea  of  his  hypothefis.  Iii  fewer  words,  equally  lignifi^ 
cant,  it  was  impoffible  io  comprefs  his  meaning,  which,  if  re-*- 
duced  to  the  miniature  iize,  would  require  the  intervention  of  a 
microfcope,  to  render  it  perceptible. 


Dr.  Vincent's  hypothefis  is  judicious;  and  he  has  no  reafoa 
to  fufpeft  that  it  may  be  reprob^rted  as  a  liovelty;  eminent  cri- 
tics having  given  it  the  fanftion  of  their  names.  With  de- 
ference we  fuggeft,  that  his  conjetfture  admits  a  form  ftill  more 
firople.  In  the  moft  ancient  languages  all  words,  it  has  bcca 
laid,  were  monofyllables.  The  primigenialform  of  Ei^  was  there- 
fore i^,  comprehending  in  its  notion  rx^,  the  firft  perfonal  pro- 
noun, and  both  equivalent  to  /  exijt*  Suppofe  H  changed  into 
fi  for  the  fecond  and  third  perfoii  lingular,  a  note  of  dlfcrimina- 
tion  became  neceflary.  Eafy  it  was  from  cv  to  take  ^,  th« 
compofition  is  «t<r.  Divide  u  into  g— f,  from  x*<^  take  t,  and  pre* 
fix  '^j  <rt\  ^hen  infert  thtfe  characters  between  the  parts  of  the. 
detached  diphthong  «,  the  refult  is  «(<")».  Thus  have  we  ft,  / 
am^  i^-i  thou  art^  f<rr»,  he  is.  In  this  order  combine  thefe  in* 
flexions  of  the  radical  verb  ^,  with  the  other  radical  word  y^pcf, 
the  compofition  is  ypob(pca,  ypa<piK>  ypu(pn :  <rr  being  retrenched  from  , 
thelaft. 

Now  \f  the  primeval  words  of  moft  languages  were  mono- 
fyllabical,  refolution  was  prior  to  conira£iion^  and  confemently 
9 >Xfiir,  prior  to  ^tx««.  Incongruous  with  this  idea  is  DM^in- 
cent's  pofition,  that  y§a^««  was  the  primitive  form  caf^<?>«. 
The  author's  illuftrations  of  his  fcheme  are  ^cute  and  rational.  ' 
But  neither  our  time  nor  limits  admit  prolix  remarks.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  his  ingenious  conjefture  on  the  ufe  and 
cffed  of  compound  augments.  As  oft  as  the  vowel  c  is,  for 
this!  purpofe,  prefixed,  it  denotes  a  charadler  of  time  fuperadde4 
to  that  expreffcd  in  the  final  inflexions  formed  by  En ;  and  th« 
reduplication  of  a  confonant  in  the  adive  verb  indicates  (if  w^ 
rightly  apprehend  and  apply  his  idea)  the  completion  of  the 
action.  For  example :  ysr^a^«,  /  have  written^  the  fiijial  a  cx- 
preffes  time  fully  paft,  and  the  initial  y  before  f  (which  in  the 
imperfeft  implied  the  continuance  of  time  and  action)  fuggefts 
the  idea  of  a  finifhed  operation.  But  6y£yf«9«ii',  /  had  written^ 
charaderifes  the  time  as  more  than  elapfed,  and  the  work  more 

than 
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than  done :  /  have  written^  I  have  written.  Thus  the  verb  EfT, 
even  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  feveral  Greek  tenfes,  diftinguifhes  time 
and  atSiion  as  paffing,  paft,  or  more  than  paft  :  and  in  the  third 
future  paflSve,  it  unites  time  paft  with  time  to  come. 

The  learned  gentlemen,  who  conduA  the  Britifli  Critic,  in 
their  number  for  the  paft  month,  mention  a  very  lingular  co- 
incidence :  *  If,  on  reading  Dr.  Vincent's  very  ingenious  hypo- 

*  thefts  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  verb?,  or  rather  of  their  in- 

*  flexion^  we  were  inclined  to  think,  that  the  learned  author 

*  had  made  a  difcovery;  how  much  more  were  we  confirmed  in 

*  that  opinion,  when  we  found,  that  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 

*  fame,  hypothefis  had  approved  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  fome  un- 

*  known  authcrr,  at  the  very  fame  time  in  North  Britain  ?     In 

*  Junelaft  the  hypothefis  of  Dr.  Vincent  was  publiflied,  and  we 

*  underftand  that  it  went  to  prefs  in  April.     In  July  or  Auguft 

*  came  into  our  hands  the  fecond  part  of  Vol.  XIV.  of  the 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  which,  to  our  aftoni(hment,  un- 

*  d^r  the  article  Philology,  we  found  almoft  exaftly  the  hypo- 

*  thefts  of  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Vincent.     The  probability  is, 

*  that  both  thefe  works  were  adlually  in  the  prefs  at  the  fame 

*  time;  confequently  neither  author  could  have  knowledge  or 

*  intimation  of  the  produ(9ion  of  the  other.     This,  at  leaft,  we 

*  can  vouch  in  the  completeft  manner,  that  the  author  of  the 

*  traft  before  us  firft    faw  the  volume  above  mentioned  by 

*  our  communication,  and  that  not  before  the  month  of  Sep- 

*  tember.* 

Admit  that  neither  Dr.  Vincent  nor  the  northern  author  had 
previous  knowledge  of  the  other's  hypothefis,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  conjecture  is  new.  The  writer  of  this  article  h^d  ob- 
ferved  it  in  the  works  of  ancient  critics  and  grammarians,  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  of  time,  that  he  cannot  now  recolle<3  the  names 
ef  the  authors.  Of  this  fentiment  he  was  in  poffeffion  before 
Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe's  Letters  on  the  Origin  and  Strufture  of 
the  Greek  Tongue  fell  into  his  hands*.  It  can  fcarcely'be  fup- 
pofcd,  that  neither  of  the  authors,  now  competitors  for  the  ho- 
nour of  a  fuppofed  difcovery,  ihould  have  feen  this  volume  of 
letters,  fo  generally  known,  fo  juftly  approved;  and  fo  worthy  of 
a  careful  perufal. — See  Letter  VII.  p.  68 — 77. 

With  a  few  critical  remarks  on  the  fubftantive  verb,  as  ex* 
hibited  in  fix  languages,  we  {hall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this^ 
pamphlet. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Num.xlv.  28,  *5^"  '•n  [hhai-ani],  I  live, 

faith  the  Lord,  whofe  attribute  is  life,  prior,  coexiftent,  and 

•  This  work  was  publiflied  in  i^^T* 

continual. 
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continual.  From  hhai  is  deriyed  the  Greek  n,  afterward  re- 
folved  into  En  wilhout  the  afpiration.  In  procefs  of  time  it 
was  changed,  fo  as  to  make  an  articulation,  into  £»/«<»,  by  adding 
fervile  f^  and  the  pronominal  afFormative  i,  of  the  Hebrew  arti^ 
egOj  Greek  and  Latin,  /  Englih.  By  ch;inging  the  Hebrew 
afpirate  into  x,  fubftitutlng  «  for  j,  and  retaining  m  feivile  of 
the  Greeks,  was  conftrurted  ./J^w  of  the  Romans.  The  Perfic 
fium  differs  from  the  Roman/w/w  only  by  conjoining  the  afpirate 
with  s.  From  the  Greek  "u*,  the  Saxois,  reftoring  the  original 
«<tf,  retaining  the  fervile  w,  and  omitting  the  pronominal  affbrma-* 
tive  /,  framed  their  eom.  The  EagliSi,  preferring  the  Hebrew 
vowel  in  M^/,  mad^  their  am. 

Prefent  Indicative  of  the  Subflantive  Verb. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Greek 
Latia 
Perfic 

I 

"El/At 
fum 

2 

es 
am      ei 

3 

eft 

eft 

I 

fum  us 
eim 

2         3 

eilis      funt 
eid         end 

Saxon 

eom 

eart 

iz 

aron 

aron     aroa 

Englifh 
French 

am 
fuis 

es 

is 
eft 

are 
fommes 

are       are  \ 
etes      font 

We  rccolleft  advertifements  notifying,  fome  time  ago,  th3 
publication  of  a  Difquifition  on  the  Manlian  Legion,  by  Dr. 
Vincent;  but  it.  has  hitherto  efcaped  ot^r  refearch.  We  (hould 
be  happy  to  perufe  and  recommend  other  performances  of  this 
author,  executed  in  his  mafterly  way,  of  which  the  little  piece  oa 
the  Greek  verb  is  a  happy  fpecimen. 


4 

Art.  IX.  Confiderattons  on  the  Medicinal  Vfe  of  Fa5lit:ous  Airs^ 
and  on  the  Means  of  obtaining  them  in  large^dantities.  In 
Two  Parts.  Part  I.  by  Thomas  Beddoes^  M  D.  Part  IL  by 
James  Watty  Efq.     8vo.  2s.  6d.  Murray.  London,  1794. 

'ITITlTH,  in  our  opinion,  a  laudable  zeal  to  bring  the  utility 
^^  of  factitious  airs  to  th:?  teft  of  experience,  the  only  proper 
criterion  of  medical  difcoveries,  Dr.  Beddoes  has,  from  time  to 
time,  publiflied  an  account  of  the  advances  he  has  made  in  the 
application  of  thefe  fubftances  to  the  cure  of  dif^afes.  This 
publication  is  prefaced  with  a  propofal  for  eftabliihing,  by  fub- 
fcription,  an  inftitution,  with  a  view  to  promote  this  end,  in 
which  we  fincerely  hope  he  will  meet  with  adequate  encourage- 
mente     The  Doftor  begins  by  explaining  the  general  conftitu- 
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tion  of  the  atmofpherei  and  then  proceeds  to  detail  fome  experi** 
incnts  made  with  a  view  to  determine  its  cfFe£ls  on  hesilthy 
animals,  when  it  is  of  a  higher  or  bwer  degree  of  purity  than 
natural. 

The  Do£lor,  having  conjeilured  that  divers  would  be  able  to 
continue  longer  under  water  if,  before  immerfion,  they  were  to 
breathe  air  of  an  higher  than  the  ordinary  ftandard,  determined 
the  faft  by  the  following  experiment : 

*  Auguft  20th,  1783.     Kitten  C.  war  placed  in  a  mixture 

*  of  nearly  two -thirds  oxygene  air  from  manganefe,  and  one- 

*  third  atmofpheric  air;  it  was  kept  twenty  minutes  in  the  veffel, 

*  which  was  from  time  to  time  fupplied  with  oxygene  air,  fo  as 
^  to  keep  the  air  hotter  than  atmofpheric  air,  wiiich  was  known 
^  by  dipping  a  candle  into  k,  and  obferving  that  it  burned 
^  with  a  brighter  flame.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty 
^  minutes,    C   and  D,   which  had  breathed  atmofpheric  air, 

*  were  immerfed  in  water  till  perfe^a  afphyxia  came  on.     At 

*  the  inftant  they  were  taken  out,  there  appeared  in  both  a 

*  motion  of  the  lower  jaw ;  C  began  fenfibly  to  recover,  while 
^  D  lay  as  dead.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  C  rofe,  and  began  to 
^  walk  about  the  room,  daggering  at  firft,  D  being  ftiil  mo- 

*  tionlefs,  or  nearly  fo;  in  this  ftate  it  continued  for  fifteen  mi- 

*  nutes,  when,  for  the  firft  time,  it  raifed  itfclf,  and  imme- 
^  diately  afterwards  fell  on  its  fide.  Kitten  D  died  next  day.' 
From  a  variety  of  fimilar  experiments  the  fanoe  refuk 
occurred. 

Animals  that  have  exerted  themfelves  violently  lire  for  a 
fhorter  time  in  contaminated  air  than  fuch  as  have  previouily 
remained  at  reft.     *  Hence,  if  a  perfon  were  to  keep  quite  ftiH, 

*  a  given  quantity  of  air  would  ferve  him  to  breathe  longer 

*  than  if  he  exerted  himfelf.     Thus  fhnuld  any  perfons  find 

*  themfelves  again  is  the  fituation  of  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  fellow- 

*  fufferers  in  the  Black  Hole  prifon  at  Calcutta,   their  beft 

*  chance  of  furviving  would  probably  be  to  avoid  vehement 

*  ftruggles.     The  fever  of  the  furvivors  feems  to  have  been 

*  occalioned  by  the  great  ftimulating  power  of  frefh  air,  and  of 

*  the  fenfations  their  efcape  muft  have  occafioned.'  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  oxygene  air,  when  infpired  pure, 
or  nearly  fo,  increafes  all  the  internal  motions,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce dangerous  or  mortal  inflammation  ;  that  by  reddening  the 
blood  it  brightens  the  colour  of  the  folid  parts,  even  that  of  the 
liver,  which  anatomy  fhews  to  be  the  leaft  likely  of  all  the  folids 
to  be.  zSc&ci  by  any  change  of  the  arterial  blood ;  that  it  ren- 
ders animals  lefs  capable  of  being  drowned  or  deftroyed  by 
ccld^  that  it  is  expended  fn  mufcular  motion,  fince  animals 

3  that 
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that  have  exerted  themfelves  violently,  immediately  before  con- 
finement in  a  given  quantity  of  atmofpheric  air,  or  during: 
confinement,  fooneft  exhauft  it  of  oxygene ;  and  that  when  it  is 
blown  into  dogs,  in  the  manner  meat  iS  "blown  by  butchers,  it 
produces  a  remarkable  degree  of  vivacity. 

The  benefit  to  be  expei5led  in  phthifis,  and  cither  fimilar 
complaint^i  where  the  principle  of  irritability  appears  to  Be  to6 
abundant,  arifcs  from  breathing  air  of  a  di  mini  (bed  purity,^  the 
(cflFe(Ss  of  which  are^  in  every  refpedi,  the  rev'erfe  of  what  have 
been  juft  defcribed; 

Breathing  hydrog^ne  air  produces  a  bluenefs  of  the  lips  and 
coloured  parts  of  the  fkin^  and  gives  the  fenfation  of  dizzinefs  \ 
the  eyes  grow  dim,  and  th^  cornuo  appears  funk.  Several  indi- 
viduals agree  in  defcribing  the  incipient  infenfibility  as  a  ftate 
highly  agreeable.  One  confumptive  perfon  loved  to  indulge  in 
it ;  for  this  piirpofe,  contrary  to  my  judgment^  he  ufed  to  in- 
ipire  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogene  at  a  time.  This  quantity 
moft  ipommonly  produced  little  change  in  his  feeh'ngs ;  fome- 
times  it  brought  on  almoft  complete  afphyxia^  During  this 
procefs  the  pulfe  is  nearly  obliterated.  Afterwards,  as  he 
recovered,  it  became  fenfibly  fuller  and  ftronger  than  before 
infpi  ration. 

Of  the  annexed  defcription  of  an  apparatus  invented  by 
Mr;  Waft,  for  procuring  fa6titious  airs  in  any  quantity,  and 
which  appears  to  be  exceedingly  ingenious,  fimplcj  eafily  ma- 
naged, and  well  calculated  to  anfwer  its  intended  purpofej  it  ii, 
^mpoffible  to  convey  any  intelligible  idea  independently  of 
the  explanatory  plates. 


By  the  conjoined  labours  of  Dr.  Beddoes  ^nd  Mr.  Wati,  the 
period  feems  fafl;  approaching  when  it  will  be  determined, 
whether  any  efT^ntial  improvements  are  likely  to  be  made,  in 
the  art  of  healing,  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  newly-difcovered 
agents  or  not.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  refeilt,  even  the 
melancholy  certainty  of  their  inutility  will  be  preferable  to  ouf 
prefent  tantalifing  doubts^ 


F  f  a  AjtT. 


^.52  M  utter V  Sermons 0 

Art.   X.       Sermons^    by    Thomas  Mutter^  D.  D.    Minijter   rf 
the    Old   Churchy    Dumfries,      pp.  404.     8vo.     5s.     b^oards. 
London:  printed   for   ihe  Editor,  and  fold  by  W.Moore, 
^  No.  b*,  Lcadenhall  Street.     1791. 

'T^HIS  volume  came  into  our  hands, not  by  newfpaper  intelli». 
*  gence,  neither  by  the  friends  of  the  author,  but  by  acci- 
dent At  the  lirft  view  of  the  title-page  we  recognifed  a  fer- 
mon  by  an  author  of  the  fame  name  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Scotch  Preacher,  p.  28,  not  inferior  in  accuracy,  fpirit,  or  va- 
lue, to  any  in  that  collection,  or  perhaps  in  any  colledion  by 
one  Biitifli  preacher.  On  inquiry  we  were  told,  that  the  vo- 
lume, now  under  reviev^,  is  by  the  fame  hand,  with  the  fol- 
lowing circumftances :— TJjat  a  beloved  daughter,  from  this 
metropolis,  paid  her  father  an  affedionajte  vifit ;  found  him  in  a 
fta'te  of  extreme  weakncfs  from  a  paralytic  ftroke,  from  which 
he  fuffered  long,  and  never  recovered  ;  that  fhe  requefted,  as  a 
memorial,  a  few  copies  of  his  manufcript  difcourfes;  that  he 
feledled  the  feventeen  which  ccmpofe  this  volume,  and  put  them 
in  her  hand,  with  a  permiffion  to  print  them  for  the  greater  eafe 
of  perufal;  but  declined  the  fatigue  of  a  review.  They  are  ac- 
cordingly publifhed,  and  ufliered  into  the  world  with  this 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  The  editor  thinks  it  neceflary  to  mention,  that  the  author,  when 
he  compofed  the  following  difcourfes,  had  no  intention  of  publiihing 
them ;  and  they  now  appear  ^Imoft  in  the  fame  Hate  in  which  they^ 
were  delivered.  He  therefore  begs  the  indulgence  of  the  public  for 
fome  inaccuracies,  which  might  have. been  correded  if  indifpofition, 
and  a  great  diftance  from  the  prefs,  had  not  prevented  the  author  , 
from  fuperintending  the  publication.* 

The  fermons  are  not  marked  with  feparate  titles.     It  is  there- 
fore requifite  to'difcriminate  the  tfcsits  in  their  natural  order, 

Serm.  L    *  Whatfoever  Things  yeiwould  that  Men  fllould  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  evertfo  unto  them,'  Mat.  Vii.  12.    P.  i. 

Serm,  II.    '  I  know  that  my  Redcetrter  liveth,*  &c.    Job 
xix.  25.     P.  18.  , 

Serm.  III.    *  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not/  &c. 
Gen.  V.  24.     P.  40? 

Serm.  IV.    *  Where  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  Songs,* 
&c.  Job  XXXV.  10.     P.  67. 

Serm.  V.    '  He  that  fpared  not  his  own  Son,'  &c.    Rom. 
viii.  32.     P.  87. 

.    Serm.  VI.     *  The  Love  of-  Chrift  conftraineth   us,'   &c. 
t  Cor.  v,  14.    P.  101. 

7  Sernj. 
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Serm.  VII. . «  Behold,  a  Virgin  (hall  be  with  Child/  &c. 
Mat.  1.  23.     P.  122. 

Serm.  VIIL    '  Ye  are  come  to  Mount  Sion,  to  the  City  of,* 
&c.    Hob.  xii.  22.     P.  146. 

Serm.  IX.    *  They  will  reverence  my  Son,'  Mat.  xxi.  37. 
P.  ,73. 

Serm.  X.    ^  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  of  the  Truth,'  &c.; 
I  John  iii.  19.     P.  198. 

Serm.  XL    '  He  faid,  It  is  finifhed,  and  bowed  his  Head,'  &c. 
John  xix.  30.     P.  218. 

Serm.  XII.    '  I  will  have  Mercy,  and  not  Saorifice,'  Mat. 
ix.  13.     P.  243. 

Serm.  XIII.    '  The   Upright   fhall   have   Dominion,'   &c* 
Pfalni  xlix.  14.     P.  270, 

Serm.  XIV.    ^  As  he  reafoned  of  Righteoufnefs,  Temper- 
ance,' &c.  Acts  xxiv.  25.     P.  298. 

Serm.  XV.    '   ]'hou  haft  afcended  up  on  high,' &c.    Pfalmf 
Ixviii.  18.*    P.  329. 

Serm.  XVI.    «  The  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  (hall  arife,'  &c; 
Mai.  iv.  2.     P.  359. 

Serm.  XVII.    ^  Better  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble  Spirit,'  &c« 
Prov.  xvi.  19.     P.  389.  .         ^ 

,  The  fubjedt  6f  the  third,  fermon  is  the  eminent  piety  of  tha 
patriarch  Enoch ;  the  uncommon  manner  of  his  removal  from 
the  fociety  of  men,  and  the  high  reward  with  which  he  was  dif* 
tinguiflied.     He  walked  with  God  by  fprings  fuperior  to  thofe 
which  condu<ft  the  men  of  the  world,  yet  not  by  negle<3ing  the 
duties  refulting  from  his  connexions  with   the  world  5 — by  re- 
taining an  habitual  impreffion  of  the  divine  prefence;  and  by  th^t 
impreflion  regulated  his  condu6t ; — by  maintaiahjg  a  clofe  cori 
refpondence  with  God  in  religious  worfhip,  and  all  the  duties 
of  unfeigned  devotion ; — by  living  in  the  imitati6n  of  God  ;— • 
by  the  pious  improvement  of  all  providential  difpenfations ;,;—? 
by  a  continual  advancement  in  the  paths  of  righteoufnefs  an4 
virtue.     The  peculiar  manner  of  his  removal  from  the  fociety 
of  mortals,  was  by  a  tranflation  without  knowing  the  pain  of 
diflblution,  and  by  an  admittance  to  an  higher  connexion  with 
that  Being  whom  he  had  ferved   with  fo  fublime  a  devotion. 
*  He  v/as  not,  for  God  took  him.'     This  latter  phrafe  cannot 
iignify  a  natural  death ;  becaufe  thus  the  diftin<Sion  between  the 
manner  of  his  exit  and  that  of  the  other  patriarchs,  who  it  is 
faid,  DIED,  is  loft ; — neither  was  be  taken  away  by  annihilation! 
for  here  a  perfon  of  eminent  piety,  who  ftione  with  every  orna- 
ment of  humanity,  every  godlike'  endowment,  is  diftinguiflied 
in  his  latter  end.     How  diftinguiflied  ?    Is  it  in  a  way  becoming 
his  heroic  and  fuperior  devotion?  No:  he  only  meets  with  the 
'     ,     Ff3  dark 
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dark  and  gloomy  ftate  of  annihilation.  This  glofs  is  too  abrur4 
\o  be  admitted.  It  therefore  remains  that  he  was  removed  from 
this  impure  world,  to  a  climate  becoming  his  virtuous  foul, 
more  conformable  to  his  temper,  where  virtue  breathes  a  freer 
air,  flourishes  in  an  inexhauftible  foil,  and  enjoys  a  perpetu4 
fpring.  The  apoftle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  the  moft  explicit 
fendion  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrafc :  *  By  faith  Enoch 

*  was  tranflated,  that  he  fhould  not  fee  death,  and  was  not  founds 

*  becaufe  God  had  tranflated  him ;  for,  before  his  tranflation, 

*  he  had  this  teftimony,  that  he  pleafcd  God.' — Thus  far  are 
the  author's  fentiments  on  the  firft  two  parts  of  the  fubjecSt 
abridg^ed  nearly  in  his  own  words.  As  a  fpeciipen  of  bis  manner 
we  tranfcribe  what  remains : 

^  I  come  now  to  cohfider  the  nature  of  that  reward  to  which  Enoch 
was  fo  conveyed :  God  took  him  from  the  focicty  of  mortal  men  to 
the  enjoyment  of  an  immortal  G»d.  What  the  enjoyment  of  an  im- 
siorcal  God  may  fully  (ignify,  is  more  than  we  are  able  fully  to  convr 
prehend  ;  but  fome  reafonable  ideas  may  be  formed  of  i^ 

*  Faithful  fouls,  enjoying  God  in  the  fenfe  in  queftion,  (hall  ob- 
tain a  moll  profound  knowledge  of  hiija.  They  (halJ  know  more  of 
the  Deity,  more  of  his  nature,  more  of  his  perfeftions,  more  of  hi^ 
adminidration,  more  of  the  chain  of  providence,  more  of  the  links  in 
that  chain,  more  of  their  conflflency  with  perfeft  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs,  and  more  of  their  fubfervicncy  to  univerfal  happinefs : — -I  fay» 
they  (hall  know  incomparably  more  of  thofe  things  than  will  ever  fall 
to  the  fliare  of  the  moil  intelligent  man  upon  earth. 

*  Faithful  fouls,  enjoying  God,  fliall  worfhip  God  with  a  mow  per- 
fedl  devotion  than  ever  was  felt  by  the  mod  pious  man  in  this  world  ; 
fliall  love  God  with  perfed  love.  Love  is  the  fo^l  of  that  world ;  fucb 
love  caftcth  out  fear,  and  every  other  infirmity.  Hence  they  arc  re^ 
prefented  as  celebrating  God  with  a  perpetual  fire  [fervour.] 

*  Laft  of  all ;  enjoying  God,  they  (hall  live  under  a  mod  tranf- 
portin^  fenfe  of  his  favour;  they  fliall  have  fo  full  an  experience  of 
^he  Deity's  love,  as  (hall  yield  them  the  completed  felicity;  fo  fteady 
an  experience,  as  fliall  never  know  the  leaft  fufpen^e  or  inter* 
rpption.- 

f  IMPROVEMENT. 

*  I.  After  what  hath  been  faid,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Sadducees,  who,  though  they  admit  the  fiVQ  books  of 
Mofcb,  yet  fay  there  is  no  date  of  reward.  If  there  is  no  world  to 
come,  the  tranflation  of  Enoch  is  a  chimera ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  how 
ivill  the  Sadducces  make  fenfe  of  this  pafTage  ?  '  E^och  walked  with 
!  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.*  For,  if  thefe  words  do 
pot  fully  and  explicitly  affirm,  they  at  lead  neceHarily  fuppofe  and 
infer,  that  there  is  a  region  of  happinefs  to  whif  h  the  gogd  man  wa^ 
If.ansferfed. 

*  2.  Hence 
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*  2.  Hence  we  fee  what  it  was  that  fo  much  enhanced  the  piety  of 
Enoch ;  he  was  pious  amid  a  world  of  impious  men.  To  be  reli- 
gious when  religion  is  in  fafliion,  and  religious  people  carefFed,  is  not 
10  meritorious,  as  to  be  religious  when  religion  is  ridiculed  and  per- 
fecuted.  This  laft  was  the  muation  of  Enoch  ;  he. had  the  flrongeft 
temptations  to  combat ;  he  was  good  in  fpite  of  number>  and  in  op- 
pofition  to  example ;  in  fpite  of  all  the  fears  and  terrors  of  perfecu- 
tion — a  circumilance  which  could  not  but  particularly  recommend  his 
4evotion  to  the  impartial  Judge. 

*  3.  Hence  we  fee  the  neceflity  of  being  holy  here,  in  order  to  our 
being  happy  hereafter.  A  previous  walk  is  needful  to  fit  us  for  the 
enjoyment  of  God.  '  B«  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.  What- 
foever  a  man  foweth,  that  (kail  he  reap.'  Let  no  man  think  of  feparat- 
ing  things  in  their  own  nature  infeparable  :  let  no  man  think  of  difTolv- 
ing  that  chain  which  God  hath  connedled,  and  fwl^o/e  links  the  fanftity 
of  God  binds  fo  firmly,  that  they  admit  of  no  diflblution.  My  mean- 
ing is,  let  no  man  expedl  to  live  with  God,  in  the  (late  of  retribution, 
if  he  do  not  walk  with  God  in  the  (late  of  probation. 

*  4.  Hence  we  fee  how  fi milar  the  good  man  is  here  to  what  the. 
good  man  nxjill  he  hereafter.  The  good  man  walks  with  God  here, 
and  he  is  taken  to  walk  with  God  in  thofe  higher  abodes  beyond  the 
grave.  The  upright  here  go  to  the  land  of  uprightnefs  hereafter. 
Our  Saviour,  fpeaking  of  them  who  followed  the  Lamb,  and  walked 
with  him  by  faith,  fays,  '  They  (hall  wajk  with  me  in  white;  for 
they  are  worthy.' 

*  Let  us  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enable  us  to  imitate  this  ex- 
cellent man,  and  to  corrcfpond  with  God  as  he  did.  Much  will  this 
be  to  our  honour,  much  to  our  intereft  and  fatisfadlion.  It  will'give 
vs  the  moft  genuine  peace  in  every  circumftance  of  life  ;  it  will  com- 
fort us  ac  a  dying  hour,  when  all  other  comforts  forfake  us.  This 
will  procure  us  the  fmiles  of  the  great  SuPERfNTENDANT,  and 
bring  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  him.  Though  no  man,  not  even  the  be(l, 
can  expedl  to  be  dillingui(hed  in  the  way  God  diftingui(hed  this 
man,  yet,  if  we  live  as  he  did,  we  may  depend  upon  it  death  will 
convey  us  to  the  fame  reward  to  which  he  was  conveyed  without 
dying.' 

With  refpeft  to  the  exterior  drefs  of  thefe  compofitions,  every 
difcerning  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  author  attended  more  to 
things  than  words,  though  his  friends  knew  that  few  could 
write  more  corredly,  when  he  ftudied  exaftnefs.  His  ftyle  dif- 
covers  more  of  a  folid  judgment  than  the  labour  of  art.  Yet 
feldom  does  he  deviate  from  grammatical  propriety.  The  few 
japfes  which  occur  in  this  volume,  may  have  originated  from 
the  limperfeft  knowledge  of  the  editor  or  correftor  in  the  ma- 
nual types  of  the  original  copies.  They  are  eafily  redified. 
For  infiancc ;  *  The  worfliip  of  fools,  performed  without  at- 
tention either  to  the  objedl  or  the  deity/  p.  248  \  for  deit-j  read 
duty. 

Ff4  Dr. 


4c6  Muttcr'i  SerrMHs. 

Dr.  Mutter  poffefleda  critical  (kill  in  facred  learning,  a 
prompt  invention,  a  felicity  in  the  feledion  and  arrangement  of 
the  beft  materials  for  pulpit  ccmpofition.  A  plenitude  of  ideas 
enabled  him  to  exhauft  moft  fubje6ls  on  which  he  wrote  j  and 
in  all  he  was  concife ;  not  like  many  unflciiful  declaimers,  who, 
w^hen  they  ftart  a  good  fentimcnt,  are  fure  to  puifue  it  till  they 
hunt  it  down.  '  An  expert  writer  or  fpeak^r  is  careful  to  fet 
forth,  in  its  proper  {hape  and  lize,  the  obje(3:  which  he  under- 
takes to  defcribe,  but  leaves  always  fomt thing  for  the  fagacity 
of  his  readers  or  hearers  cither  to  difcovej  or  profecute  at  greater 
length. 

The  one  difcourfe  to  which  our  ftri<ftares  have  been  confined 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  more  perfe<^,  important,  or  captivating,- 
than  the  reft.  It  feemed,  a«^  containing  judicious  hints  on  a 
fmgujar  fubjeft,  not  often  illuftrated  with  equal  (kill,  to  claim 
the  preference.  It  may  here  be  conjedturcd,  that  either  inten- 
tionally, or  by  accident,  this  excellent  preacher  left  certain 
points,  intimately  connected  with  the  fubject,  to  exercife  the 
ingenuity  of  his  hearers.  Six  inftances  in  which  Enoch,  it  is 
fupp  fed,  did  walk  with  God,  arc  fpecified  above.  Query, 
whether  a  feventh  might  not  properly  have  been  added  ?  inti- 
mate friend(hip  admits,  nay  requires,  a  communication  of  fe- 
cret  counfels.  Enoch,  like  Abraham  the  friend  of  God,  was 
a  propiict.  The  latter  had  the  hig:h  honour  of  being  forewarned 
concerning  the  tremendous  conflagration  of  Sodom,  &c.  *  The 
*  Lord  faicJ,  (hall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  that  I  do  ?* 
Certain  it  if,  that  Enoch  foretold  the  future  conflagration  of  the 
world.  It  is  hence  prefumeable,  that  the  perdition  of  the  old 
world,,  by  water,  was  revealed  beforehand  to  Enoch ;  and  if  fo, 
it  is  a  natural  inference,  that  this  holy  patriarch,  like  Abraham, 
interceded  for  a  perverfe  generation,  and  ceafed  not  to  warn 
them,  as  a  preacher  of  rigbteoufnefs,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  Enoch  was  tranflated  about  feventy  years  before  the 
birth  of  Noah,  the  eighth  preacher  of  rigbteoufnefs,  which  feems 
to  be  the  genuine  fenfe  of  2  Peter  ii.  5.  Enoch  was  therefore 
the  fifth  feht  with  a  commiffion  to  notify  the  approach  of  the 
deluge.  If  this  criticifm  be  juft,  it  gives  t<j  the  charafter  of 
Enoch  additional  luftre. 

Farther,  fome  wife  and  important  reafon  for  exempting  this 
patriarch  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality  is  fuppofable;  and  a 
reafon  too  peculiar  to  that  age  of  time.  Vice  had  then  made  a 
fwift  and  wide  progrefs.  Impious  principles  and  practices  na- 
turally fuggefl  the  idea  of  that  comfortlefs  (late,  if  a  ftate  it  can 
be  called — anmkilation.  Now,  might  not  the  tranflation  of 
Enoch  'be  meant  by  Providence  to  convince  the  then  exifting 
and  fubfequent  generation?,  that  human  fouls  furvive  the  term 
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t)f  animal  life.  This  confideration  induces  the  belief,  that 
EncTch's  removal  from  this  earth  was  a  vifible  and  public  tranf- 
aftion.  So  was  Elijah's,  in  a  degenerate  age  too;  and  the  ul- 
timate intent,  in  both  cafes,  might  be  the  fame.  The  dCitrine 
of  the  refurredicn  of  the  flefh,  if  not  coeval  with  the  world, 
was  ancient  as  the  days  of  Job  at  leaft,  whatever  equivocal  ar- 
guments Biftiop  Warbunon  has  alledged  to  the  contrary.  Three 
Examples  of  a  real  refurredion  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  hiftory.  Thefe  two  inlhnces  of  a  tranflation  might  ferve, 
in  connexion  with  the  three  of  a  refurredion,  as  a  p; elude  to 
the  afcenfton  of  Chrift,  after  he  had  tafted  of  death,  and  refumed 
his  life  by  triumphing  over  the  laft  enemy  of  maokind  in  his  own 
territory. 

Independently  on  the  doSrine  of  the  refurreftion,  from  the 
tranflation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  it  may  be  prefumcd,  that,  had 
fin  not  brought  death  into  the  world,  the  human  race,  indivi- 
dually, would  have  been  removed  hence  without  the  fufpenfion 
of  life.  The  fame  fa6ts  too,  agreeably  to  the  do£trine  of  the 
apoftle  Paul,  are  a  preface  of  an  even:  yet  future :  *  They  who 
fhall  be  found  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  will  not  all  die^ 
but  undergo  an  equivalent  change.* 


Art.  XI.  EJfays  on  inter e fling  SuhjeSis^  Government^  Revolu- 
tion^i  the  Briiijh  Conftituiton^  Kingly  Government.^  Parliamentary 
.  Reprefentation  and  Reform^  Liberty  and  Equality^  laxaton^ 
and  the  Stagnation  of  Pubdc  Credit.  By  John  Youngs  Minijier 
ef  the  Gofpel  at  Hawick,  Third  Edition,  pp.  260.  8vo. 
Glafgow,  printed  by  D.Nivenj  and  fold  by  W.  Creech  and 
J,  Watfon,  Edinburgh  J  Vernor  and  Hood,  London.  1794. 

THE  publication  of  thefe  eflays,  written  in  December  1793 
and  January  1794$  was  delayed  by  vaiious  circumftances, 
which  may  weaken  the  force,  or  obfcure  the  meaning,  of  fome 
cxpreflions,  but  do  not,  as  the  author  apprehends,  invalidate  any 
part  of  the  reafotiing;  on  the  contrary,  every  new  occurrence 
gives  it  confirmation. 

The  punifliment  inflided  on  fome  ringleaders  of  f  dition 
ought  to  have  overawed  their  abettors  in  o  quietnef<  j  but  their 
machinations,  conducted  with  more  fecrecy,  have  become  more 
dangerous  5  and  it  is  now  univerGUy  known,  that  our  Britifh 
conventionifts  did  not  mean  to  fe^k  rtform  in  a  conftitutional 
way,  but  to  accomplifti  it  by  force  -that  they  meant  a  total  fub- 
verfion  of  the  conititution,  by  fubititutifig  a  convention  in- 
vefted  with  the  powers  of  the  iegiflators  and  judges— that  they 
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projefled  a  revolution,  not  by  open  war,  but  by  infurrcflion,  and 
the  maflacre  of  all  who  niight  oppofe  them  with  effect. 

Mr.  Young,  judging  the  full  and  frequent  difcuffion  of  poli- 
tical fubjcfts  improper  for  the  pulpit,  fteps  forth,  at  this  perilous 
crifis,  and  flates  to  his  own  congregation,  and  the  public  at  large, 
bis  fentiments  on  the  topics  fpecified  in  the  title-page, 

Eflay  I.    *  Of  Government  in  general^  and  the  SuijeSfton  which 

Chrijiians  owe  to  the  P(nvers  that  be.*  After  afliiming  the  ne- 
cefEty  of  civil  government  to  the  order  and  welfare  of  fociety, 
and  mentioning  its  three  fpecifical  form?,  he  lays  down  this  fun- 
mental  principTej  that  every  nation  has  an  iiiherent  right  to  ere^ 
any  one  mode  of  adminiftration  they  pleafe.  But  hence  it  docs 
not  follow — that  all  governments  were  fet  up  with  the  general 
yoice,  or  univerf^l  confent  of  the  people — neither,  that  it  is  mod 
for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  that  the  people  retain,  in  their  own 
hands,  the  exercife  of  that  power — leaft  of  all,  that  the  people 
ihould,  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  abolilh  a  form  of  government 
once  eftabliihcd.  The  author  proceeds  to  maintain,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  tenets  of  the  democratic  philofophy,  that  political  bo- 
dies have  a  right  to  bind  pofterity  by  public  contrads,  and  to 
enforce  from  fcripture  and  reafon  the  obligation  of  Chriftians 
to  obey  and  honour  the  rulers  to  whom  nature  and  eftablilhed 
laws  have  made  them  fubje6l, 

Eflay  IL  *  Revolutions.*  To  refcue  the  political  code  of  the 
gofpel  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  the  abfurJ  do<3rlnes  of 
paffive  obedience  and  arb'trary  power,  Mr.  Young  remarks, 
that  the  law  of  God  is  of  prior  obligation  to  the  authority  of  an 
irarthly  magiftrate,  and  that  rulers  are  bound  to  govern  by  con- 
ftitutional  laws,  not  by  their  own  capricious  paflions.  If  at  any 
Itime  a  civil  adminiftration  degenerate  into  habitual  tyranny,  the 
corruption  of  the  people  wa>  probably  the  caufe,  and  this  cor- 
ruption will  expofe  them  to  the  refentments  of  that  power  which 
was  meant  for  proteftion.  But  fuppofe  the  fubje£ts  virtuous 
and  the  rulers  tyrannical,  the  redrefs  of  grievances  is  to  be  im- 
plored by  petitions  and  rcmonftrances,  without  mutiny  and  tur- 
bulence. If  conftitutional  n\ethods  fail,  the  whole  nation  will 
roufe  for  general  fafety.  Every  mind  not  enflaved,  every  hand 
not  enriched  with  the  wages  of  iniquity,  will  unite  in  the  glo- 
.rious  conflidt  for  the  fecurity  of  property,  life,  freedom.  All 
this  is  quite  confiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  recommends  the  love  of  the  brotherhood,  another 
name  for  public  fpirit,  and  condemns  faction.  The  author  ob- 
fcrves,  that  the  revolution  in  1688  was  eflFeded  with  unanimity^ 
moderation,  and  vigour,  and  the  nation  fcarce  felt  the  fhock. 
A  mafterly  dcfcription  of  the  tumults,  produQive  of  thofe  cala- 
mities, private  and  natioilal,  which  hayc  for  fix  years  embroiled 
]f  pnce,  concludes  this  eifay. 

'      Eflay 
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Effay  III.  <  Of  the  Britljh  Confiitution.'  The  exiflence  of 
an  equitable  and  well-balanced  conftitution  In  Britain  has  been 
the  boaft  pf  all  her  fubje<fts,  and  the  unanimous  verdid  of  all 
her  neighbours.  At  the  exclufion  of  James  II.  it  was  not  firft 
framed,  but  reftored.  Till  of  late  murmurers  complained  of 
xieviations  from  a  fixed  fyftem;  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  no 
fuch  fyftem  did  exift,  or  was  defeftive.  The  exquifite  me- 
chanifm  of  this  conftitution,  the  glory  of  modern  policy,  is  fee 
forth  in  terms  fo  concife,'  and  an  attitude  fo  ftriking,  that  to 
exhibit  it  in  piiniature  would  be  to  mar  its  beauty,  and  deftroy 
its  proportions. 

ElTay  IV.  ^  On  Parliamentary  Reprefentation  and  Reform.* 
One  principal  advantage  of  the  Britiih  conftitution  is,  that  one 
branch  of  the  legiflature  confifts  of  reprefentatives  chofen  by  the 
people ;  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  reprefentation  is  now  the 
complaint  of  taalcontents,  who  prefer  the  mode  lately  intro- 
duceil  into  France.  In  England  every  perfon,  who  enjoys  a 
free  income  of  forty  ftiillings  a  year,  not  earned  by  fervitude, 
has  a  right  to  vote  for  a  reprefentative.  Nor  does  fervitude  for- 
feit this  right  when  founded  on  that  quantum  of  annual  free  pro- 
perty: whereas,  in  France,  it  was  provided,  by  the  decree  of 
1791,  that  no  perfon,  but  fuch  as  dire<91y  contributed  to  the 
ftate  the  value  of  three  days  labour,  fliould  have  a  voice  in  the 
primary  aflemblies — ^menial  fervants,  and  perfons  not  enrolled  in 
the  national  guards,  were  like  wife  excluded.  In  the  electoral 
afiemblies,  none  whofe  yearly  revenue  was  valued  under  150 
days  labour,  could  vote  for  a  national  reprefentative.  By  the 
fame  decree  it  was  enacted,  that  reprefentatives  in  the  legifla^ 
ture  might  be  chofen,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  a<5live  citizens,  who  had  a  title  to  vote  in  their  primary 
a0embHes.  Thefe  articles  of  difcrimination  are  happily  ill uft rated 
and  applied  to  the  principles  of  the  fticklers  for  a  reform  in  re- 
prefentation among  us.  • 

Eflay  V.  '  Kingly  Governrrfent  (ind  hereditary  SucceJJionJ*  To 
this  mode.it  is  objefted — that  under  fuch  a  fyftem  no  people 
can  be  free — that  kings  are  the  deftroyers  of  mankind,  and  that 
peace  will  never  be  enjoyed  till  kings  i)e  exterminated — that  the 
Britifti  king  has  too  muqh  power  arid  influence:  this  pofitior^ 
feveral  ways  exemplified — that  monarchical  government  is  enor-t 
jnoufly  expenfive— that  our  crown  is  hereditary.  The  objec- 
tions are  anfwered  with  c)earnefs  and  judgment^  temper  ^nd 
^irit. 

Eflay  VI.  *  On  Liberty  and  Equality.*  Liberty,  the  moft 
valuable  of  political  advantages,  has  often  been  aiiumed  as  2^ 
ploke  of  licentioufnefs ;  but  of  late  only  has  it  been  coupled 
l^th  equality.     This  nc^  afluciatioA  Mr.  Young  undertakes  tq 
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examine  with  candour.  He  has  done  more.  He  difcriminj^tes 
with  acutcnefs,  and  decides  with  moderation,  on  the  principles 
of  fober  and' enlightened  reafon. 

Elfay  VII.  *  0?i  TaxaticnsJ*  Thefe  are  one  fruitful  fource 
of  difaffeclion  to  our  exifting  government.  The  author  con- 
Cdcrs  this  grievance  as  unavuidable,  {hews  that  fuch  burdens  do 
not  juftify  ra(h  efF3rts  for  throwing  them  off  all  at  once,  aad 
that  the  overturning  of  the  government  is  of  all  remedies  the 
moft  defperate. 

EiTiy  VIII.  ^  On  the  pnpnt  War^  and  the  Stagnation  of  Credit  ?' 
Our  auihor  cxprefTes  his  conviftion,  that  if  Britain,  iince  her 
legiflaiors  fat  in  one  parliament,  at  any  time  engaged  in  a  war, 
dctenfible  on  the  principles  of  juftice,  policy,  religion,  or  ne- 
cellity»  the  prefent  is  that  war.  It  was  necelfary — to  maintain 
inviolate  the  public  faith,  and  fulfil  treaties  by  which  the  nation 
has  been  b£)ur»d,  during  the  two  paft  centuries  nearly — to  pre- 
ferve  the  balance  of  power  in  Iiurope — to  preferve  the  fafety 
and  independence  of  the  Britilli  empire — to  repel  the  hoftilities 
^f  the  French.  The  ftrongeft  objcdion  to  it  is  its  fuppofed  in- 
fluence on  national  credit,  and  the  conHrquent  ftagnation  on 
trade  and  manufaduivs.  It  is  replied — that  ihe  frequent  bank- 
ruptcies, at  that  crifis,  proceeded  from  other  caufes,  uiicon- 
ne<fl'^d  wiih  the  war,  and  even  in  peace  muft  have  produced  the 
fame  CiTefls — that  fuch  fiilures  extendc-d  equally  to  other  coun- 
tries, which  had  no  concern  in  the  war — liiat  our  failures  rofe 
a'inoft  to  their  full  extent  before  the  war  could  affect  our  pjblic 
credit — that  the  country  has  furmounted  th^?  fhock,  though  the 
war  continues.  The  author  adds,  th;;Lt,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  no  fymp^om  appeared  of  its  termination.  But  now, 
after  the  lapfe  of  ten  months,  peace  feems  to  be  a  lefs  difta^t 
profpevSt.  How  deilghifui  the  prcfage  of  an  end  to  the  reelings 
of  the  nations ! 

EXTRACT. 

'  Our  Chriflian  liberty,  and  the  rights  belonging  to  it,  are  to  be 
defended  by  fuch  weapons  only  as  the  word  of  God  has  fumiOied  us 
with.  If  any  man  take  the  fwcrd,  the  King  of  the  church  has  faid, 
'  He  (hall  perifh  by  the  fword.'  Upon  this  principle  have  Seceders 
a6led  hitherto.  We  could  have  no  occafion  for  a  feparation  from  the 
church  ellablilhed  by  law,  if  we  did  not  think  that  fomething  is 
wrong  in  that  eftabliftiment.  Againft  the.ecclefiaftical  part  we  have 
always  borne  teftimony,  as  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  Chrift's  fub- 
je£ls,  as  well  as  to  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown.  But,  along  with 
this  teftimony,  we  have  ever  fatisiied  ourfelves  with  pradlifing  thofe 
duties  which  we  think  the  law  oi  Chrill  requires ;  and  enjoying  thofe 
liberties  and  privileges  which  he  has  bequeathed.  In  this  we  have 
xnet  with  no  .interruption  from  our  civil  rulers  j  and  wc  have  never 

thought 
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thought  it  neceflfary  to  ufe  any  other  means  to  bring  about  a  reforma- 
tion. Let  us  not  now  pr-jvoke  adminiftration,  ancj  draw  down  pcr/e- 
cution  upon  our  own  heads,  by  attempting  to  promote  the  caufe  of 
Chrift,  or  the  interells  of  his  (piriiual  kingdom,  by  fucl^^ethods  as 
himfelf  never  appointed.  It  is  long  fince  the  Spirit  of  God  cflured  us, 
that  eccleliaftical  reform  muft  be  brought  about  by  other  means : 

•  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit^ /dith  the  Lord/ 

•  *  *  *  The  fmall  ftill  voice  of  the  gofpd  will  be  of  more  ufe  for 
that  purpofe,  than  all  the  clubs,  conventions,  or  affociations,  which 
ever  man  can  form.  Let  us  alTociate  ourfelves,  as  we  have  done  hi- 
therto, for  Chriftian  intercourfe  and  focial  worfhip.  But  I  tremble 
at  the  thoughts  of  attempting  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  or  of 
ChrilHan  liberty,  by  joining  in  political  aflociaiions  to  dillurb  the 
peace  of  our  country,  with  men  who  are  as  much  eneiiies  to  our  re- 
ligion as  to  our  civil  coaftitution.' 


This  large  pamphlet,  elegant  in  its  conftruSion,  ufefu!  in  its 
tendency,  and  now  peculiarly  feaf#nalble,  as  a  confutation  of  the 
declamatory  harangues,  and  fiery  productions  from  the  prefs,  of 
certain  violent  demagogues,  has  required  a  more  amole  analyfis 
than  many  other  works  of  equal  fize,  and  of  a  lefs  finiihed  tex- 
ture, merit.  We  warmly  recommend  it  as  an  antiJote  to  the 
poifon  of  feditious  principles,  fo  zealouily  circulated  amohg  the 
lower  ranks,  of  our  fellow-fubjeds.  The  author  is  paftor  to 
one  of  thofe  congregations  called  Seceders^  who,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  cSablifhed 
church  in  Scotland.  To  vindicate  his  party  from  the  char2;e  of 
<Jifloyalty,  and  prevent  their  compliance  with  feditious  meafures, 
he  judged  it  his  duty  to  publifh  thefe  eflays.  As  this  feems  to 
have  been  his  ultimate  objefi:,  the  pafTage  above  qu-  ted  as  a 
fpecimen,  is  chofen  in  preference  to  any  other.  In  thi;  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  the  tenets  of  this  fc6l  are  little  known.  It 
is,  for  this  reafon,  proper  to  fubjcrn  a  conci'fe  account  of  i:s 
origin  and  progrefs. 

A  pr6vincial  fynod  at  Perth,  in  1731,  was  opened  by  a  fer- 
mon  of  Mr.  E.  Erfkine,  the  former  Moderator  *-  The  preacher 
enumerated,  perhaps  with  indecent  acrimony,  fundry  deviations 
from,  the  ecclefiaftical  canons,  and  was  pronounced  reprehen- 
fible ;  but  Ijis  fanguine  temper  induced  ^im  neither  to  retraft, 
"nor  fubmit  to  a  gentle  cenfure.  He  was  eventually  deprived, 
and  found  a  confiderable  number  of  his  congregation  difpofed  to* 
adhere  to  his  miniftry.     He  accordingly  i^v^Stod  a  feparate  altars 

*  This  periodical  court  rcfembles  tlje  aotumnal  and  fpring  vifita^ 
tions  of  our  archdeacons  in  England.  The  parochial  clergy  of  a 
diftri£l,  from  50  to  1 00,  convene  with  their  lay  elders  to  hviar  and 
determine  in  caiifes  originating  from  the  fcveral  veftries,  &c.       " 

^At 
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At  that  crifis,  the  country  being  in  a  ferment,  Archibald^  aN 
tcrward  Duke  of  Argyle,  revived  the  excrcife  of  his  preroga^ 
live,  ill  pnefenting  a  qualified  clergyman  to  a  living  in  the  neigfa- 
hourhoci^  From  the  reformation  to  that  time  the  people  had 
commonly  been  indulged  in  the  choice  of  their  own  paflors; 
The  revival  of  ecclefi^ftical  patronage  the  people  confidered  as 
an  encroachmeric  on  their  Chriftian  liberty;  and  every  fre(h  in- 
ftance  of  its  exertion  (for  it  was  one  of  the  grievances  complaincii 
of  by  Erfkine)  gave  general  difguft. 

In  procefs  of  time  four  other  minifters  were,  for  fimilar  di- 
vifivc  courfes,  deprived;  As  outcafls  from  their  churches,  they 
retired  with  chagrin,  fee  up  tents,  and  preached  in  the  fields  to 
immenfe  crowds  of  difcontented  hearers  from  cont'guous  pa- 
riiheSf  The  corruptions  of  the  thurch  were  the  conftant  theme 
of  declamation j  which  extorted  from  a  witty  hearer  this  farcafb^ 

*  They  are  undutiful  fons,  who  collect  multitudes  to  be  tcJd 

*  again  and  again,  that  their  own  mothers  are  ftrumpets/  The 
five  difbanded  minifterS  incorporated  themfelves  into  a  new  fefif, 
under  the  title  of  the  *  Mocidted  PreJbyietyJ'  They  perambu- 
lated the  cotintry,  preached  in  the  fields,  and  aflembled,  in  great 
numbers,  the  malcontents  in  the  eftablifhcd  church.  From  i, 
political  incident  they  derived  ^  daily  acceflion  of  importance. 

On  the  occafion  of  a  fmuggler  being  executed  at  Edinburgh^ 
t  fmall  buftie,  raifed  by  a  fe  v  fpeflators,  provoked  Porteus, 
captain  of  the  city  guard,  to  iffue  a  command  for  difchargiag 
fire  artflfc  on  the  multitude.  Several  innocent  perfons  were 
killed.  Porteus  was  taken  into  cuftcdy.  It  was  found  that 
he  had  exceeded  his  commiifion,  and  was  condemned  as  a  mur- 
derer. A  petition  for  his  pardon  was  prefented  at  the  throng, 
and  the  Queen,  then  regent,  reprieved  the  criminal  till  his  Ma- 
jefty'J  return  from  Germany.  This  indulgence  exa^erating 
the  populace,  they  aflembled  at  midnight,  dragged  the  prifoner 
from  his  cell,  and,  without  noife  oi'  tamtilty  put  him  tc^  deadi  lii 
a  halter. 

This  cc^htempt  of  royal  authority  Was  reported  at  cotfff,  and 
a  proclamation  lent  to  be  read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Nor^,* 
offering  a  reWard  for  difcovering  the  murderers  of  Porteus, 
Many  of  the  na-ional  clergy  refufed,  feveral  obeyed  the  mail^ 
date.  The  latter  clafs  incurred  the  difpleafufe  of  their  flock^ 
who  reforted  to  the  itinferam  field  preachers  of  the  aiTociatiOn. 
Their  adherents  multiplied  j  rich  was  the  Harveft,  but  few  thd 
labourers.  Thejr,  like  our  Methodlfts,  affumcd  the  furi<Stiort  cf 
conferring  orders;  add  the  exigency  of  the  times  fuperfededi 
fcmpulous  fcrutiny  into  the  talents  and, erudition  of  the  cantii- 
dates.  As  to  qualifications  the  firft  fwarm  was  deficient.  Nu- 
merous,  however,  were  their  hearers,  and  the  parifli  churches 
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were  dranied  in  proportion.  After  the  lapfe  of  feveral  years  a 
political  queftion  leffened  the  importance  of  the  Seteders,  by 
dividing  one  compaft  body  into  two  fadions.  The  queftion 
was,  Whether  that  clafufe  in  the  oath  for  admitting  freemen  to 
the  immunities  of  citizens,  or  burgefles,  which  chara6lerifes  his 
majefty  as  the  head  of  the  church,  be,  or  be  not,  derogatory 
from  the  authority  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Thofe  of  the  fegefSon  who 
were  connefled  with  corporate  focieties,  confidered  the  expref- 
fion  as  equivalent  to  abjuring  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope  over 
Britain;  while  the  cottagers,  and  other  ruftics,  judged  it  in- 
compatible with  the  honours  due  to  the  Author  and  Finifher  of 
our  faith. 

Under  this  idle  diftin(9:ion  the  Seceders  ftill  fubfift.  Many  of 
their  teachers  are  refpedable  in  private  life,  and'all  of  them  more 
learned,  and  lefs  cenforious,  than  their  predeceflbrs.  But  few, 
extremely  few,  have  attained  the  humble  praife^  even  of  medi- 
ocrity in  authorfhip.  It  gives  us  pleafure  to  find  that  this  in- 
dividual unites  his  endeavours  with  thofe  of  the  national  clergy, 
of  both  the  diftricSts  of  Great  Britain,  in  enforcing  the  pradice 
of  thofe  amiable  Chriftian  virtues,  peaceablenefs,  and  a  confcien- 
tious  fubje6tion  to  a  conftitutional  magiftracy. 

The  late  portentous  afpeft  of  our  political  horizon  begins  to. 
brighten.  Learning  and  genius,'  in  concert  with  common 
fenfe  and  true  patriotifm,  are  employed  in  combating  the  fo- 
j)hiftry  of  levelling  principles ;  the  crown  officers  in  citing  be- 
fore our  criminal  courts  the  difturbers  of  public  tranquillity;  our 
lawyers  plead  with  energy  in  behalf  of  conftitutional  ftatutes  on 
the  one  fide,  and  of  ftate  delinquents  on  the  other;  our  judges 
and  juries,  unbiafl*ed  by  partial  views,  are  zealous  to  lemper 
juftice  with  clemency.  Public  indiftments  are  wifely  exprefled 
in  ftrong  terms ;  and  if  the  fpecified  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors  be  not  clearly  proved,  and  in  their  full  extent,  the  de- 
ficiency is  in  favour  of  the  party  accufed.  Under  fuch  an  ad- 
tniniftration  a  criminal  trial  is  eventual  fafety,  or  merited  pu- 
ni(hment. 


'Art.  XIL  The  Land/cape  ^  a  DidaSik  Poem.  In  Three  Books. 
MdreJJedto  TJvedale  rrice^  Efq.  By  R.  P.  Knight,  pp.  70% 
4to.     G.  NicoK     London,  1794. 

THE  art  of  piSlurefque  gardenings  or  of  giving  to  a'  place  the 
appearance  of  beautiful  nature,  feems  to  have  originated  ia 
this  country.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  correal  or 
cxtenfive  ideas  concerning  it;  and  though  we  find  detached 
paflages  in  ihcir  poets  where  fcenes  are  defcribed  which  might 

have 
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have  leJ  to  a  relifh  and  practice  of  the  art,  nothing  ficnilar  to 
it,  as  far  as  can  be  due  over  d,  was  known  either  to  che  Greeks 
or  Romans  Had  it  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
who  in  eve'  y  thing  were  their  imitaiorSy  would  in  this  depart* 
ment  of  tafte  have  followed  their  fteps ;  but,  inftead  of  this, 
the  gard.ns  (f  the  latter  were  all  in  what  is  called  the  Dutch 
iaftty  where  th.^  hand  of  the  T^ opart us^  or  evergreen  clipper, 
never  ctafeJ  till  nature  had  been  completely  overthrown,  and 
evjry  divin^*  fature  lacerated  and  defaced  inUon.Jio  vulnere.  Wc 
have  an  account,  it  is  true,  of  an  extenfive  garden  at  Tivoli  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  decided  upon  it,  no- 
thing better  was  exhibited  than  ill-employed  expertce,  and 
Chtnefe  extravagance. 

Atcer  the  dark  ages,  on  the  revival  of  literature  and  of  tafte, 
while- fcience,  poetry,  piinting,  and  architefture,  flourilbed  in 
Italy,  the  face  t>f  nature  was  either  negledled,  or  diftortcd  and 
defaced,  by  what  was  improperly  called  the  improvers  of  thofe 
days.  In  France  the  fame  thing  took  place,  and  the  bold  and 
ungeomctrical  lines  of  nature  were  converted,  by  the  help  of  the 
fquare,  the  line,  and  flicers,  into  the  trim  and  regular  figures  of 
Euclid,  Britain  was  long  in  a  fimilar  ftate.  Kent  did  fome* 
thing  to  improve  us ;  but  his  w^rks  bore  too  much  the  imprels 
of  the  old  fchoo!.  Ingenious  men  have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  credit  of  the  prefent  tafte  of  EngliQi  gardening  to  the  poets; 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  if  we  miltake  not,  attrib\ites  the  origin  of 
the  Englifh  garden  to  fome  defcriptions  in  Milton.  Defcrip- 
tions  fomewhat  fimilar  may  be  found  in  poets  of  every  age  and 
tountry;  and  though  they  may  have  occupied  the  imaginatioo 
.  of  a  few,  do  not  feem  to  have  had  any  practical  influence.  The 
true  caufe  of  our  prefent  improvement  in  what  may  be  termed 
ornnmental  gardening^  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  two, 
caufcs :  I  ft.  to  a  more  general  difFuilon  of  good  tafte,  which, 
from  a  variety  of  caufcs,  had  taken  place;  and,  2dly,  to  the  par- 
ticular tafto  and  way  of  life  of  men  of  great  property  in  this 
kingdom.  The  country  refidence  of  men  of  this  defcription  is 
confidered  by  them  as  their  home,  their  town  houfe  as  a  mere 
temporary  abode.  Hence  the  former  has,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  each,  been  ever  more  magnificent  than  the  lattery 
and  has  always  been  decorated  with  whatever  the  tafte  of  the 
age  they  lived  in  could  contribute  to  its  comfort  or  fplendobr. 
In  other  countries  the  rtiral  abode,  from  various  circumftances 
which  need  not  here  be  detailed,  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected. In  this  ftate  of  things  Mr.  Brown,  a  man  of  talents* , 
begaro  the  profeffion  of  an  irnpr<iver  of  COUntry^mahfi6ifs5^Sbd| 
like  moft  improvers,  has  by  many  been  confidered  tb^hk^^ti^ied 
matters  too  far*     To  correal  tl^s  exccfsj  and-to  foiin3  the  att** 
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tt  othamental  gardening  on  more  folid  principles,  is  the  obje(EJ 
©f  the  poem  before  us ;  of  which  the  Effay  on  Landfcape  by  th^ 
Vifcount  d'Et-menonville  Teems  to  have  fuggefted  the  idea« 
Mr.  Knight  thus  announces  his  fubjeil : 

•  How  beft'to  bid  the  verdiint  landfcape  rifcj 
To  pleafe  the  fancy^  and  delight  the  eyes; 

,    Its  various  paas  in  iiarmony  to  joio 

With  art  cland-ftine,  and  conceard  defign; 
T'  adorn,  arrange ;— to  fep'rate,  and  feleft 
With  fecret  ikill,  and  counterfeit  neglcdj 
I  fing.' 

ifle  then  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  thSv. 
fcene  we  have  to  Work  upon,  whether  it  be  of  fmall  or  larg^     \ 
extentj  of  whatever  features  it  may  be  coropofcd,  fmo6th  or  ^- 
rugged>  fubh'me  or  beautiful,  ftill  the  fame  principle  m\ift  be 
our  guide,  and  that  principle,  he  inforrtis  lis,  i^ 

— *  Juft  congruity  of  parts  combin'd 
To  pleafe  the  fenfe,  and  fatisfy  the  mind.' 

A  fort  of  illuftration  is  hekt  introduced  fronl  painting  and  fta* 
tuary,  but  which,  from  its  length,  may  be  almoft  confidered  as 
d  digreffion.  He  then  returns  more  diredly  to  his  fubjedt,  and 
advifes  to  employ  no  '  afFeiled  turns'  or  '  artful  bends*  in  your 
approach  or  pathways,  but  to  confult  the  nature  of  the  ground  ^ 

*  Then  let  ybur  eafy  path  fpontaneous  flow.* 

His  next  rule  is,  that  an  unexpedled  approach  to  objefls  which 
are  meant  to  ftrike,  is  the  beftj  as  furprife  is  not  anticipated,  and 
the  landfcape  is  not  brought  piecemeal  to  the  eyes.  The  land- 
fcape in  gardening,  like  that  on  the  canvas,  he  proceeds  to  fay^ 
muil  not  be  one  formal  mafs,  but  made  up  of  component  parti, 
and  have  three  points  of  diftance,  and  that  in  the  one,  as  well  as 
ri^c  other,  the  fore-ground,  or  parts  neareft  the  eye,  muft  be 
^tended  to  as  of  moft  importance.  After  proceeding  in  his 
comparifon  between  the  real  and  aftificial  landfcape,  h-  breaks 
forth  in  a  burft  of  indignation  againft  our  modern  improvers; 
this  we  (ball  give  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  poem : 

'  Hence  let  us  learn,  in  real  fcenes,  to  trace 
The  true  ingredients  of  the  painter's  grace ; 
To  lop  redundant  parts,  the  coirfe  refine. 
Open  the  crowded,  and  the  fcanty  join. 
But,  ah!  in  vain: — See  yon  fantaftic  band. 
With  chaVts,  pedometers,  and  rules  in  hand. 
Advance  triumphant,  and  alike  lay  wade 
The  forms  of  nature,  and  the  works  of  tafte!       * 
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T'iroprovc,  adoro,  and  polUh,  they  profcii ; 

But  Ihavc  the  goddefs,  whom  they  come  to  ^tb\ 

Level  each  broken  bank  and  (baggy  mound* 

>\nd  fafbion  ali  to  one  unvaried  round ; 

One  even  round,  that  ever  gently  flows. 

Nor  forms  abrupt,  nor  broken  colours  knows  ; 

But,  wrapt  all  o'er  in  everlaAing  green, 

Makes  one  dull,  v^pid,  fmooch,  and  tran()ail  fcenc 

«  Arife,  great  poet,  and  agaip  deplore 
The  fdvVite  reeds  that  deck'd  thy  Mincius'  ihore! 
Protedthe  branches,  that  in  Hcmus  (hed 
Their  grateful  (hadows  o'er  thy  aching  head ; 
ShavM  to  the  brink,  our  brooks  are  taught  to  flow 
Where  no  obtruding  leaves  or  branches  grow ; 
While  clumps  of  flirubs  be^t  each  winding  vaie> 
Open  alike  lo  ev'ry  gleam  and  gak ; 
Each  fecret  haunt  and  deep  recefs  difj^y'd^ 
And  intricacy  bani(h'd  with  its  (hade. 

*  Hence;  hence!  thou  haggard  fiend,  however  call'd» 
Thin,  meagre  genius  of  the  bare  and  bald; 
Thy  fpade  arid  mattock  here  at  length  lay  down. 
And  follow  to  the  tomb  thy  fflv'ritc  Brown: 
Thy  favorite  Brown,  whofe  innovating  hand 
Firft  dealt  thy  curfes  o'er^is  fertile  land; 
Firft  taught  the  walk  in  formal  fpires  to  move. 
And  from  their  haunts  the  fecret  dryads  drove  ; 
With  clumps  befpotted  o'er  the  mountain's  fide. 
And  bade  the  (Ircana  *twixt  bajnks  clofe  (haven  glide  9 
Banifh'd  the  thickets  of  high-bow'ring  wood. 
Which  hung,  refltded,  o'er  the  glafly  flood  ; 
Where  fcreen'd  and  (helter'd  from  the  heats  of  day. 
Oft  on  the  mofs-gown  flone  repos'd  I  lay. 
And  tranquil  vievv'd  the  limpid  flream  below. 
Brown  with  o'erhanging  (hade,  in  circling  eddies  flow.* 

The  firft  book  concludes  with  rural  defcription  and  moral  re- 
flections in  a  fine  (tfaiii  of  poetry. 

Book  fecond  opens  with  a  marked  difapprobation  of  the  vio* 
lent  attacks  made  upon  dame  Nature  by  modern  improvers. 
Mr.  Knight  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  patience,  look  upon 
their  *  (haven  lawn?,*  their  *  eternal  undulating  fweeps,*  and- 
their  paltry  '  fcattered  clumps  that  nod  at  one  another;'  he  had 
rather  fee  *  the  mofs- grown  terrace,  the  labyrinth's  perjjexing 

•  maze,  the  ancient  avenue,'  and  even  '  the  du^ile  yew,'  re- 
ftored  to  their  former  fituations,  than  to  behold  *  this  flat,  in- 

*  lipid,  waving  plain.'  He  then  goes  on  to  givefome  rules  for 
the  compofition  of  his  landfcape,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  fpecify  in  detail.  We  cannot,  however,  help  remarking, 
though  in  general  his  rules  may  be  followed  witk  advantage, 

thjit 
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that  where  he  indulges  hrmfelf  in  defcanting  oh  wKatfiiaybe 
termed  the  pHilofophy  of  tafte,  his  ideas  do  not  appear  to  be 
perfedly  corre<S;  in  particular  he  feenis  to  lis  more  than  P^ce 
to  have  confounded  thofe  of  beauty  and  fublimity.  This  is  not 
a  place  to  difcufs  a  fubjedl:  of  the  kind ;  we  miift  therefore  leave 
the  reader  to  decide  on  the  juftice  of  our  criticifm.  .^fter  lay- 
ing down  the  rules  above  mentioned,  the  author  proceeds  td 
give  a  hiftory  and  eulogy  of  the  arts  of  defign  in  Greece.  The 
perfeSion  to  which  they  attained  he'  chiefly  attributes  to  Ho- 
mer. This  again  is  another  point  which,  were  this  the  pjace^ 
might  admit  of  much  difcuflion.  He  next  takes  notice  of  their 
gradual  decay,  till  a  total  extinction  of  all  excellence  in  thofe 
arts,  and  even  of  all  relifh  for  it,  which  he,  perhaps  too  pe- 
remptorily, attributes  entirely  to  the  bigotry  of  the  early  Cbrif- 
tians ;  not  confidering  that  various  concomitant  circumftances 
tended  to  produce  the  fame  efFeft.  FrOm  the  fta.te  of  the  arti 
in  Greece  and  Home,  he  palfes  to  their  revival  in  Italy.  Ott- 
this  fubjecl:  he  dwells  not  longs  all  his  praife  had  been  exhaufted 
on  the  ancients;  and  though  he  acknowledges  that  Titian,  Ru- 
bens, and  Glaude,  excelled  them  in  colouring^  he  pronouncfeg 
thiat  modern  artifts  had  theri,  artd  have^novv,    / 

*  Loft  all  the  gen'ral  princifile  of  grac'e.* 

^his  book  concludes  with  the  following  beautiful  iinti  i 

*  Hail,  arts  divine  !-^flill  may  your  falaoc  Tweet 
Cheer  the  recefles  of  my  calm  retreat  j 

And  banifh  ey  ry  mean  purfuit,  that  darei 
Cloud  life*s  ferene  with  low  ambition's  cares. 

'  Vain  is  the  pomp  of  Wealth  2  its  fplehdid  hall«i 
And  vaulted  roofs,  fuftain'd  by  marble  walls.— ^ 
In  beds  of  (late  pale  forrow  often  fi^hs. 
Nor  getis  relief  from  gilded  canopies : 
But  arts  Can  flill  new  recreation  find. 
To  footh  the  troubles  of  th' afflidled  mihd; 
Recal  th'  ideal  worth  of  ancient  days. 
And  man  in  his.  own .  eftimation  raife; 
VifiOns  df  glory  to  his  eyes  impart. 
And  cheer  with  confcious  pride  his  drooping  heart : 
Make  him  forget  the  little  plagues  that  fpring 
From  cares  domeftic,  and  in  fecret  fting: 
The  glance  malignant  of  the  fcornful  eyei 
The  peevifti  queftion,  and  the  tart  reply;  i 

The  never-ending  frivolous  debate. 
Which  poifons  love  with  all  the  pangs  df  hate : 
Sufpicion's  lurking  frown^  and  prying  eye, 
Thatmaiks  its  malice  in  love's  jealoufyj 
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And,  fpmng  from  fclfi(h  vanity  and  pride,^  • 

Seeks,  with  its  word  cffeds,  its  caulc  to  hide  ( 

Folly's  pert  fnecr,  the  prejudice  of  fenfe. 

And  fcoffing  pity's  limid  infdlence  ; 

Affuming  bigotry's  conceited  pride. 

That  claims  to  be  man's  fole,  unerring  guide; 

Dictates  in  all  things ; — and  would  e'en  compel 

The  damn'd  to  go  its  own  by-road  to  bell : 

Officious  friendOiip»  that  difplays  its  zeal 

In  buzzing  flanders,  which  e'en  foes  conceal  | 

Kindly  revives  whate'er  can  teaze  or  fret. 

Nor  lets  us  one  calamity  forget ; 

But,  tenderly,  each  future  evil  fpies. 

And  comforts  with  contingent  miferies: 

The  vapid  lounger's  never-ceaiing  prate, 

Whofe  tirefome  kindnefs  make  us  wi(h  his  hate : 

With  all  the  little  focial  ills  that  rife 

From  idlenefs,  which  its  own  languor  flies.' 

'  In  the  third  book  the  poet  gives  diredions  for  the  choice  of 
trees  that  are  to  compofe  the  landfcape,  and  for  their  proper  dif- 
ppfition.  He  afterwards  curfes  *•  the  fhrubbery's  inilpid  fcenes/ 
and  prays  to  be*  wafted  from  *  red-hot  gravel,  fring'd  with 
*  tawdry  green,'  to  fome  neglefted  vale,  where,  amidft  the  na- 
tive thickets,  he  may  hide  his  aching  head.  We  have  un- 
doubtedly feen  many  ridiculous  (hrubberies  and  abfurd  ferpentine 
gravel- walks ;  yet  we  cannot  agree  in  this  general  execration, 
as  we  think  a  fhrubbery,  properly  placed,  and  laid  out  with  good 
tafte,  might  be  made  a  harmonious  component  part  of  the  land- 
fcapc ;  and  that  gravel-walks  are  very  comfortable  things,  which 
may  be  fo  difpofed  as  not  to  hurt  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  god-^ 
defs  of  tafte.  The  writer  then  paffes  to  the  natural  beauties 
and  advantages  of  his  native  country.  He  next  endeavours  to 
Ihew,  that  no' country  exifts  which  (Joes  not  poflefs  fome  beau- 
ties and  advantages,  or  at  leaft  whofe  inhabitants  do  not  imagine 
they  are  in  the  pc^effion  of  fome  exclufive  bleffings.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  tranfition  to  moral  good  and  evil,  the  latter  of 
which,  he  tells  us,  is  often  produ<Elive  of  the  former.  As  an 
illuftration  of  this  principle,  the  following  lines  clofe  the 
poem: 

•  What  heart  fo  favage,  but  muft  now  deplore 
The  tides  of  blood  that  flow  on  Gallia's  flwrcl 
What  eye,  but  drops  the  unavailing  tear 
On  the  mild  monarch's  melancholy  bier ! 
Who  weeps  not  o'er  the  damp  and  dreary  cell. 
Where  fallen  majefly  is  doom'd  to  dweU ; 
Where  waning  beauty,  in  tiie  dungeon's  gloom. 
Feels,  yet  alive,  the  horrors  of  the  tomb! 

Of 
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Of  all  her  former  date  no  traces  left. 
But  e'en  of  nature's  common  needs  bereft; 
Through  days  of  folitude,  and  nights  of  woe. 
Which  hopciefs  ftill  in  long  fucceffion  flow. 
She  counts  the  moilnents,  till  the  rabble^s  hate 
Shall  drag  their  vidim  to  her  welcome  fate  ! 

*  Yet  from  thefe  horrors  future  times  may  fefi  ^ 

Jaft  order  fpring,  atid  genuine  liberty: 
Split  into  many  ilates  the  power  that  hurl'd. 
So  oft,  deftruflion  o'er  the  affrighted  world  ; 
May  hence  ambition's  wafteful  folly  ceafe. 
And  cultivate  alone  the  happy  arts  of  peace,* 


TV 


The  Lnndjcape  is  certainly  a  work  of  genius.  Mr.  Knight 
thinks  and  writes  with  vigour  and  precifionj  and  his  diSion  is 
neither  flat  and  profaic,  nor  bedecked  with  the  tinfel  trappings 
of  the  fafliionable  poetry  of  the  day.  We  think  him,  however, 
foqnewhat  faulty  in  the  compofition  of  his  whole.  The  acceffo- 
ries  in  a  p  >enn5  as  well  as  in  a  picilure,  fhould  be  fubordincLte  co 
the  mitia  fubje£l ;  when  they  take  up  too  much  fpace,  or  are 
brought  too  forward,  they  draw  off  the  attention  from  the  prin-» 
cipal  objeft,  and  hence  mar  the  effect  which  was  intended  to  be 
produced.  Something  of  this  kind  may  be  objedled  to  the  poem 
before  us.  In  the  firft  book,  which  confifts  of  22  pages,  the 
five  laft  do  not  ftridly  belong  to  the  fubjefl.  And  what  is  in* 
troduced  from  the  top  of  p.  3  to  that  of  p.  10,  on  the  arts  of. 
Greece,  though  intended,  we  fuppofe,  by  way  of  illuftration, 
et,  as  an  illu/iraUon^  is  too  long  ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
ve  pages  already  mentioned,  the  principal  fubjeft  dwindles  into 
nothing.  In  the  fecond,  of  28  pages  the  laft  13  are  all  di- 
greffive  5  and  in  the  third,  of  23  pages,  what  muft  be  confidered 
as  merely  acceffory,  extends  to  nearly  10  pages.  Compelled  by 
this  proof,  muft  not  a  critic,  notwithftanding  that  fome  of  the 
moft  beautiful  paffages  of  the  poem  are  to  be  found  in  the  epi- 
fodical  parts,  confider  the  parergon  as  occupying  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  work? 

The  verfiHcation  is  correct  and  barnx>nious,  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

*  Hail !  happy  fcenes  of  contemplative  eafe.'    B.  I,  1. 363. 

The  rhythm  of  this  line  is  faulty,  unlefs,  contrary  to  nfage,  w€ 
accent  contemplative,  contemplative. 

*  Some  ruin'd  caftle's  lofty  towers  fees.*    B*II*  L259* 

Here  again  the  poet  fins  againft  cuftom,  in  poetry  at  leaft,  by 
making  tow-ers  sl  word  of  two  fyllables.  But  his  fins  of  thif 
kind  are  not  great,  nor  do  they  frequently  ogcun 

G  g  3  Some 
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Some  little  improprieties  of  another  fort  might  be  noticed,  a^ 
for  example, 

f  The  fkin  fcems  curdled  with  convulfive  pains,*  B.  L  L  1 22. 

The  Qcin  is  /brh/lledj  milk,  and  fome  other  liquid?,  curdled,  Wc 
have  no  idea  of  a  curdled  (kin.  ,   • 

f  Where  mil  the  roving  ox  and  broufing  deer/  B*  ILK  33* 

To  charaflerifc  the  nature  of  the  animals,  would  not  broujing 
ox,  and  roving  deer,  have  been  better  ?  But  fuch  improprieties 
are  feldom  met  with.  Speaking  of  Homer,  he  feems  to  have 
fajlen  into  a  more  ferious  miflake.    He  tells  us  that  Homer 

*  Still  lives  unclouded  in  perpetual  day. 

And  darts  thro*  realms  unborn  his  intelledual  ray.*  B.  I.  1.  205. 

What  he  may^  or  will  do  hereafter,  we  pretend  not  to  fay^  but 
that  he  now  darts  his  inteliedual  ray  on  realms  unborn^  wc  hefi-' 
tate  not  formally  to  deny.  This,  however,  appears  but  a  fmall 
^d  folitary  fpeck  in  a  fair  countenance. 

One  more  blemifh  wc  (hall  juft  notice.  The  ludicrous  is 
improperly  intfoduted.  The  fimile  of  the  DoSor's  wig  and 
pill,  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  poem ;  the  Jhaving  the 
goddefs  of  nature,  inftead  of  drefling  her,  and  fome  things  of  a 
fimilar  nature  J  ill  fuit  the  gravity  and  fobriety  of  the  didaSic 
inufe. 

In  the  ample  notes  which  accompany  this  publication,  much 
various  learning,  and  much  connoifleurfliip,  are  difplayed ;  but 
fiaving  already  almoft  exceeded  our  limits  in  its  examination,  wc 
inuft  leave  4hcm  to  the  perufal  of  the  reader,  without  farther 
^remark.  We  fliall  only  juft  hazard  a  conjefture  on  the  co- 
loflal  ftatue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  ereSed  in  the  temple  at 
Olympia,  which  the  ancients,  who  faw  it,  feem  to  have  beheld 
wim  wonder ;  which  both  ancients  and  moderns,  who  never 
faw  it,  have  woribipped  as  the  god  of  thei'r  idolatry  ever  fince, 
jind  which  Mr.  Knight  mentions  with  the  higheft  approbation 
Jirhis  work.  The  idea  of  eredling  a  gigantic  ftatue  above  fifty 
feet  in  height,  in  a  temple  whofe  elevation  did  not  exceed  fixty, 
feem$,  in  the  firft  place,  prepofterous,  and  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  taftCi^  The  Greeks,  inftead  of  appearing  to  have 
tiyen  a  fuitable  manfton  to  their  deity,  exhibited  a  god  in  prifon. 
The  difcordant  materials  of  which  this  and  other  ftupcndous 
ftatues  were  compofed,  took  off^  from  tjiat  unity  of  colour,  and 
harmony  ^f  light  and  ftiade,  which  good  tafte  requires.  The 
body  and  limbs  were  formed  of  hollowed  wood,  the  face  and 
})and§  of  pieces  of  ivory  attached  upon  fome  other  matter  with 
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fifli-glue,  and  the  eyes  of  ^ryftals,  or  coloured  riafs ;  the  wholf 
ornamented  with  plates  of  gold.  .  We  would  feirly  a(k  an  un- 
itnpaffioned  connoiffeiir,  whether  he  would  be  likely  to  be  im^ 
preflfed,  by  fuch  a  heterogeneous  figure,  with  high  ideas  either 
of  the  fublime  or  beautiful  ?  But  the  dignity,  the  fublimity  of 
the  form,  it  will  be  faid,  in  fpite  of  the  party-coloured  mate- 
rials, extorted  admiration.  The  vt^ork  of  rhidias  muft,  we 
doubt  not,  be  a  work  of  merit ;  but  we  fufpeft  that  it  is  next  tq 
impoffible  to  give  to  fuch  a  piece  of  patchwork  the  perfedtipn  ' 
which  the  uniformity  of  braft  or  marble  can  receive  j  and  we 
farther  fufpeft,  that  the  artifts  did  not  attempt  it,  but  trufted  to 
the  hugenefs  of  the  mafs,  to  the  glittering  decorations,  and  to 
^  certain  impofing  general  contour,  for  the  effect  upon  the  mul- 
titude :  for  to  the  multitude  fuch  ftatiies  feem  to  have  been  con- 
fccrated.  To  fpeak  out,  we  think  that,  in  comparifon  with 
many  other  ancient  ftatues,  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia,  the  Minerv^ 
of  Athens,  and  the  Juno  ot  Argos,  were  only  better  kinds  of 
Gogs  ancf  Magogs  for  popular  admiration. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  obferving,  that  our 
author  has  emulated  Bifliop  Berkley,  who  in  tlie  fame  book  begai^ 
with  Tar-watery  and  ended  with  the  Trinity  i  fo  Mr.  Knigh^ 
commences  with  the  *  Ferdant  Landfcape^  and  finiQies  with 
difquifitions  on  the  confequences  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Two  wclUexecuted  landfcapes,  illuftrative  of  the  principles 
df  the  writer,  accompany  the  work ;  together  with  the  outltni? 
c5f  a  fmall  brafs  cup,  in  which  the  author  difcovers  much  fym* 
metry  and  harmony  of  parts. 


Art.  Xlir.     A'  Sietch  from  the  Landfcape^   a  Dida6iic  Poem^ 
Addrejfed  to  R.P.  Knight ^  Efq.     To  which  is  added^  a  WarS 
toVvedale  Price^  Efq.     4to.    Fauld^r,    London,  1794. 

THIS  playful \/V«  d*efprit  has  more  of  the  pleafahtry  of  Hpr 
rate  than  the  bile  of  Juvenal.  In  a  fort  of  niiddle  ftylc, 
between  Sir  Hanbury  Williams  and  Peter  Pindar,  the  writer, 
attacks  the  author  of  the  Landfiape  for  fome  of  the  rules  laid 
down  in  that  poem  •for  the  regulation  of  tafte  in-gardening. 
A  frontifpiece  and  tailpiece,  both  well  executed,  defcripti\re  of 
pafiages  in  the  Sketchy  embellilTi  this  little  work  The  potlfcript 
in  profe,  addrefled  to  Uvedale  Price,  Efq.  entreats  that  Mr. 
Knight  and  he  would  not  totally  exterminate  the  race  of  pro- 
fejjional  \xnproverSy  but  leave  theni  for  the  fake  of  that  numerous 
fet  of  men  to  whoni  ready-made  tafte  is  an  abfolute  necelTary  of 
life.  The  poftfcript"  concludes  with  ai^  apology  for  ready-madd 
loy ^  iitii  reifdy-made  iiHe. 

Qg4  A^"^* 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Royal  Captives  j  a  Fragment  from  fecret  Hif* 
tory.  Copied  from  an  old  Manuji.rtpt  By  A'  n  Tearjky,  pp.  502, 
l2mo.  2  vols,  London :  printed  for  G.  G.  and  J.  Rcbin- 
fon,  Paternofter-Row.     1794. 

npHIS  fragment  is  intended  to  record  the  miferies  of  the  man 
•■■  with  the  iron  maflc,  who  is  fupp' led  tu  have  been  the  twin, 
brother  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenih.  Mrs.  Yeaifley  has  married 
him,  and  given  him  a  fon,  who  tells  his  own  and  his  father's 
flory  whim,  in  confinement,  from  which  he  is  never  to  be  rc- 
Ipafed.  The  lyhole  family  ar  purfued  through  life  from  one 
horror  to  another  in  qutk  fucc-f.ion.  1  h:^  book  ends  wtth 
leaving  the  h^ro  in  juil  the  fame  flat  he  is  fouad  m  by  the 
reader,  with  only  this  difference,  that  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  his 
father,  mother,  and  a  lady  witli  wi).  m  he  is  in  love,  are  all  in 
the  lame  cattle.  Mrs.  Year-fley  gives,  in  her  preface,  this  ac-' 
count  why  fte  breaks  cfF  th^  ftory  abruptly :  '  The  paufc  Henry 

*  makes  in  the  manufcript  is  not  that  ot  dea»h,  but  fuddcii  ilU 
^  nefs ;  and  I  took  the  advantage.     One  of  my  motives  for 

*  publiihing  the  work  unfin  hjed  is,  that  the  w«-rld  ma.  ipeal; 

*  of  me  as  I  am,  whilft  I  have  power  to  hear.'  This  fragment 
is  written  in  a  ftyle  much  above  that  of  common-  novels,  and 
difplays  mu.h  original  genius.  We  believe  that  the  dreadful 
abufe  ot  pp^^er  is  not  at  all  exaggerated  in  he  defcripti  n  given 
of  the  governor  of  the  caftle,  and  the  htuacion  of  thofe  i<nfor<v 
tunate  men  who  fall  into  his  cuftody.  The  poetry  in  thefe  vot 
lumes  is  fimple  and  beautiful.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of 
the  prefer 

*  1 8th  September,  i689.-^Night  came  on,  when  gazing  through 
t^^  grate  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  I  faw  a  genteel  woman  at  her 
devotions.  Abforbed  by  (Irong  curiofity  I  liftened  to  her  fublime 
fupplications,  and  fancied  her  voice  had,  in  fome  former  period, 
ibruck  on  my  ear.  I  could  not  behold  her  features :  (he  wore  a  deep 
veil ;  but  my  foul  was  borne  with  hers  tp  the  Father  of  mercy.  The 
voices  of  thofc  guards  who  were  appointed  to  go  their  laft  round  for 
the  night  broke  our  heavenly  enchantment.  The  lady,  I  could  dif- 
ccrn,  appeared  for  a  moment  extremely  difcorapofed,  ftarted  froni 
her  kneehng  pofture,  and  turned  towards  the  door,  as  if  expecting 
the  entrance  of  the  foldiers.  But  they  turned  along  through  another 
paiTage;  when  (he  fat  down,  and,  leaning  on  her  hand,  fighed  for  rc- 
fignation.  I  prayed  (he  might  attain  it,  and  (tole  from  the  grate.  As 
1  laid  myfcif  on  the  pillow,  my  forrowful  fpirit  whifpered,  Is  Jbe  not 
my  mother P  O  how  time  feems  tp  creep  when  we  load  him  with  fuf-* 
pcnfc!  How  fwiftlv  does  he  hunt  down  our  little  joys!  When  once 
the  idea  of  my  mother  had  again  ru(hed  on  my  mind,  agitations  of 
w:ld  nature  (book  me.r-rr. What  can  I  do  for  her  ?    Dare  1  own  her  I . 

May 
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May  not  oar  dear  relationfliip  caufe  her  deftraflion?  Can  I 
daip  her  to  my  hearc,  and  in  the  language  of  filial  love  btd  her 
be  comforted  ?  Can  J  for  my  mother  throw  wide  the  door  of  li- 
berty ?— O,  no  I  We  meet  but  to  die !  We  meet  but  to  fay  how 
Wretched  we  have  bved,  and  how  joylefs  we  leave  a  hulband  and  a 
^ther.    Good  God !  is  it  poffible  thou  canft  forget  us  !* 


Art.  XV.  The  Trial  at  large  of  the  Right  Hon,  Lady  Cadogan.^ 
for  Adultery  with  the  Rev.  i/j'r.  Cooper^  before  Lo^a  Knyon  and 
afpecial  Jury^  in  WeftminJier-BalL  T^ken  in  Short-hmd  by  a 
Student  in  the  Inner  lemple*  pp.  52.  bvo.  is.  6d.  Ridg- 
way.     London,  1794.  , 

Ti^R.  Erfkine,  one  of  the  counfel  for  the  plaintifF,  faid,  among 
"^^  other  things,  *  I  admit  that  the  prima  facie  cafe  is  in  his 

•  favour.  He  may  fay,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  **  Go  to, 
^  there  is  no  fuch  man.'*— As  he  is  the  fri^  nd  of  Lord  Cadogan  j 

*  as  he  took  him  under  his  roof  from  afFedlion  and  friendlhip ; 
^  as  he  himfelf  is  married  to  a  beautiful  and  accolnpliflied  wo- 

*  man ;  and  as  he  himfelf  is  the  father  of  childreri — under  thefe 

•  circumftances,  will  you  believe  that  a  man  could  be  fo  forget- 

*  fill  of  every  moral  and  religious  obligation  to  his  generous 

•  frtend  and  benefaftor  ?'— The  enormity  of  this  condu6l  is  con- 
trafted  with  that  moderation  and  afFeftioAate  forbearance  to* 
wards  his  lady,  before  he  underftood  that  (he  had  completrfy 
diflionoured  him,  which  appeared  in  the  condud  of  Lord  Ca- 
dogan*'— Mr.  Law  made  a  very  good  fpeech  for  the  defendant* 
A  verdiit  was  found  for  the  plaintifF — damages  2000/. 


Art.  XVL  The  Myflic  Cottager  of  Chamouny\  a  Navel  Ih 
Xwo  Folumes.  pp.  353.  i2mo.  London:  printed  for  W. 
X^anc,  at  the  Minerva  Prcfs,  Leadenhall  Street.     1794. 

*TpHE  authorefs,  in  her  preface,  difarms  criticifm  by  declar- 
-*•    ing  the  motive  for  publiihing  this  novel  to  be  an  endeavour 
at  raifine  a  trivial  fum  for  the  benefit  of  a  diftreffed  orphan  de- 
prived of  the  bleffings  of  fight. 

The  novel  is,  as  the  herfelf  defcribes  it,  a  fimple  tale,  free 
from  the  corruption  of  guile. — The  ftory  is  that  of  a  young, 
noUeman  who  travels  to  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  where  he  finds 
in  a  cottage  a  beautiful  female,  to  whom  he  is  inftantly  attached, 
and  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  his  own  coufin.  His  fa- 
ther's fifter  having  made  an  imprudent  match  at  Paris,  and  be- 
'mg  foon  ^r  deferted  by  her  hufband,  prevails  upon  her  brother 

to 
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to  go  to  the  cottage,  where  Ihe  lies  in  of  this  daughter,  and  3ic'# 
foon  after.  Rofalie  is  brought  to  England,  and  hoa  after  married 
to  Lord  Edwin. 

This  novel  may  be  read  by  young  people,  as  there  is  nodiingp 
improper  throdghouti  and  will  be  found  Quten^ning.  The 
poetry>  though  fimple>  is  not  uninterefting. 


Art.  XVII.  The  tFelrd  Sijlers  \  a  Niroel  hi  Three  Volurms. 
pp.  70&.  9s.  London :  printed  for  W,  Lane,  at  the  Mi* 
nervaPrefs,  LeadenhalKStrett*     1794* 

^TpHIS  noye),  throughout  the  firft  volume,  is  very  intereft* 
*  ing;  but  it  ceafes  to  be  fo  foon  after  the  death  of  the  Eari! 
of  Marre.  This  nobleman,  depreffed  with  degradations  he  did 
not  merit,  in  being  difcarded  from  the  confidence  of  bis  Icingi^ 
determined  to  retire  with  his  three  daughters  to  a  village  in  a 
remote  part  of  England.  He  took  with  him  his  library,  a  blacl^ 
fervant,  and  a  French  lady,  whom  he  inftru<Sled  to  obferve  z^ 
profound  fecrecy  as  to  the  rank  of  himfelf,  taking  the  humble 
name  of  Mr.  Capel,  and  giving  that  of  Mifs  Capels  to  his. 
daughters.  He  forbad  their  governefs  to- let  them  or  himfelf  fed 
any  newfpapers  or  magazine?,  or  indeed  any  new  book  of  the 
prcfent  day.  Thus  they  livfd  as  a  private  family  Utitil  the  deadl' 
of  the  Earl.  At  his  deceafe  they  are  left  in  the  uncontrolled 
poffcffion  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  each,  with  five  thoufawt 
pounds  to  the  black  fervant,  and  the  like  fum  to  the  French  go- 
verntfs.  This  induces  Madame  La  Fey  to  poifon  the  minds  dt 
the  two  youngeft  ladies,  which ibe-does-fo^^e^ally. as. toxarrj^ 
them  off  with  her  to  Spain,  leaving  the  eldeft  Mifs  Capcl  alone 
in  the  cottage.  This  lady  at  length  purfues  them,  attended  bt* 
the  clergyman  of  the  village  and  his  wife.  They  aH  meet  mofl: 
miraculoufly,  on  their  return,  with  each  a  lover  in*  thtk*  ban^ 
in  a  thunder-ftorm,  at  Lilbon,  where  in  due  time  thejvar^  all 
Ijiarried. 

■I    \mmttmmmmmm 

"|3»  Communications  for  The  English  Revfew  ar$  re^uijtti  Uk 
1$  Jent  to  H.  Murray,  No.  3a,  Fleet-ftreft,  Lojdiph  $  ««<£-T«' 
Pv  N  c  A  N,  Bookfeller,  Edinburgh ;  ^uhfre  Suhfiriberjmr  this  MosOhlf, 
fifrformance  ar^  re/pea/ullj  defired  to  gin;^  in  ibiir  Wamti. 
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RATIONAL       AFF  A  I  R  5 

For      DECEMBER     1794, 

AT  the  fame  time  that  yvt  have  heard,  during  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  ii^oi^th,  of  the  continued  exertions  of 

THE   FRENCH 

aitland^  and  their  growing  efforts  at  Tea,  we  have  alfo  receivc4 
concurring,  repeated,  and  indeed  pretty  certain  accounts,  that 
in  the  Convention,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  there  is  an  inclination  and  tendency  to  peace*V 
They  have  made  repeated,  and,  on  the  1 1  th~  inftant,  a  moft  vi- 
gorous attempt  to  crofs  the  Waal,  and  penetrate  into  Holland} 
tbey  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line  from  ToUi* 
ion,  the  objcift  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  either  the  reduc- 
tion of  Corfica,  or  that  of  fome  part  of  Italy;  they  have  fent 
one  fleet  to  interrupt  our  trade,  and  efcort  a  homeward  boun4 
^cet  of  their  own,  laden  with  naval  ftores,  tocruife  off  the 
Baltic  J  and  extended  another  of  near  forty  fail,  including  fri- 
gates, acrofs  the  chops  of  the  Britifli  channel.  They  have  de- 
vifed  new  means  of  expediting  the  bufinefs  of  flilp-building ; 
and  they  have  placed  their  troops  on  the  Rhine  not  in  tents,  bu^ 
in  huts,  which  are  quickly  formed,  and  infinitely  more  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  better  adapted  to  a  winter  campaign.  In 
ali  this  we  fee  ingenious  contrivance  and  republican  energy, 
which,  with  the  numbers  and  natural  refources  of  France,  afford 
good  profpe<Ss  of  fuccefs  to  their  arms. 

Yet  are  there  many  circumftances  that  naturally  excite  and 
diffufe  throughout  the  great  body  of  tlie  French  nation  a  wifli 
for  peace.  The  want  and  mifery  that  prevails .  in  all  the  pror 
vinces ;  a  dread  of  the  continued  horrors  of  war,  and  even  a 
fatiety  and  in^patience  under  the  prefent  turbulence,  always  prd- 
mifing,  never  producing  good;  a  natural  propenfity  in  the 
prefent  rulers  to  depart,  as  far  as  poiEWe,  from  the  maxims,  and 
to'Confolidate  their  own  power  on  the  extin6tion  of  that  of  their 
r-    ■   ' — ■ — • -— ■•    '■  ■* 

•  Agreeably  to  our  predidion  on  the  fall  of  Robefpierre  and  the 
Jacobins.  See  Political  Appendi;f  to  this  I^view  for  September  laftj^ 
P-^^3S-  ..... 

aqverfaries^ 
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arfixrfarics,  and  perfonal  enemies ;  the  vigorous  preparations  of 
the  colirts  of  London  and  Vienna,  not  to  bedifunited  by, all  the 
artifices  of  avowed  or  fecrc-  foes ;  th*?  vail  refources  of  Great 
Britain,  confpicuoufly  dift}layed  in  the  loan  which  the  minifter 
has  been  able  to  raife  of  four-and- twenty  millions  ftcrling*; 
and,  above  all,  the  fubjugation  cf  Poland,  which  leaves  the 
northern  powers  at  liberty  to  turn  their  whole  force  againft  the 
Tiafcent  republic. — Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  thiit  the  report  of 
his  Pruflian  majelty  having  aftually  made  a  fepa.ate  peace  with 
yrance,  is  probably  premature.  He  has  undoubtedly  beeo 
lukewarm  in  the  caufe  of  the  allies;  perhaps,  nay  proba- 
bly, he  has  tafled  of  the  French  republic's  bounty.  Yet,  how* 
ever  inad^ive  he  may  have  been,  or  may  yet  be,  he  is  now,  after 
the  fettlement  of  Pol-ind,  to  pref  nt  at  Icaft  a  hoftile  front  to  the 
Convention. — At  a  time  when  the  Ruffinas  and  Auftrians  were 
occupied  with  the  troubles  in  PoI*nd,  as  well  as  the  PruHianSy 
the  latter  might  continue  their  eflrorts  on  the  Rainc,  or  transfer 
their  main  force  to  th^  Viftula,  as  they  pleafed.  But,  in  the 
prefcnt  junfture  of  affairs,  if  the  Emprefs  of  Ruilia  be  fincer^ 
in  her  expreilions  of  hoftility  to  the  French  repiblic,  of  which, 
we  think,  there  is  little  doub:,  th^^  King  of  Pruffia,  by  an  aili- 
aiKe,  or  even  peace,  with  France,  would  immediately  place  hk 
extenfive,  but  ill  jointed  dominions,  between  two  fires  It  is  - 
not  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Emprcfs  to  wafte  her  ftrength. 
by  fending  her  troops  to  a  great  diitance,  while  the  allies  ace 
able  to  make  head  againft  the  Fn  nch  without  her  aid.  But 
(hould  the  Pruffians  defert  the  confederacy,  and  the  French, 
through  their  defertion>  prevail  over  Germany,  (he  muft  2& 
againft  them  at  laft  when  they  come  near  to  the  frontier  of  Po- 
land. But  rather  than  fight  the  French,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
herfelf,  (he  will  make  the  Pruflians  fight  ihenvnow  — It  is  eafier 
to  forelce  the  ccndudt  of  this  great  princefs  than  that  of  weak 
and  capricious  princes,  becaufe  fhe  is  aftuaied  by  an  ambition 
nnirorm  and  conftant  though  lofty,  and  manly  good  fenfe,  which 
is  always  the  fame  —While  fome  Male  Kings  forget  their  dig- 
nity, and  facrifice  their  real  intereft^  to  foolifli  prejudices  and 
pairion>5  King  Catherine,  in  theprogrefs  of  aml^pa,  never 
commits  a  rniftake.  This  circumftance,  theref^fi&f  the  uU 
timate  refiftance  of  the  Ruffians  to  the  advance^^BTof  French 
principles  and  power,  and  the  reflection,,  in  djWal,  that  the 
wider  the  circle  of  their  conquefts  the  wider  wiiP>e  the  exterior  - 
circle  by  which  that  is  bounded,  muft  convince  fo  intelligent  a 

■    II  I       I  II"  ■  '     — ^»^      III  ■      Ml ■  I  »ll    J       ll|»l  I  I  > 

♦  Six  of  thefe  are  for  the  Emperor,  who  gives  moft  advantageous 
terms,  and  as  great  fecurity^  as  it  feems  poilible  for  one  contra^ing 
party  to  give  to  another* 

nation 
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liSition  is  the  French,  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
progrefs  of  their  arms,  if  it  could,  ought  not  to  be  carried. — • 
Thus  '.hen  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that,  notwitlifta;iding  the 
brilliant  cjreer  of  the  French  in  war,  there  are  many  con lid^r- 
ations  and  motives  that  muft  incline  their  minds  and  hearts  to 

A  PRACTICAL  QiTEsTioN  arlfes  out  of  this  fituatioii  of  af?iir?^ 
which  viiii  no  doubt  form  a  leading  fubjeSt  of  difcuffioii  in  par- 
liament: Whether  the  circumltances  that  urge  the  French  to 
peace  ought  not  ta  encourage  thtr  allies  to  perfevere  in  the  war 
until  they  obtain  its  original  object,  the  reftoration  of  the 
Freach  monarchy  ? — The  paffions  of  princes,  courtiers,  and 
grandees,  and  thofe  of  their  retainers,  a  e  all  naturally  on  the 
fide  of  this  meafure,  which  may  alfo  be  defended  by  plaufible 
arguments;  particularly  this,  that  the  momentum  of  coafifedera- 
cies  is  flowly  raifed,  but  great  and  irrefiftible  when  excited  and 
kept  up,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  by  a  grand  intereft,  par  .mount 
to  all  thofe  individual  and  petty  concerns  that  are  WiUt,  in  more 
common  cafes,  to  break  up  common  alliances.  The  French 
arms,  under  Lewis  XIV.  overran  the  Low  Countrie«i,  defa- 
lated  the  Palatinate,  and  even  penetrated  into  Holland ;  yet, 
through  the  perfeverance  of  William  IIL  of  England,  Prince 
of  Orange,  uniting  the  allies  in  a  firm  determination  of  hoftile 
refiftance  to  French  tyranny,  they  confined  the  ambitious  monarch 
within  his  own  bounds  by  the  p^^ace  of  Utrecht. — On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  no  doubt  be  urged,  that  the  neceflity  of  continuing 
the  war  would  reftore  the  Jacobins,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  the  System  of  Terror  !  for  nothing  lefs  would  roufe  the 
French  nation  to  continued  dangers  and  hardfhips.  The  war 
would  become  more  embittered  than  ever,  and  all  hopes  of . 
peace  be,  for  many  years,  at  an  end.  In  war  alone  the  French 
would  fee  repofe.  This  would  become  their  trade.  The  plun- 
dcr  and  the  captives  of  conquered  diflrids  they  would  convert  . 
into  the  means  of  farther  plunder.  They  would  go  on,  like 
the  Romans,  conquering  and  to  conquer — they  would  become 
more  united  and  more  formidable  than  ever.  An  amnesty  to 
the  infurgents  of  Britanny  would  be  followed,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  certain  defcriptions  of  emigrants — or,  if  that 
amnefty  fliould  be,  from  time  to  time,  continued,  nothing  more 
wt>u1d  be  wantiujj  to  the  fecurity  of  an  emigrant,  than  to  make 
his  appearance  iilJBritanny,  and  pn  that  ground  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  £he  aft  of  oblivion — and,  fliould  an  army  of 
French  emigrants  land  in  La  Vendee,  their  leader  might  be  left 
with  a  few  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  fall  eafily  into  the  hands 
of  furrounding  Frenchmen.  This  objedi,  no  doubt,  the  aft  of 
indemnity  had  in  view,  as  well  as  to  bring  over  the  loyalifts  to 
'       •  the 
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Ac  obedience  of^  the  new  government.  If,  therefore,  the  Freitt^ 
Ihall  be  willing  to  make  peace  on  the  ground  oi  Jiatus  qm^  \t  is 
probable  that  they  will  find  a  majority  for  peace  in  the  Britifli 
parliament.  It  is  reported,  in  forae  foreign  gazettes,  that  they 
infift  on  reducing  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder,  making  tbd 
Auftrian  Netherlands  an  independent  ft<ite,  and  on  a  reftitution 
of  Corfica,  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  alfo  the  fhips  of  war 
taken  at  T0ul0n.-7.H0w  thefe  conditions  would  be  received,  it 
is  ufelefs  to  conjedure.  A  general  wiih,  and  indeed  expefb- 
lion  of  peace,  on  fome  terms  or  other,  certainly  pervades  all 
Europe.  As  to  the  prefent  fituation  and  probable  movements  of 
the  French  Army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  they  certainly 
cannot  keep  their  prefent  ftation  loiig,  but  muft,  through  want 
of  neceflaries,  either  fall  back,  evacuating  Dutch  Brabant  and 
Flandersy  or,  if  poi&ble,  move  forward  into  Holland. — ^la 

SPAIN 

French  pftinciplbs,  as  well  as  French  arms,  have  inade  r\6 
incofffiderable  progrefs.  But  the.  exifting  government  has  on 
its  fide  a  popular  antipathy  to  Frenchmen,  and  the  ftrong  bond 
of  religion.  When  the  priefthood,  in  times  of  darknefs,  pointed 
out  to  believers  a  world  to  come,  they  were,  at  the  fame  tlttiej 
very  eager  to  take  poffeffion  for  themfelves  of  the  prefent  world. 
They  fcized,  in  their  grafp,  this  earth>  and,  in  indulgences,  re^ 
miffions,  and  other  rites,  gave  the  laity  2f  kind  of  ajft^ndh  on 
the  New  Jerufalem. — With  this  arrangement  the  poor  Spaniards 
are,  in  general,  ftill  contented.  But  in  France,  formerfy  fo 
generous  and  munificent  to  the  church,  they  (ay  to  the  clergy^ 
very  plainly,  «  Take  ye  the  other  world  \  we  will  take  thii  to' 
otirfdves.* 

ITALY. 

The  Neapolitans,  alarmed  at  the  French  armament  from 
Toulon,  prepare  to  defend  their  coafts  with  vigour— fp  alfo  do 
the  Piedmontefe  and  Sardinians.  The  French  party  in  Corfica 
begin  to  lift  up  their  heads  again,  in  proportion  as  they  hear  of 
the  growing  marine  of  France. 

GERMANY.  ^  ^K^ 

The  German  ftates  and  princes  are,  in  geny^pP they  have 
declared  to  the  Emperor,  foHcitous,  and  even  JHpd  to  fue  fo^ 
peace.     But  warlike  preparations  are  nevtj^fms  carried  on 
with  unremitted  ardour.     They  feem  'to  b^Kprehenfive  thaf  ' 
the  King  of  PrufEa  will  employ  his  main forcelb  retainingand  ^ 
fettling  his  acquifitions  in 

fOLANI^ 


POiAND, 

A  country  abandoned,  it  wocrld  feeni)  by  gods  airf  men.— 
Th«  Poles^  reafdnable,  moderate,  and  humane,  are  enflavcd! 
The  French,  furious,  arrogant,  and  atrocious,  are  triumphant! 
WeH :  thank  God  ttere  is  to  be  another  world.  Thefe^s  much 
need ! — The  rulers  of  this  world  think  little  of  morality  or  reli- 
ffion-^but  what  fay  they  to  the  balance  of  power?  If  the 
S-uffians,  Pruffians,  and  Auftrians,  be  permitted  to  keep  pof- 
feflk>n  df  what  they  have  ufurped  in  Poland,  what  can  be  ex- 
pedted  but  that  occafions  will  foon  arife,  and  be  readily  em- 
braced, of  extending  their  ufyrpations? — There  was  a  timo 
when  Great  Britain  might  have  fuccoured  both  Poland  and 
Turkey;  and,  from  a  conduS  at  once  fo  liberal  and  fo  wife,  to 
have  derived  the  greateft  advantages.  And,  to  do  the  Briti(h 
minifter  juftice,  diat  was  the  conduA  be  was  difpofed  to  follow. 

A  coiiiiderabk  degree  of  a&ivity  feems  to  have  been  infufed 
of  late  into  the 

TURKISH   GOVERNMENT. 

This,  had  it  prevailed  in  time,  might  have  preferved  both" 
Tyrkey  in  Europe,  and  Poland.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of 
poffibility  that  it  may  yet  fave  them.  The  Turks  may  yet  be 
aiWi^ened  out  of  their  lethargy*  Hiftory  furniflies  repeated  in- 
ftanees  of  nations  paiSng  frorot  a  vicious  effeminacy  to  anen*. 
it^ufiaAo^  that  regenerates  m^ay  virtues. 

RUSSIA. 

Though  it  be  impoffible  for  the  Czarina  to  wifli  well  to  the 
c^ufe-  of  the  French  Convention,  fhe  has  hitherto  avoided, 
•pming  to  blows  with  then),  either  at  fea  or  land.  The  French^, 
though  the  Emprefs  very  early  gave  countenance,  promifes,  and 
decl? rations,  jn  favour  of  the  French  prifoners,  on  their  part, 
carefully,  avoid  all  occafions  of  offence  to  her  majcfty-^they 
have  never  taken  a  Ruffian  veflel. 

In.the^oiufet  of_tbe  prefent  vKar  we  held  high  and  peremptory, 
language  to 

DENMARK,   SWEDEN, 

and  otfil^owets ;  to  whom  we  are  now  obliged  to  give  good 
words,  m^  to  make  fome  conceffions,  in  order  to  keep,  them: 
neutral  ^i|[^^  if  not  to  obtain  their  good  ofiiqes  at  Paris. 

NETHERLANDS. 

It  1$  certai^p-it  great  animofities  prevail  between  the  BritiOi 
and  Dutch  trqjPv% ,  .d  alfo  between  oppofite  parties  in  the  United 
Provinces,  'li^re  is  a  party  there,  who,  if  they  do  not  pofi- 
tively  Wi:fli.welf%  t.ie  French  caufe,  would  at  leaft  compromife 
matter*  with  the^  on  almoft  any  terms,  rather  than  fubjedl 
their  property  to  the  hazards  of  war,  and  ftrengthen  the  power- 

Of 
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of  the  Stadtholdcr*  They  are  envious  of  the  commerce  %xA 
nerval  pf*^er  of  Great  Britain,  and  imagine  tha(t  tbey  would  t^:vS 
great  advantages  by  an  alliance,  and  a  junfiion  of  their  navy  with 
that  '>r  France  ;  not  forefei.ing,  perhaps,  that  this  alliance  would 
tcroiumtc  in  the  formation  of  vhe  Seven  Provinces  into  a  depart- 
ment of  th--  French  republic  ,  or,  perhaps,  not  caring  if  it 
ihou'd.  VVhen  the  amor  patris  is  ftrong^  as  in  the  infancy, 
youth,  and  m  nhood,  of  free  govertiments,  men  would  as  little, 
almofi^,  thinlc  of  annihilating  the  indeoendence  and  political  ex-» 
iftence  uf  th-  ir  country,  for  the  fake  of  commercial  advantage, 
as  they  would  of  chan^inc;  their  perfonal  identity,  and  being  nic- 
tanfiorphofed  ino  the  perfon  of  a  rich  Jew  or  a  Chinefe  Man- 
darin. But  when  patriotifm  decays  and  dies,  then  it  is  that  ci- 
titens  care  only  for  what  concerns  themfelves,  and  even  vaune 
cf  being  citizens  of  the  world.  Some  have  thi>ught  that  the 
Dutch  have  never  been,  at  any  time,  fuch  enthufiafts  in  the 
cauTa  of  pollticai  independence  as  they  are  generally  fuppofed  ta» 
have  been*.  It  nqw  appears  certain  that  they  have  fet  on  foot 
s^  negociation  for  a  feparate  peace  with  France  \  an  obje£l  to  chit 
count!  y  of  ferious  folicitude  and  alarm. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  month  there  has  been  a  general  wfll 
and  expedation  of  peace.  Even  among  the  advocates  for  war 
there  is  fuch  a  prelufive  filence  as  that  which  in,  1782  preceded- 
the  determination  of  parliament,  guided  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation  to  make  peace  with  America, — In  the  city  of  London,  the 
centre  of  our  commerce,  as  Weftminfter  is  of  our  politics,  mo- 
tions of  a  pacific  tendency  have  been  made  in  different  wards  by' 
men  of  the  greateft  refped^ability.  A  motion  againft  war  from 
fuch  a  charader  as  the  venerable  Alderman  Boydell,  vrfio 
has  fo  much  benefitted  his  country  by  improvement  in  one  of 
the  mod  ingenious  arts  of  peace,  Comes  with  propriety,  grace^ 
and  impreflion, 

•  M.  dc  St.  Evremond,  m  bis  Difcourfcs  on  Hiftory,  fays,  *  I 

•  have  often  heard  it  faid  in  Holland,  and  even  by  the  Pcnfionary 

*  De  Witt  himfelf,  that  the  charafter  of  the  Dutch  was  not  well  dfe- 

•  derftood.     It  is- generally  fuppofed  that  they  love  liberty |^  whereas. 

*  they  only  hate  oppreffion.  1  hey  have  but  little  of  mkjierte  of 
'  mind  which  conAitutes  the  Very  foul  of  republicaiiifjK' 

After  all,  we  ought  not  to  afcribe  the  flownefs  qjHpckwardiie6 
to  ad^ion  apparent  in  the  cbridudl  of  the  Dutch,  uHRy^to  the  w^t 
of  public  Ipirit ;  but  partly  to  the  form  of  their  g^frnment.  ^ot 
only  is  each  province  independent  of  another,,  hot  e^l  city  in  every 
province.  The  danger,  therefore,  from  an  external.enemy  muit'bi* 
great  and  imminent  before  fuch  a  combination  can  be  formed  astmnr' 
ad  with  proper  energy  and  perfeverance.  Thote  neareft  to  die  cia 
purfiie  the  means  moft  adapted  to  their  {afety«  '    t 
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jfSStRACr  6f  to  aa  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  certain  infolvtnt  debtort« 

A^antagegoftdncatloni  or^  the  hiftojy 

of  Maria  Willtamt,  6i« 
jtgi  of  infidelitjr^  the,  113. 
jSnantm  and  Elmhra,  229* 
j^nericsn  calendar ;  or,  United  SCatei  re* 

gifter  for  the  year  17949  309. 
Jlndrewi^i  biftoiy  of  Great  Britain^  19, 

86. 
AnM  on  hydrophobia,  353. 
Author  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Graf* 

ton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  de- 

SQOcracy^  71, 

B. 

'RArrfs  familiar  letters  on  a  variety  of 

fubje^ts,  addreflisd  to  a  friend,  65. 
Bedioe^t  confiderations  on  the  medicinal 

ufe  of  fa^itious  airsy  and  on  the  means 

of  obtaining  them  in  large  quantities, 

449. 
BlaWx  lermons,  37«* 
:Brand*s  alteration  of  the  conftitution  of 

the  Houfe  of  Commons^  &c,  383» 
^ritijb  India  analyXed^  a6a. 

C. 

^Afy^s  new  anap  of  England  and  Walf^ 

with  part  of  Scotlattj^  4^9. 
CMaux^t  oonfiderations  on  the  eil^£ts  of 

,  'tai^ation,  207. 
Cbahfiert's  eflimate  of   the  comparative 

ftrength  of  Great  Briuin,  &c«  125. 
Chrfftiap  catechifoi,  232; 
C^cgatCi  travels  on  theRhine^-33€>4i9« 
4^amuni<ati(ms,  80,  i6q;  240^  320>  400^ 
474. 
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>794>.73- 
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knowledge,  135. 
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68. 
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Count  Roderic*s  caftle,  392* 
Cure  for  canting ;  or,  the  grand  impoftora 

of  St.  Stephen's  and  Surrey  chapels  un* 

siaiked^  53. 
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T^Ehate  in  the  Hpufe  of  Commons,  on 

.  Friday,  June  20,  1 794,  &c.  69* 
Darwin's   Zoonomia^    or,   the  laws  of 

organic  life,  Vol.  I.  175,  281,  356. 
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human  mind,  147. 
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93. 
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^Jhttoti's  ttcbrcw  grammar,  443. 
Sblplefs  jiBilKop)  works,  iloi 
Sb^rt  expofition  of  tiie  iirlportant  adtfli*' 

ttges,  &c.  72. 
^)(«/c^  from  the  biuilcape,    a  didadit 

poem,  471. 
sJ'mfy  Fnmchmant>ti  the  baifki  6f  the 

Thames,  azs. 
Sfortfman  and  gamekeeper's  pocket-book, 

221. 

SaUhvat^s  view  of  nature,  7« 

SuMilemtni  to  the  condu^  of  the  King  flf 

Pruflia,  &c.  384. 
Sjdiu^  %tk  Aubyn,  »3t>« 

T; 

^^WMofChm,  i3ti* 

7W^  of  Brittntoia,  tHej  i32i 
^Mf4»ui  letters  to  Cibbort,  378. 
7riml  of  Daiitd  Ifa^C  Eton,  381 . 
— *-r-  of  Witii«m  Wiriterbottom,  i3/</< 
£-.^^  of  Tofeph  OerraVd,  ibid. 
jLxuu  at  Isnige  <i{  the  Right  Hon.'  Lady 

Cadefan  for  lAilterl  with  the  Rer; 

J*4r«  Cooper,  47^. 
TiH^  tales,  150. 


f/ZfcemU  origlnatibii  of  the  Greek  tcffe^ 
445. 

M^^tfig'ihy,  the :  a  comedy,  ^934 
HPiiM  filters,  the ;  a  nQvd,  474. 
iVeifi's  profpe^t  of  the  political  relationtf 

&c  383. 
JVbitakeri  cdurfe  of  Cannibal  otct  the 

Alps  ifcertained,  35. 
tntteboufiU  odes,  moral  and  delcriptiir^ 

312,  388. 
fVtdcmff  the  I  or,  a  pi£ture  of  modelii 

times.    A  notel,  in  a  Icricf  of  ktterk, 

,59- 
fvilfon'i  analyHs  of  an  inquiry  into  the 

remcKe  ciufes  of  urinary  gratel,  424* 
tFitbirii  treatife  on  the  errors  and  defe^ 

ai  medical  education,  xo6.  / 


jrSarjL^U  royal  captives;   a  fragment 
from  fecrec  hifiory.    Copied  from  aa  ^ 
old  roanufcript^  47*.  *    ' 

ICtunf^i  etfays  on  imereiling  fubje^ts^  457. 
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TO    THE 

lilATIONAL      AFFAIRS^ 


A. 

AMERICA  manifcftly  alarmed  for 
'^  her  commerce  in  the  troubles  that 
affliA  Europe^  79.  Reflexions  on  her 
fitnatioo  compared  with  ^at  of  France, 
397*  A  probable  mediator  for  peace, 
399* 

B. 

^Rki/b  valour  exemplified  in  the  Weft 
*^  InSct  and  at  Corfica»  8o. 

C. 

fWhta,  unfoccc(^ful  embaify  of  Lord 
itfacartney   accounted  for  from  the . 
pditical  prejudices  of  that  empire,  78* 
Ccrjka  reduced  by  Great  Britain,  237* 


IfE 


D. 

nmark  and  Sweden  obferve  a  political 
caution  in  the  aflfairs  of  other  na- 
tions, 160.  Likely,  in  conjundion 
with  America,  to  be  the  mediators  of 
peace  in  Europe,  399,  479*  See 
Sweden  gnd  Denmark* 

E. 

"pMgUnd  proves  the  unrivalled  excel- 
lence  of  her  laws  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  ftate  prifoncrs,  400*     Deportment 
of  Mr*  Tooke  a  difplay  of  manly  for- 
titude, ibid, 

F. 

JpRauee  confidered  ai  unconquerable,  74* 
^  Manifefto  recommended  favouring  tne 
happinefsof  the  people,  75.  Reafont 
on  both  iides  for  the  war,  ihid,  French 
cruelty  no  good  reafon  for  it,  76, 
Speculations  on  the  probable  ilfue,  ihid* 
Enemies  to  religion  and  humanity,  77. 
Ri^olution  bears  the  {reateit  fimilarity 
7 


to  the  reformation  of  rcli^on,  152* 
In  what  it  diffen>   Uid.     Death   of 
Robefpienc,  iyid.    His  chata^ler  and 
views,  153.    Political  confequen^es  of , 
the  late  cataftrof^e,    154.     Specula- 
tions on  the  events  of  the  wir,  155* 
French  republic  compared  with  thoie 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  1 56.    Enormitj 
of    the    French    government^    233* 
Queen  of  France  not  £0  profligate  as 
reprefented,   234.    Fri^ndflup  of  the** 
Princefs  Elizabeth  extolled,  ihiJ.    Re-  ^ 
fledUona  on  the  fuppofed  murder  of  the-* 
Dauphin,  ibid.    "Vlewt  of  Talliea  d«-  • 
fined,    235*    Peace  defiraUc  to  the 
allied  powers,  236.    General  coDdaft 
of  the  contending  parties,  ibid.    Na- 
tural refle^ons  deduced  from  the  pre* 
mifes,  237.    Dcfcription  of  the  two 
leading  parties  in  France,  314.    The 
moderatifts  inclinable  to  peace,  ibid. 
Favourable  opinion  on  the  conduft  oi 
the   French   nation,    3x5.     Reafona 
urged  for  their  defperate  and  favagt 
proceedings,  ibid,    Refle£tions  on  the 
progrefs  of  the  war,  ibidl     Belgrade, 
recovered  from  the  Spaniards,    316. 
RouflillOn  captured,  ibid.    Return  of 
the   French  to  moderation   and   hti-* 
manity  accounted  for,    395.     Their 
great  fucceflfes  in  the  Low  Countries, 
ibid.     Energy  in  their  warlike  pro- 
ceedings far  fuperfor  to  the  allies,  396. 
Invention    of   the    Telegraph,     397. 
Their  calculations  on  the  events  of  war 
fliew  great  wifdom,  ibid*     Their  af- 
fairs contra^d  with  thofe  of  America, 
ibid*   Genml  reflefUons,  398.  France 
manifefts  a  tendency  to  peace,  475. 
Their  great  efforts  by  fea  as  well  aa 
land,  ibid.    Some  of  9e 'alh'es  treating 
for  a  feparate  peace,  4^.    An  amnefty 
to  the  infurgents  in  Bntanny  confidered 
as  a  political  manceovre,  477.     Their 
army  making  rapid  movements  towards 
HvUand^  4781 
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fjEneva  leagues  with  France,  317. 
Germafy,  the  Emperor,  as  well  as 
the  PruSfianSy  fick  of  the  war,    77* 
Their  attention  diverted  to  the  affairs 
of  Poland,  7S.    T)ie  Turks  fuppofc^ 
to  anticipate  the  event,  tlid.     Political 
views  of  RuiEa  and  prufiiay  ihui.  Con* 
du£l  of  tbeXmpeior  accounted  for,  1 57. 
Sincere  in   the  common  caufe,   ibid. 
Sad  faSlwre  of  refonrces,    158.     The 
King  of  Pruflia  finds  excufe  for  not 
fulfilling    engagements,     23S.      The 
l^nip^rbr  more  iealous  in  the  conteft, 
iMd»    Spirited  condu A  of  Poland,  Ihid. 
Views  of  other  powers,  ihid.     Retreat 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  239*     King  of 
Pn]fiia*8  lamentable  fituation  and  per- 
fidious conduct,  317.     The  £mperor*a 
«xeHibns  unfuccefsful,  iifiJ,    Negoci- - 
ations  for  peace,  399.     Notwithftahd- 
ing  which  warlike  preparations   are 
carried  on  with  great  ardour,  478. 
Great  Britain,  under  every  gloomy  afpeft, 
is  fuccefsful   in  various  parts  of  the 
gIohe>  80.     Miniftrytftrtngthened  and 
parliament  prorogued,    ibid,     Unfuc* 
cefsful  at  Guadaloupe,  l6o«     Bad  tid* 
ings  balanced  by  the  capture  of  a  fleet 
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